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State  Of  OonfuSIOn  would  let  a  Democratic  governor  appoint  the  sisted.  Banks  were  established  in  which  to  keep 

judges.  the  profits  of  this  trade  and  to  finance  new  ven- 

AFTER  readii.g  through  reams  of  mimeo-  And  now  the  Democrats  want  to  be  truly  lures.  A  railroad  was  built  to  provide  the  means 
graphed  material  and  columns  of  newsprint  "noble."  They  are  insisting  on  a  real  reform  and  of  transportation  needed  to  carry  goods  to 
on  the  latest  development  in  regard  to  gas  pipe-  elimination  of  the  courts.  They’re  gambling,  of  market. 

line  legislation,  it’s  amazing  to  discover  how  little  course,  on  the  belief  that  it  can’t  happen.  So  the  Historians  smile  indulgently  when  they  recall 
can  be  said  in  so  many  thousands  of  words  of  stage  is  all  set  if  the  Republicans  want  to  make  how  the  citizens  of  only  a  half  century  ago 

ignored  the  facts  of  geography  as  they  clung  to 
the  idea  that  New  Canaan  could  compete  with 
the  mass  production  methods  of  big  industrial 
cities. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  "ghost  town"  transition  after  the  financial 
debacle  of  the  late  1800s.  The  change  was  grad- 


double-talk. 

Take  for  instance  Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge’s 
statement  on  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
George  C.  Conway  on  the  subject  The  governor 
commends  the  attorney  general.  Then  he' inter¬ 
prets  three  points  which  he  said  were  in  the 
opinion,  the  first  two  having  to  do  with  division 
of  controls  between  federal  and  state  jurisdictions. 

On  the  third  he  quotes  directly  from  Conway, 
as  follows:  "In  the  intermediate  area,  the  syn¬ 
chronization  of  federal-state  regulation  has  left 
undecided  whether  one  sovereign  will  exercise 
the  greater  control  and,  if  so,  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  thereof  will  be." 

It  could  be  Mr.  Lodge  didn’t  trust  his  ability  to 
put  that  into  his  own  words.  And,  if  he  was 
confused  about  it,  he  wasn’t  alone.  The  first  news 
report  on  the  opinion,  released  for  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  papers,  was  broken  "from  other 


builder  told  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  a  talk  at  its 
meeting  last  week.  But  that  is  what  it  added 
up  to  when  the  entire  content  of  the  talk  was 
studied  in  perspective. 

According  to  his  statistics,  far  fewer  people 
are  making  less  than  $2,500  a  year  now  than  in 
1939.  And  more  people  are  making  $5,000  or 
more.  Q.E.D.,  people  are  able  to  afford  more 
expensive  homes  because  they  have  more  money 
to  pay  for  them. 


New  Canaan  Needs: 


Removal  of  the  Public  Utilities  Poles  in  the 
Business  Sections. 


Taking  his  own  figures  and  holding  them  up 
sources"  by  the  Hartford  Courant  and  Associated  against  the  facts  of  life  in  New  Canaan  makes 
Press  -Saturday  morning.  an  interesting  field  of  study  he  did  not  explore. 

According  to  that  story,  the  attorney  general  On  the  statistics,  there  are  still  a  great  many  _ _ 

had  advised  the  governor  he  believed  the  state  people  here  and  elsewhere  who  make  between  A  Fair  Tryout  of  Parking  Meters, 

could  regulate  the  location  of  natural  gas  pipe-  $2,500  and  $5,000,  and  who  would  like  to  have  A  Community  Building. 

lines.  The  Saturday  afternoon  AP  story  was  a  homes.  A  Program  for  the  Construction  of  Permanent 

little  more  conservative.  It  was  said  the  opinion  How  can  a  person  in  that  income  bracket — ■  Roads. 

was  that  the  state,  in  operation  with  the  federal  even  if  the  income  has  climbed  at  a  rate  slightly  A  Scenic  Park  between  Route  123  and  River 

government  "may  impose  safety  regulations  on  greater  than  the  cost  of  living— afford  to  buy  at  StreeL 

the  layout,  construction  and  operations  of  pipe-  the  average  home  cost  in  New  Canaan?  Except  ~  larger  Public  Library. 

lines."  with  self-labor,  minimum  cost  has  only  rarely  R°tary  Traffic  at  Dangerous  Intersections. 

Then,  in  Sunday's  Bridgeport  Post,  the  legisla-  *»"■ ;  “  “  *16'00°  ^  in  Ad0^unt°^oreoJlSman^aUyWiin 

lure  staff  reporter  said  the  efforts  of  Fairfield  n  P  lces  what  they  are,  builders  have  0f  Collection  of  Taxes, 

county  property  owners  to  get  the  pipeline  route  exP'ained,  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  anything  in  Sidewalks  in  South  Avenue  and  Forest  Street, 
changed  "sustained  a  setback  "  under  the  ruling,  town  between  $10,000  and  $15,000.  And,  besides, 

because  Mr.  Conway  hadn’t  made  any  clear  cut  there  has  been  enough  of  a  demand  for  much 

finding.  higher  priced  homes  to  keep  the  building  trades  ^eW  Canaail 

TT  -  i  ^  t-v  o  busy  and  insure  contractors  against  starvation. 

House  Speaker  Mansfie  d  D.  Sprague  was  y  newlyweds,  store  and  office  workers.  Fifteen  YeaTS  A  1*0 
quoted  W  the  Post  reporter  as  saying  judging  ^  and  ^  ^  ^  ch  T  llteen  I  GOTS  AgO 

from  published  reports,  Mr.  Conways  opinion  * 


,  .,  .,  ...  .  .  therefore,  of  becoming  home  owners  in  New 

leaves  the  question  wide  open,  without  determin-  ..  ,  ,  .,  ,  ,  _ 

,  ,i  ,  Canaan,  even  if  their  family  roots  are  here.  The 
ing  whether  the  legislature  can  control  the  route 

or  not.  It  is  too  bad,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
help  us.” 


Taken  from  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser 
of  May  7,  1936 


Buy  Elin  Street  Property 
A  property  transaction  which  involved  $67,- 
355.06  was  completed  here  on  Friday  when 


A  Line  Is  Drawn 


statistics  are  very  pretty,  but  the  banks  won’t 
accept  them  as  collateral. 

Since  last  week  something  new  has  been  added, 

After  reading  through  the  attorney  general’s  however.  As  of  Saturday  controls  were  placed  .  . . . . . . _ 

memorandum  and  the  news  reports  on  it,  every-  on  houses  over  $35,0Q0.  The  restriction  will  fall  George  H.  Stevens  transferred  business  property 

body  seems  to  come  up  with  a  different  inter-  heavily  on  the  local  building  industry.  It  might  on  the  south  side  of  Elm  Street  to  the  Colonial 

pretation.  Counsel  for  the  protesting  property  even  he  that  those  $2,500  to  $5,000  income  earners  Company.  The  new  owners'  now  own  all  of  the 
owners  perhaps  reading  wishfully-thought  it  will  get  a  break  at  last.  property  in  the  block  on  the  south  side  of  Elm 

Street  from  South  Avenue  to  the  property  of 
the  Texaco  Company  at  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Elm  Streets.  The  company  also  owns  four  of  the 
T^VEN  neophyte  newsmen  soon  become  acutely  s*x  on  ibe  north  side  of  Elm  Street,  begin- 

aware  of  the  many  methods  used  to  “cadge"  n*ng  at  Park  Street.  On  two  of  the  latter  lots 

free  space  for  the  promotion  of  some  private  a  slore  building  is  now  being  erected.  The  prop- 

enterprise.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  de-  erty  invo,ved  in  the  Friday  transaction  involves 

tect  the  most  subtle  of  these  methods  is  to  check  123  feet  frontage  by  a  depth  of  185  feet  The 

through  the  mail  reaching  an  editor’*  desk  each  buildings  include  the  stores  now  occupied  by 

day.  the  First  National  Stores,  Olcott  &  Katzenbach, 

Reaching  down  into  the  wastebasket-filled  to  ***  Thread  and  Needle  Shop,  Mar-Ken’s,  a  small 
top  by  noon— here  is  a  partial  list  of  one  day's  wooden  building  occupied  by  McLaughlins  Hat 
receipts:  An  association  of  nurserymen,  trying  Shop  and  Mrs.  Knapp.  These  stores  front  on  Elm 
to  sell  roses;  the  copper  industry,  promoting  its  Street,  formerly  Railroad  Avenue, 
product;  a  foreign  government,  telling  the  virtue 
of  its  bonds. 

Also  one  of  the  big  broadcasting  chains  (a  rival 
medium),  sending  in  its  daily  quota  of  two  to 
TTAVING  found  how  sweet  are  the  uses  of  three  columns  of  program  notes;  the  trucking  in¬ 
common  sense  a  couple  of  times  already,  the  dustry,  giving  a  statement  of  highway  policy;  the 

wool  and  apparel  industries,  selling  spring  fash¬ 
ions;  a  life  insurance  institute,  writing  on  money 
matters. 

Industry  in  general,  plus  railroads,  telephone 
companies,  utility  companies,  hospitals,  private 

The  common  sense  solution  in  this  isn’t  hard  schools  and  many,  many  others  help  swell  the  painting,  will  be  made  at  the  station, 

to  find.  Judges  of  the  higher  courts,  the  Con-  totaL  Just  in  one  day-  il  would  be  possible  to 

necticut  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Commis-  fil1  sevetal  Pa8es  of  a  newspaper  with  the  reams  Married  In  Pound  Ridge 

sion  on  State  Government  Organization  have  of  coPy-  lhe  Pictures  and  the  subtle  cartoons  that  Milton  Fitch,  jr.,  of  Ridgefield,  and  Miss  Eva 

all  pointed  it  out:  Eliminate  these  minor  courts  bave  a  casual  mention  in  them  of  some  product.  Wright,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mip.  Frank  Wright 
and  carry  out  a  badly  needed  reform  of  the  Sometimes  people  who  .are  influenced  into  of  Forest  Street  were  married  Saturday  evening 
system.  helping  promote  some  product  or  service  feel  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Pound 

Despite  such  an  array  of  suport,  however,  °^ended  when  an  editor  turns  thumbs  down  on  Ridge,  N.Y.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Y.  Leming. 
public  opinion  on  the  local  level  has  not  joined  their  Publicity  releases.  It  would  be  a  good  object 

with  it.  Here  in  New  Canaan,  as  elsewhere  in  lesson  for  such  Persons  to  be  sentenced  to  read  Has  Park  Concession 

towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  the  idea  of  junking  the  contents  of  the  editor  s  wastebasket  from  top  Everett  Rover  will  again  be  the  concessionaire 
municipal  courts  in  favor  of  district  or  circuit  to  b°tton^  at  Mead  Memorial  Park  this  summer.  The  Park 

judges  is  not  very  popular.  We  ve  heard  opponents  of  advertising  in  any  Commission  is  in  charge  of  this  department  Mr. 

This  lack  of  popularity  is  due  to  a  variety  of  *orm  argue  Lhe  Pr®ss  311(1  the  radio  would  per-  Rover  pianneci  ^  open  the  concession,  the 
reasons.  Some  do  not  want  to  see  a  loss  of  "home  3  better  public  service  if  advertising  were  Norma  Shearer  Sandwich  and  Chawing  Tobacco 

rule.”  Others  have  a  less  altruistic  reason  for  eliminated  entirely  in  any  form.  Goods  would  shoppe,  last  Sunday  and  the  previous  one,  but 
opposition.  With  friends  and  neighbors  running  then  available  to  public  at  lower  cost,  they  rajn  prevent, 
the  local  courts,  there's  more  chance  of  temper-  declare>  because  the  advertising  costs  would  not 
ing  "justice"  with  “mercy" — to  put  it  more  po-  be  included. 

litely  than  to  talk  about  "favoritism."  .  If  11181  shou,d  come  about,  the  public  would 

A  local  judge  or  prosecutor,  it  is  reasoned,  is 


night  be  favorable  to  their  cause,  but  they  still 
weren’t  sure. 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  whole  contro¬ 
versy  remains  the  different  course  of  action  here 
and  in  New  York's  Westchester  county.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  the  neighboring  county,  no 
question  of  who  had  jurisdiction  over  what,  and 
no  delay  in  reaching  a  definite  plan. 

Westchester  county  simply  made  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  dollars  by  selling  a  pipeline  right 
of  Way  along  its  parkways.  It  would  seem  Con¬ 
necticut  could  profit  by  the  example,  but  our 
officials  seem  intent  on  doing  things  the  hard 
way  and  then  winding  up  in  an  “I  don’t  know” 
confusion. 

Common  Sense  Chance 


new  state  administration  may  still  come  up 
with  a  surprise  on  the  minor  court  dispute.  So 
far,  however,  it  hasn’t  departed  from  the  partisan 
pattern  and  the  usual  deadlock  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  judges  appears  to  be  dead  ahead. 


May  Improve  Station 

Representatives  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  Hartford  Railroad  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Lions  Club  here  today,  at  the  Melba  Inn, 
with  First  Selectman  George  T.  Smith,  Park 
Commissioner  Henry  Kelley,  Miss  Miriam  D. 
Walker  and  Miss  Myra  Valentine  of  the  New 
Canaan  Garden  Club.  Following  the  luncheon  an 
inspection  of  the  railroad  property  was  made. 
It  is  expected  that  improvements,  including 
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their  greatest  surprise  move  of  all — and  go  all 
out  for  common  sense. 

Pretty  Statistics 

JJOUSES  are  higher  priced  today  because 
people  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  them.  No, 
that  is  not  exactly  what  a  prominent  local  home  ual-  The  town  hard,y  realized  it  was  taking  on  a 


new  destiny.  The  real  effects  of  the  change  were 
not  felt  until  the  late  1920s. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  now  historians 
may  smile  just  as  indulgently  at  the  hope  and 
dreams  of  1951  as  we  do  now  at  those  of  1801. 
But  as  we  prepare  to  mark  this  anniversary, 
we  can  only  pray  that  we  will  hold  as  strong 
a  faith  in  this  town  as  did  those  citizens  of 
150  years  ago. 


The  Bouton-Keeler-Kiessling  House 


Conetta  Not  In  Politics 
In  a  personal  statement  to  the  Advertiser,  the 
newly  elected  member  of  the  Democratic  Town 
Committee,  Daniel  Conetta,  declared  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  accepting  this  position.  He  has 
no  desire  to  be  mixed  up  in  politics,  as  he  has 
no  time  to  devote  to  it  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Town  Committee  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  caucus  held  last  week. 


face  a  new  expense,  vastly  increased  prices  for 
more  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  his  fellow  lhe  and  magazines  which  gain  their 

townsmen.  But  actually,  in  the  name  of  real  revenue  from  this  source  and  thus  can  be  sold 
justice,  wouldn’t  it  be  fairer  to  officials  and  law  a  fraetion  of  cost.  But  that  s  getting  away 
violators  alike  if  cases  were  decided  on  their  drom  lhe  subie«t  started  out  on:  So  long  as 
merits  rather  than  on  personal  factors?  we  dePend  on  this  method,  a  clear  line  must  be 

When  major  law  infractions  are  Involved,  or  dra'™  b'tween  advertising  and  news, 
when  there  is  a  dispute  on  the  finding  of  the 

lower  court,  just  such  an  impartial  court  acts  150  Years  Ago  Today  Townsendhes  To  Meet 

on  the  cases.  And  litigants  in  civil  actions  are  Mrs.  Emily  Jackson,  county  organizer  for  the 

willing  to  depend  Upon  judges  or  jurymen  who  QNE  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  today—  “At  Townsend  old  age  revolving  pensions,  announces 
are  strangers  to  them.  a  general  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connect!-  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  fear  of  a  sys-  cut  holden  at  Hartford  ....  upon  a  Petition  of  discussion  and  information  in  Raymond  Hall  a 
tern  under  which  judges  and  other  court  officials,  the  Inhabitant  of  the  Parish  of  Canaan"  ....  week  from  Friday  evening.  N.  E.  Nystrom  of 

selected  on  a  basis  of  knowledge  of  the  job,  it  was  "resolved  by  this  assembly  that  said  Ter-  Bristal,  state  area  manager,  will  be  the  speaker, 

rather  than  merely  for  partisan  reward,  are  en-  ritory  be  and  it  is  hereby  Incorporated  into  a  A  delegation  from  one  of  the  Norwalk  Townsend 

trusted  with  the  task  of  administering  justice?  Town  by  the  name  of  New  Canaan  and  shall  clutas  is  expected  to  be  on  hand. 

In  the  legislative  halls  at  Hartford,  the  present  ever  be  and  remain  a  Town  corporate  with  all 

system  has  resulted  in  disgraceful  tactics  for  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  other  Towns  Another  Stolen  Car 

many  yvars  The  p.tren.ge  zmouuting  t°  nearly  in  thin  State  h.v.,  ..  Another  s.<Un  of  lhe  same  make  that  has  been  to  achieve  a  secure ’podtlon  lor  0,5  MeVry'-G^R^"^ h„lf)  .  .  7;  —  -  .....  .eue..— 

a  million  dollars  a  year  has  at  times  seemed  The  people  of  New  Canaan  of  that  day  had  a  popular  with  an  automobile  thief  here  for  the  New  Canaan  Community  Nursery  Saturday.  '  General  MacArthur-who  knows  the 


[This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  approximately  150  New 
Cancan  Landmarks  articles  which  have  appeared  on 
this  page.  They  will  be  published  soon  in  one  volume 
by  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society.  Since  the 
edition  will  be  limited,  those  wishing  copies  are  being 
advised  to  order  through  Dr.  T.  W.  Benedict  (9-1134), 
treasurer  of  the  society,  or  Mrs.  V.  A.  Hower  (9-1107), 
book  editor.] 

A  SHORT  distance  from  the  village,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cooper  Loockwood’s  Hill,  stands  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  New  Canaan.  Cooper  Lockwood's 
Hill,  so  called  in  the  1800's  because  John  Lockwood 
made  barrels  and  casks  at  the  corner  of  Summed 
Street,  is  commonly  known  by  this  generation  as  East 
Avenue  Hill  and  on  its  crest  you  will  recognize  our 
picturesque  landmark  now.  occupied  by  the  Marquette 
De  Barrys  and  owned  by  Calvin  Kiessling. 

Somewhat  modernized  by  Mr.  Kiessling  in  1920, 
the  transformation,  from  an  old  farmhouse  of  for¬ 
bidding  lines  into  a  comfortable,  architecturally 
pleasing  country  house,  was  pictured  with  before- 
and-after  views  in  the  January  1924  issue  of  House 
and  Garden  magazine. 

By  extending  the  roof  in  the  front  and  rear  and 
supporting  it  with  tall  columns  and  moving  the  front 
porch  to  the  westerly  side  to  balance  the  kitchen  wing 
on  the  easterly  end,  the  "high  neck”  farmhouse  ap¬ 
pearance  was  eliminated.  In  the  interior,  the  modern 
conveniences  of  electricity,  plumbing  and  heating 
were  installed  and  larger  rooms  were  created  by  re¬ 
moving  partitions. 

The  original  wide  board  pine  floors,  some  of  which 
are  22  inches  in  width,  still  remain  throughout  the 
house.  The  third  floor  reveals  the  hewn  timbers  put 
together  with  wood  pins.  Another  interesting  feature 
on  the  third  floor  was  the  former  smoke  room.  Now 
closed  off.  it  was  a  chamber  approximately  three  feet 
by  four  feet,  vented  to  the  chimney,  with  iron  cross 
bars  used  to  hang  the  meats  for  the  smoking 
process. 

The  central  chimney  with  a  dutch  oven  originally 
had  two  fireplaces  on  the  first  floor  and  one  fireplace 
in  a  bedroom  on  the  second  floor.  One  first  floor 
fireplace  which  was  set  in  the  middle  wail  was  en¬ 
closed  with  cupboards  and  book  shelves  and  the  up¬ 
stairs  fireplace  was  also  closed  off.  In  the  remodeling, 
all  the  old  paneling  was  carefully  preserved  and  the 
several  unaltered  features  testify  to  its  colonial  origin 
and  tend  to  preserve  the  old  colonial  atmosphere. 

The  land  history  reveals  that  in  1748  John  Bouton 
acquired  11  acres  with  no  buildings  thereon  from 
Samuel  Grumman  and  David  Comstock,  who  were 
large  land  owners  in  the  Parish.  It  appears  that  said 
John  Bouton  built  a  house  here  between  1758  and 
1761. 

The  Boutons  were  a  prominent  tribe  in  the  colonial 
days  and  had  a  traditional  if  not  factual  history. 
From  1350,  the  military  and  court  records  abound 
with  the  Bouton  name  for  two  centuries.  Nicholas 
Bouton,  who  bore  the  title  of  Count  Chamilly,  Baron 
Montague  de  Natcm,  born  about  1580,  was  the  father 
of  Harard  and  John  (who  were  twins)  and  Noel 
Bouton.  They  were  Huguenots  and  refugees  during 
the  violent  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  predominance  of  the 
Guises  in  France. 

John  Bouton,  son,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  Count 
Nicholas  Bouton,  was  a  Huguenot  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  great  persecution  fled  to  England, 
where  the  government  was  offering  to  send  emigrants 
to  America,  on  condition  they  would  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  of  England. 

A  registry  of  such  emigrants  was  kept  at  London 
and  as  only  one  person  by  the  Bouton  name  is  found 
on  that  registry,  embracing  a  period  of  100  years, 
from  1600  to  1700,  it  is  supposed  that  said  person  was 
this  same  John  Bouton  and  that  all  the  families  of 
Boutons  in  this  country  prior  to  1700,  were  descended 
from  said  John  Bouton,  who  embarked  from  Grave¬ 
send,  England,  in  the  barque  Assurance,  in  July, 
1635,  and  landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  December,  1635. 

This  same  John  Bouton  had  three  wives,  Joan 
Turney,  Abigail  Marvin  and  the  widow  Mary  Steven¬ 
son.  It  appears  that  he  settled  in  the  Norwalk  ;vea 
sometime  around  the  year  1650  with  his  second  wife, 
Abigail  Marvin.  The  many  descendant  children  of 
this  marriage  and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  the 
widow  Mary  Stevenson  were  prominent  figures  in 
New  Canaan’s  early  history. 

John  Bouton,  jr.,  son  of  John  and  Abigail,  and  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel,  were  listed  as  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1733.  It  also 
appears  that  the  John  Bouton  who  built  this  land¬ 
mark  was  a  grandson  of  this  same  John  Bouton  and 
his  third  wife,  the  widow  Mary  Stevenson. 

From  the  Boutons  there  follow  several  changes  in 
ownership  and  parceling  of  the  larger  tract.  In  1772, 
when  the  Rev.  William  Drummond  made  his  famous 
“Visitation, ’’  he  noted  John  Stone  living  in  this  house 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  daughter  Eunice. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  appears 
there  was  considerable  speculation  with  this  property, 
with  no  one  family  owning  or  living  in  the  house 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  chain  of  title 
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reveals  that  through  the  period  from  1798  to  1854 
the  house  came  Into  possession  of  many  prominent 
New  Canaan  families.  . 

Jonathan  Kellogg,  Theophilus  Hanford,  Jared  and 
Abigail  Seymour,  Ezra  Benedict,  Woolsey  Buris, 
Elliott  T.  Raymond,  Joseph  Bouton,  George  Hoyt 
and  Phoebe  Comstock  were  all  owners  through  these 
50-odd  years.  The  next  span  of  60-odd  years  reveals 
the  real  history  of  family  living  in  this  old  colonial 
landmark. 

In  1854,  a  young  couple  from  Ridgefield,  John  and 
Ruth  Keeler,  bought  this  house  from  Phoebe  Com¬ 
stock  and  settled  down  to  raise  their  children  and 
to  make  this  their  life-long  home.  They  were  both 
bom  in  Ridgefield,  John  on  June  11,  1816,  and  Ruth 
Sherwood  on  August  8,  1815.  They  married  in  Ridge¬ 
field  on  October  28,  1834,  at  the  young  ages  of  19 
and  18.  They  lived  there  for  the  next  20  years,  where 
seven  of  their  nine  children  were  born.  After  coming 
to  New  Canaan  in  1854,  they  lived  continuously  in 
this  house  until  their  deaths,  John  in  1880  and  Ruth 
in  1888. 

They  had  five  sons,  Edward  S.,  Theodore,  John  W., 
Charles  R.  and  William  Irving  and  four  daughters, 
Harriet  A.,  Sarah  A.,  Elizabeth  Phyllis  and  Caroline. 
Only'  one  daughter,  Harriet,  ever  married.  Born  in 
Ridgefield  on  June  30,  1840,  she  married  Justus  Fitch 
Hoyt,  the  Blind  Miller’s  son,  at  SL  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Canaan.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Sarah  Lockwood  Keeler  Hoyt,  born  in  New  Canaan 
on  March  26,  1866,  and  is  now  living  in  Ridgefield. 

Elizabeth  Phyllis  Keeler,  born  in  Ridgefield  on 
July  4,  1884,  was  a  school  teacher  and  taught  in  Wes¬ 
ton  until  1888  when  she  returned  home  to  help  care 
for  her  ailing  mother.  Phyllis,  as  she  was  called,  died 
in  1902,  only  four  years  after  her  mother’s  death. 
Sarah,  born  in  Ridgefield  on  May  27,  1842,  and  Caro¬ 
line,  born  in  Ridgefield  on  August  23,  1850,  both 
remained  at  home  and  lived  in  this  house  the  longest 
of  any  of  the  family  Of  these  two  maiden  Keeler 
daughters,  vague  recollections  invite  the  pen  of  an 
imaginative  novelist. 

Distinctly  Victorian,  they  might  have  fitted  into 
some  of  those  charming  pictures  of  refined  ultra 
conservatives  one  recalls  from  Cranford.  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  is  said  to  have  never  left  the  place  since  her 
childhood.  They  watched  thq  world  change  while 
they  guarded  their  traditions  behind  curtained  win¬ 
dows  in  quiet  seclusion. 

Miss  Sarah  died  in  1913  leaving  Miss  Caroline  alone 
in  the  Keeler  homestead.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Miss  Sarah  Keeler  Hoyt,  previously  mentioned  as  the 
daughter  of  Justus  Fitch  Hoyt  and  Harriet  Keeler 
Hoyt,  returned  to  live  with  her  Aunt  Caroline.  While 
Miss  Caroline  continued  to  live  in  quiet  seclusion, 
Miss  Sarah  Hoyt  assumed  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  running  the  household. 

One  of  the  cherished  memories  of  preparing  this 
paper  will  be  the  friendly  visit  with  Miss  Hoyt  who 
assisted  me  greatly  with  information  about  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Keeler  family  and  the  early  history 
of  their  house.  Eighty-five  years  old  this  past  March, 
she  conversed  with  an  inspiring  twinkle  in  her  eye 
about  New  Canaan. 

It  was  Miss  Hoyt's  family  that  owned  the  property 
where  Lakeview  Cemetery  is  now  located.  This  land 
was  turned  over  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  New 
Canaan  by  the  Hoyts  for  use  as  burial  grounds  and  it 
eventually  became  the  possession  of  the  New  Canaan 
Cemetery  Association. 

Miss  Hoyt  remained  with  Miss  Caroline  until  apple 
blossom  time  in  May,  1920,  when  the  Keeler  house 
was  sold  to  the  present  owner,  Calvin  Kiessling.  Miss 
Caroline,  for  the  first  time  in  over  an  half  century 
left  her  home  and  went  to  Westfield,  N.J.,  to  spend 
the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life  with  her  niece, 
Marion  Holmes  Keeler. 

The  Keeler  house  was  the  first  home  of  Calvin 
Kiessling  and  his  family  in  New  Canaan.  They  resided 
there  for  ten  years  before  moving  to  their  present 
home  on  Wahackma  Road.  They  came  from  New  York 
City  looking  for  a  country  home  and  Mr.  Kiessling, 
being  a  distinguished  architect,  saw  the  possibilities 
in  the  Keeler  farmhouse  and  the  job  of  rejuvenation 
and  remodeling  was  undertaken  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  pride. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Keeler  house  by  the  Kiessling 
family  preserved  for  the  present  the  long  historical 
background  established  by  such  former  owners  as 
the  Boutons  and  Keelers.  Mrs.  Kiessling  was  Grace 
Saltonstall  before  marriage  and  is  descended  from 
fhl  c  u  _r<l  Saltonstall  who  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Saltonstall  family  in  America.  Their  £mily  has 
iong  been  associated  with  such  families  as  the 
Adams  Lodges  and  Cabots,  who  still  breed  leaders  in 
the  political  and  cultural  fields. 

So  this,  one  of  our  very  oldest  houses,  echoes  the 
lives  of  colonial  adventurers,"  puritans,  recluses  and 
modems.  Thus  the  endless  record  of  our  evolution 
is  marked  here  in  New  Canaan  in  this  modest  old 
house  at  the  crest  of  East  Avenue  Hill. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  given  to  Stephen  Hoyt 
Si-fir  iFatle,SSe  a?i  glance  and  to  Miss  Sarah 
^  ^  Runy°n  and  Calvin  Kiessling 

for  their  valuable  information. 
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The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  its 
community  by  promoting  a  love  of  the  land  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
traditions  and  human  associations  that  it  has  accumulated.  We  hold  that 
good  citizenship  in  the  present  is  enhanced  by  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  an  honorable  past.  By  adhering  to  the  broad  objective  of  com¬ 
munity  service,  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  private  hobby,  the  Society  has 
gained  an  important  place  in  the  community.  Dues  are  nominal  in  order  to 
attract  wide  membership,  which  at  present  has  reached  a  figure  of  about 
ten  percent  of  the  entire  population.  Special  gifts  and  bequests  are  used 
to  finance  activities  which  could  not  be  covered  by  income  from  dues 
alone.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  publications,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  one. 

This  book  is  the  culmination  of  the  Society’s  most  ambitious  project  to 
date.  It  assembles  under  one  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  articles 
which  have  appeared  singly  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  Canaan 
Advertiser.  Our  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  one  such  page.  The  arti¬ 
cles  have  attracted  great  interest,  locally  and  far  beyond  our  borders. 

The  Advertiser  has  won  many  awards  for  excellence  in  its  own  right  but 
several  of  them  have  cited  the  unique  contribution  of  the  “Landmarks’’ 
to  its  editorial  page.  On  September  14,  1949,  both  the  Society  and  the 
Advertiser  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American  Association 
for  State  and  Local  History,  in  recognition  of  their  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  local  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  articles  has  been  the  wide 
participation  in  their  preparation.  Through  this  venture  the  Society  has 
been  successful  in  attracting  to  its  work  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people,  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  community.  Among  the  contributors 
the  reader  will  see  many  famous  professional  names  intermingled  with 
those  of  our  amateur  writers  and  artists.  All  are  local  citizens— many 
relative  newcomers  to  New  Canaan— and  all  alike  volunteered  their 
services. 
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The  project  was  conceived  by  S.  Pearce  Browning,  Jr.,  then  President 
of  the  Society,  when  Edwin  Eberman  showed  him  a  volume  of  Nantucket 
sketches  that  he  had  just  published.  For  his  own  pleasure  Mr.  Eberman 
had  begun  some  drawings  of  NewCanaan  scenes  and  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  publication.  Mr.  Browning  saw  the  possibility  of  a  popular 
illustrated  series  on  local  history,  and  of  securing  a  broad  participation  in 
the  individual  research  assignments.  The  series  was  launched  with  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  “Landmark”  on  November  26, 1946,  and  continued  with 
a  high  degree  of  regularity,  except  in  the  summers,  for  nearly  five  years. 

Mr.  Eberman  did  the  first  forty  drawings  consecutively  as  well  as 
others  later  when  called  on,  and  throughout  the  series  he  rendered  inval¬ 
uable  aid  to  the  editors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  would  have 
been  no  series  without  him.  Mr.  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  A.N.  A.,  arranged  for 
the  artists  for  the  second  season.  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Keane  directed  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  for  a  season  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Gerald  I. 
Cutler,  the  duties  including,  by  this  time,  the  assignment  of  artists  as  well 
as  authors.  Mrs.  V.  Allen  Hower  served  in  this  capacity,  thereafter,  and 
also  as  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee  for  this  book.  While  many 
others  have  contributed  generously  of  their  time  and  effort,  these  are  the 
people  who  carried  the  administrative  burden.  It  is  to  their  initiative  and 
persistence  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  largely  due. 

Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  who  saw  in  this  project  the  fruition  of  a  lifetime  of 
study  in  the  human  associations  of  the  land,  has  assisted  nearly  every 
author  in  research  and  has  been  an  invaluable  guide  and  counsellor  as 
well  as  a  source  of  inspiration  throughout.  Few  of  the  writers  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  historical  research  or  with  the  details  of  New  Canaan’s  past,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoyt’s  guidance  that  they  have  done  such  creditable 
and  enthusiastic  work. 

Widespread  participation  has  necessarily  resulted  in  an  unevenness 
not  usual  in  professional  work  but  which  lends  added  charm  here.  In  the 
main  the  articles  are  presented  substantially  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Advertiser.  Almost  no  major  changes  have  been  made,  but  all  were  re¬ 
read  and  corrected  and  in  some  cases  additional  material  has  been  in¬ 
cluded.  We  hope  no  significant  errors  have  slipped  by,  but  we  do  not 
claim  a  uniform  degree  of  authority  for  every  article.  Historians  and 
geanealogists  will  find  this  book  an  invaluable  guide  to  their  own  research 
but  for  further  and  in  some  cases  more  authoritative  material  they  are 
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referred  to  the  Society’s  extensive  library,  its  earlier  book,  “Readings  in 
New  Canaan  History,”  published  in  1949,  and  to  the  “Annuals”  published 
each  year  since  1943. 

The  revisions,  additions  and  corrections  were  accomplished  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  whose  work  is  deeply  appreciated.  Besides  those  already 
named,  the  members  of  the  committee  working  under  Mrs.  Hower  were: 
Mrs.  Horace  A.  Barry,  Mrs.  Addison  C.  Burnham,  Miss  Alice  Bristow, 
Mrs.  John  G.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Ernst  J.  Guengerich,  Mrs.  John  M.  Lyden,  Miss 
Helen  Bristow,  Mrs.  Watson  W.  Lee,  Mrs.  Milton  M.  Purdy,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Valentine,  Mrs.  Alex  B.  Carver,  and  Messrs.  Frederick  O.  McKenzie,  Sr., 
Frederick  O.  McKenzie  Jr.,  Marshall  H.  Montgomery,  Theodore  F.  Bene¬ 
dict,  Arba  B.  Marvin,  Halsted  H.  Myers.  The  cooperation  of  the  New 
Canaan  Advertiser  at  all  times  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Our  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Elliott  B.  Macrae,  president  of  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  has  again  and  very  generously  had  his  firm  supervise  production. 
To  Mr.  B.  D.  Recca  of  that  firm  we  are  indebted  for  help  at  every  stage. 
The  book  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Macrae,  Mr.  Recca  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Jacobs, whose  press  executed  the  typography  and  letterpress  you  see  here. 

The  Landmarks  covered  by  this  series  have  been  chosen  without  any 
fixed  pattern.  In  the  main  they  are  those  thought  to  be  the  oldest  but  we 
have  included  a  good  sample  of  the  modern  houses  which  are  rapidly 
appearing  on  our  hillsides.  History  is  new  as  well  as  old.  We  are  well 
aware  that  some  houses  just  as  old,  or  new,  and  just  as  distinguished  as 
those  included  here  have  been  omitted.  The  actual  selection  has  been  of 
landmarks  for  which  there  was  an  interested  author  or  artist.  We  hope 
that  those  which  remain  may  be  the  subject  of  a  second  volume  to  be 
published  sometime  in  the  future. 

The  reader  should  note  carefully  the  date  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
each  article  ( and  also  in  the  middle  of  a  few  long  ones  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  or  more  installments ) .  This  is  the  date  on  which  the  original 
material  first  appeared  in  the  Advertiser.  This  is  the  point  of  reference 
which  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind,  for  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
revise  the  articles  to  include  events  which  took  place  after  theii  original 
publication  dates. 
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THE  SILLIMAN-HOUSTON  HOUSE 


Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[N ovember  26,  1946 ] 


In  1731  when  the  common  land  was  being  di¬ 
vided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  colonies,  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Thomas  Hanford  2nd,  “eight  acres  in  Canaan 
eastward  of  Haines  Ridge,  west  of  Five  Mile 
River  bounded  north  and  east  by  common 
land,  south  by  ye  highway  and  west  by  Mr. 
Haynes.” 

In  1736,  Hanford  sold  this  land  to  Samuel 
Prindle  for  sixty  pounds.  This  deed  describes 
the  land  as  eight  and  one-half  acres  with  the 
same  bounds  except  Mr.  Haynes  having  died, 
the  west  is  noted  as  “Heirs  of  Mr.  Haynes.” 

In  1737,  Prindle  sold  eight  and  one-half  acres 
with  a  house  to  Oliver  Arnold  bound  north  by 


common  land,  east  by  David  Marvin  &  com¬ 
mon,  south  by  highway,  west  by  John  Bartlett 
and  Samuel  Hanford.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
east  and  west  bounds  have  changed.  Land  was 
changing  hands  rapidly  at  this  date.  This  spot 
is  described  as  being  in  “Canaan  Parish”  for 
the  first  time,  the  parish  having  been  formed  in 
1731-33. 

In  1740,  Oliver  Arnold  sold  to  William  Bolt, 
“fifteen  acres  at  Haynes  Ridge  with  dwelling 
house  bounded  north  by  Capt.  Sam  Hanford, 
east  by  Hanford  and  David  Marvin,  south  by 
highway,  west  by  Haynes  Ridge.” 

In  1767  William  Bolt  sold  “ten  acres  at  the 
lower  end  of  Haynes  Ridge  near  ye  meeting 


house”  to  Stephen  Hanford  bounded  north  by 
Capt.  Hanford,  east  by  Hanford  and  Andrew 
Seymour,  south  and  west  by  highway.  The 
price  was  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  1788  Sarah  Hanford,  widow  of  Stephen, 
sold  to  Elisha  Leeds  this  same  land  for  two 
hundred  eighty  five  pounds.  Although  inflation 
might  be  a  factor  in  the  increased  value  of  this 
land,  it  is  still  a  safe  inference  that  the  house 
had  been  built  during  this  period  between  1767 
and  1788.  Tradition  substantiates  this  belief  for 
there  has  always  been  a  story  current  that  Ste¬ 
phen  Hanford  kept  a  tavern  there  during  the 
revolutionary  days.  In  substantiation  of  this 
tradition  there  appears  in  the  Connecticut 
Archives,  Revolutionary  War,  1st  Series,  Vol. 
XI,  Document  32,  the  following:  “To  Stephen 
Hanford  for  horse  keeping  14  nights.”  This  ac¬ 
count  is  accepted  by  Eliphalet  Lockwood  Feb. 
20,  1777. 

This  authentic  record  reveals  our  local  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Revolutionary  War  at  the  time 
when  Connecticut  troops  were  being  rushed  to 
the  support  of  Washington’s  army  in  the  New 
York  area. 

In  March  1798  the  will  of  Elisha  Leeds  was 
probated.  It  devised  “to  my  dutiful  and  well 
beloved  Son-in-law,  Joseph  Silliman  and  his 
wife  Martha,  my  daughter,”  the  property  above 
described.  This  Joseph  Silliman  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Robert  Silliman,  second  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  was  a  physician,  a 
prominent  man  in  the  parish.  He  had  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  Samuel  Cook  Silliman 
was  Town  Clerk  well  into  the  next  century.  His 
son,  Joseph,  married  Martha  Mitchell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  the  fourth  pastor, 
and  continued  to  occupy  the  home.  Of  their 
children,  Joseph  Mitchell  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Stephen  Hoyt  and  his  wife, 
Ciley  Renedict.  Their  family  consisting  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Mitchell,  James  Hoyt,  Martha,  Robert 
Leeds,  Nelson,  Caroline  and  Ethel,  are  the  gen¬ 
eration  still  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  this 
ancient  line:  James,  still  identified  with  the 
Silliman  Hardware  store  married  Phoebe  Jane 
Hoyt  who  died  without  issue;  Caroline,  who 
never  married  but  spent  her  active  life  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  teacher  in  Asia  Minor  and  who  has  but 


recently  retired  and  returned  to  live  with  her 
family;  Ethel,  who  married  George  Kellogg 
and  lives  on  St.  Johns  Place. 

0  ft  * 

Addendum  by 

Marion  H.  Fuller 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kingstand  Hous¬ 
ton,  the  present  owners,  bought  the  house  in 
1924,  it  was  the  first  actual  purchase  since 
Elisha  Leeds  bought  it  in  1788.  For  the  next 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  it  was  handed 
down  by  will  in  the  Silliman  family.  This  un¬ 
usual  record  indirectly  points  up  the  warm 
charm  of  this  fine  old  homestead. 

The  Houstons  have  taken  great  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  original  character  of  the  house  mak¬ 
ing  changes  only  to  improve  its  liveability. 
They  altered  the  rear  ell  of  the  house  to  make 
a  modern  kitchen,  and  enlarged  the  living 
room  at  one  end  by  doing  away  with  a  hallway. 
In  some  cases  they  uncovered  more  of  the  fine 
paneling,  and  opened  up  fireplaces. 

A  long  porch  across  the  front  of  the  house, 
of  a  later  vintage,  was  replaced  by  an  exact 
replica  of  the  original  one.  This  was  copied  by 
an  architect  from  a  photograph  found  in  the 
attic,  which  showed  a  very  tall  man  in  a  very 
tall  stovepipe  hat  walking  down  the  porch— 
probably  he  was  an  earlier  Silliman. 

Thus  the  house  stands  today,  on  a  wide 
sweep  of  lawn  at  the  first  curve  of  Oenoke 
Ridge  beyond  St.  Mark’s,  very  much  as  it  has 
for  so  many  years,  trim  and  solid  and  mellow. 
The  traditional  simple  design,  the  white  clap¬ 
board  and  big  square  chimney  are  handsome, 
warm-hearted  reminders  of  the  early  days. 

The  interior  is  somewhat  more  spacious  to¬ 
day  because  of  the  Houston  improvements,  but 
the  four  wonderful  old  fireplaces,  the  excellent 
paneling  throughout,  and  the  hammered  iron¬ 
work  recall  the  unexcelled  handcraft  of  the  ar¬ 
tisans  who  built  houses  of  this  period.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  house  reflects  care  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  serves  today  in  its  best  capacity,  as  a 
most  gracious  home. 
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Mr.  Houston  spent  most  of  his  early  years  in 
the  historic  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
although  he  was  born  in  Boston.  His  father, 
Frank  A.  Houston  was  active  in  the  early  life 
of  the  telephone  industry  and  served  as  coun¬ 
sel  and  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company  until  his  death.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Houghton  Houston  was  born  in  New 


Yoik,  but  her  parents,  Augustus  S.  Houghton 
and  Carol  LeBan  Scjuier  lived  in  New  Canaan 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Houghton,  an  enthusiastic 
conservationist,  was  instrumental  in  the  pass¬ 
age  of  many  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds 
and  fur-bearing  animals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hous¬ 
ton  have  three  children,  Philip  K.,  Jr.,  Marga¬ 
ret  Morgan  and  Sherrill  Houghton. 


THE  BETTS-OGDEN-MORRIS  HOUSE 

Stephen  B.  Hoyt  and  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

Marshall  H.  Montgomery,  Authors 

[ December  5,  1946] 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Morris, 
Jr.,  and  family  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Oenoke  Avenue  and  Country  Club  Road  is  one 
of  New  Canaan’s  best  examples  of  the  standard 
New  England  all  purpose  house.  Sometimes 
called  the  “double-breasted,”  it  always  has  two 


full  stories,  a  center  chimney,  and  a  center  door 
flanked  by  pairs  of  windows  with  five  windows 
across  the  top.  This  particular  house  is  not  only 
pleasing  to  look  at,  it  has  been  pleasing  to  live 
in,  having  successfully  and  typically  reflected 
through  its  owners  the  changing  nature  of  New 
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Canaan,  from  fanning  to  local  industry,  to 
summer  only  living,  to  commuter  all  year  round 
living. 

There  came  to  Norwalk  in  1650  among  the 
first  group  of  settlers  one  Thomas  Betts,  from 
Guilford.  His  son,  Thomas  Jr.,  died  in  1717 
owning  land  at  Smith’s  Ridge  near  the  swamp 
at  the  head  of  Five  Mile  River  and  also  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Five  Mile  River.  This  latter 
tract  undoubtedly  ran  up  to  the  crest  of  Oenoke 
Ridge,  and  is  the  piece  which  interests  us.  It 
fell  to  John  Betts,  the  second  of  Thomas,  Jr.’s 
sons. 

John  Betts  married  Hannah  Burwell,  was  a 
farmer  and  carpenter,  and  also  the  architect  of 
five  sons,  one  of  whom,  John,  Jr.  inherited 
enough  of  his  father’s  skill  and  enough  of  his 
land  to  build  the  house  which  is  our  subject. 
The  dating  would  be  somewhere  between 
1749,  when  he  acquired  the  property,  and  1761, 
when  he  made  one  of  those  queer  distributions 
in  lieu  of  a  will  which  make  us  wonder  what 
family  life  was  like  in  those  days.  To  his  widow 
he  gave  one  half  of  the  house,  one  half  of  the 
barn,  one  half  of  the  well,  and  one  half  of  the 
fruit  trees  ( not  one  half  of  the  orchard,  notice ) , 
and  to  one  of  his  two  sons,  Jesse,  all  the  other 
halves. 

In  1769  Jesse  and  his  mother  gave  up  their 
dual  tenancy  in  favor  of  single  occupancy  and 
ownership  by  the  other  brother,  whom  we  shall 
call  John  Betts  II,  otherwise  listed  in  the  old 
deeds  and  documents  as  John  the  Absentee. 
His  absenteeism  was  an  enforced  one,  due  to 
peculiar  convictions  he  had  about  the  Crown 
with  the  Revolution  coming  on— we  find  him 
referred  to  as  Hiving  with  the  enemy  over  on 
Long  Island.”  The  house  and  land,  therefore, 
reverted  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  David  St. 
John,  who  was  Judge  of  Probate  and  custodian 
in  such  matters. 

The  next  transfer,  which  describes  “a  certain 
piece  of  land  with  an  old  dwelling  house 
thereon,  23  acres  more  or  less,”  turns  out  to  be 
a  real  eyebrow  raiser.  With  the  war  over  and 
the  State  required  to  dispose  of  its  confiscated 
properties,  who  shows  up  as  the  new  owner  but 
David  St.  John,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Judge?  The  ad¬ 
jective  “old”  is  probably  less  a  clue  to  antiquity 


than  a  reference  to  dilapidation  and  neglect 
after  years  of  State  ownership.  Anyway,  David 
Jr.  made  a  quick  turn  and  sold  to  Zabrid  June  in 
1790,  who  as  absentee  owner  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  made  a  sale  to  a  David  Smith,  who  had 
acquired  quite  a  little  surrounding  land.  David 
Smith  remained  owner  eleven  years,  then  sold 
out  to  Seth  and  Mathilda  Kellogg,  neighbors, 
who  in  1810  let  the  property  go  to  another 
neighbor  on  the  north,  Isaac  Benedict. 

Isaac  Benedict  was  one  of  New  Canaan’s 
heroes  in  the  Revolution,  who,  after  the  war, 
had  become  a  man  of  substance  and  achieved 
the  dignity  of  Deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  never  lived  in  the  Betts  house,  but 
evidently  bought  it  in  order  to  provide  a  home 
and  farm  for  his  son-in-law,  William  Daven¬ 
port,  who  took  title  to  the  place  in  1812.  Wil¬ 
liam  Davenport  and  Abigail  Benedict  were 
married  by  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  the  groom 
being  the  son  of  Deacon  John  Davenport,  lord 
of  the  manor  over  on  Davenport  Ridge.  This 
union  of  two  prominent  families  produced 
eight  children,  and  the  house  now  entered  one 
of  its  happiest  eras. 

The  farm  consisted  of  thirty  acres,  with  or¬ 
charding  and  sheep  raising  the  prominent  ac¬ 
tivities.  Following  the  death  of  Abigail  Bene¬ 
dict  in  1839  William  Davenport  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  became  an  active  leader  in 
the  Plymouth  Church.  He  continued  to  come 
to  New  Canaan  summers,  however,  visiting 
members  of  his  family  who  occupied  the  house 
—here  is  a  rare,  probably  unique,  example  of 
a  native  son  of  New  Canaan  who  also  led  the 
vanguard  of  summer  colonists  from  the  city. 
Because  of  his  leadership  in  Brooklyn  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  he  may  well  have  been  responsible  for 
the  pronounced  cast  that  city  gave  to  the  sea¬ 
sonable  influx  which  reached  full  tide  in  the 
’80’s  and  ’90’s. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  with  his  family 
grown  and  scattered,  Mr.  Davenport  sold  the 
house  with  its  usual  30  acres  to  Edmond  Og¬ 
den.  Although  born  in  Wilton,  Edmond  was 
the  son  of  New  Canaan  residents,  Jesse  and 
Esther  Elwoof  Ogden.  He  married  Theodosia 
Fancher  of  Poundridge,  and  the  young  couple 
farmed  in  that  town  for  a  while  before  enlarg- 
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mg  their  activities  by  buying  the  Davenport 
place  in  1851.  Their  children  later  became 
closely  identified  with  the  upper  Oenoke  Ridge 
section,  and  the  house  which  some  of  them  oc¬ 
cupied,  the  present  Esty  place,  is  an  almost 
identical  copy  of  the  Betts  house.  Edmond  and 
Theodosia  Ogden  died  shortly  apart,  after  al¬ 
most  40  years’  residence  and  after  long  and  full 
lives.  In  1891  their  heirs  sold  the  property  to  a 
New  York  merchant  and  his  sisters,  Roland  and 
Sarah  Ridley. 

Now  began  the  third  successive  ownership 
that  was  to  exceed  the  span  of  a  generation. 
The  Ridleys  had  already  spent  many  summers 
in  the  house  across  the  road,  and  this  habit  of 
summer  occupancy  they  continued  faithfuly 
for  the  length  of  their  tenure,  or  until  1925. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  because  it  was 
lived  in  so  little,  the  house  got  the  reputation 
among  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  of  be¬ 
ing  “haunted”— this  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  magnificent  barn  in  back  had  be¬ 
come  a  fabulous  bat  roost,  from  which  the 
house  itself  was  not  immune.  The  surviving 
Ridley  in  1925  sold  the  property  to  Thomas  S. 
Cole,  who  was  then  living  in  the  next  house 
north  and  had  acquired  nearly  all  the  lands 
owned  by  Deacon  Benedict  on  the  Ridge  more 
than  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

A  year  later,  the  house  with  its  again  inevi¬ 
table  30  acres  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  in  whose  hands  it  remains  today.  With  a 
background  of  fifteen  summers  in  New  Canaan 
behind  them,  Louise  Van  Anden  Frank  and  her 
husband  George  S.  Frank  were  the  buyers.  Al¬ 
though  continuing  to  come  there  only  for  the 
summers,  they  restored  it  to  its  original  charac¬ 
ter.  Their  daughter  is  Mrs.  Morris,  who  with 
her  four  children,  Joan,  Whitney,  Louise  and 
George,  have  completed  the  final  restorative 
touch— all  year  round  living. 

Turning  now  to  the  house  itself,  we  have 
here  another  example  of  the  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  the  center-chimney  type  construc¬ 
tion— how  with  the  chimney  as  a  pivot  a  house 
can  be  completely  altered  and  transformed. 
The  chances  are  the  house  John  Betts,  Jr.  built, 
was  a  one  and  a  half  story  structure  facing 
south  to  the  present  Country  Club  Road.  There 


are  both  internal  and  external  evidences  for 
this.  The  internal  ones  are  structural  (signs  of 
an  old  stairwell  on  the  north  side  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  etc.),  the  other  the  fact  that  the  half  a 
house  John  gave  his  widow  Sally,  he  carefully 
designated  as  the  east  half,  which  we  know 
contained  the  kitchen  and  would  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  distaff  side. 

Then  some  owner  after  the  Revolution  raised 
the  ceiling  (carpenters  in  the  1920’s  verified 
signs  of  a  lower  one),  added  the  full  second 
story  and  in  the  process  produced  a  house  fac¬ 
ing  west  to  the  main  Ridge  road  as  it  does  to¬ 
day.  Another  clue  to  this  is  the  way  the  win¬ 
dows  across  the  top  front  are  not  evenly  spaced 
but  flank  the  center  one  in  pairs,  a  sign  of  the 
better  styling  that  came  along  in  post-Revolu- 
tion  times.  For  many  years  after  that  war,  a 
smithy  stood  on  the  corner  and  was  part  of  the 
property— although  the  hardware  includes  no 
strap-hinges,  the  H-hinges  which  remain  and 
the  pre-machine  nails  undoubtedly  came  from 
its  forge. 

At  basement  level  the  center  chimney  is 
about  average  size  for  New  Canaan  houses, 
and  is  made  of  the  usual  native  ledge  rock, 
probably  originally  laid  up  dry.  It  tapers  sharp¬ 
ly  at  first  floor  ceiling  level,  another  sign  of  the 
smaller  height  of  the  original  house.  Three  fire¬ 
places  ring  it  on  the  first  floor,  that  on  the  west 
in  the  present  dining  room,  the  original  kitchen, 
being  remarkable  for  its  beautifully  cut  and 
fitted  hearthstone  in  one  piece  nine  feet  in 
length,  its  great  weight  supported  by  massive 
cantilever  beams  in  the  cellar.  The  chimney  has 
the  usual  complement  of  concealed  and  uncon¬ 
cealed  closets,  cupboards,  and  ovens,  one  of 
these  a  smoke  closet  on  the  second  floor  from 
which  people  still  living  can  remember  coming 
to  their  homes,  hams  and  other  smoked  meats 
hung  there  during  the  Ogden  tenancy. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  iden¬ 
tical  mantelpieces  in  the  north  and  south 
rooms,  one  still  waiting  the  carver’s  touch,  the 
other  one  carved  “country-style”  in  that  good 
journeyman  manner  so  frequently  found,  and 
only  lately  coming  into  its  own,  as  a  subject  of 
study  and  admiration.  The  uncarved  wood¬ 
work  is  in  the  present  paneled  study  on  the 
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north,  formerly  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Ogden, 
who  was  bedridden  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 
The  carved  mantelpiece  is  in  the  living  room  on 
the  south,  the  proper  show-off  place.  The  un¬ 
reliability  of  family  traditions  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  Ogdens  claimed  the  carv¬ 
ing  was  done  by  a  member  of  his  family  using 
a  pen-knife  on  long  winter  evenings,  while  an¬ 
other  Ogden  stated  the  carving  was  there  long 
before  he  was  born  in  1859. 

Other  features  of  note  are  the  well  preserved 
wide  board  floors,  the  good  proportion  to  the 
clapboarding,  and  the  interesting  front  door 
with  surrounding  woodwork  and  fan-lights. 


Mrs.  Frank  had  to  rip  off  a  Victorian  ginger¬ 
bread  porch  in  order  to  bring  this  latter  feature 
to  the  attention  and  gaze  of  an  admiring  public. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  a  house  as  fine  as 
the  Betts  house  can  be  made  by  a  reference  to 
the  barn.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  besought  by 
builders  to  sell  them  his  barn,  their  intent  be¬ 
ing  to  tear  it  down  and  cart  its  timbers  away. 
Whereas  they  wouldn’t  dare  ask  a  man  for  his 
own  home,  they  would  be  humbly  grateful  for 
just  his  barn,  that  they  might  put  something 
akin  to  quality  in  their  modern  construction. 
Need  more  be  said  or  inferred? 


THE  LIBRARY 


Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[December  12,  1946] 


The  architectural  gem,  designed  by  the  late 
Alfred  H.  Taylor  and  built  by  John  Mahon,  of 
native  granite  every  piece  of  which  was 
thoughtfully  selected  for  its  particular  spot  in 
the  structure,  is  our  Parthenon. 

Walk  east  on  Cherry  Street  some  Winter  af¬ 
ternoon  when  the  late  sun  illumines  the  north 
facade  and  see  the  art  and  craftsmanship  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  mosaic  which  frames  the  paladin 
window.  This  was  not  accident.  Mahon  strug¬ 
gled  to  select  these  stones.  His  men  worked 
long  days  in  laying  them.  Then  came  Taylor, 
and  refused.  Stones  were  removed  and  others 
selected.  Profit  went  to  the  winds.  It  had  to  be 
beautiful. 

In  the  story  of  its  financing,  the  library  re¬ 
veals  New  Canaan  of  a  half  century  past  as  to 
its  civic  pride,  methods  of  awakening  public 
sentiment  and  constancy  of  the  few  who  visu¬ 
alized  an  objective.  It  was  not  allegro  in  tempo, 
nor  brilliant  in  publicity  technique,  but  patient 
and  persistent  with  unflagging  zeal  and  confi¬ 
dence.  No  discussion  of  the  library  structure 


and  history  would  be  complete  did  it  not  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  New  Canaan  people  who 
fostered  its  childhood  days. 

In  1811  Rev.  William  Bonney,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister,  was  the  first  of  these  to  enter 
the  era  of  our  independence  as  a  Town  just  set 
apart  from  Norwalk  and  Stamford.  The  body 
politic  now  took  on  a  different  complexion. 
Congregational  ministers  whose  grave  and  au¬ 
tocratic  responsibilities  had  given  that  unique 
character  to  early  New  England  which  has 
never  ceased  to  intrigue  writers  of  historical 
novels  even  to  this  day,  now  found  themselves 
quite  out  of  style  in  the  garb  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  all  but  deified  Calvanists.  Nonetheless, 
they  were  still  the  representatives  of  culture  in 
their  communities  and  in  the  Rev.  William 
Bonney,  the  newly  born  New  Canaan  enjoyed 
a  leader  who  recognized  his  position  and  its 
obligations.  He  did  many  fine  things  for  the 
young  community,  among  which  was  the 
founding  of  our  first  library. 

In  an  ancient  yellowed  journal,  one  may  read 
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The  Library 


in  the  fine  script  of  Mr.  Bonney’s  quill  pen,  the 
following  preamble  to  our  first  library  organi¬ 
zation: 

“Constitution  of  the  Young  Peoples  Library  of 
New  Canaan— 

“Whereas  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  im¬ 
portant  knowledge  is  essential  to  usefulness,  re¬ 
spectability,  and  happiness,  and  the  season  of  youth 
is  eminently  favorable  to  such  improvement— We 
the  subscribers  considering  the  scarcity  of  books 
adapted  to  early  life,  do  form  ourselves  into  a 
Library  Company  for  the  above  purpose  and  en 
gage  to  govern  ourselves  by  the  following  articles.’ 

Then  follows  a  formidable  array  of  “musts” 
and  “do  nots”  by  which  they  protected  their 
treasures  and  governed  the  privilege  of  using 
them. 

Next,  comes  their  catalog  listing  one  hundred 
and  seven  volumes  with  the  value  of  each  set 
forth  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  totalling 
32  pounds,  10  shillings,  and  10  pence,  or  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  new  currency,  $81.98.  Although 


the  year  was  1811  rural  people  still  figured  in 
the  old  English  manner. 

The  titles  reveal  pretty  sturdy  taste  in  book 
reading— not  many  for  amusement  or  diversion. 
Here  are  some  of  them:  Fordyce’s  Sermons, 
Smith  on  the  Prophesies,  Mores’  Strictures  on 
Female  Education,  Solitude  Sweetened,  Zim¬ 
merman  on  Solitude,  Memoirs  of  Pious  Women, 
Drelincourt  on  Death,  Baxter’s  Saints  Rest, 
Watts  on  the  Mind,  Practical  Piety,  Volume  1, 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Some  few  sweetmeats  to 
reward  the  digestion  of  this  substantial  diet 
are:  Hawkins’  Voyage,  Life  of  Putnam,  Village 
Dialogues  in  two  volumes,  Silliman’s  Travels, 
Edwards  on  the  Affections,  Rural  Philosophy, 
Farmer  Boy,  Life  of  Washington,  and  even 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

After  this  imposing  list  of  books,  comes  their 
“Acts  and  Votes  of  the  Company.”  They  held 
but  one  meeting  a  year  at  which  they  elected 
Rev.  William  Bonney  librarian,  David  Chi¬ 
chester,  or  Trowbridge  Benedict,  treasurer, 
and  an  “Examining  Committee”  of  five.  As 
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would  be  expected,  these  five  were  Benedicts, 
Weeds,  Davenports,  Crisseys,  Carters,  Stevens, 
St.  Johns,  Fitches,  Keelers,  Comstocks,  Ayres,  a 
true  cross-section  of  the  newly  born  town  start¬ 
ing  out  at  last  on  its  own  after  nearly  a  century 
as  a  part  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford. 

At  each  annual  meeting,  “the  worth  of  a 
share”  in  the  company  was  declared  to  be 
seventy-five  cents.  By  1818  the  routine  seems 
to  have  been  working  so  well  that  they  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  examining  committee  and  left 
the  management  entirely  to  the  Librarian. 

The  last  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
record  of  the  circulation  of  the  books.  Pages 
are  ruled  both  ways  with  names  at  the  left  mar¬ 
gin  and  a  vertical  column  for  each  month 
where  charges  are  entered  by  number  of  books 
loaned.  Here  a  study  reveals  the  popularity  of 
certain  books  and  indicates  their  choice  in 
reading  matter.  It  is  truly  “handwriting  on  the 
wall”— faint  harbingers  of  new  fields  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  Examining  Committee  inflicted  fines 
upon  any  who  “had  failed  to  return  a  book 
when  due— twelve  and  one-half  cents  and  one 
cent  daily  until  returned.”  Also,  “for  turning 
down  any  page,  a  fine  of  six  cents  or  for  greas¬ 
ing  the  print  or  tearing  a  leaf,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents.” 

Choice  of  books  was  controlled  by  an  alpha¬ 
betical  roll  call  each  month  when  a  “proprietor” 
should  have  one  minute  to  make  up  his  mind. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  no  records 
of  our  public  library.  In  1880  Rev.  Joseph 
Creenleaf  seems  to  have  gathered  the  remains 
of  his  early  predecessor,  Rev.  William  Bonney, 
and  started  a  movement  to  establish  not  only  a 
library  but  a  reading  room  as  well.  He  awak¬ 
ened  public  sentiment  and  marshaled  consider¬ 
able  financial  support  from  the  leading  citizens 
and  organized  the  New  Canaan  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  shared  the  quarters  of  the  Town 
Attorney,  Francis  M.  Bliss,  upstairs  in  the 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Elm  Street  two 
doors  west  of  Main.  The  story  from  now  on 
has  been  well  told  so  recently  in  the  Library 
letter  now  in  circulation  that  the  brief  space  re¬ 
maining  for  this  sketch  will  touch  upon  other 
features  of  the  Library  history. 


The  two  elms  on  the  south  lawn  are  not  such 
very  ancient  trees  as  their  size  suggests.  They 
are  remembered  by  people  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  as  small  trees.  They  stood  in  the  wall  of 
a  garden  which  occupied  a  lower  level  since 
filled  in.  It  is  believed  they  were  planted  by 
Captain  Stephen  Hoyt  who  built  the  house 
which  stood  on  the  library  site  until  circa  1915 
when  it  was  moved  across  the  street  by  Benja¬ 
min  Weed.  But  the  gnarled  druidic  old  elm  in 
the  fence  on  the  north  lawn  has  looked  about  as 
it  does  now  as  long  as  any  can  remember.  It 
has  been  struck  by  lightning  three  times  at 
least.  Branches  have  been  broken  and  torn  by 
wind  and  decay.  The  root  crown  once  standing 
well  out  of  earth  and  into  the  sidewalk,  was  cut 
nearly  in  half  when  the  present  retaining  wall 
was  built.  Some  despaired  for  its  life.  But  there 
it  stands. 

To  an  older  generation  it  was  known  as  “The 
Indignation  Elm.”  During  the  war  of  1812 
which  caused  such  dissension  in  New  England, 
Connecticut  was  nearly  on  the  point  of  seced¬ 
ing  from  the  Union.  Meetings  of  protest  were 
held  throughout  New  England.  Resolutions 
were  framed  and  there  was  much  strong  talk 
abroad.  Well,  New  Canaan’s  particular  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  prevailing  local  sentiment 
which  threatened  portentious  things,  took  the 
form  of  an  “indignation  meeting”  held  under 
this  great  elm.  If  the  tree  was  large  enough  for 
that  in  1812,  one  can  imagine  its  age. 

This  type  of  irregular  formed  elm  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  more  common  graceful  ones 
like  those  on  the  south  lawn,  is  very  slow  in 
growth  and  very  tough  and  long-lived.  There  is 
another  outstanding  specimen  of  it  on  the  lawn 
of  the  John  F.  Caskey  property  on  Oenoke 
Ridge. 

Some  years  ago  the  book  committee  was 
obliged  to  scratch  here  and  there  pretty  hard 
and  often  to  get  money  for  new  books.  They 
solicited  pretty  thoroughly  but  found  them¬ 
selves  going  back  to  the  same  few  who  had 
contributed  before  until  it  required  more  than 
casual  devotion  to  their  good  cause  to  keep  it 
up.  But  they  had  the  necessary  devotion  and 
they  asked  again  and  again.  One  day  their  most 
generous  supporter  was  approached  so  soon 
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after  the  last  time  that  even  his  patient  good 
will  was  threatened  for  a  moment.  He  said,  “I 
don’t  ever  read  any  books  myself— I  suppose 
they  are  all  right,  but  I  bet  you  have  got  a  hun¬ 


dred  books  in  that  library  that  have  never  been 
read  yet  and  I  can’t  see  what  you  want  of  any 
more.” 

Then  he  gave  fifty  dollars. 


THE  GREAT  WEST  ROAD  ELM 


Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author 


Edwin  E berman,  Artist 


[ December  19,  1946 ] 


This  ancient  tree  stands  on  the  East  side  of 
West  Road  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with 
High  Ridge  Road. 

Obviously  a  native  seedling  that  came  up  in 
the  fence  when  the  colonists  started  to  fence 
and  subdue  this  wild  land,  it  escaped  the  clear¬ 


ing  process  and  was  preserved  by  the  late 
William  Lockwood  when  he  built  the  big  house 
that  once  stood  on  the  hill  that  rises  toward 
the  East  from  the  retaining  wall  where  the 
great  tree  stands. 

When  A.  H.  Mulliken  acquired  the  property, 


he  retained  a  tree  specialist  to  spray  and  guard 
the  health  of  the  tree  and  spent  a  large  sum 
on  it  annually  for  it  was  a  major  undertaking 
to  climb  and  spray  it  in  those  days. 

It  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
formed  elm  in  New  Canaan  and  shows  no  signs 
of  the  ravages  of  disease  or  time. 

That  picturesque  ancient  institution,  the 
‘'Perambulation  Line”  traverses  the  meadow 
land  opposite,  a  guardian  sentinel  between  the 
Stamford  and  Norwalk  sides  of  Canaan  Parish 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  region  was 
the  scene  of  most  active  land  speculation  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  The  great  elm  looked 
down  upon  men’s  land  dreams,  their  genera¬ 
tions  of  farm  toil  and,  later,  upon  their  more 


care  free  state  when  they  came  seeking  charm 
and  peace. 

There  was  relatively  limited  demand  for  elm 
as  lumber.  It  was  used  only  for  wagon  wheels 
and  certain  pieces  of  farm  machinery.  Being 
tough  and  twisted  as  to  its  grain,  it  would  not 
split  readily  and  was  avoided  by  both  lumber¬ 
men  and  cutters  of  fire  wood.  Nature  seems  to 
have  protected  the  elms  among  all  the  trees  of 
the  forest  with  a  certain  immunity  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  uselessness  and  in  the  name  of  beauty 
they  stand  today,  Gods  of  the  tree  family  whose 
unmatched  grace  is  accepted  without  chal¬ 
lenge.  May  the  effort  science  is  now  making, 
guard  them  from  the  dread  bark  disease  which 
has  appeared  in  recent  years. 


GOD’S  ACRE  AND  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


The  Reverend  Merrill  F.  Clarke,  Author  Edwin  Ererman,  Artist 


[December  24,  1946] 


Church  Hill  is  known  as  “God’s  Acre”  because 
it  was  for  many  years  the  village  burying 
ground.  Over  eighty  years  ago  the  decision  was 
made  to  remove  the  bodies  so  far  as  possible, 
either  to  Parade  Hill  cemetery  or  to  the  new 
one  now  known  as  “Lakeview.”  This  triangular 
hillside  has  since  been  an  open  space  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Congregational  Church,  in  whose 
name  the  title  stands,  as  a  park.  A  trust  fund  set 
up  by  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Rogers  helps  to 
meet  the  maintenance.  The  Community  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  planted  many  years  ago  by  Stephen 
Hoyt,  is  the  center  of  the  carol  singing  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  The  Garden  Club  planted  dogwoods 
on  one  slope  a  few  years  ago,  which  are  now 
well  established. 


In  the  left  foreground  is  the  Wayside  Cross, 
a  memorial  erected  after  the  First  World  War. 

“Dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  in 
memory  of  New  Canaan  men  and  women  who 
by  their  unselfish  patriotism  have  advanced 
the  American  ideals  of  liberty  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.” 

THE  GONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

This  is  the  third  church  building  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  The  first  was  a  small  and 
very  plain  structure  set  up  on  what  is  now  the 
roadway  at  Park  Street  and  St.  John’s  Place 
(sic)  corner,  thirty  feet  square,  with  “slips,” 
that  is,  backless  benches,  instead  of  pews. 
“Canaan  Parish”  being  then  the  town,  and  the 
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God’s  Acre  and  The  Congregational  Church 


town’s  business  being  the  charge  of  the  church, 
the  building  was  erected  by  a  tax  of  ten  pence 
on  the  pound  in  the  tax  list. 

The  second  building  was  begun  in  1750, 
completed  in  1752,  and  stood  just  South  of  the 
present  church.  It  was  fifty  by  forty,  with  a 
gallery  and  belfry.  The  present  pulpit  stood 
first  in  this  church.  The  “slips”  were  replaced 


by  box  pews  ( square ) ,  the  floor  in  them  being 
eight  inches  above  the  aisle  level.  In  1801  the 
church  and  town  were  separated,  the  town 
being  incorporated  and  taking  over  the  gov¬ 
erning  functions.  The  members  formed  an 
ecclesiastical  society,  which  defrayed  the 
church  expenses  by  the  renting  of  pews. 

The  present  building  was  begun  in  1840.  It 
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is  one  of  the  loveliest  churches  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

An  account  of  how  the  church  was  built  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter.  Unsigned,  it 
was  probably  written  by  a  cousin  of  the  late 
Charles  S.  Benedict  who  moved  to  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  after  the  Civil  War.  Dated  from 
there,  it  appeared  in  the  “New  Canaan  Mes¬ 
senger”  as  of  November  6,  1879. 

“In  the  year  1840  the  good  people  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Society  and  Church  in  New  Canaan  began 
to  talk  about  building  a  new  church  edifice.  In  1841 
subscription  papers  were  started  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  very  liberal  subscriptions  were  obtained. 
A  plan  and  specification  of  the  present  house  were 
procured  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith,  at  that  time 
pastor,  (and  who  afterward  gave  them)  and  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  action  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
was  pleased  with  them  and  voted  to  build  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  plan  as  far  as  they  could;  but  voted  also 
that  they  would  build  within  their  means.  Of  course 
the  Society  saw  at  once  that  they  could  not  adopt 
much  of  that  plan  without  more  money,  for  they 
had  obtained  only  some  two  thousand  dollars  or  so. 
William  St.John,  who  then  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society,  was  persuaded  by  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  many  friends  to  see  if  he  could  obtain  more 
money  for  building.  Accordingly  sometime  in 
November,  1841,  he  drew  up  a  subscription  paper 
stating  that  if  one  thousand  dollars  was  not  raised 
by  the  first  day  of  January,  1852,  all  subscriptions 
on  it  should  be  null  and  void. 

“The  first  day  this  paper  was  circulated  the  one 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  before  8  o’clock 
p.  m.  The  good  people  responded  to  this  call 
most  heartily,  and  money  enough,  together  with  the 
entire  frame  was  given  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
people  could  build  the  present  church  edifice,  a 
great  ornament  to  the  place  and  the  pride  of  all  who 
built  it.  The  panel  work  of  the  ceiling  of  the  house 
was  placed  there  by  an  extra  subscription  and  con¬ 
tract  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Some  of  the  blinds, 
the  additional  covering  of  the  bell-deck,  the  fixing 
of  the  tower  posts  so  as  to  prevent  leaks,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  bells,  and  the  stoves  were  all  extras,  and 
were  begged  for  and  were  obtained  only  by  addi¬ 
tional  money  raised  by  this  same  William  St.  John, 
all  of  which,  together  with  money  and  timber  raised 
before,  cost  much  time  and  labor  and  forethought, 
and  was  done  at  a  season  of  the  year,  when  it  was 
a  great  exposure  to  health. 


“The  house  was  built  and  seated  by  James  Jen- 
ings,  of  Weston,  Connecticut,  who  had  built  a  good 
many  other  churches,  (twelve,  I  think).  He  moved 
his  family  to  New  Canaan  and  lived  there  during 
the  erection  and  completion  of  the  structure.  Mr. 
Jennings  was  a  faithful,  honest  man  and  did  as  he 
agreed.  The  Society  on  their  part  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  did  as  they  agreed.  The  house  was  paid  for  in 
full  when  the  keys  were  given  up.  All  were  satisfied 
and  pleased. 

“The  church  edifice  was  dedicated  June  14,  1843. 
The  topmost  stick  (the  spire  pole)  of  this  building 
was  the  most  difficult  piece  of  timber  to  find  in  the 
whole  frame.  It  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  square.  It  came  from  the  woods  of  Ebenezer 
Carter,  Sr.,  and  was  given  by  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carter, 
Mr.  Carter  at  that  time  being  dead.  It  is  white  oak 
and  is  perfect  the  entire  length,  and  has  the  corners 
all  on  even  to  the  upper  end.  The  frame  of  the 
entire  house  is  excellent.  The  people  prided  them¬ 
selves  in  giving  the  best  they  had.  Such  a  frame 
cannot  now  be  produced  in  the  whole  town.  In  the 
building  of  this  house  a  great  many  exerted  them¬ 
selves  very  much.  All  did  nobly,  and  many  made 
personal  sacrifices  and  great  deprivations  to  accom¬ 
plish  it. 

“One  family  furnished  the  means  to  build  one- 
third  of  the  house.  May  the  present  and  coming 
generations  appreciate  what  the  past  has  done.  The 
house  was  built  almost  exclusively  by  our  own 
people  who  worshipped  with  us.  No  money  or  tim¬ 
ber  was  raised  by  fairs  or  festivals— they  were  not 
in  fashion  then.  Mr.  Samuel  St.  John  of  New 
Haven,  whose  parents  belonged  to  us,  gave  $400. 
Mr.  Alex  Law,  who  lived  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
gave  $200.  Capt.  Stephen  Hoyt,  sr.,  and  Justus 
Hoyt,  who  did  not  belong  any  where  in  particular, 
gave  each  a  handsome  stick  of  timber.  With  these 
exceptions  the  house  was  built  by  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  with  us.  A  noble  work,  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  house  cost,  estimating  the  frame  at 
one  thousand  dollars  and  including  the  carpets  and 
furniture  got  by  the  ladies,  six  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars,  and  some  cents.  The 
ladies  of  the  church  and  congregation  manifested 
their  interest  and  zeal  in  the  work  by  furnishing 
cake  and  refreshments  in  profusion  and  excellence 
at  the  raising  of  the  frame  which  lasted  several 
days.  They  also,  by  their  solicitations  and  con¬ 
tributions  furnished  the  carpets  and  furniture. 

“The  size  of  the  church  edifice  is  60  x  43  feet 
with  a  projection  in  front  of  8  x  24  feet  long.  The 


tower  posts,  eight  in  number,  are  forty  feet  long 
and  ten  inches  square.  The  studs  throughout  the 
house  are  of  the  same  depth  as  that  of  the  posts. 
The  girts  and  main  rafters  are  all  ten  inches  square. 
The  floor  timbers  are  all  large,  stout  and  good; 
there  is  no  chestnut  timber  above  the  floor;  this  was 
done  so  as  to  prevent  all  stains  from  the  weather. 
The  foundation  of  the  house  is  very  superior  and 
thoroughly  done.  On  the  outside  the  stones  are 
faced  and  the  same  stones  run  through  the  entire 
width  of  the  sill,  and  oftentimes  more.  There  are 
two  heavy  walls  also  running  the  entire  length  to 
thoroughly  support  the  center  of  the  house.  The 
foundation  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
was  money  well  expended.  The  height  of  the 
steeple  from  the  underside  of  the  sill  to  the  top  of 
the  wood  is  113  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  lightning  rod 
points  121/2  feet.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  house  cost  $125  and  were  given  by  Rev. 
Theophilus  Smith.  The  frame  I  think  is  superior 


to  that  of  any  church  in  its  vicinity.  The  people 
took  great  pains  to  have  it  all  good  size  and  quality, 
and  the  corners  all  on. 

“William  St.  John  served  the  Society  many  times 
as  collector  and  solicitor  for  their  annual  expenses. 
He  was  clerk  and  treasurer  for  the  Society  for  many 
years,  and  often  acted  and  for  a  long  time  in  the 
capacity  of  Society’s  Committee.  All  this  was  done 
gratuitously  and  gladly.  Now  his  health  being  crip¬ 
pled,  many  of  his  fond  hopes  blasted  and  his  ex¬ 
pectations  gone,  he  cannot  resist  the  impression 
that  his  work  with  this  people  is  done.  May  that 
wise,  good  and  loving  Providence  which  has  always 
protected  him  and  in  all  his  wanderings  and  led 
him  safely  and  pleasantly,  lead  and  protect  that 
people,  and  when  death’s  dark  day  shall  come  may 
we  all  enter  and  dwell  in  that  house  which  needs 
not  hands,  nor  head,  nor  money  to  erect,  for  it  is 
already  built.” 

“Fredericksburg,  Va. 
“N ovember  6,  1879.” 


THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN 

CARTER  STREET 


Henry  Kelley,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[December  31,  1946] 


The  first  school  house  built  by  District  No.  3 
was  located  on  the  point  of  land  that  marked 
the  intersection  of  Silver  Mine  Road  and 
Carter  Street.  This  spot  was  abandoned  about 
1865  at  which  time  the  present  location  was 
bought  by  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  established  the  Hoyt  Nursery.  He 
purchased  the  property  at  the  north  corner  of 
Carter  Street  and  Clapboard  Hill,  gave  to  the 
District  the  plot  of  ground  whereon  the  school 
still  stands,  then  sold  the  house  with  the  re¬ 
maining  land  and  outbuildings  to  the  late 
Charles  Jones. 

On  that  new  site  the  District  taxpayers  built 


a  school  just  like  the  present  building  though 
not  so  substantially  constructed  or  so  interest¬ 
ingly  decorated.  The  taxpayers  of  the  District 
were  generally  well-to-do  farmers  who  were 
proud  of  their  school.  Their  first  effort  to  beau¬ 
tify  its  surroundings  was  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  school  yard  (in  1865)  by  the  late  Edwin 
Hoyt  who  furnished  the  trees.  He  was  assisted 
in  carrying  out  this  early  landscaping  project 
by  Messrs.  George  Drummond,  L.  V.  St.  John, 
Benjamin  Heath  and  Adolphus  Carter.  Today 
great  trees  stand,  living  and  growing  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  memory  of  these  men. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  first  school  house 
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The  Little  Red  School  House  In  Carter  Street 


parents  had  to  pay  tuition  for  each  pupil.  In  the 
Spring  of  1868,  however,  the  Legislature  voted 
that  all  schools  be  free  to  the  pupils  of  a  Town 
provided  the  Town  supply  the  money  to  pay 
the  teacher,  to  buy  two  tons  of  coal,  one  box  of 
crayons,  one  water  pail  and  two  dippers.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  first  years  in  school  the  teachers  were 
paid  the  sum  of  $16  per  month. 

I  remember  vividly  that  first  school  from  the 
time  my  brother  and  I  walked  up  Carter  Street 
one  sunny  April  morning  in  1868,  filled  with  all 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  boys  of  our  age.  The 


pupils  were  a  group  made  up  mostly  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  neighboring  farmers,  a 
few  bound  boys  and  girls,  but  all  good  people. 

Our  teachers  were  always  good.  To  be  sure 
they  had  no  degrees  but  along  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “three  r’s”  they  taught  high  ideals  with 
emphasis  on  Honesty  and  Square-Dealing. 
They  taught  us  to  love  the  land,  to  honor  our 
country,  to  respect  its  constitutional  authori¬ 
ties,  to  venerate  its  founders  and  to  reverence 
our  God.  Even  then,  long  before  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer’s  earthly  sentiment  was  sung  our  teachers 


in  the  Little  Red  School  imparted  to  us  the 
profound  understanding  that  only  God  can 
make  a  tree.  In  all  my  days  in  the  Little  Red 
School  I  never  heard  a  pupil  take  the  Lord’s 
name  in  vain. 

There  were  no  teacher  or  pupil  strikes  and 
there  were  no  attendance  laws;  so  there  were 
a  great  many  absentees  when  farm  work  began 
in  the  Spring.  Nevertheless,  we  acquired  a 
goodly  store  of  information  that  has  been  help¬ 
ful  and  pleasurable  through  life.  We  knew 
where  the  first  hepatica  grew,  the  first  violets 
and  cowslips.  We  knew  why  the  farmers  put 
tar  on  the  seed  corn  to  discourage  the  crows. 
We  knew  a  farmer  that  never  cut  his  side-hill 
meadow  until  the  bobolink  had  hatched  and 
gone.  We  were  allowed  to  go  nutting  over  and 
through  the  farms  until  some  greedy  young¬ 
ster  abused  the  privilege  to  the  extent  that  we 
all  had  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

In  those  days  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
a  School  Committee  man  was  elected.  He  with 
the  treasurer  and  three  trustees  were  to  act  as 
assessors  if  a  tax  had  to  be  laid  to  provide  for 
repairs. 

I  was  first  elected  School  Committee  man  in 
1885  and  well  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
four  other  members  to  decide  what  would  be 
of  most  benefit  to  the  pupils.  These  men  were 
well-to-do  farmers  who  had  children  in  the 
school.  They  maintained  that  No.  3  school  was 
the  best  in  the  town  and  they  wanted  it  kept  so 
if  possible.  My  first  school  committee  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  go  before  the  joint  Roard  of  School 
Visitors  and  Selectmen  to  make  a  request  for 
an  additional  allowance  in  the  teacher’s  salary. 
The  allowance  requested  was  $20  so  that  we 
could  pay  the  teacher  $200  per  year  instead  of 
$180.  I  was  happy  to  report  that  the  amount 
was  granted. 

Perhaps  that  first  meager  grant  spoiled  me  as 
I  have  been  asking  the  town  for  more  and  more 
school  money  each  year  and  have  been  fairly 
lucky  in  my  requests. 

I  have  had  charge  of  District  No.  3  from  that 
day  to  this  and  feel  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  the  commendable  way  it  fulfills  the  needs 
of  the  community.  In  1890  I  served  out  a  two- 


year  term  as  committee  man  of  the  District 
school  board.  We  then  consolidated.  Elected 
to  the  Consolidated  School  Board  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  continue  as  committee  man  for  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  3. 

One-by-one  eight  of  the  nine  original  dis¬ 
trict  schools  were  closed  at  the  request  of  the 
parents,  who  believed  their  children  would 
have  more  advantages  in  a  graded  school.  But 
never  having  thought  that  the  pupils  would  be 
transported  from  the  Little  Red  School  Houses, 
the  local  School  Committee  had  long  kept 
them  staffed  with  the  best  teachers  money 
could  hire.  As  a  general  rule  the  district  schools 
were  short-changed  by  local  Town  School 
Boards  but  we  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  And  now  in  the  rush 
of  progress,  every  time  we  hear  of  the  closing 
of  another  district  school  house  we  may  know 
that  one  more  cradle  of  liberty— and  of  culture 
—has  been  stilled. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  pupils  can  get 
more  direct  individual  attention  and  more 
thorough  understanding  than  in  a  Little  Red 
School  House.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  hurry  to  do  away  with  it.  Now  there  is 
arising  an  equally  high  wave  of  interest  to  re¬ 
turn  to  it.  Such  return  is  probably  out  of  the 
question.  We  well  know  that  the  district 
schools  here  cannot  be  restored  nor  re-estab¬ 
lished,  chiefly  because  of  the  danger  to  the 
traveling  pupils. 

What  we  should  do  and  must  do,  however, 
is  to  kindle  and  keep  the  Little  Red  School 
House  spirit  in  each  room  of  our  modern  con¬ 
solidated  school.  Now  we  have  begun  to  pay 
our  teachers  better  salaries  and  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  each  teacher  to  be  capable  of  giving  pro¬ 
per  attention  and  active  interest  to  the  mental, 
emotional  and  social  development  of  the  young 
people  in  her  charge.  Our  teachers  should  be 
equipped  to  give  intelligent  understanding, 
and  willing  to  give  personal  guidance  to  each 
pupil,  recognizing  in  him  (or  her)  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  the  man  ( or  woman )  who  is  building 
our  future  both  immediate  and  remote. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  one  remaining 
Little  Red  School  House,  District  No.  3,  as  it 
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functions  today.  We  are  proud  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  year  after  year  go  forth  to  continue 
their  education.  Mr.  Eberman  has  splendidly 
portrayed  the  outward  appearance  of  this 
school.  To  learn  more  of  its  Character  it  would 
be  well  to  see  the  inside,  its  walls  embellished 
by  murals  depicting  subjects  from  Aesop’s 
Fables  painted  by  Mr.  Gruelle.  When  the  sun 
shines  in  the  west  window,  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  school  rooms  in  the  State.  And 
when  the  thirty-two  pupils  ranging  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  grades  welcome  a  visitor  with 


their  bright  animated  faces  it  is  a  heart-warm¬ 
ing  experience  indeed. 

In  the  current  cycle  of  changes  called  Im¬ 
provements,  perhaps  our  Little  Red  School 
Houses  will  be  put  out  of  existence.  Many  of 
us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lived  a 
part  in  so  epochmaking  a  phase  of  Americana 
will  cherish  the  distinction,  though  we  will  re¬ 
gret  its  passing  with  a  pang  of  sorrow. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  I  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  going  in  to  sit  in  the  place  where 
I  sat  in  1868,  so  long  ago. 


BURIAL  HILL 


Halsted  Myers,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[January  9,  1947] 


On  the  north  side  of  Frogtown  Road,  some  two 
hundred  yards  west  of  Weed  Street,  lies  Burial 
Hill,  the  cemetery  of  the  Weed  family.  It  is 
a  perfect  and  completed  story  of  an  ancient 
family  custom  long  since  replaced  by  our  mod¬ 
ern  public  burying  grounds. 

Completed,  yes,  for  the  last  of  the  family 
passed  when  Miss  Amanda  died  in  1942.  There 
they  all  are,  their  graves  marked  by  white 
marble  stones  (exactly  alike),  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Eberman’s  drawing. 

This  is  one  of  almost  thirty  rural  cemeteries 
reflecting  the  character  of  the  settlement  of 
our  town.  Why  are  there  so  many,  and  why  did 
the  first  settlers  bury  their  dead  in  the  orchard 
instead  of  a  church  yard?  In  the  first  place, 
their  church  was  far  away,  either  in  Stamford 
or  Norwalk  until  1733,  and  the  first  church  had 
no  church  yard— it  was  a  very  primitive  affair. 
Interment  followed  demise  rather  sooner  than 
is  the  custom  today.  So,  in  the  absence  of  a 
public  burial  spot,  people  naturally  had  to 
makes  the  best  of  it  and  use  some  bit  of  ground 
on  the  farm.  Since  then,  many  have  been 
moved  to  the  large  public  cemetery,  especial¬ 


ly  when  there  were  only  four  or  five  graves  to 
disturb;  but  those  which  are  larger  and  almost 
completely  filled  remain.  Once  they  were 
family  shrines  tenderly  kept,  but  descendants 
have  become  so  widely  scattered  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  these  old  spots  lost  to  children  who  per¬ 
haps  have  never  heard  of  them. 

The  condition  of  some  of  these  little  ceme¬ 
teries  has  given  the  Historical  Society  deep 
concern  for  some  years.  Steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  propose  to  the  town  a  more  permanent 
answer  to  this  stigma  upon  our  respect  for  the 
dead  who  precede  us,  than  the  casual  method 
now  in  operation. 

The  neglect  of  these  less  fortunate  dead  of 
New  Canaan  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Eberman’s  drawing,  for  the  Weeds 
were  an  outstanding  example  of  family  solid¬ 
arity,  and  Burial  Hill  is  and  always  has  been 
well  cared  for;  and  its  future  is  assured  by  the 
terms  of  Miss  Amanda’s  will.  Points  of  interest 
on  their  hill,  are  the  Comstock  vault  (the  only 
underground  vault  in  New  Canaan),  and  the 
graves  of  many,  who  though  unrelated  to  the 
Weeds  were  generously  taken  into  the  family’s 


Burial  Hill 


burial  ground,  because  they  had  no  proper 
place  to  go. 

As  one  mounts  the  solid  steps;  passes 
through  the  iron  gate  in  the  fine  retaining  wall, 
and  wanders  through  this  impressive  half  acre 
peopled  by  Weeds  from  Abraham  of  Colonial 


days  down  to  the  generation  so  well  remem¬ 
bered  today,  one  can  scarcely  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  an  orderly  people,  and 
closed  the  book  of  their  lives  in  a  typical  Vic¬ 
torian  New  England  “finis.” 


THE  JELLIFF  MILL 

Mrs.  Robert  Dumm,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[January  16,  1947] 


A  lot  of  water  has  flowed  over  the  Dam,  and 
a  lot  of  history  has  flowed  around  the  rambling 
old  structure  that  crowds  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Noroton  River  in  Jelliff  Mill  Road. 

The  road  and  the  building  as  viewed  here 
from  the  east  in  Mr.  Eberman’s  sketch,  are 
named  for  the  family  that  has  owned  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  this  old  Talmadge  Hill  mill 
since  Aaron  Jeliff  Jr.,  the  grandfather  of  George 
Jelliff  [r.,  the  present  owner,  bought  it  in  1869 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  wood-rimmed 
sieves  Though  the  mill  has  changed  hands  a 
number  of  times  in  its  nearly  240  recorded 
years,  it  has  carried  the  names  of  but  a  few 
families  in  its  time. 

Probably  Deodate  Waterbury,  who  made  it 
“Waterbury’s  Mills”  when  he  purchased  it  in 
1801,  was  one  of  its  busiest  owners.  He  was 
thirty-eight  at  the  time,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Continental  Army  Coast  Guard.  He  used  the 
mill  for  grinding  grist,  and  sawing  wood— and 
with  true  New  England  enterprise  he  also  did 
carpentering,  combined  with  cabinet-making, 
coffin-making  and  undertaking,  on  the  side.  He 
ground  oyster-shells  for  lime;  invented  a  water¬ 
power  elevator  that  saved  the  backs  of  his 
customers  who  brought  grist  to  grind— an  in¬ 
vention  which  was  considered  almost  witch¬ 
craft;  he  invented  the  first  portable  hay-press 
with  windlass— and  he  built  weave-shops  across 
the  road  from  the  main  mill,  where  Mrs.  Betsy 


Waterbury  Weed,  his  daughter,  wove  woolen 
and  satinet  cloth. 

From  the  1750’s  to  1800,  the  mill  carried  the 
name  of  the  Talmadge  family.  Known  then  as 
the  “Talmadge  Saw  and  Grist-Mill,”  it  is  said 
to  have  furnished  supplies  for  Washington’s 
armies.  Thomas  Talmadge,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  became  one  of  the  first  two  deacons 
of  the  church,  the  same  day  Canaan  Parish  was 
founded,  and  served  for  more  than  30  years, 
until  he  died  in  1766.  It  was  his  great  grandson, 
William  Talmadge,  who  gave  the  land  for  a 
station  when  the  railroad  was  built  in  1868,  and 
from  whom  the  section,  then  known  as  “Mill¬ 
ville”  took  the  name  of  Talmadge  Hill. 

A  deed  of  sale  in  1746  refers  to  the  mill  as 
the  “Leeds  Saw-mill,”  and  a  1722  record  speaks 
of  it  as  the  “Stevens  Saw-mill,  in  the  Noroton 
River  region.”  As  far  as  is  known,  a  mill  has 
stood  on  this  spot  since  around  1709. 

As  it  nears  its  240th  birthday,  Jelliff’s  Mill  is 
as  busy  as  ever.  It  no  longer  uses  its  mill-pond 
for  water-power— steam  succeeded  that  a  long 
time  ago— and  now  electricity  operates  the 
machines  that  still  turn  out  wood-rimmed 
sieves.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  wood-rimmed 
sieve  mill  in  the  country.  The  recent  war  also 
put  it  into  the  business  of  making  packing- 
eases,  and  it  still  supplies  nearby  factories  with 
boxes  and  crates. 

Artists  have  found  this  many-windowed  old 
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The  Jelliff  Mill 


building  a  colorful  subject.  In  its  picturesque 
setting  at  the  curve  of  the  road,  beside  the 
mill-pond  that  reflects  its  weathered  red 


boards,  this  old  mill  stands  as  one  of  New 
Canaan’s  most  alive  and  interesting  historical 
landmarks. 
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THE  HOYT-B  UR  WELL-MORSE  HOUSE 


Edwin  Hoyt  Bouton,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[ January  23,  1947 J 


At  the  northeast  corner  of  Canoe  Hill  and 
Ferris  Hill  Roads  stands  an  ancient  house  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Morse.  Its  story  is 
concerned  with  many  people  who  have  lived 
there  since  it  was  built— probably  by  Abner 
Hoyt  circa  1730-1740. 

Like  many  ancient  houses  which  have  passed 
through  several  hands  since  the  earliest  days, 
land  and  probate  records  do  not  reveal  a  com¬ 
pletely  clear  picture  of  all  of  its  story.  Some 
hold  that  the  house  which  now  stands  was 
not  built  until  1800.  That  we  cannot  definitely 
prove— it  is  a  matter  of  structural  study  and 
speculation.  But  this  we  do  know;  a  house 
stood  on  its  site  as  early  as  1730-1740  and  it 
has  been  occupied  constantly  since  then. 

The  land  upon  which  it  stands  is  a  portion 
of  a  large  division  among  the  sons  and  ne¬ 
phews  of  Joseph  Hoyt.  This  tract  included  ap¬ 
proximately  all  of  the  Canoe  Hill  from  where 
it  leaves  Carter  Street,  East,  West  and  North 
into  Laurel  Road.  It  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  exodus  of  the  Hoyts  from  Norwalk  to 
Canaan  Parish.  A  generation  of  Hoyts  built 
their  houses  along  this  ridge  and  it  became 
known  as  “House  Ridge.” 

The  upper  portion  fell  to  Deacon  Daniel 
who  divided  it  later  among  his  sons.  Of  these 
Abner  had  the  six  acres  on  the  corner  where 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Eberman’s  sketch  stands. 

Abner  did  not  dwell  there  long.  He  sold  it  in 
1749  to  Jonathan  Burwell  (Burall)  who  had 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Captain  Ebene- 
zer  Carter,  remembered  as  the  only  one  of  the 
Carter  family  ever  to  return  from  the  Deer¬ 
field  massacre,  having  been  redeemed  from 
captivity  in  Canada,  and  brought  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton  by  a  British  sea  Captain. 

Burwell  lived  there  for  several  years  and  ac¬ 
quired  extensive  acreage  in  the  neighborhood 


as  well  as  a  right  in  the  mill  where  the  F.  C. 
Nobles  now  live.  In  1756  Jonathan  Burwell 
sold  out  to  his  father-in-law  and  went  pioneer¬ 
ing  along  the  Hudson. 

By  1772,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Drummond  made 
his  famous  “Visitation  Journey,”  he  found  the 
house  occupied  by  Ezra  Hoyt,  another  son  of 
Deacon  Daniel,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
“House  Ridge”  region  since  1730.  His  and  that 
of  his  wife,  Phoebe  Benedict,  were  names 
recorded  as  founders  of  Canaan  Parish  when 
it  was  formally  established  in  1731. 

The  will  and  distribution  of  the  estate  of 
Ezra  Hoyt  in  1790  is  an  interesting  document, 
inviting  to  students  of  Americana.  He  devised 
the  homestead  property  to  his  son  John. 
Around  1800  we  find  that  Captain  Samuel 
Hoyt  owned  and  lived  in  this  house. 

The  next  100  years  contain  too  long  a  story 
for  this  space.  The  old  house  was  occupied  by 
several  families,  mostly  descendants  of  the 
first  tribes  who  settled  the  “House  Ridge.” 

About  1870  history  repeated  itself  on  Canoe 
Hill  when  the  vast  acreage  of  the  first  Hoyts, 
long  since  divided,  again  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  single  owner— Gilbert  Birdsall,  grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Morse  and  Charles  Stevens. 
Gilbert  Birdsall  was  the  life  stream  of  the  old 
Third  Avenue  street  railway  line  in  New  York 
as  to  its  horse  power,  came  to  New  Canaan  and 
bought  the  hill  from  and  including  the  present 
Victor  Barnes  place,  up  and  including  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Eberman’s  drawing.  He  also  bought 
from  a  Mr.  Taylor,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
tha  Purdy  Putney,  George  and  Harry  Purdy 
and  Miss  Caroline  Purdy,  the  present  Birdsall 
House  in  Main  Street.  He  operated  this  as  a 
tavern  and  livery  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Annabelle,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Birdsall, 
married  Franklin  Stevens  and  they  went  to  live 
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The  Hoyt-Burwell-Morse  House 


in  the  old  house  on  the  hill.  Here  Mrs.  Morse 
was  born,  and  here  she  has  lived  during  the 
Summer  over  many  years. 

The  ancient  sugar  maples  in  front  suggest 
the  'Bridal  Maples,”  which  were  commonly 
planted  when  a  young  couple  went  to  live  in 
their  new  home. 

One  is  tempted  to  explore  the  lives  of  the 
Hoyts,  Burials,  Carters,  Benedicts,  Boutons, 
Stevens  and  others  who  lived  in  the  old  house, 
for  there  is  rich  human  interest  there  as  the 
writer  found  when  he  learned  that  his  great¬ 


grandmother,  daughter  of  a  Bevolutionary 
soldier,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  British 
in  the  old  brick  church  in  Darien,  lived  in  the 
house  for  a  number  of  years  and  died  there  in 
1894. 

But  the  fact  that  she  who  was  born  within  its 
sturdy  old  shelter  now  owns  it,  is  impressive 
enough  to  arrest  attention  and  invoke  respect 
for  one  of  our  finest  old  houses  which,  even 
through  the  many  efforts  to  enlarge,  remodel 
and  adjust  it  to  modern  requirements,  still 
maintains  its  original  character. 


THE  WEED-LOUNSBURY-DAVENPORT- 

BRADFORD  HOUSE 

Aida  Klett  Dierckx,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[January  SO,  1947 ] 


“At  ye  head  of  Ponasses  Path”  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Rippowam  to  the  east  where 
Ponus  Bidge  and  Wahackme  Boad  meet, 
stands  the  home  of  Lindsay  Bradford,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Ebennan’s  drawing. 

It  appears  that  either  this  or  a  former  house 
was  built  upon  the  site  as  early  as  1774,  for  a 
deed  from  Hezekiah  Weed  to  his  son  William 
“for  love”  describes  the  property  as  containing 
three  acres  with  dwelling,  fruit  trees,  bounded 
north  and  west  by  the  highways,  east  by  his 
own  land,  and  south  by  land  of  Elijah  Weed, 
deceased,  which  “I  value  at  seventy  pounds.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  Drummond  Visitation 
Journal  of  1772  does  not  mention  Hezekiah 
Weed  as  living  upon  this  spot,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  house  was  built  between 
1772  and  1774. 

William  Weed,  like  his  contemporaries, 
young  couples  making  their  start  in  the  Parish, 
started  at  once  to  enlarge  his  acreage  and  con¬ 
solidate  them  into  a  farm.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  bought  adjoining  land  which  is  re¬ 


corded  in  some  dozen  or  more  deeds.  But  he 
must  have  encountered  reverses  or  evil  days 
of  some  sort,  for  by  1813  after  his  death,  his  son, 
William  Weed,  Jr.,  acquired  the  house  and 
thirteen  acres  through  several  executions  at 
law. 

The  next  change  of  title  was  in  1837  when 
Hanford  Davenport  acquired  the  house  and 
104  acres  “with  Ponus  Bidge  running  through 
it.”  At  the  same  date,  Davenport  conveyed  to 
Edgar  Lounsbury  the  homestead  with  forty- 
four  acres  for  $2,000. 

The  map  of  1867  shows  Silas,  son  of  Edgar 
Lounsbury,  living  there.  Silas  was  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Carrie  Lounsbury  Davenport,  widow 
of  John  who  passed  away  at  her  residence  in 
South  Main  Street  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
lived  most  of  her  life  on  this  farmstead  until 
she  sold  it  to  the  present  owner,  Lindsay  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Mr.  Bradford  altered  the  house  extensively, 
retained  fifteen  acres  and  one  of  the  large  barns 
now  converted  into  a  dwelling  but  with  consid- 
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The  Weed-Lounsbury-Davenport-Bradford  Home 


erable  skill  in  that  it  retains  its  early  atmos¬ 
phere. 

To  the  present  generation  this  old  farm  sug¬ 
gests  John  and  Carrie  Lounsbury  Davenport. 
They  had  no  children  but  were  “Uncle  John” 
and  “Aunt  Carrie”  to  a  host.  He  was  a  round¬ 
ish  blond  man,  rosy  cheeked  and  wore  a  small 
mustache  and  was  never  far  from  a  horse  or  far 
from  a  horse  deal.  Jolly,  too,  he  was  and  would 
swap  horses  with  the  naive  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  but  with  the  sage  and  subtle  wisdom 
characteristic  of  horse-wise  men  of  his  day.  He 
was  a  liveryman  in  town  at  one  time  when 
transportation  meant  horses— lots  of  horses  and 
“rigs”  of  all  sorts  from  buggies  to  carryalls. 
The  transition  from  a  horse  man  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  salesman  of  our  day  is  a  rich  field  for 
speculation,  a  long  step  in  which  the  original 
breed  is  now  as  rare  as  a  pug  dog. 

“Aunt  Carrie,”  quiet  and  retiring,  was  a  de¬ 


voted  member  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church  and  remembered  both  of  them  in  her 
will.  To  do  her  justice  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
knew  and  loved  her  would  require  a  tender 
and  gifted  pen. 

Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  president  of  the  City 
Bank,  Farmers  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
and  now  a  long  time  resident  of  New  Canaan, 
has  done  this  old  house  and  farm  sweet  justice 
in  its  restoration  and  preservation.  In  addition, 
he  has  implanted  with  its  human  associations 
ihe  long  story  of  his  descendance  from  William 
Bradford,  that  grand  old  Pilgrim  who  gov¬ 
erned  the  Plymouth  Colony  for  most  of  his 
life.  It  is  a  long  way  back  to  1620  but  between 
then  and  1699  when  this  Ponus  Ridge  land 
came  into  private  ownership  is  but  the  life 
span  of  one  old  man. 
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THE  STEVENS-HANFORD- 
BERNART  HOUSE 


Siephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[February  6,  1947] 


This  is  a  very  old  house.  Its  architecture  and 
structural  character  indicate  mid-seventeen 
hundred.  Just  who  built  it  and  when,  has  never 


been  satisfactorily  determined  by  any  of  the 
several  research  workers  to  date. 

The  earliest  land  grants  in  the  vicinity  were 
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large  acreages  to  Davenports,  Finches,  Seeleys 
and  Stevens.  As  these  tracts  were  resold  in 
smaller  measure,  there  appeared  the  names  of 
Leeds,  Scofield,  Weed,  Hoyt,  Bishop,  Young 
and  others  who  became  homesteaders. 

From  the  first  settling  period  which  began 
circa  1720,  until  the  census  of  1772  in  the  form 
of  the  Drummond  Visitation,  there  is  but 
meager  information  other  than  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Church  and  Land  Records,  with  those 
of  the  Probate  Court  and  such  genealogical 
fragments  as  occur  here  and  there. 

Some  years  ago  a  study  of  the  Drummond 
Journal  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
homes  where  Rev.  Drummond  called,  left  this 
particular  house  in  doubt.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  or,  at  least  suspect,  that  it  was  where 
David  Stevens,  II,  lived.  Here  is  the  evidence: 

In  1832  Edwin  Stevens  sold  his  right  in  his 
father’s  estate  to  his  brother  (?)  Chauncey  for 
$400.  It  was  apparently  one-fourth  of  the 
homestead  and  is  described  as  eleven  acres 
with  buildings  and  appurtenances  bounded 
north  by  Hannah  Hewlett  (his  sister?)  east,  the 
highway,  south,  Chauncey’s  own  land,  and 
west  by  Curtis.  At  the  same  date,  James 
Stevens  sold  his  right  in  the  same  property  to 
Chauncey.  In  1839,  Watts  Comstock,  guardian 
for  Caroline,  James  and  Mary  Stevens,  sold 
their  rights  in  this  with  other  land  to  Chauncey. 
In  1844,  Ann  Silliman  released  a  mortgage  for 
$1,004.50  to  Chauncey.  If  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Eberman’s  drawing  is  the  house  described  in 
these  items,  it  is  apparent  that  David  Stevens, 
II,  widower,  with  Abraham,  Rebecca,  Ezra, 
David,  Susana  and  James,  children,  lived  there 
in  1772. 

In  1854,  Chauncey  Stevens  sold  the  property 
to  Noah  Hanford  then  including  fifty-six  acres 
but  excepting  certain  dower  rights  of  the  “wid¬ 
ow  of  David  Stevens,”  for  $3,330.  Noah  Han¬ 
ford  is  indicated  as  living  there  on  the  maps  of 
1857  and  1867. 

From  the  many  entries  on  the  Land  Records 


it  seems  that  Noah  Hanford  was  something 
more  than  just  a  contented  farmer.  He  men¬ 
tions  a  “store”  and  gives  numerous  chattel 
mortgages  for  costly  farm  equipment,  cattle, 
etc.  He  finally  became  involved  and  assigned 
his  property,  which  he  eventually  lost,  to  New 
York  City  creditors.  It  seems  to  have  been  sold 
by  them  to  William  Lockwood  of  West  Road, 
builder  of  “The  Big  House”  where  the  Mulli- 
kens  lived  until  it  was  razed  recently. 

From  circa  1870  the  story  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

If  our  reasoning  is  correct,  this  old  house  was 
one  of  those  substantial  mansions  built  by  a 
substantial  man  for  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  for  generations.  There  are  many  such 
remnants  of  the  dreams  of  our  forefathers  here 
in  New  Canaan— pathetic  in  a  way,  but  rather 
noble,  too.  “There  will  always  be  St.  Johns  in 
this  house,”  said  our  wisest  man,  Professor 
Samuel  St.  John  as  he  sat  on  the  spacious  ve¬ 
randa  of  the  mansion  that  stood  in  the  center 
of  what  is  now  St.  John  Place,  back  in  1876. 
Well  the  St.  Johns  disappeared  from  not  only 
that  spot  but  from  all  New  Canaan  within  fifty 
years  excepting  one  here  and  there.  The 
Stevens  family,  once  so  numerous  as  to  give 
their  name  to  lower  Weed  Street,  is  a  parallel 
story. 

How  fortunate  that  this  scene  of  our  finest 
ancient  traditions  should  become  the  home  of 
those  who  cherish  its  physical  beauties  of  line 
and  proportion,  its  age  and  dignity,  and  have 
adjusted  it  to  their  modern  needs  with  no  shock 
to  its  original  character.  All  of  the  early  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction  and  refinement  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  still  the  same  house. 

The  Bernarts  who  own  and  occupy  it  today 
came  to  New  Canaan  in  1936.  Their  ancestral 
backgrounds  are  in  Connecticut  and  Michigan. 
So  the  story  of  this  old  home  continues  in  a 
new  chapter  which  they  bring  to  it.  They  have 
three  children,  William  F.,  Ill,  Princeton  1950; 
Bryan,  Cornell  1950,  and  Sarah. 
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THE  DAVENPORT-DR.  N.  W.  GREEN  HOUSE 

Alice  B.  Fisher,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[February  13,  1947] 


Just  a  mile  north  from  the  center  of  New 
Canaan,  where  Lambert  Road  meets  Oenoke 
Ridge  stands  a  lovely  old  Colonial  house  now 


owned  and  lived  in  by  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Green. 

On  this  site  Joseph  Blatchley  built  a  house  in 
1763.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  property  be- 


longing  to  the  Haynes  family,  which  ran  from 
the  churches  in  a  Northeasterly  direction  be¬ 
tween  the  Five  Mile  River  at  the  foot  of  Parade 
Hill,  and  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  known  about 
1719  as  Haynes  Ridge. 

The  original  house  built  by  Blatchley  was 
one  of  the  visitation  houses  which  later  was 
in  some  way  destroyed.  (It  is,  however,  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Davenport  House  was  added  to 
what  was  left  of  the  original  house).  It  stood 
not  far  from  the  property  known  during  Re¬ 
volutionary  War  times  as  “the  Parade  Ground” 
and  in  1778  Blatchley  was  a  drummer  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Benedict’s  company.  He  later  became  a 
Corporal  under  Captain  John  Carter  and  was 
also  under  General  Wooster  and  Captain  Sco¬ 
field. 

After  1S00  Colonel  Enoch  St.  John  owned 
twenty-five  acres  where  the  Blatchley  house 
had  stood.  His  daughter  Hannah  married  Han¬ 
ford  Davenport  in  1817  and  presumably  the 
present  house  was  built  by  Davenport  between 
1819  and  1821. 

There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  this  house  at  the  time  as  it  was  built 
much  more  elaborately  than  the  surrounding 
farm  houses.  There  are  two  beautiful  colonial 
doorways  with  semi-circular  fan  lights  of 
leaded  glass  of  about  the  period  of  1820.  There 
are  two  old  Box  bushes  near  the  door,  and  a 
row  of  fine  tall  sugar  maples  in  front  along 
the  road. 

The  mantel  pieces  are  beautifully  carved. 
There  is  a  central  chimney  with  two  fire  places 
downstairs  and  two  upstairs.  A  subsequent 
owner  added  a  kitchen  wing  with  another 
chimney  and  upstairs  fireplace.  Most  of  these 
mantels  are  ornamented  with  Adam  motives 
of  sunburst  or  cobweb  pattern  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Connecticut  and  usually  indicative  of 
late  work.  Another  indication  of  late  date  is 
the  facing  of  polished  marble  which  appears 
in  the  parlor.  All  the  window  and  door  frames 
are  nicely  fluted  and  there  is  a  substantial  chair 
rail  around  the  main  room.  This  woodwork 
was  probably  done  by  a  local  cabinet  maker, 
possibly  Deacon  Crissey  by  name.  The  ceilings 
throughout  are  relatively  high. 


Two  of  our  present  townsmen,  Percy  and 
John  Davenport,  were  born  in  this  house.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  old  mansion  has 
undergone  very  few  changes  since  the  time  it 
was  built  and  still  retains  all  of  its  original 
charm.  It  remained  in  the  Davenport  family 
for  nearly  a  century. 

An  interesting  anecdote  associated  with  this 
land,  from  Peter  Parley’s  (Samuel  Goodrich) 
Recollections  of  a  Lifetime”  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Colonel  Joseph  Platt  Cook,  grand¬ 
son  of  Joseph  Platt  who  owned  the  Platt  Farm 
in  New  Canaan,  follows.  It  was  Joseph  Platt 
Cook  of  Danbury,  who  sold  the  land  to  Joseph 
Blatchley  (1763). 

“Colonel  Joseph  Platt  Cooke  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1750.  He  established  himself 
in  Danbury  and  when  the  British,  under  Try- 
on,  having  landed  at  Compo  Point,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  April  25,  1777,  marched  upon 
that  place,  he  was  Colonel  of  the  militia  there. 
Having  advice  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  General  Silliman,  giving 
information  he  had  acquired,  and  asking  for 
troops,  ammunition  and  instructions.  This 
messenger,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  invad¬ 
ing  army,  was  fired  upon,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

“General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Connecticut  militia  was  upon  his  farm  at  Fair- 
field,  when  he  heard  of  the  British  expedition. 
He  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to 
arouse  the  people,  and  set  out  himself  for 
Redding.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  fiery 
Arnold  and  the  experienced  Wooster;  alto¬ 
gether  they  had  about  seven  hundred  men, 
mostly  raw  militia,  fresh  from  their  farms. 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  while 
the  whole  country  around  was  lighted  with 
the  flames  of  Danbury,  Tryon,  hearing  that  the 
militia  were  gathering  from  all  quarters  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  began  a  rapid  retreat,  taking  the 
route  through  Ridgebury  and  Ridgefield. 

“General  Wooster,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Colonel  Cooke  and  his  men  crossing  from 
Redding  overtook  the  enemy  about  two  miles 
north  of  Ridgefield  Street.  One  of  his  aids  was 
Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  afterward  for  sixteen 
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years  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  (He  was  a  great  great  grandfather  of 
Alice  Bradley  Fisher).  A  smart  skirmish  en¬ 
sued,  and  forty  British  prisoners  were  taken. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  moment,  Woo¬ 
ster  fell,  fatally  wounded  by  a  bullet  shot  in 
the  groin.  This  caused  a  temporary  panic, 
during  which  the  enemy  pushed  on  toward 
Ridgefield.  Here,  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  they  were  met  by  the  impetuous  Arnold 
with  only  two  hundred  men  behind  a  stone 
wall,  boldly  confronting  them.  After  a  time 
they  were  driven  back  and  the  British  made 
their  way  to  the  point  of  embarkment.” 


In  1881  William  Davenport  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Northrop,  bought  the  place  from  the 
Davenport  estate.  It  changed  hands  again  in 
1905  and  was  bought  by  a  prominent  New 
York  banker,  Nelson  Olcott.  His  daughters, 
Miss  Helen  K.  Olcott  and  the  late  Mrs.  George 
Parker,  sold  it  to  Sarah  L.  Winslow  in  1914. 
Then  it  was  bought  by  a  retired  New  York  sur¬ 
geon,  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Green,  who  has  lived  in 
New  Canaan  for  thirty  years.  Most  of  the  six 
acres  had  been  a  meadow  land.  Dr.  Green  has 
planted  a  great  variety  of  evergreens  and  his 
pond  is  a  wonderful  playground  for  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  children. 


THE  ROGERS  STUDIO 


Katherine  R.  Rogers,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[ February  20,  1947 ] 


The  small  building  pictured  on  page  31  has  no 
aroma  of  antiquity  to  give  its  distinction,  its 
only  charm  being  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
many  of  the  Rogers  Groups,  modeled  there  by 
John  Rogers  in  the  late  ’70s  and  80s  of  the  last 
century.  Such  groups  as  Weighing  the  Baby, 
The  First  Ride,  Fetching  the  Doctor,  The 
Peddler  at  the  Fair,  The  Traveling  Magician, 
The  Mock  Trial,  Private  Theatricals,  The 
Photographer  and  Sitter,  A  Matter  of  Opinion, 
Politics,  The  Referee,  Neighboring  Pews,  and 
A  Frolic  at  the  Old  Homestead,  were  all  sub¬ 
jects  suggested  by  Mr.  Rogers’  contacts  with 
people  in  surrounding  homes  or  by  tales  of 
older  times,  and  most  of  them  were  modeled 
here  during  fifteen  years  of  constant  work. 

He  used  members  of  his  family  and  many 
friends  as  models.  The  old  lady  in  “Pews”  was 
a  real  likeness  of  Mrs.  Allen,  a  friend  who  lived 
across  the  street,  and  “young  Dr.  Parker’s” 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Morris  Ketchum,  sat  for 
the  grandmother  in  “Frolic.”  Here  Mr.  Rogers 
also  made  a  small  portrait  bust  of  Mrs.  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Lambert,  whom 


many  of  our  townsfolk  remember  with  warm 
gratitude.  Mr.  Rogers  was  very  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  always  welcomed  visits  from  his 
own  and  their  friends,  giving  each  one  a  bit  of 
clay  from  the  barrel  in  the  corner  closet,  to  test 
their  ability  in  modeling  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  quiet.  He  had  a  small  platform  on  casters 
for  a  model  to  stand,  and  a  tall  mirror  on 
wheels,  in  which  to  study  his  work  at  different 
angles,  both  of  which  amused  the  children 
greatly.  Of  course  they  were  often  called  in 
from  play  to  act  as  models,  and  were  quite 
proud  of  it,  though  sometimes  a  little  annoyed. 

The  walls  of  the  studio  were  plastered  and 
painted  a  dark  red,  as  a  good  background  for 
the  groups,  many  of  which  stood  on  ebonized 
shelves  placed  against  the  walls.  As  the  young 
folks  grew  older,  they  occasionally  made  use  of 
the  studio  for  a  dance,  with  a  country  fiddler 
to  supply  music,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
have  enough  lanterns  and  reflectors  on  shelves 
oi  brackets  to  light  the  dark  walls.  Once  it  was 
even  used  as  an  amateur  theatre. 

Mr.  Rogers  loved  his  work  and  his  studio 


The  Rogers  Studio 


here,  although  he  could  not  use  it  in  winter, 
as  he  had  planned  when  he  built  it  in  1877, 
because  it  was  too  cold,  even  with  a  small 
stove.  So  he  had  to  resort  to  others  in  New 
York.  Before  building  here,  he  had  made  a 
studio  out  of  a  ground  floor  room  in  the  “old 
St.  John  house”  where  the  family  had  enjoyed 
seven  happy  summers.  The  Ashwells  live 


there  now.  In  that  room,  he  made  the  earlier 
“country”  groups  like  Coming  to  the  Parson, 
Playing  Doctor,  (portraits  of  his  three  oldest 
children),  The  Favored  Scholar,  We  Boys, 
Going  for  the  Cows,  and  The  Tap  on  the  Win¬ 
dow,  some  of  these  surely  suggested  by  the 
pleasant  life  and  companionships  of  New 
Canaan. 
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CENTER  SCHOOL 


Ervin  S.  Farrington,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[February  27,  1947] 


In  1708  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  enacted  that  the  “constables 
should  deliver  the  forty  shillings  upon  the  one 
thousand  pounds  of  the  list  to  the  committee 


for  the  schools  in  each  town,  or  in  defect  of 
such  officers  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  to 
their  order.”  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  school 
committee  in  the  Colonial  records. 
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In  1724  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  the  selectmen  and  the 
“Civil  Authority”  were  required  to  visit  the 
schools  particularly  once  in  each  quarter  of  the 
school  year  and  to  make  a  report  in  case  they 
discovered  any  disorders  or  misapplication  of 
Publick  money.” 

Center  School,  then  known  as  the  first  school 
district,  was  formed  in  1795  when  New  Canaan 
was  in  its  infancy— a  mere  child  of  sixty-two 
years  called  Canaan  Parish.  Many  of  the  old 
well  known  names  of  the  town  were  included 
in  this  district  of  thirty-eight  families. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
a  committee  was  elected  that  year  to  inspect 
and  to  examine  school  matters.  Although  the 
records  do  not  show  when  the  first  school  was 
built,  it  is  known  to  have  been  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Seminary  Street. 

The  furniture  was  of  rough  hewn  slabs  of 
wood.  The  girls  sat  in  rows  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  The  teachers 
were  not  trained  for  their  work  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  idea  to  change  them  often. 
From  the  records  of  the  New  Canaan  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  I  find  that  this  meant  every  six 
months. 

As  a  rule  a  man’s  school  ( a  school  taught  by 
a  man )  was  taught  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  winter  and  a  woman’s  school  (a  school 
taught  by  a  woman )  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  in  the  summer. 

In  1838  an  investigation  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  was  made  because  it  was  felt  that  many 
towns  were  neglecting  their  duty  and  were  not 
properly  caring  for  their  schools.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  investigation  a  State  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  the  school  visitors  were  obliged  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  these  commissioners. 
Otherwise,  the  School  Societies  would  forfeit 
their  share  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

In  1839  Henry  Barnard,  a  well  known  edu¬ 
cator  in  Connecticut,  had  begun  his  fight  for 
better  schools.  In  1851  he  rewrote  the  State 
school  laws,  increased  taxation,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  new  State  system  of  schools. 
New  Canaan  citizens  were  alert  to  the  new 
trend  and  under  the  driving  influence  of  Mr. 


Barnard  a  new  grammar  school  was  begun,  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  bookkeeping  and  compo¬ 
sition.  The  district  also  voted  to  have  a  princi¬ 
pal  for  their  school,  which  was  considered  at 
that  time  a  great  advancement. 

The  year  1868  was  to  have  been  a  year  of 
great  educational  importance.  Proposals  were 
made  for  an  addition  with  steam  heat  and  run¬ 
ning  water,  but  the  citizens,  after  thinking  it 
over,  voted  it  down.  This  was  the  year  in  which 
the  New  Canaan  railroad  was  finished.  The 
Historical  Society  records  show  that  the  build¬ 
ing  had  begun  to  fall  to  pieces  and  was  greatly 
in  need  of  repair  because  of  the  skimping  on  its 
construction. 

In  1881  David  Rockwell  was  elected  to  the 
School  Committee  and  introduced  new  ideas 
and  greatly  improved  the  teaching  equipment 
by  the  addition  of  maps  and  globes. 

In  1888  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  all 
teaching  certificates  were  revoked  in  order  to 
invoke  a  better  and  more  careful  system  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  State  examinations  were  held  and 
a  list  of  qualified  teachers  posted  from  which 
committees  could  choose  teachers.  The  State 
law  read,  “Any  town  may  direct  the  school  visi¬ 
tors  [school  committeemen]  to  employ  teach¬ 
ers  for  all  the  public  schools  in  town.” 

In  1889,  under  the  ruling  of  the  new  State 
law,  Mr.  Gardner,  a  graduate  of  a  New  York 
Teachers  College,  was  elected  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Center  School.  He  reorganized  the 
school  and  wrote  the  first  course  of  study. 
Many  citizens  of  New  Canaan,  I  am  sure,  well 
remember  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gardner. 

In  1893  it  was  voted  to  have  running  water 
in  the  building.  Henry  Kelley,  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  public  education,  with  an  outstanding 
record  of  fifty-four  years  on  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  informed  me  that  he  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  perspiring  youngsters  as  they  dipped 
their  tin  cups  into  one  of  the  four  pails  of  water 
that  lined  the  wall. 

The  old  well  that  served  the  pupils  in  1893 
was  uncovered  when  the  new  addition  was 
built  in  1941.  We  stood  and  looked  as  the 
power  shovel  with  its  steel  jaws  pushed  back 
the  earth  to  reveal  the  history  of  fifty  years  ago. 
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Center  School  In  Other  Days.  Stephen  B.  Hoyt  is  one  of  the  boys  in  the  foreground 


A  fence  cutting  the  playground  in  half  very 
efficiently  separated  the  boys  and  the  girls  dur¬ 
ing  their  recess  and  noon  periods.  This  was  an 
efficient  method,  I  am  sure,  of  preventing  the 
boys  from  pulling  the  pigtails  which  is  fun  for 
many  of  the  youngsters  at  Center  School  today. 

George  Gamble  came  to  Center  School  as 
principal  following  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gardner  in  1895.  In  1900  Mr.  Saxe  shouldered 
the  responsibilities  of  carrying  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  at  Center  School.  At  that  time 
the  School  Board  consisted  of  Benjamin  Mead, 
chairman,  Henry  Kelley,  clerk,  John  Bliss, 
Lewis  C.  Hall,  Stephen  Benjamin  Hoyt, 
George  P.  Lockwood,  G.  Duff  Nichols  and  Dr. 
Clarence  H.  Scoville.  Bev.  Joseph  C.  Wyckoff 
was  the  acting  school  visitor. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercise  which  was  held  in  Nichols’ 
Opera  House  on  June  26,  1903.  This  building 
stood  on  the  site  of  Rosen  Brothers’  Store. 
Henry  W.  Saxe  was  principal  of  the  school  and 
teacher  of  the  graduating  class. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Wyckoff. 


Greeting  Song  by  Class  of  1903. 

Essay  The  United  States  Supreme  Court” 
by  Alfred  H.  Raymond. 

Recitation,  “The  Spanish- American  War” 
by  Herbert  Schmidt 

Piano  Solo,  “Coquettrie” 
by  Sophie  Lockwood. 

Essay,  “Examinations” 
by  Ruth  M.  Olmstead. 

Recitation,  “A  Welsh  Classic” 
by  K.  Augusta  Keeler. 

Essay,  “Founders  of  Our  Government” 
by  Edwin  S.  Bennett 

Violin  Solo,  “Sarabande” 
by  Edith  McKendrick. 

Essay,  Why  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Was  Passed” 
by  Frank  W.  Brant. 

Recitation,  “Busy” 
by  Anna  Ruth. 

Vocal  Duet,  “Beautiful  Moonlight” 
by  Hattie  Heath,  Julia  Heath. 

Essay,  “Abraham  Lincoln” 
by  Stanley  P.  Mead. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Song,  “Father,  Now  Our  Tasks  Are  Done” 
by  the  Class  of  1903. 
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This  is  a  list  of  the  graduates:  Edwin  S.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Brant,  William  A.  Gray, 
Hattie  Heath,  Julia  Heath,  K.  Augusta  Keeler, 
Stanley  P.  Mead,  Alfred  H.  Raymond,  Anna 
Ruth,  Herbert  Schmidt. 

On  the  evening  of  June  26, 1903,  a  new  leader 
for  New  Canaan  was  discovered.  It  was  none 
other  than  Judge  Stanley  P.  Mead.  He  very 
ably  convinced  his  audience  at  the  graduation 
exercises  that  “Abe  Lincoln  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
that  had  no  doors  or  windows.”  One  of  his 
classmates,  although  willing  to  accept  this 
statement  as  a  fact,  was  puzzled  as  to  how 
Abe  got  in. 

In  1890  the  enrollment  at  Center  School  had 
so  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  a 
new  building,  but  it  was  not  until  1910  that  the 
new  building  was  ready  for  use. 

The  town  continued  to  grow  and  in  1918 
more  rooms  were  needed.  Again  rooms  had  to 


be  added,  and  in  the  emergency  a  portable 
building  was  erected  to  care  for  the  children 
until  the  new  addition  was  completed  in  1920. 

In  1940  Center  School  had  once  again  out¬ 
grown  its  capacity  and  the  addition  of  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  six  classrooms  was  added  with 
the  modern  conveniences  of  an  auditorium  and 
a  cafeteria.  And  once  again  in  1947  we  are 
greatly  concerned  with  the  need  for  more  class¬ 
rooms  and  play  area. 

The  period  covered  in  the  history  of  Center 
School  is  one  of  rapid  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Along  with  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  new  order  have  come  constant  changes  in 
social  environment,  industrial  development, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  living.  These  have 
necessitated  a  new  type  of  education.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  continue  to  change  in  order  to  meet 
our  changing  conditions. 
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MEAD  MEMORIAL  PARK 


Richard  B.  Fant,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[March  6,  1947 ] 


The  Park  we  enjoy  today  stems  from  long  years 
of  effort  and  cost  a  very  great  deal  of  money. 
We  owe  thanks  to  a  considerable  number  of 
leading  citizens,  past  and  present,  whose  vi¬ 
sion,  initiative  and  generosity  made  it  possible. 
As  Henry  Kelley  says,  an  undertaking  of  this 
sort  is  always  an  uphill  campaign  and  this  one 
ran  into  opposition  right  at  the  start.  When 
Mrs.  Mead  offered  the  land  in  1915  a  special 
Town  meeting  was  scheduled,  and  for  weeks 
people  button-holed  other  people  all  over  town 
to  argue  pro  and  con. 

Benjamin  P.  Mead  had  been  one  of  New 
Canaan’s  most  distinguished  citizens.  He  had 
moved  here  from  Greenwich  about  1873  to 
manage  a  big  general  store,  located  where 


Stewart’s  and  the  Savings  Bank  are  now.  The 
store  prospered  and  the  manager  became  own¬ 
er.  Real  estate  ventures  on  the  side  prospered, 
too.  He  took  an  active  part  in  civic  and  State 
affairs  and  served  successively  as  town  clerk, 
first  selectman,  legislator,  senator  and  State 
comptroller.  He  died  in  March  of  1913  after 
forty  years  of  service  to  this  community  and 
the  State  and  without  ever  having  been  de¬ 
feated  in  an  election. 

When  Mrs.  Mead  and  the  family  wished  to 
give  the  town  a  fitting  memorial  to  him,  some 
forward  looking  citizens  suggested  that  a  park 
ought  to  be  put  where  the  old  gravel  pit  was. 
As  Judge  Stanley  P.  Mead  recalls  it,  the  idea 
originated  in  the  Men  s  Club  at  the  Congrega- 
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Memorial  Gateway  at  the  Park  Street  entrance 


tional  Church.  He  credits  Frank  A.  Shutes,  fa¬ 
mous  conductor  on  the  branch  line,  who  re¬ 
tired  fifteen  years  ago,  O.  W.  Binkerd,  a  com¬ 
muter,  and  Hanford  S.  Weed,  with  originating 
the  idea.  So  the  generous  offer  was  made  with 
practically  no  strings  to  it. 

Leaders  of  both  political  parties  lined  up  for 


accepting  the  gift:  Jim  Cody,  Hanford  Weed 
and  Harry  Kelley  for  the  Democrats,  and  Con¬ 
rad  M oiler,  George  Duryea  and  Carl  Dartt  for 
the  Republicans.  They  put  on  all  the  pressure 
they  could  and  toned  down  possible  future  ex¬ 
pense,  but  the  opposition  lamented  loss  of  the 
leal  estate  taxes  (about  $50)  from  the  rolls 
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and  worried  about  development  and  upkeep. 
A  park  was  a  citified  innovation  and  might 
bring  all  sorts  of  unwanted  activities  to  town. 

The  vote  was  close  but  it  sufficed.  On  April 
12,  1915,  at  8  p.  m.,  the  special  meeting  was 
called  to  order  and  Henry  Kelley  was  named 
chairman.  Hours  later  the  question  came  to 
vote  and  was  carried  136  to  110.  Hanford 
Weed  moved  the  formal  resolution:  That  the 
Town  accept  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Mead  and  family  of  twenty-four  acres,  more  or 
less,  lying  between  Park  Street  and  the  railroad 
tracks  and  south  of  Richmond  Hill  Road,  on 
four  conditions—  ( 1 )  That  it  be  used  and  main¬ 
tained  as  a  playground  forever,  (2)  No  part 
could  ever  be  sold,  except  if  condemned  for 
railroad  use  when  the  proceeds  should  go  to 
buy  more  land  or  to  beautification  or  both,  ( 3 ) 
The  Town  should  spend  at  least  $300  a  year  on 
improvement  and  maintenance,  and  (4)  The 
park  was  to  be  known  as  Mead  Memorial  Park. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  chairman  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  six  (including  himself) 
to  serve  with  the  Selectmen  in  obtaining  deed 
to  the  property  and  in  caring  for  same.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  chair  appointed  H.  S.  Weed,  O.  W. 
Binkerd,  Thomas  Tunney,  L.  P.  Frothingham, 
Stanley  Mead  and  himself.  This  was  the  first 
Park  Commission,  although  it  wasn’t  formal¬ 
ized  by  that  name  until  some  time  later. 

It  was  a  momentous  and  prophetic  evening 
in  New  Canaan  history  and  the  dry  formalistic 
record  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  does  it  ill  jus¬ 
tice.  But  the  Advertiser,  which  has  vigorously 
supported  the  Park  from  that  day  to  this,  rap¬ 
turously  announced  in  its  next  edition,  “Will 
make  front  door  of  New  Canaan  a  garden 
spot.” 

It  took  a  lot  of  that  imagination  Henry  Kelley 
is  always  talking  about  to  visualize  the  “garden 
spot.”  The  land  so  beautifully  described  was  a 
mess— part  swamp,  part  old  gravel  pit,  and  all 
an  eyesore.  Mr.  Mead  had  bought  it  in  1895 
from  the  heirs  to  the  Rockwell  estate.  It  had 
been  a  source  of  sand  and  gravel  for  as  long  as 
anyone  could  remember  and  part  had  been  a 
cranberry  bog.  Part  of  it  was  used  unofficially 
as  a  public  dump  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  wet 
and  soggy  and  a  prolific  source  of  mosquitoes. 


The  contrast  between  what  it  was  and  what  it 
is  could  hardly  be  greater. 

Enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  ran  high  for  a 
while.  Donations  and  a  big  tag  day  raised  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $353  during  the  Summer  of  1915.  June  29 
was  “Park  Day”  when  a  large  volunteer  corps 
of  citizens  appeared  with  shovels,  tools  and 
teams,  and  donated  a  day’s  work  in  the  mud. 
The  formal  record  doesn’t  state  but  there  are 
those  who  remember  that  some  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  also  came  to  jeer. 

The  immediate  objective  was  a  ball  field  and 
a  skating  pond.  F.  S.  Odell  and  Walter  K. 
Goodhue  ran  lines  and  levels  but  the  ball  field 
took  many  more  years  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  before  it  was  finally  playable.  How¬ 
ever,  some  sort  of  a  dam  was  thrown  up  that 
first  summer  and  the  pond  more  or  less  cleared 
of  trees  and  brush.  On  October  4  the  annual 
Town  meeting  adopted  a  budget  of  $22,600  for 
the  1916  fiscal  year  and  this  included  the  re¬ 
quired  $300  for  the  park,  nearly  doubling  avail¬ 
able  funds.  Such  was  the  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  those  Elysian  days  before  the  income 
tax  had  reached  5  per  cent. 

Impounding  of  water  began  in  December  of 
that  first  winter  and,  with  the  help  of  a  fire 
hydrant  on  Park  Street— opened  by  gracious 
permission  of  the  New  Canaan  Water  Com¬ 
pany— there  was  good  skating  when  the  first 
freeze  came  two  days  before  Christmas.  The 
Advertiser  wished  for  an  arc  light  for  night 
skating  and  suggested  that  the  electric  light 
company  might  contribute  it  to  a  good  cause. 

The  next  May  a  spirited  appeal  was  made 
for  voluntary  contributions  to  make  up  a  fund 
of  $2,000.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  this 
much  would  be  required  to  open  the  dam, 
clean  up  the  pond  bed,  repair  the  Park  Street 
entrance  bridge,  and  to  abate  the  nuisance  and 
health  menace  as  ordered  by  the  Board  of  War¬ 
dens  and  Burgesses  and  Health  Officer 
O’Shaughnessy! 

This  last  is  a  rare  touch  of  realism  in  the 
records  and  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  the  quality  of  the  “imagination” 
of  the  sponsors.  About  this  same  time,  the  Park 
Board  had  a  fight  to  kill  a  proposal  to  dump 
town  garbage  on  the  grounds.  But  the  Civic 
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League  came  forward  with  an  offer  to  plant 
flowers  and  shrubs  on  high  ground  along  the 
railroad.  Thus  began  a  custom  of  planting  in 
the  park  which  gathered  momentum  through 
the  years  and  reached  a  tremendous  level  of 
activity  from  many  donors  twenty  and  thirty 
years  later. 

The  second  winter  the  pond  was  filled  again 
and  there  was  skating.  But  the  lowly  state  of 
the  park  is  shown  by  the  board’s  protests 
against  objectionable  encroachments.  People 
kept  dumping  waste  and  one  man  let  his  chick¬ 
ens  run  all  over  the  grounds. 

Then  the  war  came  and  people  had  more 
urgent  things  to  do.  Park  activities  were 
dropped  except  that  the  State  General  Assem¬ 
bly  passed  legislation  creating  a  formal  Park 
Commission  and  fully  spelling  out  its  powers 
and  duties.  The  same  six  men,  first  appointed 
on  April  12,  1915,  were  named  to  the  new  com¬ 
mission  for  staggered  terms,  two  to  expire  each 
year.  The  First  Selectman  serves,  ex  officio,  as 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

Two  years’  neglect  must  have  resulted  in 
nearly  total  loss  of  the  work  done  before  the 
war,  for  in  November  of  1919  the  Advertiser 
lamented  that  the  weeds  and  brush  had  grown 
wild.  It  suggested  another  “Park  Day'’  and  re¬ 
called  the  first  one  when  “volunteers  had  shov¬ 
eled  away  for  a  few  hours  and  made  quite  some 
dent  in  the  looks  of  the  location.”  In  Decem¬ 
ber  Willis  Clark  undertook  sub-grading  for  the 
ball  field  for  $1,000  “at  actual  cost  because  he 
wanted  something  done  about  the  Park.”  Fi¬ 
nally  on  May  11,  1920,  there  was  another  big 
volunteer  day;  Henry  Kelley  was  recruiting 
officer.  In  this  and  other  work  directed  by  the 
commission  the  field  began  to  take  shape. 

People  began  to  write  letters  to  the  paper 
suggesting  improvements,  mostly  plantings, 
and  a  bird  sanctuary.  But  the  ball  field  was 
still  the  major  undertaking  for  ten  more  years, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  playable  after  a 
fashion  from  about  1920.  “Completing  the  ath¬ 
letic  field  and  draining  the  bog”  were  major 
topics  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  League  in 
April,  1922,  at  which  Henry  Kelley  showed 
blueprints  and  sought  help  in  furthering  devel¬ 
opment.  The  Advertiser  says  that  Stephen  B. 


Hoyt,  president  of  the  Bird  Protective  Society, 
H.  M.  Wolfe,  member  of  the  Skating  Club,  and 
Wilmot  T.  Cox,  a  tree  planting  expert,  were 
present  and  made  valuable  suggestions. 

In  general  there  wasn’t  great  progress  during 
the  twenties  and  the  record  is  scanty.  The 
people  with  imagination  never  let  down  and 
slow  progress  was  made  with  the  mammoth 
landscaping  job— slow  because  money  was 
scarce  and  public  interest  fitful.  The  Plant, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Guild  sponsored  preparing 
some  of  the  high  ground  near  the  tracks  for  the 
Children  s  Garden  Club,  thus  centering  that 
group’s  activity  in  the  park.  There  are  children 
now  gardening  there  whose  parents  tilled  the 
same  ground  under  the  same  instructor,  for 
Mrs.  John  Buckley  first  took  charge  about  1926. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gerdes,  who  has  always  been  a  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  in  the  children’s  gardens,  recalls  the 
park  as  an  uninviting  place  in  those  days. 

The  record  notes  that  in  April,  1924,  the 
Civic  League  was  again  inquiring  what  was  to 
be  done  toward  “completing  the  athletic  field.” 
The  Park  Commission  obliged  by  accepting  all 
the  help  it  could  get  and  told  the  league  that 
it  would  be  nice  if  they  cared  to  finance  “tennis 
courts  to  the  north  of  the  Children’s  Gardens.” 
This  led  to  construction  of  the  first  court, 
though  it  took  a  couple  of  years  more  before 
it  was  finished. 

The  Bird  Protective  Society  precipitated 
quite  an  issue  in  1924  by  suggesting  that  part 
of  the  park  land  be  fenced  off  and  reserved  for 
a  sanctuary  under  restrictions.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  turned  to  the  Town  Counsel  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  were  told  they  could  take  help  when 
and  where  it  could  be  found,  and  they  could 
devote  any  part  of  the  land  to  whatever  seemed 
to  them  most  in  the  public  good,  but  they  could 
not  relinquish  nor  delegate  control  to  an  un¬ 
official  body.  This  didn’t  square  with  the  bird 
lovers’  plans  at  that  time  so  nothing  came  of 
the  proposal. 

A  crucial  decision  presented  itself  in  1925 
which  could  have  radically  altered  the  whole 
later  character  of  the  park— some  people  still 
think  it  would  have  been  for  the  better.  In  that 
year  the  Stamford  Pligh  School  decided  to  stop 
admitting  New  Canaan  children  and  the  Town 


suddenly  faced  the  necessity  of  building  a  High 
School.  Few  issues  have  so  agitated  the  citi¬ 
zenry  or  led  to  so  violent  a  division  and  this  be¬ 
longs  in  a  different  history.  But  the  park  almost 
got  the  High  School.  It  was  to  have  been  built 
where  the  children’s  gardens  and  the  tennis 
courts  are  now  and  it  would  have  dominated 
the  grounds  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  1925,  a  special  Town  meeting  voted  to 
put  the  new  school  there  by  297  to  155.  On 
November  28  another  Town  meeting  rescinded 
that  decision  by  a  vote  of  328  to  216.  It  was 
that  close. 

There  was  another  big  volunteer  “Park  Day” 
on  Monday,  March  30,  1925,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  invited  to  assist  in  preparing  an  athletic 
field”  by  donating  services  and  teams.  This 
time  real  progress  was  made  for  the  Board  of 
Finance  appropriated  a  whole  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  match  a  similar  amount  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  the  field  got  graded  top-soil  and 
was  seeded.  It  gradually  lost  first  place,  after 
that,  among  park  problems,  although  in  1929 
it  is  recorded  that  Anthony  Cerretani  donated 
$190  worth  of  labor  and  material  to  its  improve¬ 
ment,  and  as  late  as  1932  one  of  the  projects  on 
foot  was  to  “drain  the  lower  end  of  the  ball 
field.” 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story,  for  the 
years  of  the  great  depression  were  boom  years 
for  Mead  Park.  Public  interest  was  keen  and 
sustained  and  pocketbooks  were  opened— pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  local  and  national.  In  the  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  thirties  the  park,  as  we  see  it  with 
such  pride  today,  was  built.  That  period  is  a 
story  in  itself. 


[March  13,  1947] 

The  great  depression  of  the  thirties  was  the 
making  of  Mead  Park.  It  became  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  unemployment  relief  in  this  area. 
This  created  much  activity  which  bred  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  more  citizens  who  in  turn 
contributed  more  ideas,  donations  and  appro¬ 
priations.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
the  Federal  work  relief  agencies  the  FEBA, 


CWA,  WPA,  PWA,  ad  infinitum— was  to  find 
enough  suitable  projects.  The  New  Canaan 
Park  Commission,  in  the  words  of  Henry 
Kelley,  “always  had  a  project.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  depression,  when 
charity  was  considered  a  local  problem,  New 
Canaan  started  its  own  unemployment  relief. 
The  Town  had  been  spending  only  the  re¬ 
quired  minimum  of  $300  a  year  on  the  park 
from  1915  right  through  1929,  except  for 
$1,000,  in  1925  and  $1,500  in  1928.  But  with 
arrival  of  the  depression  expenditures  were 
stepped  up  sharply,  and  in  the  four  years,  1930- 
33,  the  Town  spent  $21,000,  compared  to 
$6,400  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  Annual 
expenditures  never  dropped  below  $4,000 
again.  Fewer  people  like  finance  than  ought  to, 
but  these  figures  are  interesting  and  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  community  spirit.  To  them  should 
be  added  the  large  contributions  of  civic 
minded  citizens  and  clubs,  of  which  there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  detailed  record. 

The  Park,  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  consisted 
of  an  athletic  field  in  fair  shape,  a  shallow  pond 
that  was  full  of  obstructions  and  covered  an  in¬ 
definite  area  depending  on  rainfall,  the  plots  of 
the  Children’s  Garden  Club  and  one  nonde¬ 
script  tennis  court.  The  rest  was  undeveloped 
and  in  a  deplorable  condition.  For  instance,  in 
April,  1930,  the  commission  took  steps  to  stop 
dumping  by  putting  up  signs  and  building 
some  fences. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  development  was 
prepared  early  in  1930.  The  Civic  League,  the 
Lions  Club,  the  Garden  Club  and  others  con¬ 
tributed  enthusiasm  and  money.  By  the  time 
Federal  funds  entered  the  picture,  late  in  1933, 
a  great  deal  had  been  done.  The  ball  field  got 
its  final  grading,  center  field  was  drained,  and 
water  pipes  were  laid.  The  pumping  station 
was  built  and  landscaped  so  skillfully  that  most 
people  still  have  never  seen  it.  Sidewalks  were 
built  along  Park  Street  and  Richmond  Hill 
Road. 

The  original  tennis  court  was  made  over  and 
a  second  one  added  by  the  Civic  League  on 
whose  behalf  Mrs.  Claflin  made  the  formal 
presentation.  The  Lions  Club  contributed  to¬ 
ward  seeding  the  ball  field,  sponsored  a  peti- 
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tion  which  brought  a  $10,000  Town  appropria¬ 
tion  in  1932,  and,  with  John  Karl  as  spokesman, 
asked  for  more  problems  to  solve.  The  Lions 
supplied  the  money  for  several  years  to  pay 
Riley  Hogan,  who  began  his  services  in  July  of 
1931  and  has  been  superintendent  ever  since. 


Abiaham  Hatfield  gave  the  children  s  wad¬ 
ing  pool  and  the  pergola  of  marble  columns 
that  sui  round  it.  Raymond  H.  Putnam,  who 
later  served  a  term  on  the  Commission,  raised 
money  in  1932  to  start  a  cinder  track  around 
the  athletic  field.  Henry  Kelley,  whose  gifts  of 
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trees  and  shrubs  to  this  town  are  never  end¬ 
ing,  gave  the  shrubs  which  border  the  steps 
and  walks  leading  to  the  tennis  courts  and  the 
wading  pool,  and  the  road  from  Richmond  Hill 
to  the  Sanctuary,  and  also  the  evergreens 
around  the  pool  and  the  field  house.  Judge  John 
D.  Fearhake,  H.  B.  Thayer  and  Samuel  Watts 
gave  the  evergreens  on  the  large  island  in  the 
lake.  The  American  Legion  gave  a  poppy  bed, 
Mrs.  Hatfield  10,000  bulbs,  Mrs.  Carey  a  drink¬ 
ing  fountain,  the  Sons  of  Italy  two  big  concrete 
benches,  Judge  Mead  an  additional  half  acre 
of  land. 

For  several  summers  a  power  shovel  worked 
on  the  old  stagnant  pond  digging  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  building  up  the  banks.  The  two  islands 
there  today  are  entirely  artificial  and  date  from 
this  work.  There  were  plans  to  build  bridges  to 
them,  but  this  is  still  to  be  done. 

By  the  summer  of  1933  the  Park  was  so 
transformed  that  it  had  begun  to  be  attractive 
just  to  look  at.  In  recognition  of  this  the  Garden 
Club  chose  to  hold  its  annual  flower  show 
there,  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  public  and  semi¬ 
public  gatherings  to  be  held  in  the  park.  The 
State  Tercentenary  celebration  in  1935  was  a 
gala  affair  and  the  combination  band  stand  and 
speakers’  platform  erected  then  is  still  intact. 

Thanks  to  the  effort  of  Frederick  T.  Fisher 
in  securing  a  favorable  option,  the  Standard 
Oil  buildings  in  Richmond  Hill  Road  were 
bought  in  1933  for  $2,000.  This  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  solution  of  what  might  have  become  a 
serious  problem,  for  the  property  belonged 
with  the  park  and  the  building  and  garages 
were  badly  needed.  The  American  Legion  held 
meetings  in  the  building  for  years,  as  did  a 
number  of  other  civic  organizations. 

The  Bird  Protective  Society,  headed  by 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  gave  the  Sanctuary  to  the 
Commission  in  March  1934.  This  added  eight¬ 
een  contiguous  acres,  but  the  Sanctuary  has 
been  continued  on  a  separate  basis  and  its  his¬ 
tory  is  another  story.  This  brought  Clinton  Bar¬ 
tow,  the  first  and  only  caretaker,  to  the  park 
payroll  and  thereafter  his  efforts  have  been 
shared  with  the  park  proper. 

The  memorial  arch,  which  stands  at  the  Park 
Street  entrance,  was  made  by  Harold  Mead  in 


his  own  shop.  It  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Mead  family  by  him  and  Miss  Florence  Mead 
and  was  gratefully  received  at  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  in  the  Summer  of  1935. 

George  T.  Smith,  notable  first  selectman  for 
seventeen  years,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
park  and  it  was  during  his  incumbency  that 
the  vision  of  the  earlier  planners  became  real¬ 
ity.  After  1933,  when  Federal  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  projects  meeting  certain  require¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Smith  was  eminently  successful  in 
fitting  park  objectives  to  Federal  specifications. 

The  Federal  contribution  was  confined 
largely  to  labor  but  the  park  needed  a  lot  of 
that,  for  labor  is  the  biggest  part  of  landscap¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money  spent  but  estimates  by  several  of¬ 
ficials  in  touch  with  the  work  average  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  bulk  of  this  expenditure  went  into  grad¬ 
ing,  fill,  drainage,  clearing  and  planting.  One 
and  a  half  feet  of  fill  was  spread  over  the  low 
ground  extending  from  right  field  westward 
and  all  this  area  was  underlaid  with  drainage 
tile.  Dredging  the  lake  was  finished  and  the 
fine  stone  wall  at  its  south  end  was  constructed. 
Roads  and  paths  were  built  and  surfaced  and 
more  tennis  courts  added.  A  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
pensive  bowling  green  was  completed  whereon 
masculine  waist-lines  were  to  be  reduced— but, 
alas,  it  languishes  unused.  The  impressive  stone 
field  house  and  lockerroom  were  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  1934. 

The  WPA  did  a  great  deal  of  planting.  The 
commission  bought  some  trees  and  shrubs  but 
most  were  gifts  from  a  large  list  of  donors  on 
which  appears  Henry  Kelley,  Hoyt’s  Nursery, 
Miss  Myra  Valentine,  the  Garden  Club,  Mrs. 
Charles,  Mr.  Hatfield,  John  Garibaldi,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Eastern 
Star,  Italian  American  Republican  Club  and  a 
host  of  others.  A  recent  inventory  in  the  park, 
excluding  the  Sanctuary,  shows  943  shrubs  and 
1,488  trees  of  which  458  are  native  varieties. 

In  1944  the  Garden  Club  began  planting  the 
Gold  Star  Walk  which  borders  the  lake  on  the 
east.  There  is  to  be  a  flowering  memorial  tree 
for  each  boy  from  New  Canaan  lost  in  the  war. 
Thirty-four  are  already  planted  and  there  will 
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be  three  more  when  the  last  low  ground  has 
been  filled  in. 

In  the  thirty-two  years  of  Mead  Park’s  exist¬ 
ence  there  have  only  been  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  six-man  commission  and  eight  first 
selectmen  as  ex-officio  chairmen.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  record  and  the  Town  owes  deep  grat¬ 
itude  to  these  people.  George  T.  Smith  was  a 
powerful  influence  during  his  seventeen  years 
as  first  selectmen  and  Clarence  Costales,  in¬ 
cumbent  since  1942,  is  especially  interested  in 
improving  our  parks  (“parks”  is  plural  now, 
but  that  is  another  story,  too ) .  The  commission 
members  ( whose  only  compensation  is 
achievement)  are  now  Henry  Kelley,  who  has 
served  the  full  thirty-two  years,  Walter  K. 
Goodhue  eighteen  years;  Miss  Myra  Valentine, 
eight  years;  Percy  W.  Hoyt  and  Miss  Flor  ence 


L.  Mead,  five  years  each,  and  Mrs.  Frank  By¬ 
num,  secretary  for  the  last  three  years.  There 
has  always  been  a  Mead  on  the  commission; 
Judge  Stanley  P.  Mead  from  1915  to  1934,  then 
his  bi  other,  Harold,  to  1942,  and  their  sister 
since  then.  Of  the  original  1915  commission, 
Judge  Frothingham  continued  for  ten  years 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Tunney  twenty  years,  acting 
as  secretary  all  that  time  and  missing  hardly  a 
half  dozen  meetings.  M.  G.  Gregory  served 
nine  years  to  1933,  William  Lahey,  eight  years 
to  1941,  and  the  late  Rodney  Light  as  select¬ 
man  back  in  1915-17  and  again  as  an  appointed 
member  for  1933-37. 

The  Park  isn’t  finished— let’s  hope  it  never 
will  be.  But  we  proudly  claim  it  to  be  the  finest 
park  of  any  community  of  our  size  in  the 
country. 


THE  SMITH-WILCOX  HOUSE 

John  G.  Pennypacker,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[March  20,  1947] 


On  Michigan  Boad,  just  west  of  Smith  Ridge, 
stands  the  homestead  of  the  family  that  gave 
the  Ridge  its  name— and  now  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Ferdinand  Wilcox.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  building  of  the  original  house  to 
the  first  Peter  Smith,  best  known  member  of 
the  clan  and  the  man  for  whom  Father  Peter’s 
Lane  is  named;  Peter’s  father,  Nehemiah,  quite 
probably  had  an  earlier  house  on  or  near  this 
site.  Numerous  additions  and  alterations,  the 
latter  particularly  by  the  Wilcoxes  and  their 
predecessors,  the  Bakers,  have  gone  into  mak¬ 
ing  the  house  the  attractive  home  it  is  today. 

Smith  s  Ridge,  as  it  is  called  in  the  early 
records,  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
1690s  and  early  1700s  Samuel  Smith  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  together  with  his  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Benedict,  obtained  a 


number  of  grants  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
present  Smith  Ridge  Road  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Country  Club— long  known  as  “the  lower 
end  of  the  Ridge.”  Beyond  giving  the  Ridge 
its  name,  these  original  grants  play  little  fur¬ 
ther  part  in  our  present  story.  Samuel’s  second 
son,  Nehemiah,  however,  was  given  fifteen 
acres  of  his  father’s  land  ( including  part  of  Dr. 
Williams  present  property )  and,  apparently 
liking  the  sample,  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  extending  the  Smith  acres  farther  north 
along  the  Ridge.  His  first  important  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  a  proprietor’s  grant  of  fifty-three  acres 
in  1720,  which  included  much  of  the  present 
Wilcox  property  and  land  to  the  south  of  it 
down  to  and  perhaps  including  part  of  the  pres- 
^ot  Griffis  land.  In  1740  to  43  he  made  pur¬ 
chases  totalling  fifty-seven  acres,  part  of  it  just 
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to  the  west  of  his  first  grant,  from  the  heiis  of 
Joseph  Kellogg.  This  tract,  which  cost  Nehe- 
miah  £757  and  had  buildings  and  fruit  trees 
at  the  north  end,  ran  south  from  Michigan  Road 
along  the  ridge  just  east  of  the  present  Father 
Peter’s  Lane;  it  included  the  Shepard  and 
Hubby  properties  and  the  west  end  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  golf  course. 

Nehemiah  Smith  was  a  weaver  as  well  as  a 
farmer  and  kept  slaves.  He  had  five  sons  and 


three  daughters,  of  whom  his  second  son  Peter, 
in  addition  to  following  his  father’s  trade,  must 
have  helped  him  work  his  farm.  In  any  event, 
it  was  to  Peter  that  Nehemiah,  by  a  will  proved 
in  1767,  left  “all  of  my  lands  lying  in  Canaan 
Parish  in  Township  of  Norwalk  .  .  .  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto 
my  executors,  for  paying  my  debts,  charges  and 
legacies,  ye  sum  of  thirty  pounds  lawful 
money.” 
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The  first  of  four  Peter  Smiths  married  Je¬ 
mima,  the  daughter  of  his  first  cousin  and 
neighbor  Samuel  Benedict  and,  after  she  had 
borne  him  eight  children,  his  second  wife, 
Mary,  had  four  more;  of  his  children  nine  were 
sons,  most  of  whom  scattered  early.  Drum¬ 
mond,  on  his  famous  visit  in  1772,  listed,  be¬ 
sides  Peter,  only  “Mary,  his  wife;  Peter,  Sam¬ 
uel,  David,  Phineas,  Daniel  and  Mary,  chil¬ 
dren;  Hannah  Benedict,  residenter.”  This 
Peter  ruled  over  quite  a  domain  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable,  even  if  primitive,  establishment.  In 
addition  to  his  other  farming  activities,  he  must 
have  kept  sheep,  whose  wool  had  to  be  carded, 
dyed,  spun  and  woven,  right  on  the  place.  To 
the  land  he  had  from  his  father,  which  included 
a  substantial  acreage  north  of  Michigan  Road, 
he  made  further  additions.  The  inventory  of 
his  estate,  in  1782,  shows  dwelling  house,  cider 
mill,  barn  and  weaver’s  shop  and  almost  three 
hundred  acres  of  land— a  really  tremendous 
holding  for  this  region.  Most  of  the  land  was 
appraised  at  somewhat  over  £3  per  acre;  the 
dwelling,  which  must  still  have  been  on  the 
simple  side,  was  appraised  at  £  15  and  the  barn 
at  £18. 

It  frequently  happened  in  this  neighborhood 
that  it  was  the  youngest  son  who  took  over  the 
farm  of  parents  who  lived  long  enough  so  that 
their  older  children  had  moved  away  and  es¬ 
tablished  homes  of  their  own.  So,  in  this  case  it 
was  Phineas-the  youngest,  except  for  Daniel, 
who  was  studying  for  the  ministry-who  in¬ 
creasingly  became  the  mainstay  of  the  “Widow 
Mary”  and  later  bought  in  shares  in  land, 
house,  weaver’s  shop  and  other  buildings  that 
belonged  to  his  brothers  and  to  the  other  now 
widely  scattered  heirs. 

Of  Phineas’  brothers,  only  Samuel  seems  to 
have  stayed  on  his  fathers  land,  of  which  his 
shaie  was  apparently  just  north  of  Michigan 
Road.  Samuel,  who  had  fought  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  was  later  known  as  Captain  Sam,  was 
not  improbably  the  builder  of  the  Pollett  house 
or  of  an  earlier  house  on  about  that  site.  David 
became  a  doctor.  Far  the  best  known  and  the 
really  distinguished  member  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  was  the  youngest  brother  Dan¬ 
iel,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  1791  and  stud¬ 


ied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
Smith,  whose  youngest  daughter  he  married. 
In  1793  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Stamford,  a  position 
that  he  held  for  forty-six  years.  He  taught  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  as  well,  until  his  death  in  1846,  aged 
eighty-two.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  wisdom  and  that  “few  pastors  ever  en¬ 
deared  themselves  more  to  their  people  than 
he.” 

Phineas  had  a  son,  Peter,  born  in  1800,  to 
whom  the  farm  ultimately  passed  and  who  be¬ 
came  the  Colonel  Peter  Smith,  farmer,  mer¬ 
chant,  executor  of  estates,  school  committee¬ 
man,  selectman  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
Horse  Artillery,  who  is  remembered  by  people 
still  living.  The  will  of  Phineas,  dated  1819, 
makes  one  wonder  if  his  wife,  Abiah,  may  not 
have  been  just  a  little  difficult.  It  left  her  the 
east  half  of  the  house  and  her  son,  Peter,  the 
west  half,  with  the  most  explicit  definitions  of 
their  respective  right  of  passage  to  and  from 
the  different  rooms,  and  similarly  as  to  the 
rights  of  access  to  the  watering  place  for  cattle, 
and  so  forth.  This  sort  of  will  not  uncommon 
in  that  period  but  a  copy  of  the  will  found  by 
Mrs.  Vernon  P.  Baker  among  papers  in  the  at¬ 
tic,  when  she  and  her  husband  acquired  and 
remodeled  the  house  some  twenty  years  ago, 
showed  the  evidence  of  much  wear  from  the 
thumbing  of  its  pages,  suggesting  that  it  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  numerous  ar- 
guments-something  for  which  there  was 
ample  opportunity,  since  Abiah  outlived  her 
husband  for  about  twenty  years. 

A  ledger  of  Peter  Smith,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society,  covering  a  period  in  the 
1840s  and  ’50s,  sheds  interesting  light  on  the 
life  of  the  time.  In  a  small  way,  he  was  an  active 
entrepreneur,  as  well  as  a  farmer.  He  sold  not 
only  hay  and  great  quantities  of  beef  and  other 
pioducts  of  the  farm  but  lumber,  standing  tim¬ 
ber  and  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise,  some  of 
which  almost  suggests  that  he  kept  a  store.  The 
accounts,  however,  were  almost  entirely  with 
men  who  worked  for  him  in  various  capacities 
from  time  to  time,  as  farmhand,  day  laborer, 
carpenter,  and  so  on.  These  men  he  would  sup¬ 
ply  with  shoes,  materials  and  findings  for 
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clothes,  and  their  children  with  school  books 
and  pencils,  and  he  would  pay  their  school  and 
other  taxes  or  store  bills;  altogether,  very  little 
cash  passed.  He  hauled  his  neighbors’  grain 
and  timber  to  the  mills.  He  would  haul  hay  to 
the  Norwalk  or  Five  Mile  River  docks  (at  $1.50 
a  load)  or  rent  out  a  team  of  oxen  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day.  He  built  a  bridge  in  Mt.  Mis¬ 
ery  for  the  town,  for  $10.00,  and  twelve  rods 
of  stone  wall  for  Leander  Hoyt,  at  $1  a  rod,  and 
he  loaned  out  money  on  mortgages  for  estates 
he  managed.  Anson  Benedict  paid  him,  for 
various  merchandise  and  services,  in  new  shoes 
and  boots  and  repairs.  Stephen  Seward,  who 
had  a  house  farther  north  on  Smith  Ridge,  and 
who  was  an  expert  carpenter,  helped  him  build 
a  new  barn  (presumably  the  present  Wilcox 
garage  and  chauffeur’s  house),  at  a  rate  that 
was  expressed  as  eight  shillings  a  day  but  en¬ 
tered  in  the  dollar  column  as  one  dollar.  In 
other  words,  the  shilling  still  survived  but  had 
become  “one  bit,”  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 
One  laborer  received  6/6  per  day  or  eighty- 
one  cents  and  another  received  sixty-six  cents. 
Farmhands  were  employed  for  as  little  as  six 
dollars  a  month  and  a  teacher  for  two  months 
at  $8.50  per  month,  the  school  district  paid  the 
teachers’  board  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  week.  His 
one  extravagance  that  we  note  is  the  purchase 
of  a  carriage  from  Quintard  &  Smith  for 
$142.50;  with  harness,  bought  in  Stamford,  the 
outfit  came  to  a  total  of  $175.  His  agreements 
with  the  various  men  who  were  to  work  for  him 
until  his  haying  was  finished,  or  whatever  it 
was,  were  carefully  set  out  and  the  accounts 
were  meticulously  signed  from  time  to  time  by 
both  parties. 

Peter’s  first  wife  left  him  childless,  which  was 
apparently  a  matter  of  great  grief  to  him.  De¬ 
spite  his  being  well  along  in  the  sixties  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  marrying  a  young  wife;  a  son,  Ed¬ 
ward,  born  just  after  the  Civil  War,  arrived  in 
due  course.  On  the  evening  of  their  wedding 
Peter  and  his  bride  were  subjected  to  a  particu¬ 
larly  severe  form  of  the  noisy  serenade  or  “chi- 
varee”  (a  corruption  of  “chari  vari”)  that  was 
then  a  not  uncommon  custom  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  in  this  and  other  rural  communities; 
sometimes  it  was  a  really  neighborly  reception 


but,  with  so  few  available  outlets  for  excess  an¬ 
imal  spirits,  it  frequently  went  far  beyond 
seemly  bounds.  The  serenaders  in  this  case  may 
have  taken  their  cue  from  Peter’s  long  years  of 
service  as  a  militia  artillery  officer;  in  any  event, 
they  celebrated  with  the  repeated  firing  of  an 
old  cannon  so  heavily  loaded  that  it  shattered 
windows  in  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Colonel  Peter  became 
so  portly  that  he  never  got  out  of  his  wagon 
when  he  went  to  town  but  sat  in  it  while  the 
blacksmith  took  the  horses  out  and  shod  them. 
In  his  last  years  he  typically  spent  his  time  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  porch,  day  in  and  day  out,  too  stout 
to  move  about.  Thrifty  and  conscientious  but 
apparently  without  much  humor,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  died 
in  1875. 

Edward  apparently  lived  in  the  old  house 
intermittently  and,  about  1890,  took  summer 
boarders  and  did  some  brief  farming  but  much 
of  the  old  farm  had  been  sold  in  the  meantime. 
The  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
McClennahan,  a  New  York  shoe  merchant, 
who  was  one  of  our  early  commuters,  driving 
a  horse  to  and  from  the  station  regardless  of 
weather,  from  about  1895  to  1905. 

Then  came  Mr.  Hoy,  who  later  built  and 
named  Father  Peter’s  Lane,  after  the  first  Peter 
Smith.  In  1924  the  house  was  bought  by  the 
Vernon  P.  Bakers  and  by  them  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilcox. 

*  *  # 


Addendum  by  Marion  H.  Fuller 

The  present  house  preserves  the  exterior  out¬ 
lines  of  the  original  house,  under  the  shade  of 
its  row  of  maples,  without  substantial  change; 
otherwise  it  gives  the  immediate  impression  of 
being  much  larger  than  the  simple  colonial 
farmhouse  that  it  once  was.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  wonderfully  expansive  feeling  of  thirty- 
two  acres  of  lawns,  gardens,  trees  and  fields, 
but  primarily  to  the  delightful  openness  of  the 
interior— the  latter  in  undoubtedly  sharp  con- 
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trast  to  its  original  form.  This  happy  change 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  farmhouse,  a  building  of  six  rooms  (re¬ 
putedly  built  some  eighty-odd  years  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  the  regime  of  Colonel  Peter  Smith)  has 
since  been  attached  as  a  wing  to  the  rear  of  the 
original  house. 

Instead  of  one  outstanding  feature,  this  gra¬ 
cious  home  has  several  dominating  qualities, 
including  singular  cordiality,  gentle  refinement 
and  quiet  self-assurance.  The  spirit  of  the 
house  may  be  keynoted  by  the  many  fireplaces, 
each  individual  in  paneling  and  size  and  all 
handsome.  They  are  found  in  all  eight  of  the 
major  rooms  and  certainly  offer  a  warm¬ 
hearted  mellowness  as  they  recall  the  early 
days  when  they  were  used  steadily  for  heating. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  came  from  New 
York  City  about  1934,  they  found  some  rooms 
f  oo  small  and  much  wasted  space.  So,  over  the 
last  sixteen  years,  changes  have  been  made 
gi  adually,  always  with  unfailing  attention  to 
authentic  detail  and  always  with  impeccable 
taste.  They  enlarged  the  library  considerably 
and  today  have  one  of  the  most  handsome. 


book-lined  rooms  imaginable.  Rather  than  lose 
the  original  and  attractively  simple  old  mantel¬ 
piece  from  this  100m,  too  small  as  the  room  was 
expanded,  they  moved  it  to  an  upstairs  bed¬ 
room  where  it  presents  a  cheerful  welcome  to 
guests. 

The  living  room  was  also  enlarged  into  a 
lovely  room  of  excellent  proportions  aug¬ 
mented  by  simple  yet  beautiful  decorating. 
From  the  highly  polished,  long-barreled  Ken¬ 
tucky  rifle  above  the  mantle,  through  the  won¬ 
derful  Williamsburg  blue  of  the  walls  to  the 
fascinating  collection  of  pewter,  this  is  a  most 
unusual  room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  added  a  charming  big 
bay  window  in  the  old  parlor,  which  somehow 
points  up  the  fine  hand  carving  of  the  wood¬ 
work;  they  converted  a  windy  north  door  into 
an  alcove  for  plants;  and  they  built  a  large  ter¬ 
race  along  the  eastern  side,  which  faces  on  the 
gardens.  As  it  stands  today  on  Michigan  Road 
in  simple  elegance  behind  a  wall  of  high 
shrubs,  the  house  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
taste  and  the  spirit  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
owners. 


THE  OBSERVATION  POST 

Mary  H.  Whitcomb,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[March  27,  1947] 


The  youngest  historical  site  in  New  Canaan  is 
a  pine  circled  rise  on  Oenoke  Ridge.  Known  to 
several  generations  variously  as  Reed’s  Lot, 
Hollingsworth  Hill,  Elmarglaru  Heights,  in 
honor  of  the  current  owner’s  four  daughters, 
and,  also  as  Picnic  Hill,  though  its  best  known 
name  for  more  than  a  century  was  Canaan 
Ridge,  it  will  be  recorded  henceforth,  at  least 
in  the  memory  of  some  three  hundred  men  and 
women  of  this  region,  as  the  Observation  Post. 


The  beginning  was  not  on  the  hill  the  ulti¬ 
mate  site,  but  in  the  old  American  Legion 
building  in  Park  Street,  where  a  small  group  of 
Legionnaires  met  at  the  request  of  the  Army,  in 
November,  1940,  to  organize  a  listening  post, 
as  it  was  first  called.  Judge  L.  P.  Frothingham 
was  chosen  head  and  named  Mott  S.  Pettit  his 
first  assistant. 

Three  practice  trials  were  held  in  the  follow- 
ing  yeai,  the  first  in  the  garage  of  the  then 


The  Observation  Post 


Sewell  (now  T.  E.  Saxe)  home,  the  second  and 
third  trials  north  of  the  house,  upon  the  hill 
where  the  view  was  found  to  be  more  encom¬ 
passing. 

Before  daylight  the  morning  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster,  T.  F.  McQuillon  turned  on 
his  radio,  heard  the  Army  broadcast  the  order 
to  open  all  Posts,  phoned  Mark  Stevens,  his 


partner  in  the  trials,  and  the  two  men  raced  to 
the  hill  and  opened  the  construction  shack 
which  the  Town,  a  few  months  before,  had 
given  the  Post,  and  which  was  not  closed  again 
until  the  order  to  do  so  came  two  years  later 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Immediately,  as  news  of  the  need  spread, 
there  was  a  rush  of  volunteers  and,  by  the  end 
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of  the  first  week,  teams  had  been  formed  and 
two-men  shifts  were  on  watch  around  the 
clock.  Soon,  however,  as  more  and  more  men 
went  into  the  armed  services  and  war  plants,  it 
became  obvious  that  those  remaining  could  not 
maintain  the  Post  on  an  efficient  twenty-four 
hour  basis  and  Mrs.  Lynne  Thompson  offered 
to  organize  a  group  of  women  to  help.  This 
offer,  after  some  consideration,  the  men  feeling 
that  this  was  not  woman  s  work,”  was  some¬ 
what  reluctantly  accepted  and  on  December 
28  women  began  standing  watches  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

But,  as  the  war  continued  and  the  call  on 
more  men  increased,  the  list  of  observers  suf¬ 
fered  and  by  the  Spring  of  ’42  women  were 
filling  the  watches  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
when  the  schools  closed  in  June,  fifteen  and 
sixteen  year  old  boys,  too  young  for  uniforms 
but  eager  to  do  their  part,  were  augmenting 
the  daylight  shifts. 

By  the  summer  of  ’42  the  Observation  Post 
had  become  a  community  affair.  Grandmothers 
and  grandfathers,  war  brides,  high  school  boys 
and  girls,  all  took  their  turn  “up  on  the  hill.” 
Munition  and  aircraft  workers,  after  their  day’s 
work,  grocers,  plumbers,  bankers,  carpenters, 
electricians,  housewives,  clerks,  secretaries, 
every  trade  and  business  and  nearly  every 
home  in  the  town  had  at  least  one  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  Post  which,  by  this  time,  had  long 
been  running  according  to  Army  specifications. 
Two  deputies  had  been  appointed,  Malcolm 
A.  Sedgwick  for  the  night  shift,  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  for  the  day  shift.  They,  in  turn,  had  selected 
team  captains  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
keep  the  Post  alerted. 

The  fall  of  42  brought  even  greater  pressure 
on  everyone  concerned.  Judge  Frothingham, 
due  to  innumerable  other  civilian  activities,  re¬ 
signed  as  Chief  Observer  and  Balph  B.  Semler 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  Army  drafted 
Mrs.  Thompson,  by  profession  a  writer,  to  orig¬ 
inate  and  produce  radio  recruitment  scripts 
and  Mrs.  Newell  B.  Whitcomb  succeeded  her 
as  day  deputy. 

It  was  clear  to  all  that  a  long,  grim  winter 
lay  ahead  and  preparations  were  begun  to 
make  the  hill  more  bearable  and  more  efficient. 


The  Town,  spoken  for  by  its  First  Selectman, 
Clarence  E.  Costales,  contributed  another  con¬ 
struction  shack  which  was  added  to  the  first 
one.  The  Legion  voted  $150  towards  joining 
and  weather-proofing  the  two  buildings  and 
individual  and  unsolicited  donations  of  money, 
material  and  labor  poured  in  as  the  Town  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Post,  though  strictly  a  civ¬ 
ilian  and  volunteer  organization,  would  to  the 
fullest  extent  cooperate  with  its  military  pre¬ 
ceptors.  Citizens  gave  all  manner  of  necessary 
equipment,  large  and  small;  lightning  rods,  in¬ 
sulating  material,  a  coal  stove  to  heat  the  room 
below,  an  electric  heater  for  the  glass  tower 
(erected  on  the  southwest  corner  to  further 
vision),  a  reliable  clock,  a  telescope,  even  an 
old  raccoon  coat  for  use  when  observers  had 
to  stand  on  the  catwalk  that  went  around  two 
sides  of  the  tower.  The  night  shift  was  worked 
out  on  a  two  hour  rotation  plan,  and  many  a 
weary  commuter  tried  desperately  to  “make 
up”  sleep  on  crowded  trains,  after  a  very  cold 
night.  However,  a  fine  feeling  of  cooperation 
and  usefulness  prevailed  at  all  times.  The  Post 
was  such  a  real  solution  to  the  ever  present 
question,  “what  can  I  do  to  help?” 

In  the  spring  of  ’43  the  First  Interceptor 
Command  decided  that  planes  should  be  re¬ 
ported  by  complete  official  identification  and  a 
“Recognition  Course”  was  started.  John  P. 
Farnham,  who  filled  the  Army’s  requirements 
for  instructors,  took  the  training  course  and,  in 
April  assumed  his  duties  as  Recognition  Of¬ 
ficer.  By  June  New  Canaan  was  officially  a  Rec¬ 
ognition  Post. 

The  New  Canaan  Post  was  three  times  cited 
for  its  reporting  of  planes  in  distress  and  re¬ 
ceived  several  commendations  for  alert  han¬ 
dling  of  both  routine  and  emergency  condi¬ 
tions. 

Radar  was  perfected  and  ready  to  take  over 
plane  detection  in  the  fall  of  ’43  and  on  the 
night  of  October  8,  the  President  ordered  all 
Posts  closed.  The  New  Canaan  Chief  phoned 
the  night  deputy  who  went  up  to  the  Post  to 
tell  the  10  p.m.  to  midnight  shift  that  they  could 
leave.  Then  he  phoned  the  day  deputy,  the 
men  due  for  the  midnight  shift  and  T.  F. 
McQuillon,  all  of  whom  were  at  the  Post  in  a 


few  minutes.  Mark  Stevens  was  in  the  Atlantic 
on  anti-submarine  patrol  and  the  group  in  the 
shack  agreed  that  Mr.  McQuillon  should  for¬ 
mally  close  the  book  that  he  and  his  one  time 
partner  had  begun.  The  other  observers  pres¬ 
ent  signed  “off  watch”  for  the  last  time  as  one 
of  the  first  two  “on  watch”  banked  the  fire  in 
the  stove,  turned  off  the  light  and  snapped  the 
padlock  on  the  door. 


The  last  entries  in  the  Log  read: 


S.  W.  Carr 

G.  N.  Robinson 
Sydney  B.  Self 
N.  B.  Whitcomb 
Malcolm  A.  Sedgwick 
Mary  H.  Whitcomb 

T.  F.  McQuillon 


Off  Watch  11:15  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:15  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:15  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:20  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:20  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:20  p.m. 
Off  Watch  11:25  p.m. 


THE  RICHARDS-SEYMOUR 
WADSWORTH  HOUSE 

David  R.  Hawkins  and  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

Mrs.  Jane  Barry,  Authors 

[  April  3,  1947 ] 


The  house  at  present  owned  by  Seymour 
Wadsworth,  and  occupied  by  his  family,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Richards  family  for  the  century 
embracing  the  period  from  the  last  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  through  the  Civil 
War.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  Bartlett’s  Ridge  on 
the  North  Wilton  Road,  the  house  is  presum¬ 
ably  the  original  dwelling  erected  in  1762  or 
soon  thereafter  by  Captain  James  Richards 
( Senior ) ,  with  extensive  improvements  added 
subsequently. 

The  map  in  the  1944  Annual  of  the  Historical 
Society  showing  the  proprietary  division  of  the 
common  land  in  Canaan  Parish  lists  John  Bart¬ 
lett  et  al.  as  holding  land  on  Bartlett’s  Ridge  in 
1726.  Subsequently,  on  October  25,  1739,  he 
took  his  “pitch”  (i.e.,  participated)  in  the  last 
division  of  the  common  land  as  a  result  of 
which  the  old  common  propietorship  was  liq¬ 
uidated.  Bartlett,  evidently  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence,  lived  in  Norwalk  and  did  not  settle  on 
the  Ridge  which  bore  his  name.  On  his  death 
his  holdings  passed  to  his  son,  Samuel. 

In  1762  James  Richards,  who  was  perhaps  of 


Stamford  origin,  bought  the  entire  holdings  of 
Samuel  Bartlett,  located  principally  on  the 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  house,  for  the  sum  of 
<£1600.  Embracing  270  acres  this  is  probably 
the  largest  land  transaction  which  ever  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  Old  Squire  Rich¬ 
ards,  as  he  later  came  to  be  known,  was  a  man 
of  means  and  settled  there  with  the  idea  of  per¬ 
manence.  He  lived  on  the  place  from  1765  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1810,  and  his  farm  reached  a 
high  state  of  development.  The  Squire  lived  to 
be  87  years  of  age,  surviving  three  wives  all 
named  “Hannah.” 

The  homesteading  map  of  Canaan  Parish 
about  1772  (appearing  in  the  1944  Annual  of 
the  Historical  Society)  in  all  probability  erro¬ 
neously  interchanges  the  respective  locations 
of  the  houses  of  James  Richards,  Senior  and 
Junior. 

Jesse,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  James,  sen¬ 
ior,  carried  on  the  main  farm  and  evidently  re¬ 
built  the  house  in  great  measure.  A  cornerstone 
on  an  added  wing  carries  the  date  1812,  with 
which  the  distinctive  external  architecture  of 
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the  house  as  it  now  stands  is  closely  consistent. 
The  central  portion  of  the  house,  however,  is 
obviously  of  a  considerably  earlier  date. 

Cap’n  Jesse  Richards  was  prominent  in  town 
affairs  for  many  years,  being  Selectman  from 
1805-1807.  He  died  in  1839,  predeceased  by 
three  of  his  seven  children.  His  widow  Clarissa, 
the  children’s  stepmother,  received  one-third 
of  his  real  estate,  including  one  tract  'with  my 
dwelling  house.”  In  his  estate  were  large  land 
holdings,  as  well  as  a  carriage  and  black  mare, 
left  specifically  to  his  wife.  Jesse’s  sons,  Lewis 
and  Ebenezer,  were  his  executors,  and  after 


their  mother’s  death  in  1854,  sold  the  home 
place  to  Sturges  Northrop. 

Mr.  Ed  Bouton  knew  Mr.  Northrop  and  tells 
of  the  diligence  with  which  he  farmed  and 
timbered  his  land  for  fifty  years.  He  died  in¬ 
testate  in  1907,  and  his  estate  was  distributed 
to  his  widow,  his  son  Charles,  and  his  daughter 
Carrie  N.  Briscoe.  The  present  road  bearing 
her  name  was  cut  through  for  access  to  the 
northern  acreage  of  the  estate. 

The  home  place  passed  through  various 
hands,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  bought 
it  in. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Richards 
family  went  the  way  of  so  many  other  once 
prominent  families  here.  In  the  town  directory 
of  1887-1888,  there  is  only  one  Richards  listed: 
John,  a  blacksmith.  John’s  father,  Rufus,  was 
left  out  of  his  father’s  (Cap’n  Jesse’s)  will, 
though  Rufus’es  children  were  provided  for  by 
leaving  them  in  trust  the  house  immediately 
east  of  the  home  place,  the  present  Watson  Lee 
house.  And  John  is  the  last  of  the  family  whom 
we  can  trace. 

The  homeplace  is  outstanding  among  its 
contemporaries  in  the  neighborhood  for  its 
large  central  hallway  extending  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  on  both  the  first  and 
second  floors  and  for  its  drawing  room  on  each 
side  of  the  hallway.  Unusual  features  in  this 
locality  are  the  relatively  high  ceilings  and  the 
palladium  window  in  the  second  floor  hallway 
over  the  front  door.  The  old  doorways,  win¬ 
dows  and  mantelpieces  are  fine  examples  of 
their  period.  The  original  hand-hewn  beams 
are  still  exposed  in  the  attic  and  cellar.  The 
original  kitchen  fireplace,  which  is  noticeably 
high,  still  stands  in  the  room  which  has  now 
become  the  library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Wadsworth  have 
done  much  to  restore  the  old  house  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  stateliness.  One  reason  why  this  house  con¬ 
tinues  to  stand  today  as  a  fine  example  of  a 
colonial  house  which  grew  to  a  larger  size  in 
the  Federal  period  is  revealed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  strong  foundations  and  cellars. 

To  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  large  barn  group 
which  has  interesting  associations,  dating  from 
the  early  farming  activities  of  the  Richards 
family,  through  their  use  by  a  subsequent  ten¬ 
ant  in  breeding  trotters  for  the  Danbury  Fair, 
and  culminating  in  their  present  use  as  a  gym¬ 


nasium  and  theatre  for  St.  Luke’s  School.  So 
far  six  performances,  complete  with  stage 
scenery  and  spotlights,  have  been  given  by  the 
boys  in  the  Wadsworth  barn. 

In  the  June  issue,  1944  of  the  “New  Canaan 
Historical  Society  Annual,”  there  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  Haynes  Ridge,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  days,  and  of  the  Wadsworth 
family  in  particular.  We  wish  we  could  reprint 
it  but  must  be  satisfied  to  quote  it  in  brief. 
“The  name  Wadsworth  is  as  Connecticut  as  the 
'Charter  Oak’  which  a  Wadsworth  christened,” 
for  a  collateral  ancestor,  Captain  Joseph  Wads¬ 
worth  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  charter’s 
disappearance.  It  seems  that  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Wadsworth  disappeared,  so  did  the 
charter,  but  it  was  discovered  safe  within  the 
great  oak  later. 

Roth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth’s  ancestors 
have  played  distinguished  roles  in  both  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York  history.  Keeping  the 
tradition  of  service  alive,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  ac¬ 
tive  officer  in  the  12th  Regiment  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard,  has  for  several  sum¬ 
mers  issued  a  rather  unique  invitation.  About 
seventy-five  men  and  fifteen  officers,  coming 
out  by  truck  from  New  York,  have  made  camp 
on  the  rolling  pasture  back  of  the  Wadsworth 
home. 

For  two  days  they  execute  maneuvers,  caus¬ 
ing  the  hills  to  reverberate  with  gunshot,  and 
are  royally  entertained  by  the  Wadsworths, 
and  such  friends  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
invited  to  the  show  in  the  old  barn,  with  New 
Canaan’s  Paul  Webb  leading  the  singing. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  fine  thing,  in  this  long 
childless  house,  to  notice  the  four  Wadsworth 
children,  Catherine,  Ellen,  Dyer,  and  Cor¬ 
nelia,  enjoying  all  the  fun. 
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SELLECK’S  CORNERS  CHURCH 


Vera  C.  Halstead,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[ April  7,  1947] 


Strange  it  is,  to  think  of  this  quiet  corner  as 
once  teeming  with  life.  Situated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  New  Canaan  close  to  the  New  York 
line  and  adjoining  the  community  in  that  State, 
called  Jumptown  in  olden  days  and  now  known 
as  Scott  s  Corners,  Selleck’s  Corners  is  formed 
by  the  crossing  of  the  Pound  Ridge  Road  by 
West  Road  and  its  continuation,  called  Barne- 
gat  Road  on  the  north  side.  Distinguished  by 
the  small  white  church  standing  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  it  got  its  name  from  the  Selleck 
family  whose  numerous  members  owned 
homes  hereabouts.  Samuel  Selleck,  whose 
home  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Holly  Slauson  of  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  and  uncle  of  Frank  Selleck  of  Scott’s 
Corners,  my  informants,  both  alert  octogen¬ 
arians,  whose  fathers,  Edwin  and  Sands,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  co-founders  of  the  church  with 
Samuel.  But  before  there  was  any  church, 
there  were  many  houses  and  families  and  much 
activity  along  the  old  road. 

Closer  to  the  corner  where  the  church  now 
stands,  Samuel  Selleck  and  his  son,  Edwin,  had 
a  little  red  cooper’s  shop  and  were  very  proud 
of  the  barrels  they  made  there.  Edwin’s  house 
stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  this.  Opposite  the 
church  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  stood 
Oscar  Scott  Brown’s  grocery  store  while  later, 
on  the  southeast  corner,  sheds  for  the  church¬ 
goers  were  erected. 

Sands  Selleck  had  lived  near  his  father, 
Thomas,  and  his  grandfather’s  old  homestead 
on  Trinity  Pass  before  1841  when  he  built  the 
basket  “factory,”  in  later  years  so  well  known 
to  tourists  and  but  recently  abandoned.  At  that 
time  there  was  just  a  cart  path  in  and  no  road 
to  Selleck  s  Corners  except  the  round-about 
one  of  Barnegat  Road.  In  1845,  when  he  had 
four  children,  he  built  his  house  across  from 
the  basket  shop  and  it  was  he  who  got  the  road 


between  the  two  corners  and  beyond  to 
Fancher’s  Road  put  through  about  1850. 

Nearly  every  house  was  a  basket  factory,  or 
rather  the  members  of  every  family  made  bas¬ 
kets  and  they  were  sold  at  the  grocery  stores  or 
shipped  from  the  factories,  often  having  been 
selected  and  graded  by  “Blind  Charlie”  ( Sco¬ 
field  ) .  In  demand  all  over  the  country,  not  or¬ 
dinary  baskets  were  these,  but  masterpieces  of 
fine  skill,  an  art  fast  dying  out.  Eighty-five- 
year-old  Frank  Selleck  of  Scott’s  Corners,  son 
of  Sands,  is  the  last  of  the  basket  masters  and 
he  sadly  says  there  is  no  one  to  carry  on. 

Pennoyer  and  Saville  also  had  a  basket  fac¬ 
tory  on  West  Road  near  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roessle  McKinney  are  building  now.  Richard 
Pennoyer’s  house  with  a  grocery  store  at  its 
front  door  stood  nearer  their  former  home  but 
closer  to  the  road. 

Not  far  from  here  stood  a  small  white  house 
where  Joe  Selleck’s  widow  lived  alone.  Her  un¬ 
solved  murder  (although  a  wayward  son  was 
suspected )  seventy  years  ago  makes  a  perfect 
mystery  story  with  its  gruesome  details.  No 
doubt  this  made  interesting  conversation  for 
New  York  folk  who  came,  in  the  nineties,  as 
Summer  residents  to  the  popular  Schneider 
boarding  house,  a  big  gray  building  along  here, 
demolished  within  recent  years. 

Where  West  Road  became  Barnegat,  houses 
were  close  together.  Beyond  Brown’s  grocery 
store  were  the  homes  of  Cyrus  Dan,  Jacob 
Woodman,  George  Jones,  Wilson  Dan  (now 
MacAllister  Lloyd’s)  and  Lanson  Munroe.  On 
the  east  side  beyond  the  church  site  and  ceme¬ 
tery  were  Benjamin  Weed,  Charles  Jones,  Clay 
Biown,  bi  other  of  Isaac,  the  Methodist  preach¬ 
er  at  East  Woods,  Anson  Bartow,  two  old  Miss 
Dans,  Joe  Barton  up  the  lane.  William  Dan, 
Miss  Schnidiker  and  Miss  MacNelley.  All  these 
families  made  baskets  for  their  living  except 
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“Uncle”  George  Jones  who  was  the  clock  tinker 
and  Joseph  Barton  who  had  a  shoe  shop  up  the 
lane. 

There  were  so  many  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  Edwin  Selleck  decided  to  open 


his  house  for  a  Sunday  School  for  them  and  his 
own.  The  Methodist  Church  in  New  England 
had  had  its  beginnings  in  nearby  Dantown  at¬ 
tended  by  Dans,  Sellecks,  etc.  Soon  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  they  needed  a  church  here  too.  In 
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1851  the  Sellecks  gave  the  land  for  church  and 
cemetery0  (every  lot  now  full)  and  Samuel 
and  his  son,  Edwin,  and  brother,  Sands, 
founded  the  church  which  was  built  with  the 
help  of  all  the  neighbors  giving  a  day  now  and 
then.  The  congregation  grew  and  prospered. 
Singing  forms  an  important  part  of  Methodist 
worship  so  soon  Edwin  went  to  Norwalk  and 
bought  a  little  melodeon  for  his  daughter, 
Sarah.  He  carried  it  back  and  forth  between  his 
house  and  church.  Later  it  was  replaced  by  an 
organ  which  Mrs.  Lulu  Harris,  daughter  of 
Sivori  Selleck  and  niece  of  Frank,  played  for 
many  years.  The  church  would  be  crowded, 
holding  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people  at  a  time.  Edwin  Selleck  was  its  first 
preacher  and  Sunday  School  superintendent. 

The  camp  meeting  ground,  just  beyond  Sam¬ 
uel  Sellecks  toward  Pound  Ridge,  was  the 


scene  of  great  revival  meetings  lasting  a  week 
at  a  time  with  preaching  day  and  night.  People 
came  from  considerable  distances  to  stay  the 
whole  time.  Food  was  served  and  Frank  Sel¬ 
leck  remembers  his  part  as  a  small  boy  in  sell¬ 
ing  lemonade  at  three  cents  a  glass. 

The  church  service  still  goes  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  three  o  clock,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Quillian  who  serves  also 
churches  at  High  Ridge  and  Pound  Ridge.  Of 
the  old  members,  Sellecks,  Ogdens,  Browns, 
Dans,  Scofields,  Searles,  nearly  all  are  gone  and 
of  the  old  families  on  Barnegat  Road  only  one 
is  left,  Samuel  Valien  and  his  son,  Clyde,  but  in 
September  on  Selleck’s  Day,  all  that  is  left  of 
the  old  clan  and  their  descendants  collect  and 
the  little  church  is  filled  to  overflowing  once 
more. 


*  ThlS  cemetery  1S  cared  f°r  by  the  Lake  view  Cemetery  Association  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 


ROCK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  CEMETERY 

Halsted  H.  Myers,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[April  17,  1947 ] 


On  Denslow  Road  (lower  Laurel  Road),  north 
of  its  junction  with  Canoe  Hill,  there  is  a  hill¬ 
side  cemetery  where  the  dead  of  Rock  School 
District  were  buried.  There  are  about  190 
graves  there,  including  25  Richards,  23  St. 
Johns,  17  Hoyts  (spelled  also  Hait),  16  Smiths, 
14  Benedicts,  nine  Lockwoods  and  five  Fer¬ 
rises. 

The  land  was  owned  by  the  Indians  until 
1640  when  a  land  speculator,  Captain  Daniel 
Patiick,  bought  it.  Then,  in  1651  it  became  part 
of  the  Common  Land  of  a  Norwalk  group  of 
settlers.  Finally,  about  1755,  Matthew  Hait 
who  was  occupying  the  property  at  that  time, 
released  it  for  cemetery  purposes,  receiving 


other  land  elsewhere  from  the  Norwalk  pro¬ 
prietors.  In  1761  came  one  of  the  terrifying 
visitations  of  smallpox,  and  Job  Lockwood, 
who  lived  across  the  road  from  where  the 
Macraes  now  live,  died  from  it  and  was  the 
first  to  be  buried  in  the  new  cemetery. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  why  such  bury- 
]n§  grounds  as  this  one  were  established  as 
for  some  25  years  there  had  existed  a  Meet- 
ing  House  and  church  burying  ground  in 
Canaan  Parish.  It  may  have  been  that  those 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  legalized  theo- 
l°gy  the  day,  and  those  who  as  Covenan¬ 
ters  were  granted  rites  of  the  church  (bap¬ 
tism,  marriage,  death)  only  through  an  ar- 
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rangement  known  as  “the  half-way  plan,  felt 
inclined  to  have  a  burial  place  of  their  own. 
(There  was  no  Lakeview  public  cemetery  until 
November  3,  1868). 

At  any  rate,  amongst  those  lying  in  Rock 
School  District  Cemetery  are  James  Richards 
with  his  three  wives,  all  named  Hannah,  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Diana,  and  her  two 


slaves,  Benjamin  and  Grace  (Grace  with  tattoo 
marks  by  which  she  expected  to  be  recognized 
by  her  Congo  people  in  the  hereafter);  also 
Daniel  Chase,  a  Methodist  Society  member; 
and  others  who  will  be  written  up  in  Mrs.  Les¬ 
lie  Young’s  paper  on  School  District  No.  2. 

The  particular  stone  selected  by  Mr.  Eber- 
man  for  his  sketch  invites  reference  to  a  book 


written  recently  by  an  outstanding  Connecti¬ 
cut  man  who  has  frequently  participated  in 
New  Canaan’s  civic  projects.  Odell  Shepard, 
(recently  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  author  of  a  current  popular  novel,  “Hold¬ 
fast  Gaines  )  wrote  his  unique  philosophy  of 
gravestone  ornamentation  in  a  book  entitled 
“Connecticut  Past  and  Present.” 

He  wrote  under  the  heading  “Sermons  in 
Stones,”  that  he  believes  “the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  New  England  headstone  follows 
and  reflects  the  changing  attitude  toward 
death  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made.” 
To  the  early  Puritans,  death  was  the  “King  of 
Terrors.”  Its  fittest  emblem  was  a  skull  and 
cross-bones  “suggesting  only  decay  of  the 
body,  with  no  hint  of  the  soul’s  resurrection.” 
Most  of  the  stones  decorated  accordingly  with 
a  skull  and  cross-bones  are  found  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Before  the  Connecticut  Colony  was  50  years 
old,  however,  the  faith  of  the  fathers  was 
changing  and  “cheerfulness  was  always  break¬ 
ing  in.  This  led  to  a  second  form  of  symbolic 
sculpture,  the  emblem  of  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion:  wings  springing  from  a  skull,  (such  as 
you  see  above  on  the  headstone  of  “Hannah 
Benedict,  Wife  of  Nehemiah  Benedict,  Decem¬ 
ber  1783). 


Next  came  the  third  development:  the  skull 
changed  to  a  cherub’s  head  (or  cherub  super¬ 
imposed  upon  a  skull),  further  softening  the 
conception  of  death  and  what  comes  after. 
By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  this  had  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  form,  most  common  in 
Connecticut. 

Due  to  the  practice  of  ordering  tombstones 
from  a  distance,  and  sending  a  rough  sketch 
of  what  was  wanted,  (which  was  easily  mis¬ 
construed),  some  curious  additional  symbols 
resulted. 

By  1790  a  few  people,  even  in  Connecticut, 
were  accumulating  a  little  wealth,  and  “life 
seemed  more  interesting  than  death,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  important.”  Headstones  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  urn  and  cypress,  a  fashion 
borrowed  from  France  during  the  “Anti- 
Christian  period  of  the  Enlightenment.”  It 
was  a  new  style  upon  which  the  bored  stone¬ 
cutters  could  try  their  art. 

It  is  a  shame  that  more  of  these  historical 
works  have  not  survived.  Ignorant  “restorers,” 
who  remove  lichen  from  the  stone  crevices  let 
in  the  frost  chiseler,  and  the  earthworm  has 
caused  the  ground  to  creep  up  year  by  year 
about  the  unbroken  stones  so  that  some  have 
sunk  four  or  more  feet.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  preserve  those  still  remaining  intact. 


THE  WARREN-FLADD-ESTY  HOUSE 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Osborne  and  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

Miss  Alice  Bristow,  Authors 


[  April  24,  1947 ] 


The  Esty  house,  located  close  to  the  road  at 
the  northernmost  end  of  Oenoke  Bidge  and 
distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  dignity,  was 
built  in  1823  by  Solomon  Warren  (sometimes 
spelled  “Wairing”  or  “Waring”)  on  land  which 


had  belonged  to  his  family  for  many  years. 
When  Mrs.  William  C.  Esty,  wife  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  wrote  of  its  history  in  her  interest¬ 
ing  “Story  of  School  District  No.  7,”  published 
in  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  Annu- 
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al,”  of  June,  1946,  she  pointed  out  that  this  was 
probably  the  third  house  to  have  been  built  on 
their  property. 

The  two  earlier  dwellings,  which  were  both 
mentioned  in  the  Drummond  Visitation  Jour¬ 
nal”  in  1772,  are  no  longer  standing,  but  at  that 
date  they  were  owned  and  occupied  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Waring  family.  One  was  probably 
in  the  pasture  lot  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Misery, 
now  called,  less  grimly,  Michigan  Road.  The 
other  is  thought  to  have  been  on  the  land 
where  the  E sty’s  barn  now  stands.  In  the  first 
house  lived  the  Widow  Waring  and  hei  daugh¬ 


ter,  Elizabeth;  in  the  second  lived  Daniel,  his 
wife,  his  son  Solomon,  and  his  four  daughters, 
Anne,  Hannah,  Sarah  and  Lydia.  Two  unmar¬ 
ried  daughters  of  Daniel  were  still  living  there 
after  1823,  the  year  in  which  their  brother 
Solomon  built  the  last  of  the  three  houses,  the 
one  in  which  the  Esty  family  now  lives. 

Solomon  Warren  (Waring),  son  of  Daniel 
was  born  in  1766.  He  must  have  been  a  versa¬ 
tile  man,  for  he  carried  on  two  quite  different 
trades,  the  making  of  shoes  and  the  building  of 
carriages.  When  he  died  in  1853,  he  willed  his 
property  to  his  three  children,  Temperance, 
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Daniel  and  Julia,  but  it  was  Julia  who  inherited 
the  homestead  itself.  Here  she  stayed  till  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  though  she  never  married, 
she  helped  to  bring  up  her  nephew  George’s 
two  children,  Herbert  and  Almira,  who  lived 
with  her  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  death 
of  their  parents. 

When  Julia  died  in  1890,  the  house  was  sold 
to  Jefferson  Barlow  Ogden,  who  was  at  one 
time  owner  of  a  sawmill  on  the  pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  This  mill  belonged  originally  to 
Thomas  Anthony  Comstock,  who  had  dammed 
the  east  branch  of  the  Ripowam  River  to  form 
a  pond  on  which  to  build  his  mill.  This  body 
of  water,  first  known  as  Lake  Anthony,  was 
later  called  Lake  Siscowit  or  Mud  Pond,  and 
eventually  became  the  Stamford  Reservoir. 
Anthony  Comstock,  one  of  the  ten  children 
born  to  Thomas  Anthony  Comstock  and  his 
wife,  Polly  Lockwood  Comstock,  was  destined 
to  become  famous  for  his  lifelong  fight  against 
mud  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  to  be 
found  in  his  father’s  pond.  This  truculent 
guardian  of  public  morals  made  many  en¬ 
emies,  but  he  never  swerved  from  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  protect  the  public  against  obscen¬ 
ity  and  to  see  that  the  purveyors  of  filth  were 
punished.  Though  most  of  his  life  was  spent 
away  from  his  native  town  of  New  Canaan,  his 
roots  were  here  and  his  early  religious  training 
no  doubt  helped  to  start  him  on  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  career.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  what 
was  fit  for  the  public  eye  and  the  public  ear 
may  have  been  narrow,  his  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  convictions  sometimes  lamentable,  but  his 
sincerity,  his  ardor  and  his  energy  were  bound¬ 
less  and,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  stand¬ 
ards,  his  achievements  were  substantial.  From 
the  murky  depths  of  Mud  Pond  to  the  purity  of 
the  Stamford  Reservoir!  Surely  there  is  an  anal¬ 
ogy  to  be  found  here  that  would  have  pleased 
the  highly  moral  character  of  Anthony,  son  of 
Thomas. 

The  Comstock  mill  on  Mud  Pond  in  time 
became  the  property  of  Jefferson  Barlow  Og¬ 
den,  who  turned  it  over  to  two  of  his  six  sons, 
Stanley  and  Arthur.  In  1893  they  built  a  new 
sawmill  and  had  the  old  one  torn  down.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Ogden  lived  in  the  Warren  house  from 


1890  until  his  death  in  1901.  In  1903  the  place 
was  acquired  by  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fladd,  whose 
husband,  an  inventor,  farmed  the  land  and  at 
the  same  time  continued  active  participation  in 
his  business  affairs  in  New  York.  Mr.  William 
C.  Esty,  purchased  the  property  from  Mrs. 
Fladd,  then  a  widow,  in  1925. 

In  the  course  of  the  124  years  of  its  history, 
the  house  has  undergone  many  changes,  both 
internal  and  external,  reflecting  the  needs  and 
the  taste  of  its  several  owners.  For  a  while  it 
bore  its  share  of  the  ornamentation  considered 
aesthetically  essential  to  Victorian  eyes,  but 
this  has  been  removed,  restoring  it  to  its  earlier 
and  more  pleasing  architectural  lines. 

The  present  living-room  with  its  spacious 
fireplace,  was  the  original  kitchen,  and  the 
only  stairway  in  the  house  at  one  end  of  it. 
When  a  part  of  the  house  was  rented  by  Miss 
Julia  to  a  shoemaker  named  DeForest,  and  his 
family,  the  kitchen  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  tenants  having  the  fireplace  and  Miss  Julia 
the  stairs.  To  reach  their  upstairs  rooms  the 
DeForests  had  to  pass  through  Miss  Julia’s 
kitchen,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  usually  did 
it  on  tiptoes. 

The  Warren  living-room,  a  small  room  on  the 
southeast  corner,  is  now  a  library.  The  plaster 
of  the  original  walls  downstairs  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  handsome  panelling,  and  the  fire¬ 
places,  which  were  closed  for  a  time,  have  been 
restored  to  usefulness.  The  front  “parlor”  where 
Miss  Julia  received  the  clergyman  and  other 
distinguished  guests  has  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  remodeling,  but  its  loss  has  been 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  addition  of 
the  dining-room  wing,  beautifully  designed  to 
conform  to  the  old  section  of  the  house. 

Solomon  Warren  would  certainly  still  rec- 
ognize  his  home  and  be  gratified  that  the  years 
have  used  it  well. 

Mr.  Esty  is  the  head  of  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  “William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.”  Mrs. 
Alice  Esty  is  well-known  as  a  professional 
singer,  and  has  contributed  most  generously 
of  her  time  and  ability  in  many  civic  benefits. 
The  lovely  old  house  and  grounds  are  also  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  numerous  friends  of  the  four  Esty 
children,  William,  Jane,  Judy  and  Edward. 


THE  CAPTAIN  REUBEN  SCOFIELD- 
COMSTOCK-THOMPSON  HOUSE 

Florence  N.  Miller,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[May  1,  1947] 


Just  off  Ponus  Ridge  and  to  the  left  on  Daven¬ 
port  Ridge,  is  one  of  New  Canaan’s  interesting 
old  landmarks  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  M.  Thompson. 

In  Revolutionary  times  it  was  probably 
known  as  the  Scofield  place  as  for  a  hundred 
years  members  of  that  family  resided  there.  In 
1746,  Abigail  and  Reuben  Scofield,  sr.,  are 
known  to  have  been  the  owners.  After  the 
death  of  Reuben,  his  widow,  Abigail,  was 
granted  permission  to  sell  the  dwelling  and 
also  their  salt  meadows  of  approximately  six 
acres  on  the  shore.  In  1775,  she  sold  it  to  her 
son,  Elnathan,  for  20  pounds,  relinquishing  all 
dower  rights  in  her  dwelling  house.  This  pro¬ 
perty  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high¬ 
way,  on  the  south  and  east  by  land  of  Gideon 
Leeds,  and  on  the  west  by  land  of  Hezekiah 
Davenport.  Also  in  1775  Elnathan  sold  to  his 
brother,  Reuben,  jr.,  the  same  piece  of  pro¬ 
perty  for  35  pounds.  And  Renjamin,  Jacob  and 
Mercy  Scofield  deeded  their  rights  as  heirs  in 
this  piece  of  property  to  Reuben,  jr. 

Reuben,  jr.,  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
early  historical  notes  of  Canaan  Parish  as 
Capt.  Reuben  Scofield.  In  Drummonds  Visita¬ 
tion  Journal  he  is  listed  as  living  here  with 
“Lydda,  his  wife;  Lydda,  Betsy,  Abigail  and 
Anne,  children;  Benjamin  Scofield,  and  Syl- 
vanus  Seally,  jr.,  residenters;  and  Mercy  Sco¬ 
field,  his  sister.”  Sylvanus  Seally  is  noted  else¬ 
where  later  on  as  having  been  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Episcopal  Society  of  New  Canaan. 

Capt.  Reuben  Scofield  is  registered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Train  Band,  first  formed  in  1733, 
as  was  required  of  every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  colony.  This  was  continued  right  up  to  the 
Revolutionary  period. 


The  following  notes  that  have  been  collected 
show  that  in  1775  Capt.  Reuben  Scofield  was 
Sergeant  in  the  Fourth  Co.  under  Capt.  Joseph 
Hait  (Hoyt)  of  Stamford,  commanded  by  Col. 
Charles  Webb,  Stamford.  On  July  6,  1775,  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  which  the  Fourth  Co. 
was  a  part  was  stationed  at  various  points 
along  the  Sound  until  September  14,  when  on 
requisition  of  Gen.  Washington,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  Boston  camp.  There  it 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  Sullivan’s  Brigade  on 
Winter  Hill  at  the  left  of  the  besieging  line  and 
remained  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
service  in  December,  1775. 

In  June,  1779,  Capt.  Reuben  Scofield  is  ca¬ 
talogued  as  Captain  of  the  Ninth  Reg.  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  John  Mead. 

February  9,  1808,  Capt.  Reuben  Scofield  is 
mentioned  as  being  a  deacon  of  North  Stam¬ 
ford  and  acting  as  messenger  at  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  William  Bonney  in  New  Canaan. 

Later,  his  wife  Lydda  having  died,  he  mar¬ 
ried  for  a  second  time,  Mary  (Weed)  widow  of 
Capt.  Hezekiah  St.  John.  Mary  was  born  De¬ 
cember  25,  1757,  the  daughter  of  Josiah  and 
Abigail  (Bouton)  Weed.  While  married  to  Capt. 
St.  John  she  bore  him  ten  children.  She  died, 
the  widow  of  Reuben  Scofield,  September  15, 
1839,  age  84. 

In  these  early  years,  Ponus  Ridge  was  known 
as  Ponasses  Path.  Travel  was  very  difficult  as  it 
was  before  the  time  of  carriages. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  property 
changed  hands  several  times,  passing  to  Han¬ 
nah  Scofield  who  sold  to  Henry  R.  Weed  in 
1845.  In  the  same  year  William  Crissey  be¬ 
came  the  owner,  then  in  1853,  Lucretia  Towne. 

Lucretia  and  her  husband,  Benjamin,  were 
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shoemakers.  They  walked  to  New  Canaan 
every  other  week  to  the  Benedict  Shoe  Factory 
to  take  and  collect  more  work.  A  “Real  Daugh¬ 
ter  marker  was  placed  on  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Towne  (Lucretia  Holly)  by  the  Stamford 
Chapter,  D.A.R. 

In  1889,  another  change  took  place,  this 


time  James  Rossborough  became  owner.  Mrs. 
George  Gardiner  (Harriet  A.)  acquired  it  in 
1891,  then  Levi  Weed,  1899,  Katherine  Com¬ 
stock  and  Jack  Dunn  in  1922,  Victoria  Lind  in 
1928  and  now  the  present  owners  in  1946. 

The  house  itself  is  very  interesting  as  it  re¬ 
tains  some  of  the  old  features.  Originally  be- 


lieved  to  be  a  small  house  of  two  or  three 
rooms  with  the  west  side  the  oldest,  it  has  been 
remodeled  and  enlarged  several  times. 


Addition  by  Beatrice  Guengerich 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  article,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Crissey  Weed  Comstock  wrote  delight¬ 
ful  recollections  of  her  earlier  life  on  Ponus  Ridge 
and  Davenport  Ridge  for  the  New  Canaan  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Annual.  Many  additional  interesting 
facts,  therefore,  have  come  to  light. 

It  seems  Mrs.  Comstock  moved  into  the  house 
when  it  was  still  owned  by  Mrs.  George  Gardiner 
in  1892.  Her  father,  Levi  Weed  owned  a  farm  on 
Ponus  Ridge  where  she  had  spent  her  childhood. 
She  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Jonas  Weed  and  on 
her  mother’s  side  of  Nathaniel  Crissey.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Comstock  was  a  descendant 
of  Watts  Comstock  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  New 
Canaan. 

There  were  six  Comstock  children,  five  girls  and 
a  boy,  three  of  them  were  born  in  this  little  house. 
At  that  time  it  consisted  of  three  rooms  down¬ 
stairs  and  two  rooms  upstairs.  They  were  a  lively 
brood  and  with  all  of  their  friends  and  relatives  up 
and  down  Ponus  Ridge  coming  to  the  little  house 
it  was  always  full  and  running  over.  Their  plea¬ 
sures  were  simple  in  those  days  but  they  enjoyed 
them— ice  skating  in  the  pond  across  the  road  and 
cutting  ice  in  the  winter  to  store  in  the  ice-house 
for  summer  use. 

The  magnificent  elm  tree  to  the  West,  which 
Mrs.  Comstock  broke  off  when  it  was  a  very  small 
tree,  trying  to  discourage  its  growth  because  she 
felt  it  was  too  close  to  the  house,  now  completely 


covers  the  house  and  seems  to  shelter  it  with  its 
branches  coming  down  on  three  sides. 

In  1899  Mr.  Levi  Weed  bought  the  property 
and  when  he  died  in  1917,  he  left  it  to  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Dunn  bought  the  house  from  her  in  1922.  They 
made  some  changes  at  that  time  and  took  out  the 
front  door  and  the  little  winding  stairs  that  were 
in  the  center  of  the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  had  lived  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  on  South  Ave.  for  three  years  before  buying 
this  house  in  1946.  They  both  love  the  history  back 
of  it  and  have  visited  the  cemetery  where  “Auntie 
Towne”  is  buried.  They  also  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  Chapel  services  held  frequently  on  Ponus 
Ridge.  They  feed  the  large  elm  tree  and  cherish  it 
as  a  member  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  although  born  in  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Sayles  who  were 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  Her  father,  a  jeweler,  left  Cooperstown  and 
went  to  Janesville.  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York  but  he  too  went  to  Wisconsin. 
He  is  with  S.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

They  have  two  children,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Lou  and  a  son,  Howard  Sayles.  Elizabeth  Lou  is  a 
graduate  of  Beloit  College  in  Wisconsin  and  is 
Music  Librarian  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in 
Bronxville,  New  York,  where  she  is  studying  voice. 
Howard  Sayles  is  a  sophomore  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont. 

The  Thompsons  have  charmingly  combined  the 
old  with  the  new.  The  old  kitchen  fireplace  in  the 
living  room  is  the  center  of  interest  and  with 
braided  rugs  on  the  floor  it  gives  a  feeling  of  the  old 
charm  while  a  large  window  to  the  South  with  a 
beautiful  view  brings  in  the  new. 

Again  newcomers  to  New  Canaan  are  treasuring 
the  history  of  an  old  house  while  bringing  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  to  add  to  its  chann. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Anne  L.  O’Shauchnessy,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[May  8,  1947 ] 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  today  there 
are  four  crowded  services  every  Sunday  at  St. 
Aloysius,  less  than  100  years  ago  there  was  no 


Catholic  church  in  New  Canaan.  The  small 
group  in  the  community  who  were  of  the 
Catholic  faith  made,  what  was  in  those  days, 
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the  long,  tedious  journey  to  Norwalk  to  at¬ 
tend  services.  If  they  did  not  own  horses,  they 
walked. 

About  the  year  1850  St.  Mary’s  Parish  in 
Norwalk  sent  priests  to  the  village  to  read  Mass 
in  private  homes.  One  of  the  parishioners  who 
offered  his  home  for  services  was  Cornelius 
Burns  of  Locust  Street. 

At  that  time  the  house  which  is  today  the 
home  of  Dr.  George  C.  Ludlow,  next  to  St. 
Mark’s,  was  known  as  the  Town  House,  cen¬ 
ter  of  all  community  activities.  As  the  little 
Catholic  congregation  grew  larger,  services 
were  held  at  Town  House  and,  later  on,  at  St. 
John’s  Hall  which  stood  where  Scofield’s  store 
is  today. 

In  1862  Captain  Ogden,  whose  residence 
was  the  house  now  known  as  The  Cottage  on 
the  Town  Hall  grounds,  donated  property  on 
Forest  Street.  That  same  year  the  Rev.  Peter 
Smith,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  supervised  the 
building  of  the  first  Catholic  church,  a  white 
clapboard  structure  with  slender,  frosted  win¬ 
dows.  This  is  today  a  shingled  dwelling  almost 
opposite  the  Blue  Arrow  Garage.  Behind  the 
carriage  sheds,  in  back  of  the  church,  was  a 
little  cementery  for  babies.  Mrs.  Bridgit  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  lived  nearby,  served  breakfast  to 
the  priests  and  informed  them  if  any  sick  calls 
were  to  be  made.  With  Westport  and  George¬ 
town  also  as  missions,  the  Norwalk  fathers 
must  have  been  very  active. 

The  parish  remained  a  mission  of  St.  Mary’s 
until  1896  when  the  Rev.  John  McMahon  was 
appointed  the  first  resident  pastor. 

Shortly  after  Fr.  McMahon  built  the  rectory, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kelley  became  pastor  and  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years,  being  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Byrne  who  was  here  until  1902.  The 
parish  was  then  served  by  Fr.  Murray  who  is 
today  the  Most  Rev.  R.  M.  Murray,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney  who  officiated  for  one 
year.  Fr.  P.  J.  O’Leary,  who  had  given  up  the 


study  of  law  for  the  priesthood,  was  appointed 
successor  to  Fr.  McGivney.  He  bought  the 
acreage  upon  which  the  present  church  and 
rectory  now  stand  on  South  Avenue. 

In  1914  came  a  most  gifted  scholar,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Stapleton.  While  a  student  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  Paris,  he  had  become  an  authority  on 
the  French  language  and  literature.  Fr.  Stap¬ 
leton’s  weekly  contributions  to  the  Catholic 
Transcript  were  later  published  in  book  form. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  building  of  the  new 
church  and  rectory  was  begun.  Fr.  Stapleton 
was  a  proud  man  as  he  assisted  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  June  25,  1916.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  buildings  finished. 

His  plans  were  carried  to  completion  by  the 
Rev.  John  Moore,  for  many  years  a  professor 
at  St.  Thomas’  Seminary,  who  began  his  pas¬ 
torate  here  in  April,  1917,  and  officiated  at  the 
dedication  the  following  July.  During  Fr. 
Moore’s  eleven  years  here  he  labored  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  reduce  the  church  debt  and  gave  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  religious  education  of 
the  children.  An  enthusiastic  gardener,  much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  attractive  landscap¬ 
ing  of  the  extensive  grounds.  In  November, 
1928,  Fr.  Moore  was  called  to  the  Sacred  Pleart 
Parish  in  Bridgeport.  That  same  month  the 
Rev.  Pliny  Cooney  came  here  from  Green¬ 
wich.  His  sudden  death  the  following  January 
saddened  the  many  friends  he  had  made  in  the 
brief  time  he  was  here. 

Fr.  Cooney  was  succeeded  by  our  esteemed 
pastor,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Fox,  who  had  left 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Groton  to  come 
to  New  Canaan.  Fr.  Fox  has  made  many  im¬ 
provements  and  contributed  substantially  to 
the  splendid  development  of  the  parish.  As 
an  investment  for  the  future,  he  purchased  in 
1938  the  Hale  property  at  the  corner  of  South 
Avenue  and  Cherry  Street  and  in  1944  the 
adjacent  property  on  Cherry  Street,  foimeily 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Lock- 
wood. 
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OLD  CHURCH  BURYING  GROUND 


John  R.  Milligan,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[May  15, 1947] 


“The  Old  Church  Burying  Ground”  on  West 
Road,  crosses  the  lives  of  only  a  few  presently 
living  New  Canaan  residents.  Rather  it  re¬ 
presents  a  phase  of  life  in  Canaan  parish  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  and  late  1700’s.  It  was  some¬ 
time  in  the  late  1730’s  that  the  members  of  the 
Old  Church  of  England  chose  this  spot  for 
their  own  burial  ground. 

Any  reference  made  to  this  old  cemetery 
automatically  reflects  its  historical  connection 
and  identification  with  the  present  St.  Mark’s 
Church  because  it  was  on  this  site  that  the 
professors  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canaan 
Parish  first  erected  a  building  for  worship  in 
1762,  later  to  be  replaced  by  St.  Mark’s  Church 
in  1834.  The  history  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish  begins 
with  the  founding  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Norwalk  in 
1737  and  St.  John’s  in  Stamford  in  1742.  In 
reality  Canaan  parish  was  an  original  part  of 
the  purchase  project  of  Norwalk  from  the  In¬ 
dians  by  Roger  Ludlow  in  1640  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  8  fathoms  of  wampum,  6  coats, 
10  hatchets,  10  hoes,  10  knives,  10  scissors,  10 
jewsharps,  10  fathoms  of  tobacco,  3  kettles 
and  10  looking  glasses. 

The  families  who  constituted  the  original 
recipients  of  the  deeded  property  contain 
names  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  us, 
such  as  the  Haits  (Hoyts),  Carters,  Keelers,’ 
Hanfords,  Davenports,  Weeds  and  Sentions 
(St.  Johns).  In  1762  these  families  sought  to 
avoid  the  ten  or  twelve  mile  jaunt  on  Sundays 
to  Norwalk  or  Stamford  by  building  their  own 
chuich.  Until  1791,  however,  there  was  no 
paiochial  organization  and  they  continued  to 
pay  a  rate  for  the  support  of  the  older  churches. 
Sometimes  a  special  committee  was  chosen 
“to  collect  arrears  in  Canaan  Parish.”  It  was 
during  these  difficult  years  that  the  well  known 
Tories,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibble  officiated  in  Norwalk 


and  Stamford,  respectively.  In  fact,  Dr.  Learn¬ 
ing  left  with  the  British  after  the  burning  of 
Norwalk. 

The  original  building  was  erected  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  present  old  burying  ground 
bordered  by  West  Road  and  Sunset  Hill  Road, 
and  represents  the  first  property  held  by  an 
Episcopal  society  in  Canaan  Parish.  The  deed, 
dated  July  18,  1764,  constitutes  one  of  the  real 
treasures  of  St.  Mark’s.  This  building  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years  in  an  unfinished  state 
and  since  there  was  no  settled  minister  for  this 
first  church,  services  were  held  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time. 

Records  of  events  between  1764  and  1791 
are  meager,  but  one  should  remember  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  took  place  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  “Professors”  were  not  held  in 
high  esteem.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  church  in  the 
colonies  came  from  England  (from  the  Society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith)  under  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  fact,  the 
ministers  themselves  were  regarded  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  but  many  of  them  were  loyal  patriots 
of  the  Colonial  cause.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  vigor  and  importance  as  military 
leaders  of  the  colonial  forces  created  the  do¬ 
minant  personalities  of  Captain  Stephen  Betts 
and  Captain  Isaac  Keeler,  both  of  whom  were 
leaders  in  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Episcopal  Society  ’  in  Canaan  Parish.  No  one 
can  question  their  patriotism  in  1776  nor  their 
churchmanship  in  1791  when  the  Episcopal 
Society  in  Canaan  Parish  was  organized  and 
when  the  79  family  heads  living  in  Canaan 
Parish  ceased  to  pay  to  and  support  the  old 
churches  in  Norwalk  and  Stamford.  In  fact, 
the  records  show  that  a  vote  occurred  “Passed 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Episcopal  Society  at  the  Church  in 
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Canaan  that  if  any  member  or  members  of 
this  Society  should  be  attached  to  the  old  so¬ 
cieties  of  Stamford  or  Norwalk  for  any  rate 
raised  after  the  first  day  of  December  A.D. 


1791  they  shall  apply  to  the  committee  of  this 
Society  for  relief  and  they  are  to  direct  matters 
for  his  or  her  relief.” 

Many  of  the  earliest  worshippers  in  Canaan 


Parish  are  buried  in  this  old  cemetery.  One 
sees  the  tombstones  of  the  Raymond  family, 
the  Tuttle  family,  the  Boutons,  the  Hanfords, 
the  Ruscos,  the  Dixons,  the  Pennoyers,  the 
Lockwoods  and  the  Warrens,  and  tombstones 
exist  there  placed  as  early  as  1764.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Episcopal  Church  presently  con¬ 
stituted  in  New  Canaan  should  take  occasion 
to  pay  homage  at  the  grave  of  Captain  Stephen 
Betts,  his  wife,  Harriet  Betts,  and  his  colored 
slave,  Jesse  Betts,  whose  graves  are  all  side  by 
side.  It  is  well  known  that  the  slaves  took  the 
names  of  their  masters  and  the  tombstone  of 
this  old  slave  is  labeled  Jesse  Betts-coloured. 

A  record  exists  of  the  first  wardens  elected 
on  January  2,  1792,  by  a  committee  of  seven, 
consisting  of  Dunlap  Coggshall,  Samuel  Han¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  Abijah  Seeley,  Seymour  Talmadge, 
John  Raymond,  Captain  Stephen  Betts  and 
Luke  Raymond.  From  this  group  the  first  war¬ 
dens  were  chosen. 

We  have  also  noted  the  names  of  the  first 
choir  which  led  the  worship  with  Venite,  Te 
Deum  and  Magnificat  and  consisted  of  the 
Misses  Abbie  and  Laurie  Pennoyer  (sisters), 
Sarah  Tuttle,  John  Jarvis,  Jared  Seymour, 
Samuel  Raymond,  Alfred  Raymond,  Luke 
Keeler  and  Reuben  Allen  as  leader.  Many  of 
these  founders  lived  on  sites  presently  fami¬ 
liar  to  us.  The  Betts  house,  standing  during  the 
Revolution  on  Oenoke  Ridge,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Augustus  Houghton  home  and  that 
of  John  Raymond  was  opposite  the  present 


residence  of  Mrs.  Gerhard  Smith.  Solomon 
Warren’s  home  was  on  the  site  of  the  Esty 
residence  on  Upper  Oenoke.  The  late  Samuel 
Tuttle  so  fondly  remembered  by  this  gener¬ 
ation,  lived  near  the  site  of  former  members 
of  his  family.  Ebenezer  Hanford  lived  where 
Louis  H.  Hall  lives  now  and  Dr.  Selinger  built 
his  home  where  formerly  stood  the  Henry  R. 
Weed  residence.  The  memory  of  Captain  Isaac 
Keeler  dignifies  the  property  owned  by  Mason 
Wadsworth  and  Harold  B.  Clark  owns  the 
former  Jonathan  Abbott  home. 

Present  residents  of  our  very  favored  com¬ 
munity  when  passing  this  old  burying  ground 
may  well  pause  and  read  this  sign: 

1762 

May  13  th 

in  this  church  yard  was  erected  the 
first  building  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canaan  Parish. 

Replaced  by  the  consecration  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church 
May  6th 
1834 

They  may  picture  that  small  group  of  hardy 
pioneers  gathered  many  Sundays  on  this  spot 
to  worship  with  their  slaves  and  the  few  In¬ 
dians  who  were  frequently  present,  listening 
to  the  all-day  preaching  of  the  minister  who 
was  hired  “at  five  dollars  a  Sunday  or  more  if 
he  cannot  be  had  for  less.” 


THE  COMSTOCK-BURNHAM  HOUSE 


John  G.  Pennypacker,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[May  22,  1947 ] 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  C.  Burn¬ 
ham,  jr.,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Smith 
Ridge  Road,  just  south  of  the  New  York  State 


line.  It  is  an  old  as  well  as  attractive  house, 
having  been  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  home  of  one  of  New  Canaan’s  most  inter- 
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esting  families,  the  Smith  Ridge  Comstocks. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  the  Rev.  William 
Drummond  spent  the  first  night  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  and  it  was  here,  in  December,  1772,  that 
he  commenced  his  famous  Visitation  census. 
He  listed  Abijah  Comstock  and  “Children- 
Hannah,  Dinah,  Deborah  and  Samuel.  Dover 
and  Relinda,  niggers.  This  family  regular  and 
religious.”  Among  the  Smith  Ridge  settlei 


families,  Abijah  Comstock  was  a  relatively  late 
comer  and,  like  his  contemporary  and  neighbor 
to  the  east,  Capt.  James  Richards,  he  came 
here  as  a  successful  and  well-to-do  middle 
aged  man  with  a  grown  family.  Abijah’s  grand¬ 
father  Christopher— son  of  a  German  father 
and  a  Scotch  mother-was  a  Norwalk  resident 
in  1661.  Christopher’s  son,  Moses,  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Silver  Mine  and  Abijah  was 


one  of  Moses’  two  sons.  When  Abijah  was 
twenty-three  he  married  Deborah  Benedict 
and  his  father— after  the  manner  of  good 
fathers  of  his  day— provided  the  young  hus¬ 
band  with  a  house  and  thirty  acres  farther  up 
the  Silver  Mine  valley,  together  with  a  six¬ 
teenth  interest  in  the  nearby  mill  (the  latter 
on  the  present  Noble  property). 

Abijah  prospered  and  began  the  practice  of 
buying  land  and  keeping  a  “dry  herd”  at  the 
north  end  of  Smith  Ridge,  near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Five  Mile  River.  Between  1748  and 
1766  he  accumulated  90  acres  of  land  from  the 
earlier  settlers  in  this  neighborhood,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Smith  Ridge  Road,  running  south 
from  Puddin’  Hill  Road  (which  marked  the 
Colony  line)  and  as  far  west  as  Luke’s  Wood 
Road.  Meanwhile,  his  older  sons,  Thomas, 
David  and  Enoch  (all  of  whom  later  fought  in 
the  Revolution)  were  growing  up.  Abijah’s 
wife  died  in  1770  and  this  may  have  been  what 
decided  him,  unlike  most  fathers  of  his  time, 
to  himself  move  to  his  outlying  and  broader 
acres  and  to  turn  over  the  management— and 
latei  the  ownership — of  his  original  farm  to  his 
son,  Thomas.  He  then  built  the  house  which, 
with  subsequent  additions  and  alterations,  be¬ 
came  the  Burnham  house  of  today.  A  leader  in 
community  and  church,  Abjiah  Comstock  was 
a  man  of  substance  and  conviction— success¬ 
ful  and  assured,  hospitable,  and  lavish  in  his 
provision  for  his  children.  In  1799  he  gave  the 
farm,  as  he  had  already  turned  over  other  bur¬ 
dens,  to  his  son  Samuel.  “He  weathered  the 
war,  voted  for  Washington,  Adams  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  saw  Canaan  Parish  become  New  Canaan, 
and  acted  as  the  grand  host  to  his  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  at  the 
old  farm  that  was  his  pride”-until  1807,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  85. 

In  the  course  of  the  Burnham’s  remodeling 
operations,  some  ten  years  ago,  a  small  but 
heavy  box  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  second 
flooi  partition.  To  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  excited  workmen,  however,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  papers-a  rich  collec¬ 
tion  of  family  papers,  which  the  Burnhams 
gave  to  the  Historical  Society.  As  a  result,  in 


large  part,  of  the  wealth  of  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  thus  available,  the  Comstock  story  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  many  aspects  of  life  in  this 
community  during  the  century  and  a  half  they 
lived  on  Smith  Ridge.  There  were,  for  example, 
the  trials  and  problems  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  when  three  Comstock  sons  were  in  the 
aimy,  and  David  Close,  who  later  entered  the 
ministry  and  married  Abijah’s  daughter,  Han¬ 
nah,  was  apparently  a  member  of  an  active 
minority  of  patriots  in  his  class  at  Yale,  then 
a  hotbed  of  Tories.  And,  in  Salem,  not  far  north 
of  the  Comstock  farm,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Tory  cattle  raiders  to  whom  the  word 
cowboy”  was  first  applied,  who  drove  their 
cattle  down  to  Noroton  and  Stamford-  and, 
not  unlikely,  right  down  the  Smith  Ridge  Road, 
at  times— for  delivery  aboard  British  boats, 
against  payment  in  gold. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  the  state  of 
farming  and  of  the  household  arts.  Oxen  were 
still  used  for  plowing  by  the  third  and  last 
Samuel  Comstock  until  1920.  For  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  farming  on  Smith  Ridge,  however,  only 
wooden  plows  were  available — iron  shod,  to 
be  sure,  but  crude  at  best,  with  the  mold  board 
carved  from  a  single  piece  of  hardwood,  which 
must  have  been  no  mean  task.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  why,  with  our  rocky  soil,  the  emphasis 
was  so  largely  on  cattle  and  hay  and  why  the 
a  ci  es  of  regularly  plowed  land  were  so  rela¬ 
tively  few. 

The  Comstock  papers  of  the  period  of  Sam¬ 
uel  s  young  manhood  include  tables  for  the 
“Sleighing  of  Woolen”  and  the  “Sleighing  of 
Linen  Warp  and  Linen  Filling,”  carefully  set 
down  by  hand,  showing  the  number  of  knots 
per  pound  and  the  necessary  quantities  of  wool 
tow  and  flax  for  various  purposes.  A  typical 
tradesman’s  account  of  the  period  (1794)  shows 
pui  chases  of  various  quantities  of  “demity,” 
fiinge,  scarlet  cloth,  dark  calico,  muslin,  nut¬ 
megs,  tea  and  loaf  sugar,  and  the  making  of  a 
pair  of  stays  (£.3).  The  whole,  with  commis¬ 
sion  and  carting,  came  to  £6,  slO,  d8.  Pay¬ 
ment  was  made  in  butter  and  cheese,  two 
coverlids,  woolen  yarn  and  a  quarter  of  mut¬ 
ton,  leaving  Mr.  Comstock  a  credit  of  19  shil- 
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lings.  The  coverlids  were  woven  by  the  Com¬ 
stock  women,  the  yarn  carded  from  their  own 
wool,  while  the  butter  and  cheese,  of  course, 
were  also  products  of  the  household. 

Slavery  at  this  time  was  already  on  the  wane 
—probably  more  as  a  result  of  economic  rather 
than  of  moral  considerations,  although  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  practice  was  rising,  and  with  it  the 
taxes  on  slaves.  The  Comstocks,  however,  had 
slaves  and  seem  always  to  have  treated  them 
well.  Abijah  Comstock’s  Caesar  was  probably 
not  altogether  typical  of  slaves  of  the  period 
but  he  was  also  not  entirely  unique.  Caesar 
had  been  bought,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  by  Abi- 
jah’s  father  in  1721,  for  £58.  He  could  read 
his  Bible  and  his  library  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  most  white  men  of  the  day.  He 
was  also  a  trapper,  but  his  great  joy  was  in 
having  some  silver  shillings  that  he  could  beat 
into  spoons.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  young 
Comstocks  cut  their  teeth  on  silver  spoons  that 
Caesar  had  made  them.  Caesar’s  will— he  died 
about  1778— is  a  really  quaint  and  unique  do¬ 
cument.  To  his  master  and  his  family  and  to 
a  number  of  friends,  white  and  black,  he  left 
some  fourteen  books— all  religious— various 
traps  and  silver  spoons,  money,  “my  new 
chest,  my  new  clasp  paper  pocket  book,  my 
new  beaver  hat  and  case,”  “my  tankard,  quart 
pot  and  bason,”  “silver  shoe  buckles,  knee  buc¬ 
kles  and  clasps”  and  gloves,  caps  and  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

The  first  Samuel  Comstock  seems  to  have 
carried  on  in  somewhat  of  Abijah’s  lavish  tra¬ 
dition,  extending  his  farm— particularly  in  New 
York  State,  until  it  became  one  of  the  largest 
hereabouts— endorsing  the  note  of  a  tempor¬ 
arily  hard  pressed  neighbor,  dealing  in  cattle 
on  a  substantial  scale,  serving  as  a  Major  of 
militia  and  on  county  and  Federal  grand  juries 
and  a  term  in  the  legislautre  and  participating 
actively  in  Masonic  affairs.  He  outlived  his 
father  by  only  eleven  years,  dying  in  1818  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  One  of  his  older  sons, 
Thomas,  had  moved  to  a  farm  on  Canaan 
Ridge,  (Oenoke),  and  was  the  father  of  An¬ 
thony  Comstock,  the  zealous  crusader  against 
indecency.  David,  another  of  Samuel  s  sons,  be¬ 


came  a  minister.  Again,  it  was  the  youngest 
son— also  Samuel— who,  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  at¬ 
tending  the  New  Canaan  Academy,  had  to  turn 
to  and  help  his  mother,  the  “Widow  Comstock,” 
in  the  management  of  the  farm. 

The  loom  as  well  as  the  plow  had  to  bear  a 
heavy  share  of  the  burden.  Others  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  married  and  gone  away  and  slave  labor 
was  doomed.  So,  their  flax  and  wool  continued 
to  go  into  sheets  and  pillowcases,  blankets  and 
coverlets  and  linen  thread.  From  the  farm, 
however,  went  increasing  quantities  of  hides  to 
the  many  tanneries, and  hay  to  the  cities.  By 
1837,  Samuel,  2nd,  was  shipping  more  hay  to 
New  York  than  any  farmer  in  town.  His  re¬ 
ceipts  for  hay  delivered  to  the  vessels  “Climax” 
and  “Mayflower”  in  that  year  show  that  his  ox 
teams  carted  from  these  meadows  nearly  fifty 
tons,  in  bales  of  about  175  pounds,  and  they 
brought  about  £250.  Of  oats  in  that  year,  over 
and  above  what  was  required  for  his  own  stock, 
he  carted  over  300  bushels  down  to  the  “Cli¬ 
max”  and  received  over  £50  for  it.  Over  500 
pounds  of  butter  brought  another  £50.  Near¬ 
ly  a  thousand  dollars  from  these  crops  in  this 
one  market— that  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days. 

Samuel  Comstock,  2nd,  had  four  daughters 
and  one  son,  Samuel,  3rd,  of  whom  only  one 
of  the  daughters  married.  He  lived  to  see  the 
Civil  War  ended  and  his  son  grown  up  to  be 
a  thorough  farmer,  before  he  died  in  1871.  It 
was  during  the  life  of  this  second  Samuel  that 
his  farm,  and  those  of  the  neighborhood  gen¬ 
erally,  reached  their  highest  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Across  the  line,  Vista  was  a  thriving  com¬ 
munity  with  its  busy  shop  and  store,  as  well 
as  church,  school  and  post  office.  Farther  down 
the  road,  meanwhile,  Smith  Ridge  had  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  active  community  center,  with 
a  store,  post  office,  cobbler’s  shop,  carriage 
shop  and  blacksmith  shop  and,  just  around  the 
corner,  the  district  school. 

By  the  final  quarter  of  the  century,  how¬ 
ever,  the  farms  of  New  Canaan  weie  definitely 
in  their  decline.  The  cities  and  the  industries 
competed  for  their  young  men  and  the  fauns 
of  the  growing  West  took  away  the  market  foi 


their  hay.  Meanwhile,  the  Vista  shoe  shop  had 
closed  and  the  Smith  Ridge  store,  carriage 
shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  cobbler’s  shop  all 
closed.  The  third  and  last  Samuel  Comstock— 
the  “Sammy”  Comstock  still  so  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  of  New  Canaan’s  older  resi¬ 
dents— and  his  sisters  farmed  on  in  a  more  and 
more  restricted  sort  of  way,  the  old  house  by 
now  a  bit  down  at  the  heel.  On  Sundays,  how¬ 
ever,  the  neighbors  could  still  tell  what  time 
it  was  when  they  saw  Samuel  and  his  sisters 
drive  by  in  the  “canopy  top”  on  their  way  to 
church,  where  it  is  said  they  invariably  ar¬ 
rived  twenty  minutes  late.  It  was  about  1920, 
after  two  of  his  sisters  had  died,  that  Samuel 
Comstock  finally  gave  up.  An  auction  was  held 
which  drew  probably  the  largest  crowd  that 
ever  attended  an  auction  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  “Such  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  antiques,  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  will  never  again  be  offered  by  its  here¬ 
ditary  owners,  while  the  collection  of  old 
costumes  that  was  then  dispersed  would  alone 
have  stocked  a  museum.  The  farm  was  sold 
to  Ernest  Greene  and  Samuel,  then  a  man  in 


his  sixties,  married  a  distant  cousin  and  moved 
to  Florida.  He  died  in  1927. 

Later  bought  by  Arba  B.  Marvin,  the  old 
house  had  none  but  casual  tenants  until  bought 
and  remodeled  by  the  Burnhams  in  1936.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  minor  interior  rearrangements  and 
changes,  the  house  is  substantially  as  the  Com¬ 
stocks  built  it— which  was  apparently  in  two 
major  stages.  The  north  end  is  the  original  por¬ 
tion,  probably  first  built  as  a  salt  box.  Four 
rooms  were  later  added  at  the  south  end— pro¬ 
bably  in  the  early  1800’s— and  the  roof  was 
apparently  then  raised  to  its  present  form. 
With  one  exception,  the  Comstock  mantel 
pieces  are  still  in  the  house  and  the  present 
hall  and  dining-room  are  still  floored  with  the 
wide  boards  of  which  the  last  Samuel  Com¬ 
stock  is  said  to  have  been  so  proud  that  he 
polished  them  weekly— with  cream!  Today  the 
old  house  is  painted  a  soft  lavender  color, 
which  though  unconventional  from  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock’s  day,  gives  great  pleasure  to  “passers- 
by.”  The  Burnhams  are  very  active  in  civic,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  town  activities,  as  are  their  three 
children,  Susan,  Daniel  and  David. 


LAKEVIEW  CEMETERY 

* 

Stanley  P.  Mead,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[May  28,  1947 ] 


Everyone  is  proud  of  New  Canaan’s  own  com¬ 
munity  cemetery-beautiful  Lakeview  Ceme¬ 
tery,  with  its  beautiful  layout,  rolling  knolls, 
trees,  lake  and  plantings.  We  can  be  proud  of 
its  history  also,  for  it  is  distinctly  our  own,  en¬ 
tirely  local  in  its  beginning  and  growth,  and  it 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  growth  of  a 
very  successful  enterprise  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning.  Real  Yankee  vision,  hardheaded  business 


sense  and  enterprise,  are  all  shown  in  its  his¬ 
tory. 

The  first  mention  of  a  cemetery  in  this  spot 
is  in  a  deed  from  Justus  Hoyt,  who  ran  the  mill 
on  Five  Mile  River  near  this  point,  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of 
New  Canaan,  dated  April  17,  1852,  nearly  a 
century  ago.  He  deeded  to  this  church  “to  be 
used  as  a  cemetery  or  burying  ground,  a  cer- 
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Lakeview  Cemetery 


tain  tract  at  a  place  a  little  southerly  of  said 
Justus  Hoyt’s  Mill,  easterly  of  the  River,  in 
quantity  one  and  one-half  acres,  more  or  less, 
bounded  Northerly  on  Highway  to  bounds  set, 
Easterly  on  land  of  Bartlett  Hanford,  deceased, 
South  and  West  on  land  of  said  Justus  Hoyt, 


to  bounds  set:  and  it  is  provided  that  the  said 
Grantees  shall  build  and  keep  in  repair  the 
fence  between  them  and  the  Grantor.  This 
would  be  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  cemetery.  The  price  paid  for  this  according 
to  the  deed  was  $50!  The  Methodist  Trustees, 
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on  October  12,  1865,  increased  their  holdings 
there  by  a  further  purchase  of  about  six  acres 
from  Sarah  Hanford,  for  $300,  this  land  being 
just  east  of  the  other  tract  and  bounded  north 
and  east  by  Marvin  Ridge  Road. 

Two  years  later,  on  a  Tuesday  evening, 
March  19,  1867,  there  was  held  in  “the  Town 
House,”  a  meeting  “of  the  subscribers  to  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  stock  company 
to  establish  a  cemetery  in  this  Town  of  New 
Canaan  and  to  purchase  the  cemetery  grounds 
now  owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.”  The  meeting  it  is  to  be  noted  was 
held  in  the  “Town  House”  and  Stephen  Hoyt 
was  chosen  chairman  and  Charles  Raymond, 
secretary. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Woodland 
Cemetery  of  Stamford,  were  read  to  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  seem  to  have  been  discussed  article 
by  article;  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
informally  by  this  meeting  with  only  very  few 
minor  changes.  It  was  agreed  that  the  capital 
stock  should  consist  of  100  shares  of  $25  each 
“with  liberty  to  increase  to  200  shares.”  Divi¬ 
dends  were  to  be  paid  as  directors  declare,  “not 
exceeding  8  per  cent  in  any  one  year.”  The  re¬ 
cords  never  show  more  than  $2,500  of  capital 
stock  issued.  After  appointing  Charles  Ray¬ 
mond,  S.  Y.  St.  John  and  N.  W.  Hoyt  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  by-laws  and  articles  of  association, 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  March  26, 
1867,  and  adjourned  without  any  record  of 
business  done,  to  March  30,  1867. 

The  third  meeting  on  March  30,  1867,  for¬ 
mally  adopted  the  Articles  of  Association  as 
“read  by  the  secretary.”  They  then  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  Darius  St.  John, 
Lewis  Olmstead  and  Benjamin  N.  Heath  “to 
confer  with  the  Methodist  Society  for  terms 
on  which  the  grounds  can  be  bought.” 

They  acted  fast,  adjourned  for  only  one 
week,  and  at  the  next  meeting  appointed  N.  W. 
Hoyt,  R.  L.  Hall  and  L.  K.  Hoyt  a  committee 
“to  procure  subscription  stock  of  this  associa¬ 
tion.” 

The  actual  articles  of  association,  consisting 
of  eleven  sections,  are  recorded  at  length  in 


the  records  of  the  association  and  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  following  citizens  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan:  S.  Y.  St.  John,  Stephen  Hoyt,  Darius  St. 
John,  George  Lockwood,  Charles  Benedict, 
Samuel  Whitney,  L.  M.  Monroe,  John  E.  Whit¬ 
ney,  W.  G.  Webb,  Lewis  K.  Hoyt,  Noah  W. 
Hoyt,  Lewis  Lockwood,  Justus  Hoyt,  R.  L. 
Hall,  Charles  Raymond,  Lewis  S.  Olmstead 
“and  others.” 

The  association  is  still  acting  under  these 
original  articles  and  only  a  very  few  minor 
changes  have  been  made  therein. 

The  most  important  section  in  the  future 
development  of  the  association  and  which 
eventually  resulted  in  changing  it  from  an 
ordinary  stock  corporation  to  a  mutual  asso¬ 
ciation,  owned  and  controlled  as  at  present,  by 
the  lot-owners  themselves,  is  section  4.  This 
Section  4  provides  that  each  holder  of  stock 
is  a  member  and  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each 
share  of  stock  so  long  as  this  stock  is  not  re¬ 
deemed  or  retired.  But  most  important  is  this 
sentence  in  this  section:  ‘And  the  purchaser 
and  owner  of  a  lot  in  said  cemetery  shall  be  a 
member  in  said  association  and  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one  vote  in  any  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  for  each  and  every  $25  paid  for  said 
lot  or  lots  by  the  purchaser  thereof  from  said 
association;  and  every  member  may  at  every 
meeting  of  this  association,  vote  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  proxy.” 

Section  9  provides  for  the  retirement  of  the 
capital  stock  by  the  corporation  by  purchasing 
it  at  any  time,  pro  rata,  from  the  stockholders, 
at  par  value.  This  is  enforced  by  a  provision 
that  any  holder  refusing  to  turn  in  his  stock 
shall  not  be  paid  any  further  dividends.  The 
final  sentence  of  this  section  is  very  important 
and  far  reaching  as  it  determines  the  present 
policy  and  control  of  the  association: 

“After  all  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  retired, 
as  aforesaid,  all  the  funds  of  the  association 
from  the  sale  of  the  lots  or  from  any  other 
source,  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  managers,  for  the  current  expenses  of 
said  association  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
cemetery  grounds.” 

Remember  these  provisions,  for  they  deter- 
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mined  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
association.  The  history  of  the  proceedings  and 
meetings,  showing  how  this  control  actually 
passed  from  the  stockholders  to  the  lot-owners, 
will  be  told  in  a  succeeding  article. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  11,  1867,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  they  could  buy  from  the 
Methodist  Society,  “the  old  cemetery  ground” 
(that  purchased  by  the  church  from  Justus 
Hoyt  for  $50),  for  $150,  and  “the  new  grounds 
attached”  (that  purchased  by  the  church  of 
Sarah  Hanford  for  $300)  for  $300.  This  was  not 
actually  authorized  until  a  meeting  held  April 
11,  1867,  and  the  actual  deed  was  signed  and 
delivered  on  November  3,  1868. 

Our  beautiful  cemetery  was  thus  started  on 
its  way  in  a  very  modest  manner  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  $450,  for  a  little  over  six  acres  of  land. 
The  church  evidently  made  only  about  $100 
on  its  land  purchased  from  Justus  Hoyt,  but 
even  this  might  not  have  been  profit,  for  we 
know  they  paid  out  something  in  developing 
it  for  cemetery  purposes  while  they  owned  it 
for  sixteen  years.  They  at  least  had  their  hold¬ 
ings  all  mapped  out  and  made  some  sales  by 
plot  numbers.  In  the  files  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  there  is  an  original  deed  from  this  church 
to  Aaron  Hoyt,  dated  August  4,  1853,  convey¬ 
ing  Lots  Nos.  139  and  140  on  their  map,  for 
burial  purposes  only,  for  the  consideration  of 
$10.  Also  in  the  Town  Land  Records  there  are 
three  deeds  on  record  from  the  Methodist  So¬ 
ciety,  one  dated  1863,  to  William  G.  Webb, 
of  Plots  153  and  154,  for  price  of  $12;  one 
dated  1864  to  Joseph  Lambert  for  $12,  of  Plots 
125  and  126,  and  one  dated  December  17, 1858, 
to  Charles  Jones,  for  $12,  of  Plots  of  85  and  86. 
All  of  these  deeds  refer  to  a  map  or  plan  on  file 
in  the  Lands  Records,  but  a  search  there  has 
failed  to  disclose  it.  At  any  rate  the  society  did 
something  to  develop  it  and  made  some  sales, 
probably  more  than  these  above  referred  to 
for  many  of  these  cemetery  deeds  were  never 
recorded  in  the  Public  Land  Records. 

The  holdings  of  land  of  the  association  have 
been  increased  by  six  or  seven  purchases  since. 

On  their  first  additional  purchase  they  ran 
into  difficulties,  for  in  1869,  being  unable  to 


agree  with  Russell  L.  Hall  on  the  price  of  five 
acres  it  felt  it  needed,  action  in  the  nature  of 
condemnation  proceedings  were  brought  in 
the  Sunerior  Court  and  the  Court  found  the 
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necessity  and  through  appraisers  set  the  price 
of  $600  for  it.  The  committee  on  the  purchase 
reported  to  the  association  in  1870,  that  they 
had  had  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  “and 
your  committee,  to  save  further  expense  and 
after  mature  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  many  persons  interested,  decided  to  take 
a  deed  of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  have  paid  for  the  same  by  our  person¬ 
al  obligations  due  April  1,  1870,  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  respectfully  request  the  Roard  to  lay 
an  installment  on  the  stock  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  payment  of  said  obligation  at 
maturity.”  This  committee  which  personally 
put  up  the  money  or  credit  to  buy  this  was 
composed  of  Stephen  Hoyt,  S.  Y.  St.  John  and 
L.  M.  Monroe.  The  records  show  installments 
called  for  soon  after,  so  the  committee  was 
paid  off,  we  hope. 

The  next  purchase  was  in  1890,  when  eight 
acres  in  Old  Marvin’s  Ridge  Road  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  public  auction  from  the  Estate  of 
Eveline  Seeley,  for  $715. 

In  1891,  ten  acres  of  woodland  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Samuel  and  Eliza  St.  John,  for 
$300.  In  1924  they  purchased  a  small  tract 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  from  Lewis  C. 
Hall,  and  in  1928,  a  tract  of  two  and  one-half 
acres  from  Henry  L.  Olmstead,  bounded  north 
by  the  road  to  the  cemetery  and  west  by  the 
river,  and  in  1933,  eight  and  one-half  acres  to 
the  east  and  south  were  bought  of  the  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  Sons  Company  for  $8,000. 

There  never  was  a  mortgage  on  any  of  the 
property  purchased,  except  one  of  $1,000  to 
New  Canaan  Savings  Bank  on  the  tract  ob¬ 
tained  from  Russell  L.  Hall,  authorized  in  1875 
and  paid  off  in  1879. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  or  Managers 
was  elected  at  a  meeting  held  on  September 
29,  1868,  and  consisted  of  the  following:  Ste¬ 
phen  Hoyt,  W.  G.  Webb,  George  Lockwood, 
Charles  Raymond,  Lewis  S.  Olmstead,  L.  K. 
Hoyt  and  R.  L.  Hall.  On  October  22,  1868, 
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after  changing  the  articles  to  provide  for  nine 
directors,  instead  of  seven,  S.  Y.  St.  John  and 
Darius  St.  John  were  elected  directors,  also. 

The  early  records,  as  to  be  expected,  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  problems  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  land.  At  a  meeting  held  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1868,  in  L.  M.  Monroe’s  store, 
where  most  of  the  early  meetings  were  held, 
R.  L.  Hall  was  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
disposal  of  lots,  ‘  also  to  take  a  general  charge 
of  the  grounds  in  the  absence  of  this  Board.” 
The  same  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  ‘to  attend  to  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
swamp  in  the  cemetery  grounds,  to  take  out 
such  trees  as  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be 
removed,  etc.” 

On  March  27,  1869,  it  was  voted  “that  the 
bridge  be  made  16  feet  wide;  that  the  road  bed 
be  graded  20  feet  wide  on  surface;  that  J.  F. 
Hoyt  be  appointed  to  make  an  accurate  map 
of  the  ground  and  road  way.” 

A  contract  for  building  the  bridge  was  fin¬ 
ally  let,  after  the  Selectmen  had  been  seen 
about  the  bridge,  at  a  meeting  also  held  in  L. 
M.  Monroe  s  store  on  June  12,  1869,  as  appears 
fiom  the  following  record:  “The  propositions 
of  several  parties  for  grading  the  road  and 
building  the  bridge  across  the  stream  at  Justus 
Hoyt’s  Mill  was  submitted  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  receive  propositions.  Voted  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  J.  F.  Hoyt  for  $600.” 

Evidently  they  were  successful  in  seeing  the 
Selectmen  about  the  bridge  and  road,  for  at  an 
annual  Town  Meeting,  held  on  October  4, 
1868  it  was  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  be  and 
are  hereby  directed  to  pay  to  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Cemetery  Association  the  sum  of  $200,  as 
the  proportion  of  the  Town’s  expense  in  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge  and  highway  leading  to  the 
cemetery.  This  same  Town  Meeting  also 
“Voted:  that  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  and 
are  hereby  instructed  to  discontinue  the  high¬ 
way  known  as  ‘Marvin’s  Ridge  Road’,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  New 
Canaan  Cemetery  and  terminating  in  the  Nor¬ 
walk  and  New  Canaan  Road  and  that  they 
advertise  according  to  law.” 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  on  January  18,  1870, 


the  same  directors  were  elected— a  total  of  24 
votes  being  cast.  And  the  directors  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  organized  by  electing  Ste¬ 
phen  Hoyt,  president;  W.  G.  Webb,  secretary, 
and  Charles  Raymond,  treasurer. 

The  first  report  of  the  treasurer,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1870,  covering  the  period  from  its 
organization  to  date,  is  interesting: 

Received  in  installments  in  stock,  $1,093.75; 
leceived  for  wood  sold,  $55.75;  received,  do¬ 
nation  from  the  Town  $200;  received,  burial 
plots  sold,  $90.  Total  receipts,  $1,493,50. 

Payments  show:  Bill  of  J.  F.  Hoyt,  survey¬ 
ing.  $11.62,  and  “J.  F.  Hoyt  for  grading,  etc., 
bridge  contract),  $600,  and  “extra  work”  (as 
always  to  be  expected),  $56,51.” 

The  first  “superintendent,”  L.  K.  Hoyt,  was 
appointed  on  February  5,  1870,  as  it  was  felt 
grading,  building  fences,  etc.  “can  be  better 
accomplished  by  having  some  competent  per¬ 
son  to  superintend  the  work.”  L.  K.  Hovt 
served  as  superintendent  only  until  January 
17,  1871,  when  Lewis  S.  Olmstead  was  elected. 
Mr.  Olmstead  served  as  superintendent  con- 
tinuouslv  until  he  resigned  on  January  9,  1907. 
During  his  36  years  as  superintendent  no  re- 
coid  of  any  disagreement  with  directors  is 
mentioned  except  that  in  the  records  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  30,  1892,  is  the  item  “Voted  that 
the  matter  of  the  difficulty  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  (S.  Y.  St.  John)  and  the  superintendent  be 
refeired  back  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
settlement.”  Any  difficulty  must  have  been 
cleared  up  amicably,  for  Mr.  Olmstead  con¬ 
tinued  as  superintendent  and  at  a  meeting  on 
January  12,  1910,  a  committee  was  “appointed 
to  draft  suitable  resolutions  and  present  to  L. 
S.  Olmstead  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very  faith¬ 
ful  services  as  Superintendent  and  Director.” 
His  salary  as  superintendent  had  started  at 
$50  per  year  and  had  increased  to  $157  for  his 
last  year. 

E.  B.  Lawrence  was  elected  superintendent 
when  Mr.  Olmstead  resigned  in  1907,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  superintendent  until  his  death  in 
1936.  He  had  been  a  director  previouslv.  It 
was  during  his  29  years  as  superintendent  that 
the  association  made  its  greatest  development. 


His  salary  at  start  was  “not  to  exceed  $25  per 
month.” 

Howard  E.  Grupe  was  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  on  April  14,  1936. 

A  directors’  meeting  held  on  October  18, 
1870,  voted  as  follows:  “Voted  to  dedicate  the 
cemetery  grounds  on  Wednesday,  the  26th 
inst.,  services  to  commence  at  1  o’clock,  p.m. 
Professor  St.  John  and  the  resident  clergy  of 
the  Town  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Voted:  that  a  notice  of  the  same  be 
published  in  the  New  Canaan  Era.”  No  further 
record  of  this  service  appears  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  records,  but  in  the  New  Canaan  Era, 
the  local  paper  which  preceded  our  own  New 
Canaan  Messenger,  there  appears  a  very  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  Dedication  ser¬ 
vices. 

In  the  issue  of  October  22,  1870,  appears 
the  simple  notice  of  the  services  as  follows: 

“The  grounds  of  the  New  Canaan  Cemetery  As¬ 
sociation  are  to  be  dedicated  on  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  26th,  at  1  o’clock.  Prof.  Samuel  St.  John  will 
deliver  the  address.” 

In  its  issue  of  October  29,  1870,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  appears  the  full  ac¬ 
count,  which  is  incorporated  in  full  herein, 
because  it  shows  the  importance  of  the  project 
as  realized  by  the  people  of  the  Town  even  at 
that  time.  It  was  conceived  and  projected  as  a 
real  town  project  and  not  just  a  money  mak¬ 
ing  development.  The  names  of  those  partici¬ 
pating  also  are  of  interest. 

“Mr.  Editor  :-A  number  of  places  of  burial  have 
been  set  apart  in  the  Village  and  vicinity  and  used 
for  the  solemn  interment  of  beloved  friends,  for 
very  many  years.  But  it  has  long  been  considered 
essential  by  our  prominent  citizens,  that  one  suit¬ 
able  spot  be  selected  and  set  apart  as  a  public 
cemetery.  As  many  of  the  heads  of  the  oldest  fam¬ 
ilies  have  passed  away,  and  their  descendants  also 
removed  by  death,  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
large  and  suitable  burial  ground  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent. 

“Actuated  by  the  numerous  evidences  of  this 
public  want  and  the  hearty  desire  for  a  select  and 


proper  cemetery,  a  few  of  our  thoughtful  citizens 
formed  a  company  known  as  The  New  Canaan 
Cemetery  Association,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a 
number  of  acres  of  ground,  in  addition  to  the  old 
cemetery,  have  procured  a  large  and  inviting  place 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

“For  the  purpose  of  solemnly  dedicating  this 
piece  of  ground  and  religiously  setting  it  apart  from 
all  secular  and  unhallowed  purposes,  public  ser¬ 
vices  were  appointed  and  held  on  the  ground,  on 
Wednesday,  October  the  26th,  1870,  at  1  o’clock 
p.m.  Prof.  St.  John,  with  the  clergy,  Capt.  S.  Hoyt, 
W.  G.  Webb,  S.  Lockwood,  Esqs.,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  association,  occupied  the  front 
seats  of  a  stage  erected  in  a  valley  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  cemetery.  (Probably  near  where  our 
Memorial  Day  exercises  are  now  held.)  These 
gentlemen  occupied  the  front  of  the  platform,  thus 
leaving  the  remaining  portion  of  it  for  the  selected 
choir,  who  volunteered  their  services  and  assisted 
in  the  solemn  ceremonies.  Miss  Emma  Hoyt,  Miss 
Emily  Raymond,  Mrs.  Sabelia  Simonson,  Mrs. 
Russell  Hall,  Mr.  W.  G.  Webb,  Mr.  Edward  Hoag- 
land,  Mr.  R.  Hoy,  Mr.  G.  Mackin  and  Mr.  Simon¬ 
son  composed  the  members  present. 

“The  services  arranged  for  the  sacred  occasion 
took  place  in  the  following  order: 

“Opening  Anthem-Luther’s  Judgment  Hymn. 

“Prayer  by  the  Rev.  M.  Staples. 

“Reading  of  a  lesson  from  the  New  Testament, 
I  Cor.  15:20,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Des  Brisay. 

“Address  by  Prof.  S.  St.  John. 

“Anthem  by  the  choir,  “Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee.” 

“Poem  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Des  Brisay. 

“Closing  anthem  by  the  choir,  with  the  Dox- 
ology. 

“A  Benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staples. 

“The  exercises  were  solemn,  interesting  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  in  point  of  beauty  and  extent,  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  any  other  set  aside  for  the 
purpose.  Soon  after  the  services  began  a  solemn 
funeral  procession  wound  its  way  into  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Susan 
Stevens  were  consigned  to  their  last  abode;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Des  Brisay,  leaving  the  platform  for  a 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  remains  and 
attending  to  the  interment. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cem¬ 
etery  Association  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  which 
will  contain  the  articles  of  association,  the  by- 
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laws,  the  addresses  and  poems,  as  dedication  me¬ 
morials,  for  the  citizens  and  their  families. 

“We  would  suggest  the  selection  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the  ground,  such  as  the  Maple 
Hill,  Brookside,  Woodmore,  Evergreen  or  Dream 
Dell  Cemetery  or  any  other  name  thought  most 
suitable  to  the  location. 

Also  that  when  the  ground  is  ornamented  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  that  names  be  given  to  the 
walks  and  drives  and  set  up  at  the  corners  or  en¬ 
trances  to  the  same,  by  which  they  may  be  known. 

“Such  a  burial  place  set  apart  and  dedicated  is 
one  of  our  greatest  improvements.  We  know  of  no 
other  public  ground  which  should  receive  greater 
care  and  attention  from  our  citizens  and  the  Town; 
that  it  may  be  preserved  sacred  to  the  sole  use  and 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.” 

Rather  a  lengthy  account  of  the  dedication, 
but  it  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of 
our  town  and  it  is  fine  to  think  it  was  so  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  time.  It  seems  as  though  the  letter 
writer  at  times  must  be  quoting  from  Prof. 
St.  John’s  address  and  at  other  times  from  the 
prospectus  for  the  sale  of  lots,  but  on  the  whole 
he  did  a  good  job  in  getting  across  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  big  public  improvement.  I  think, 
however,  I  prefer  the  name  eventually  adop¬ 
ted,  “Lakeview,”  rather  than  any  of  those  sug¬ 
gested,  even  romantic  “Dream  Dell.” 


[June  5,  1947] 

The  treasurer’s  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
superintendent  as  on  file,  show  some  inter¬ 
esting  items  as  to  cost  of  work  done  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  grounds.  In  1870,  is  an  item,  “Nov.  5. 
Carting  45  loads  muck  @  .25-$11.25.”  “Dec.  9. 
8  days’  work  for  men  and  4  for  oxen,  carting 
gravel  and  making  dam— $18.00”  1873:  “Dec.  1. 
53  days’  work,  men,  @$1.75— $92.75.  25  days’ 
work,  oxen  @  $2.00— $50.00.” 

In  1874  they  were  paying  men  for  working 
on  the  dam  $1.50  per  day,  and  also  were  paying 
this  same  amount  for  labor  in  1887. 

Evidently  the  blizzard  of  1888  blocked  up 
the  cemetery,  for  in  the  superintendent’s  re¬ 


port  for  that  year  is  an  item:  “Mch.  19  and  20, 
Shovelling  snow  at  cemetery— $6.00.” 

The  lake  has  always  been  beautiful  ~and 
evidently  was  one  of  the  first  improvements. 
Among  first  entries  are  records  for  work  on 
the  dam.  In  the  superintendent’s  report  of  1888 
is  an  expenditure  of  “Crackers  for  fish— $2.70,” 
and  same  item,  “Crackers  for  fish-$8.86”  in 
1889.  In  1890  there  is  a  reverse  item  as  to  fish, 
showing  a  receipt  of  “Cash  for  carp-$  16.75,” 
while  $5.14  was  spent  for  “Food  for  fish.” 

One  of  the  writer’s  earliest  memories  is 
going  down  to  this  lake  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  Summer  with  a  bag  of  dried  bread  and  crac¬ 
kers  and  throwing  them  in  the  lake  for  the 
big  carp  there.  It  seems  as  though  they  would 
almost  snatch  it  out  of  children’s  hands  and 
some  of  them  seemed  awfully  big  to  us  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  time.  Evidently  later  gold  fish 
were  added  or  took  the  place  of  the  carp,  for 
on  November  3,  1909,  there  is  a  vote  in  the 
records  thanking  Andros  Weed  “for  getting  the 
gold  fish  for  the  cemetery  lake.” 

The  first  permanent  structure  was  the  under¬ 
ground  vault.  A  committee  to  look  into  this 
matter  was  first  appointed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing,  January,  1877.  Its  walls  were  to  be  six  and 
one-half  feet  high  in  center  of  arch,  and  the 
vault  itself  nine  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  long. 
This  was  evidently  completed  and  ready  for 
use  in  1879,  for  at  that  annual  meeting  rules 
and  charges  for  the  use  of  the  vault  were 
adopted. 

The  chapel  was  the  next  improvement.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  March  13,  1901,  it  was 
moved  “to  put  up  a  brick  building  with  cellar, 
cost  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  Voted  to  lay  on  the 
table.”  Evidently  this  was  too  ambitious  a 
project,  for  on  April  10,  1901,  it  was  actually 
“voted,  that  a  building  of  wood  be  erected  in 
the  cemetery,  situated  in  the  triangular  square 
northeast  of  vault  and  not  to  exceed  in  price, 
$800.”  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  to 
the  erection  of  this  building.  As  this  committee 
worked  on  it,  it  was  evidently  not  possible  to 
erect  the  building  for  $800,  for  on  May  16, 
1906,  there  is  a  vote  “to  build  a  building  in 
cemetery  according  to  plans  at  cost  of  $1,449.” 


Lakeview  Cemetery 


The  building  committee  was  discharged  on 
September  16,  1907,  and  the  superintendent  in 
his  report  for  1907,  says  that  the  chapel  has 
been  furnished  with  chairs,  table,  stove  and 
floor  covering  and  the  use  of  the  building  is 
greatly  appreciated.”  In  the  same  report  he 
mentions  that  the  new  stone  gateways  and 
rubble  fence  built  on  east  and  west  of  the 


chapel  “is  a  marked  improvement  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  approach  to  our  grounds. 

The  first  mention  of  a  water  system  was  in 
the  annual  meeting,  January  12,  1910,  when 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  lay¬ 
ing  a  pipe  and  “getting  water  from  Mill  Pond. 
This  committee  “reported  progress”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  8,  1910,  and  also  at  a  meeting  of 
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September  7,  1910,  being  called  at  this  meeting 
“The  Committee  on  Water  for  Fountain.”  This 
idea  was  abandoned  and  nothing  came  of  “the 
progress”  reported  by  this  committee  on  these 
two  occasions. 

On  May  20,  1913,  at  a  special  meeting  an 
estimate  for  a  water  supply  system  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Henry  Plumbing  Company. 
This  estimate  was  for  $935,  and  it  was  accepted 
and  this  company  installed  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  fed  from  a  spring  on  cemetery  property, 
with  an  electric  pump  and  tank.  The  total  cost 
was  eventually  $1,265,  but  the  association 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  installation. 

The  first  mention  of  a  new  main  entrance  at 
the  south  end  of  the  cemetery  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1917,  the  record  of  which  follows:  “A 
plan  by  F.  S.  Odell  (surveyor),  for  bridge  and 
road  at  South  entrance  to  cemetery  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  discussed  at  length.  Voted,  that  the 
Ex.  Com.  secure  definite  prices  from  W.  H. 
Arthur,  Rodney  Light  or  others  and  report  at  a 
special  meeting  as  soon  as  possible  for  building 
bridge  and  road.”  At  next  meeting,  December 
15,  1917,  the  committee,  “reported  matter  left 
over  for  time  being  or  until  Spring  of  1918.” 
The  superintendent’s  report  for  1917  says  this 
matter  of  new  road  and  bridge  not  built  be¬ 
cause  “the  conditions  of  the  times,  however, 
with  the  high  cost  of  material  and  labor  did 
not  warrant  the  execution  of  this  work  this 
year.”  (Sounds  like  1947,  doesn’t  it?) 

The  Superintendent  in  his  report  for  1919 
“trusts  the  Directors  will  keep  in  mind  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  roadway  entering  from  South  Main 
Street.”  The  road  was  started  “in  dull  times” 
during  1920  by  the  cemetery’s  own  men.  In 
his  report  for  1921,  the  superintendent  says, 
“It  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  proposed 
new  road  drive  from  South  Main  Street  across 
the  river  to  connect  with  the  road  just  com¬ 
pleted.  I  think  this  piece  of  work  should  be  let 
by  contract,  whenever  the  Directors  feel  it  is 
time  to  consider  doing  it.”  Superintendent’s 
report  in  1927,  reported,  “Some  large  stones 
have  been  placed  in  the  proposed  new  road¬ 


way,  leading  to  the  new  South  Main  Street 
entrance.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  have  our 
men  build  the  foundations  and  stone  piers  for 
the  bridge  to  cross  the  river  for  this  new  road¬ 
way.  On  August  7,  1931,  the  directors  ap¬ 
proved  a  detailed  plan  of  the  new  entrance 
and  gates,  and  at  the  annual  meeting,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1932,  a  balance  of  the  bill  of  Bounty 
Monumental  Corporation  for  entrance  gates, 
amounting  to  $1,950,  was  ordered  paid,  and 
the  superintendent  reported  it  all  completed 
and  in  use  in  his  1932  report. 

The  association  was  for  a  long  time,  a  rather 
tight,  closely  held  corporation.  Practically  the 
same  directors  or  managers  were  reelected 
each  year,  generally  unanimously,  and  these 
directors  reelected  the  same  officers  year  after 
year.  Changes  came  practically  only  on  the 
death  of  a  director  or  officer. 

All  notices  of  the  annual  meeting  up  to  Janu- 
ary  13,  1915,  referred  to  it  only  as  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders.  However,  in  the  minutes 
of  a  directors’  meeting  in  1897,  there  is  the 
item  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
elected  by  the  stockholders  and  lot  owners,” 
but  the  official  call  for  this  annual  meeting  re¬ 
ferred  only  to  stockholders,  and  the  records  of 
that  meeting  itself  refers  only  to  “a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders.”  The  official  notices  and  min¬ 
utes  of  all  the  annual  meetings  up  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  January  13,  1915,  notified  only  the  stock¬ 
holders  to  attend  and  only  stockholders  at¬ 
tended.  The  largest  number  of  votes  cast  at 
meetings  before  1915  was  64-but  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  638  were  cast,  and  there  have  always  been 
over  500  since,  sometimes,  as  in  1934  and  1935, 
over  1,700,  and  in  1942,  2,521,  all  by  lot  owners. 

No  official  reason  for  this  sudden  change  in 
policy  appears  on  record.  Reading  between  the 
lines  and  recalling  some  personal  knowledge, 
for  the  writer  was  present  at  this  1915  annual 
meeting  with  some  proxies  of  lot  owners,  and 
as  an  attorney  passing  on  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  proxies  presented,  the  situation  seems 
to  have  been  brought  about  because  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  control  of  the  association  between  E.  B. 
Lawrence,  long  its  superintendent,  and  Han¬ 
ford  S.  Weed,  who  had  been  appointed  a  di- 


rector  only  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Andros 

S.  Weed,  at  a  directors’  meeting  held  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1914.  Both  of  these  men  were  strong, 
forceful  characters,  and  they  had  been  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  on  many  other  occasions 
and  in  other  situations.  This  conflict  came  to 
a  head  in  this  1915  meeting  and  to  make  sure 
of  control,  Mr.  Lawrence  invoked  the  right  of 
lot  owners  to  vote  and  set  about  getting  these 
proxies.  Mr.  Weed  must  have  had  some,  also, 
for  when  the  ballot  was  announced,  it  was 
found  John  F.  Bliss,  the  president,  and  Stephen 
Hoyt  had  each  received  638  votes  but  Mr. 
Lawrence  only  347.  But  this  was  enough  to 
elect  him  a  director,  and  Mr.  Weed  was  not 
elected  and  never  appeared  again  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  or  officer  of  this  association. 

Since  that  meeting  lot  owners  have  always 
voted,  and  since  1940  have  been  in  complete 
and  sole  control  for  on  that  date  all  the  stock 
was  redeemed  at  par  and  called  in  and  des¬ 
troyed. 

The  first  mention  of  retiring  all  the  stock  is  in 
the  minutes  of  a  directors’  meeting  of  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1936,  as  follows:  “The  question  of  re¬ 
tiring  stock,  after  a  long  discussion,  was  left  on 
the  table.  The  Ex.  Com.  was  asked  to  secure 
counsel  about  retiring  stock  and  a  change  in 
the  by-laws  to  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  that  will  permit  the  election  of  direc¬ 
tors  from  the  lot  owners  and  not  limited  to 
owners  of  stock.”  At  the  next  annual  meeting, 
January  11,  1937,  “the  report  of  committee  on 
retiring  stock,  also  letter  from  counsel  received 
and  placed  in  file.  It  was  voted  we  leave  the 
report  on  the  table.” 

At  a  directors’  meeting,  held  December  5, 
1938,  it  was  formally  voted  that  the  board  re¬ 
commend  to  the  annual  meeting  to  retire  the 
balance  of  74  shares  of  stock  at  $25  per  share. 
This  proposed  action  appears  in  the  call  of  the 
1939  annual  meeting  and  at  this  meeting  held 
at  the  chapel  on  January  9,  1939,  this  retire¬ 
ment  was  actually  voted  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Association.  The 
treasurer’s  report  of  April  1,  1939,  shows  the 
item,  “Retirement  of  stock,  67  sh.— $1,675, 
and  later  on  September  1,  $125  for  retirement 


of  stock,  and  also  one  share  December  1,  1939. 
The  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  for  1940,  is 
addressed  only  to  “Lot  owners,”  showing  all 
stock  retired  and  only  lot  owners  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  association.  The  transformation 
from  a  tightly  held  stock  corporation  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  very  few  stockholders  into  a  mu¬ 
tual  lot  owners  control  had  become  complete, 
and  possibly,  even  probably,  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  proxy  contest  for  control  between 
two  individual  directors  in  1915. 

The  record  of  this  association  as  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  would  make  it  AA11,  in  any 
listing.  Suffice  it  to  record  it  never  missed  pay¬ 
ing  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  annually  from  the 
time  it  started  to  pay  in  1879,  until  the  stock 
was  retired  in  1940.  It  first  declared  such  a 
dividend  at  a  directors’  meeting  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1879,  the  vote  being  as  follows:  “Voted 
that  we  pay  to  the  stockholders  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  for  the  year 
1871,  with  7  years’  interest  on  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  all  payable  on 
the  1st  day  of  Feb.  1879.”  By  paying  for  four 
years  in  1883,  and  for  three  years  in  1884,  they 
were  brought  up  to  date,  and  kept  up  annually 
until  the  last  one,  the  68th,  paid  in  1939.  The 
annual  amount  paid  out  was  for  many  years, 
including  at  least  the  last  nineteen  years,  $148. 

It  can  never  be  justly  accused  of  paying 
salaries  to  its  officers,  that  were  unduly  large 
either.  As  late  as  1940,  the  total  salary  item  was 
only  $1,257.39,  and  $175  for  directors’  fees.  In 
1936  the  salaries  are  listed  as,  President,  $40; 
vice-president,  $7.50;  secretary,  $50,  and  treas¬ 
urer,  $350. 

The  officers  have  generally  served  long 
terms,  there  being  only  seven  presidents  in 
nearly  80  years.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows: 

1.  Stephen  Hoyt,  1868-1879. 

2.  Selleck  Y.  St.  John,  1879-1897. 

3.  Thomas  M.  Fairty,  1897-1898. 

4.  Selleck  Y.  St.  John,  1898-1900. 

5.  John  F.  Bliss,  1900-1919. 

6.  Francis  E.  Green,  1919-1936. 

7.  Stephen  Hoyt,  1936-.  Begin  and  end  with 
a  Stephen  Hoyt,  one  the  grandfather  of  the 
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other.  Edwin  Hoyt,  now  a  director,  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Hoyt  family  to  serve  as  an 
officer  or  director. 

The  secretaries  and  their  terms  have  been: 

1.  W.  G.  Webb,  1868-1882. 

2.  Thomas  Raymond,  1882-1887. 

3.  Russell  L.  Hall,  1887-1897. 

4.  Francis  M.  Eliss,  1897-1898. 

5.  Russell  L.  Hall,  1898-1901. 

6.  Thomas  J.  Fairty,  1901-1907. 

7.  George  E.  Eliss,  1907-1910. 

8.  Darius  A.  St.  John,  1910-1939. 

9.  G.  Herbert  Johnson,  1939—. 

The  following  have  been  the  treasurers: 

1.  Charles  Raymond,  1868-1895. 

2.  Russell  L.  Hall,  1895-1897. 

3.  F.  M.  Eliss,  1897-1898. 

4.  Gardner  Heath,  1898-1900. 

5.  Frank  M.  Eliss,  1900-1901. 

6.  W.  Stanley  Lockwood,  1901-1922. 

7.  John  H.  Eehre,  1922-1942. 

8.  David  S.  Rockwell,  1944—. 

Other  than  these  officers,  some  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  been:  L.  M.  Monroe,  A.  L.  Dickens, 
John  E.  Selleck,  Irving  Lockwood,  Edwin 
Hoyt,  Dr.  Walter  C.  Wood,  Franklin  Hoyt,  Ed¬ 
ward  Lawrence,  T.  C.  Rockwell,  L.  C.  Hall, 
L.  V.  St.  John,  Lewis  S.  Olmstead,  George  W. 
Duryea,  D.  R.  Merritt,  Edwin  Hoyt  (2),  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Lawrence  and  Howard  E.  Grupe. 


Starting  in  1868,  with  a  capital  paid  in  by 
1870,  of  only  $1,093.75,  in  1880  it  had  a  balance 
of  only  $179.36  on  hand;  total  business  for  the 
year,  1880,  $986.  The  1890  report  shows  total 
total  business  of  $2,313,  with  a  balance  on  hand 
$802.  By  1900,  total  business  had  shrunk  to 
only  $774,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  only  $24.- 
46.  In  1910,  however,  total  business  was 
$6,220.07,  with  a  balance  of  $2,357  on  hand. 
In  1920,  total  receipts  were  over  $12,000,  with 
over  $13,740  in  special  trust  funds,  and  over 
$4,200  cash  on  hand  in  regular  accounts.  In 
1930,  business  was  over  $25,000,  with  $11,000 
on  hand  in  general  fund,  and  over  $45,000  in 
trust  funds,  including  perpetual  care  funds. 
And  by  1940,  receipts  for  the  year  were  over 
$16,000  with  disbursements  of  $14,000,  with 
investments  in  trust  funds  of  over  $43,000  and 
a  perpetual  care  fund  of  over  $26,000.  These 
figures  certainly  show  a  remarkable  and  steady 
growth. 

As  to  lot  owners,  first  number  is  given  as 
538  in  1912.  This  increased  as  follows:  596  in 
1919,  659  in  1925,  765  in  1930,  895  in  1935;  in 
1940,  1,044,  and  in  1942,  the  number  was  1,056. 

This  is  a  history  and  record  of  growth  of 
which  the  association  may  well  be  proud.  It 
certainly  has  justified  the  high  hopes  and  fine 
purposes  expressed  at  its  dedication  services  in 
1870,  for  Lakeview  has  become  indeed  our 
community  cemetery  and  a  place,  dedicated 
and  set  apart,  in  beauty  and  loveliness,  for  the 
final  resting  place  of  those  who  rest  from  their 
labors. 


NEW  CANAAN 

Miss  Edna  Tacke,  Author 

[June 

From  about  1900  to  1925,  New  Canaan  public 
school  pupils,  desiring  to  continue  education 
beyond  the  grammar  grades,  by  special  ar- 
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langement  with  Stamford,  continued  their  high 
school  education  in  Stamford  High  School.  In 
1925  Stamford  voted  to  restrict  non-resident 
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students  to  school  year  1925-26.  This  made  it 
incumbent  on  New  Canaan  to  build  and  or¬ 
ganize  its  own  high  school. 

Five  possible  sites  were  proposed  (a)  Fish 
site,  (b)  Mead  Memorial  Park,  (c)  Lockwood 
property,  (d)  Hall-McKendrick  site  on  Church 
Street,  (e)  Hamman  property  on  South  Main 
Street.  A  series  of  town  meetings  were  held 
during  September,  October  and  November, 

1925,  to  hear  reports  on  possible  sites.  A  meet¬ 
ing  on  October  9  approved  the  Park  site.  On 
October  28  this  vote  was  rescinded.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barend  Van  Gerbig  of¬ 
fered  to  the  town  as  a  gift  the  Lockwood  site, 
the  present  location  of  the  high  school,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  four  and  one-half  acres.  Even¬ 
tually  John  Noble  Pierson  and  Son  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  were  chosen  as  architects  for  a 
building  whose  cost  was  not  to  exceed 
$150,000. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  Monday,  July  5,  1926.  This  ceremony  was 
part  of  the  town’s  celebration  of  its  125th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  chief  speaker  was  Professor  John 
Erskine  of  Columbia  University,  who  spoke  on 
Our  High  School.”  Henry  Kelley,  of  the  New 
Canaan  School  Committee,  also  spoke.  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  late  F.  E.  Green,  president  of  the 
board,  a  silver  trowel,  which  was  used  in  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone.  In  the  copper  box 
inside  the  stone  was  enclosed  (a)  a  list  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  events  in  New  Canaan  from 
1876  to  July  5,  1926,  compiled  by  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society  and  the  Hannah 
Benedict  Carter  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.,  (b) 
seven  photographs  of  which  one  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  last  class  to  be  graduated  from 
Center  School. 

The  last  group  of  pupils  to  enter  Stamford 
High  School  was  the  class  of  February,  1926. 
The  group  entering  high  school  September, 

1926,  began  their  high  school  career  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  residence  adjoining  the  Center  School  of 
those  days  and  which  had  been  purchased. 
O.  W.  Grafmiller,  A.B.,  Indiana  State  Teachers’ 
College,  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  and  executive,  was  the 
first  principal.  He,  with  Miss  Katherine  G. 
Kelley  and  Miss  Edna  Tecke,  constituted  the 


faculty  for  the  first  semester.  There  were  32 
members  of  this  first  class.  Even  with  this 
meagre  beginning,  a  school  paper  “High 
School  Star,”  was  edited  and  the  first  operetta, 
“Windmills  of  Holland,”  was  given.  Students 
who  were  then  attending  Stamford  High 
School  gave  liberally  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  aid  the  small  beginning  class  in  its  maiden 
effort. 

The  high  school  was  at  first  a  six-year  one. 
In  September,  1928,  the  congested  conditions 
forced  the  seventh  grade  to  be  moved  back  to 
Center  School.  There  were  302  pupils  in  the 
high  school  in  September,  1928.  September, 
1930,  saw  grades  seven  and  eight  retained  at 
Center  School.  In  September,  1930,  a  request 
was  made  for  a  new  junior  high  building  and 
grading  the  high  school  ground.  The  New  Ca¬ 
naan  High  School  became  a  three  year  high 
school  on  the  dedication  of  the  Henry  W.  Saxe 
Junior  High  in  1932. 

While  New  Canaan  High  School  has  now  its 
sixth  principal,  the  philosophy  stated  by  the 
first  principal,  O.  W.  Grafmiller,  might  well  be 
called,  generally  speaking,  the  philosophy  of 
all.  Mr.  Grafmiller  stated  that  as  follows  in  the 
dedicatory  number  of  “The  Star”: 

“To  work  out  this  program,  in  a  six-year  high 
school,  four  objectives  must  be  recognized: 

“1.  To  provide  a  range  of  curriculum  sufficiently 
broad  and  varied  to  meet  the  type  of  need  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  early  adolescence,  as  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  program. 

“2.  To  organize  classes  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  pupils  to  progress  in  the  subject  matter 
taught. 

“3.  To  promote  pupils  according  to  their  ability 
shown  by  subjects,  rather  than  by  general  informa¬ 
tion  attained  in  all  grade  work. 

“4.  To  develop  a  better  insight  into  social  needs, 
and  to  insure  better  training  in  these  needs  by  the 
introduction  of  vocational  subjects,  commercial 
work,  cabinet  making,  cooking  or  sewing,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  related  subjects,  as  provided  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  years  of  the  high  school. 

“The  six-year  high  school  will  ultimately  include 
many  types  of  opportunity  to  work  with  the  hand 
as  well  as  with  the  head,  athletics,  art  courses,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  many  other  legitimate  activities  that 
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offer  students  an  opportunity  for  participation  in 
worthwhile  activities  outside  the  regular  class 
room. 

“In  this  program  there  is  no  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  colleges, 
but  it  is  a  desire  to  break  loose  from  the  strangle¬ 
hold,  and  to  develop  a  course  of  study  suitable  for 
the  greatest  number  of  students  and  to  build  upon 
the  idea  that  not  all  students  graduating  from  the 
high  school  go  to  college  or  have  to  take  college 
entrance  examinations,  but  all  do  have  to  go  out 
into  life  as  desirable  citizens. 

“The  six-year  high  school  to  meet  this  challenge, 
demands  a  carefully  selected  group  of  teachers, 
each  highly  cooperative,  technically  trained  and 
educated  as  a  specialist  in  his  field  of  work.  The 
head  of  such  a  school  must  have  an  extended 
knowledge  of  secondary  education,  a  training  in 
administration,  psychology,  and  diplomacy.  In  him 
all  departments  are  unified  and  administered; 
through  him  the  school  grows  and  develops  into  a 
factor  in  the  community.” 

The  six  principals  of  the  high  school  were: 
O.  W.  Grafmiller,  September  1926-June  1929; 
Harry  W.  Blake,  September  1929-June  1937; 
Fuller  H.  Austin  served  part  of  1937-1938,  as 
he  died  during  the  Spring  vacation  of  1938; 
Edward  J.  Waldron  served  September  1938- 
June  1943;  Dr.  Howard  R.  Jones,  September 
1943-June  1946;  Harold  S.  Kenney,  September 
1947. 

New  Canaan  has  been  fortunate  in  the  cal¬ 
ibre  and  training  of  its  head  men  as  they  have 
all  been  men  of  high  ideals,  having  the  interest 
of  the  individual  pupil  at  heart.  Upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Saxe  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Blake  became  superintendent  as 
well  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  superintendent  and  high  school 
principal  continued  through  June,  1946,  when 
Albert  P.  Mathers  was  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent  and  Harold  S.  Kenney  principal. 

The  fine  public  spirit  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barend  Van  Gerbig  has  been  continued  by 
others  many,  many  times.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  editor  of  “The  Star”  in  March,  1927 :  To 
maintain  a  school  of  high  standing,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  team  work  between  the  faculty,  students 
and  townspeople.  With  an  energetic,  capable 


principal,  an  earnest,  efficient  faculty,  a  zealous 
student  body,  and  a  sympathetic  interested 
public,  all  working  together,  there  will  be  no 
question  of  our  school  attaining  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  in  scholarship  and  citizenship.”  This  fine 
community  helpfulness  is  still  markedly  true 
in  New  Canaan.  The  first  flag  presented  to  the 
high  school  was  given  by  the  Woman’s  Relief 
Corps;  while  the  Hannah  Benedict  Carter 
Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  this  year  equipped  all 
the  rooms  in  the  building  with  new  flags  and 
gave  one  also  for  the  flag-pole.  The  high  school 
library  was  begun  by  contributions  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  town  organizations.  The  PTA 
groups  have  added  year  by  year  to  needed 
equipment.  For  several  years  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  interests  of  the  PTA  was  a  scholarship 
for  girls,  inasmuch  as  the  Harvard  Club  offered 
a  scholarship  to  boys.  Eventually  this  scholar¬ 
ship  was  changed  to  a  loan  fund  available  for 
borrowing  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  high  school 
who  desires  further  training  and  needs  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  This  year  there  have  been  additions  to 
this  scholarship  list:  (a)  the  veterans  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  $100  scholarship  to  a  girl  entering  nurs¬ 
ing,  (b)  the  Marjorie  A.  Parkhill  Scholarship 
of  $250  for  a  boy  or  girl,  established  by  Miss 
Parkhill’s  mother  and  sister.  The  grounds 
around  the  high  school  were  graded  and  put  in 
shape  through  the  liberal  financial  aid  of  A. 
Hatfield  and  again  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Gerbig. 
Miss  Dorothy  Boyle  paid  for  most  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  high  school  grounds.  The  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Garden  Club  gave  two  large  sugar  maples; 
the  New  Canaan  Grange,  the  purple  beech; 
the  Historical  Society,  the  linden;  the  moline 
elm  by  the  park  commission  as  a  memorial  to 
President  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Ger¬ 
big  also  donated  the  dogwood  and  laurel  in 
the  back  of  the  athletic  field.  S.  Pearce  Brown¬ 
ing,  jr.,  this  year,  has  contributed  radio  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  success  of  the  high  school  is  due  not  only 
to  the  outstanding  principals,  the  cooperative 
and  interested  spirit  of  the  townspeople  and 
organizations  and  parents,  but  to  an  excellent 
faculty,  and  last  but  not  least,  interested  jani¬ 
tors.  From  superintendent  to  janitor,  there  has 
been  a  group  of  adults  interested  in  seeing  boys 


and  girls  achieve  their  best  in  routine  work,  in 
sports,  in  social  life.  One  of  the  marked  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  New  Canaan  High  School  faculty 
has  been  the  willingness  of  its  members  to  give 
unstintingly  of  time  and  effort.  The  building  is 
in  its  present  good  condition  due  to  alertness 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  janitors. 

The  curriculum  has  changed  somewhat  from 
time  to  time,  but  has  always  sought  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  program  for  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
terested  in  college  in  commercial  training,  or 
practical  arts  training.  Under  Mr.  Waldron,  a 
joint  work-school  program  was  initiated 
through  agreement  with  many  local  offices.  A 
testing  program,  used  in  the  guidance  set-up, 
has  been  utilized  for  many  years.  The  aim  is  to 
try  to  help  the  individual  pupil  attain  his  best 
where  he  is  best  qualified.  Clubs  have  provided 
for  avocational  interests  and  in  some  cases  have 
grown  into  vocational  interests.  Dances,  assem¬ 
blies,  class  plays  have  served  as  part  of  the 
school  life.  The  pupils,  at  first,  shared  in  the 
management  of  the  school  through  Boys’  and 
Girls  Service  Clubs.  During  Mr.  Waldron’s 
principalship,  a  Student  Council  supplanted 
the  Service  Clubs.  Dr.  Jones  established  a  Na¬ 
tional  Honor  Society  to  stimulate  interest  in 


( a )  scholarship,  ( b )  service  to  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  (c)  leadership,  (d)  character.  New 
Canaan  High  School  is  not  a  static  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  a  changing  one  when  that  change  is 
of  benefit  to  the  pupil  or  community. 

As  to  the  graduates  of  the  local  high  school, 
they  have  entered  many  fields;  of  course  many 
have  had  to  leave  town  as  opportunities  are 
limited  in  a  residential  town.  Graduates  have 
entered  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Holyoke,  Smith,  Connecticut 
College  for  Women  at  New  London,  Connec¬ 
ticut  University  at  Storrs,  Syracuse  University, 
N.  Y.  U.,  Columbia  University,  St.  Lawrence, 
Colgate,  Bucknell,  Goucher,  Swarthmore, 
Duke,  University  of  Michigan,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  are  nearly  always  placed  in 
jobs  by  graduation  as  they  are  in  demand.  Two 
of  our  graduates  have  won  Begional  Scholar¬ 
ships,  one  for  Carnegie  Tech,  and  one  for 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  purpose  of  training  in  the  New  Canaan 
High  School  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alderson,  who 
gave  the  Baccalaureate  address  June  8,  1947, 
is  that  the  school  may  send  out  its  boys  and 
girls  “with  something  to  live  on,  to  live  by,  to 
live  for.” 


DISTRICT  IV  SCHOOL-THE  ROHDE  HOUSE 


Ruth  S.  Lyden,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[ June  19,  1947 1 


Part  of  the  charm  of  an  old  house  is  not  only 
its  appearance  but  the  story  it  has  to  tell.  This 
is  the  tale  of  the  outmoded  schoolhouse, 
brought  to  the  rescue  of  a  family,  burned  out 
of  their  farm,  which  now  serves  as  the  core  of 
a  substantial  Connecticut  dwelling.  The  land 
in  early  days  belonged  to  the  Frank  Weeds, 
the  Samuel  St.  Johns  and,  before  them,  John 
and  later  his  son  Nehemiah  Benedict.  Nehe- 


miah  was  given  sixty  acres  by  his  father  John 
and  later  bought  an  additional  pie-shaped 
piece  of  “Commonland”  from  proprietors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  dispose  of  such  land  ( in  1764 ) . 

The  present  Rohde  House,  at  the  second 
bend  in  the  road,  just  a  half  mile  off  Oenoke 
Ridge  on  Lambert,  is,  as  you  see  by  Edwin 
Eberman’s  drawing,  lovely  to  look  at.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  central  part  of  it  goes  back  almost 


District  IV  School  —  The  Rohde  House 


a  hundred  years  to  the  time  when  it  was  the 
little  schoolhouse  of  District  IV,  facing  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  land  between  Weed  Street  and  West 
Road  on  the  same  site  as  the  Garden  Center. 
(The  Garden  Center  is  the  brick  schoolhouse 
built  to  replace  it.) 

When  this  core  of  the  Rohde  house  was  built 
in  1848  to  serve  as  Old  Church  School,  it  had 
the  two  windows  which  you  see  to  the  left  of 
the  front  door  in  the  present  structure.  The  roof 
rose  to  a  peak  between  those  windows.  There 
was  a  main  entrance  door  and  vestibule  on  the 


right  under  a  slightly  lower  sloping  loof.  This 
was  matched  by  a  sloped  roof  and  door  to  the 
built-on  woodshed  on  the  left.  A  photograph 
of  it  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Garden  Center, 
illustrating  a  New  Canaan  Advertiser  article. 
It  shows  the  building  and  part  of  the  class 
group  standing  out  in  front,  with  Stephen  B. 
Hoyt  of  New  Canaan,  as  the  teacher  in  1897. 

The  interior  is  described  by  Mrs.  Alton  Chi¬ 
chester,  a  pupil  in  1850  and  incorporated  in  a 
paper  on  the  Old  Church  School  District  read 
by  Mrs.  Gerald  I.  Cutler  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Historical  Society  this  June  of  1947.  It  gives 
it  as  being  ...  “a  small  wooden  school” 
which  had  behind  that  entrance  door  a  place 
where  “cloaks,  hats,  dinner  pails  and  dipper 
were  kept.”  Inside  were  three  rows  of  desks 
seating  two  pupils  each.  On  the  left  was  a  good 
sized  blackboard.  “There  was  a  wood  stove  in 
the  center  and  the  teacher’s  desk  up  front  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform.  The  room  sat  thirty 
children.  The  view  from  this  school  was  over  a 
very  wonderful  country.” 

The  names  of  many  people  connected  with 
the  history  of  New  Canaan  are  listed  as  pupils 
or  teachers.  Hezekiah  Weed  taught  here  for 
thirty-nine  years,  from  1834  to  1873,  which  car¬ 
ries  him  back  part  of  that  time  to  a  still  earlier 
structure,  the  one  in  fact,  which  was  moved  to 
the  property  now  owned  by  Frederick  A. 
Fisher  on  Oenoke  Ridge,  about  a  mile  up  from 
God’s  Acre  on  the  right.  Miss  Lucretia  Bouton 
was  teacher  in  1875  while  Mrs.  Urban  Sey¬ 
mour,  now  in  town,  was  a  student.  Herbert  Sco¬ 
field,  the  furniture  dealer,  carried  his  lunch 
box  to  this  same  school  and  Stiles  Wood  of  Tal- 
madge  Hill,  father  of  Chester  F.  Wood,  the 
electrician  in  town,  was  a  student  there. 

The  main  story  of  our  schoolhouse  turned 
dwelling  however,  continues  with  one  little 
boy,  Jimmy  Scott,  who  attended  school  there 
and  was  later  to  sleep  under  that  same  roof 
when  it  became  his  own. 

One  cold  night  in  January  his  mother  woke 
him  and  told  Jimmy  to  put  on  his  boots  because 
their  house  was  on  fire.  This  was  the  old  farm¬ 
house  down  on  Lambert  Road.  “I  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  her,”  Jimmy  says,  “but  when  I  went  out 
there  was  our  barn  blazing  so  that  it  had  blown 
off  its  roof  and  burning  shingles  were  floating 
through  the  air  and  landing  on  the  top  of  our 
home.  We  pumped  water  from  the  well  and 
carried  it  in  pails  to  the  roof  but  it  did  no  good. 
So  my  little  brother  and  I  got  busy  and  helped 
my  mother  and  father  put  nearly  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  out  onto  a  snowbank.  About  an  hour  later 
people  came  but  we  were  burned  flat.”  Part  of 
the  cellar  and  foundation  stones  still  can  be 
seen  half  way  up  the  hill  in  front  of  the  Rohde 
house. 

The  Scott  family  had  no  place  to  go  so  Neil- 


son  Olcott,  father  of  the  present  Miss  Helen 
K.  Olcott  of  New  Canaan,  opened  to  them  his 
summer  home  which  is  now  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  year  around  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Green. 
It  is  the  beautiful  white  house  at  the  fork  in 
the  road  where  Lambert  leaves  Oenoke. 

There  the  Scotts  remained  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  the  schoolhouse  of  District  IV  was  put 
up  for  sale  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  School  Board.  Jimmy  Scott’s  father, 
William,  bought  it  for  all  of  fifteen  dollars.  This 
information  given  us  from  his  books  by  Henry 
Kelley,  sr.,  would  interest  many  a  homeless 
G.I.  and  househunter  of  today.  This  was  in 
1910. 

Jimmy’s  father  moved  the  little  schoolhouse 
himself  down  from  West  Road  on  two  wagons 
side  by  side  with  broad  planks  across,  drawn 
by  two  teams  of  horses.  “We  drove  down  the 
hill  and  around  the  bend,”  Jimmy  says,  “but 
instead  of  landing  her  up  on  the  old  burned 
foundation  we  put  her  where  it  was  cheaper 
not  to  carry  up  the  hill.  We  moved  right  in  and 
dug  our  cellar  later.”  The  school,  therefore, 
came  to  Lambert  Road  and  was  placed  where 
it  now  stands. 

At  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
original  road  as  one  approaches  from  Oenoke, 
headed  in  on  the  left  above  the  Rohde’s  pres¬ 
ent  driveway  and  ran  up  a  steeper  grade  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  maple  trees,  finally  making 
a  loop  around  the  house  and  down  the  hill. 
Many  of  these  humps  and  sharp  turns  are  still 
being  cut  through  to  straighten  New  Canaan’s 
roads,  adapting  them  to  the  modern  car. 

The  little  house  itself  saw  many  changes  as 
it  grew.  The  first  thing  the  Scotts  built  on  was 
a  kitchen,  keeping  the  schoolhouse  for  parlor 
and  bedrooms.  Several  years  later  they  added 
a  dining  room,  and  then  two  bedrooms  up¬ 
stairs.  They  built  barns  and  ran  a  small  dairy 
farm  while  Jimmy’s  father  worked  as  greens- 
keeper  at  the  New  Canaan  Country  Club,  a 
position  now  held  by  his  son. 

After  William  Scott,  the  father,  died  in  1927, 
his  wife,  Annie  A.  Scott,  moved  away  (about 
1929),  leaving  the  house  and  outbuildings  to 
be  rented  or  vacant.  Eventually  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  Samuel  H.  Watts  who  bought 


the  land  for  protection  of  his  own  house  and 
property.  It  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Misses 
Florence  and  Edith  Hall  on  January  3,  1933. 
They  were  the  ones  largely  responsible  for  re¬ 
modeling  it  from  a  small  farmhouse  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  Connecticut  country  place. 

First  they  removed  the  front  porch  which 
shaded  the  door  and  one  window  on  the  right. 
Then,  by  lengthening  the  gable  on  the  right 
to  match  the  one  on  the  left,  they  added  nine 
feet  of  floor  space  both  upstairs  and  down. 
Later  they  built  a  one-story  wing  out  onto  the 
kitchen  at  the  left  with  servants’  quarters  over 
a  breezeway.  The  drive  led  through  this 
breezeway  up  the  ramp  into  the  barn  behind. 


When  Harvey  L.  Rohde  returned  from 
World  War  II,  a  naval  lieutenant  (j.g. ),  he 
bought  it  from  the  Coveneys,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  the  Halls  only  one  year  before. 
He  needed  more  room  and  obtained  it  by 
filling  in  the  open-arched  breezeway  and 
broadening  the  connecting  wing  by  pushing  it 
out  six  feet  in  back. 

Throughout  all  these  changes  which  have 
been  made  with  much  care  and  skill,  the  little 
old  schoolhouse  still  stands  on  its  own  broad- 
board  floor  adding  charm  as  well  as  support  to 
one  of  New  Canaan’s  historical  dwellings. 

Next  year  it  should  celebrate  its  centennial. 


THE  INDIAN  ROCKS 


Warren  Hoagland,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[June  26,  1947] 


The  “Indian  Rocks,”  with  their  phenomenal 
series  of  large  rounded  excavations  in  the  solid 
granite,  are  of  unique  interest  in  any  review 
of  New  Canaan’s  historical  landmarks.  For  so 
long  as  mankind  has  dwelt  in  this  vicinity,  they 
have  been  a  source  of  continued  interest  and 
speculation,  and  even  today  they  present  an 
historical  and  geological  mystery  which  has 
never  been  fully  solved. 

As  tradition  and  historians  have  long  as¬ 
serted,  these  Rocks  were  probably  used  for 
centuries  by  the  Indians  as  a  meeting  place, 
particularly  because  grain  could  conveniently 
be  pounded  in  the  curious  cavities  which  are 
prominent  in  the  rocks,  and  this  work  was  no 
doubt  done  by  squaws  with  their  papooses 
playing  nearby.  But  while  the  cavities  may 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  Indians,  through 
long  use,  it  seems  likely  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  made  by  nature  long  before  their  discov¬ 


ery  by  man.  Possibly  the  origin  of  these  strange 
rounded  cavities  in  the  Rocks  dates  back  to 
the  Ice  Age  when  most  of  what  is  now  New 
England  was  engulfed  by  glaciers  which  vastly 
changed  and  marked  the  landscape. 

While  they  have  been  somewhat  forgotten 
in  recent  years  with  the  distractions  of  modern 
automobiles,  radio  and  movies,  the  ancient 
path  to  Indian  Rocks  was  for  many  generations 
a  favorite  for  Sunday  and  holiday  excursions. 
Those  earlier  generations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  particularly  the  boys  and  girls  of  New 
Canaan  in  hundreds,  have  left  their  initials 
carved  on  beech  trees  which  grow  beside  the 
Rocks. 

The  adjacent  trees  have  become  so  covered 
with  initials  and  other  carvings,  such  as  a  large 
Indian  head,  that  they  in  themselves  provide 
an  interesting  novelty.  Among  them  may  be 
found  the  initials  of  many  of  New  Canaan’s 


The  Indian  Rocks 


older  residents,  sometimes  in  pairs,  remaining 
as  mementos  of  pleasant  outings  in  years  gone 
by. 

The  Indian  Rocks  themselves  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  precipitous  outcropping  of  solid 
granite,  about  forty  feet  high  and  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  which  appears  on  the  hillside  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  Five  Mile  River.  They  are 
easily  reached  by  a  short  walk  from  the  point 
where  Lambert  Road  converges  with  Country 


Club  Road.  The  Rocks  lie  to  the  north  in  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Five  Mile  River  between 
Oenoke  Ridge  on  the  west  and  the  Country 
Club’s  golf  course  on  the  east.  The  ancient  path 
which  in  earlier  years  was  followed  by  horses 
and  carriages,  as  well  as  strollers,  going  to  In¬ 
dian  Rocks,  will  soon  be  opened  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  residential  property  in  the  area  will 
be  sold  by  the  Fairway  Corporation  which  ac¬ 
quired  all  this  property  in  1946  from  the  Coun- 
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try  Club.  The  Indian  Rocks  had  previously 
been  part  of  the  wooded  property  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Club  since  1902,  having  earlier  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  farm  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  St.  John. 

On  the  face  of  the  Indian  Rocks,  which  are 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  horizontal  shelf 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  there  are  at  least  five 
clearly  defined  cavities  or  excavations  of  the 
kind  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  used  for 
grinding  grain.  These  cavities  range  in  capacity 
from  about  one  gallon  in  the  smallest  to  per¬ 
haps  sixteen  gallons  in  the  largest.  One  of  them, 
the  lowest  in  elevation,  has  been  split  open  and 
fully  exposed  when  a  large  piece  of  granite  was 
broken  off  at  some  time  past,  perhaps  by  tne 
pressure  of  ice  forming  in  the  cavity. 

The  Indian  Rocks  have  been  a  favorite  topic 
for  more  than  a  century  in  historical  books  and 
discussions  dealing  with  the  New  Canaan  vi¬ 
cinity.  They  figured  prominently  in  the  article 
on  New  Canaan  which  appeared  in  1836  in  a 
volume  entitled  “Connecticut  Historical  Col¬ 
lections,”  by  John  W.  Barber  of  New  Haven. 
He  wrote: 

“About  two  miles  north  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  in  a  tract  of  woods,  was  a  place  of  resort 
for  all  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  three 
excavations  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  largest  of 
which  will  contain  about  eight  gallons,  and  one 
about  five;  the  third  will  contain  about  one  quart. 
The  cavities  are  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  one  above 
another,  the  largest  being  at  the  top.  Pestles,  stone 
axes,  and  other  Indian  implements,  have  been 
found  about  this  spot;  the  rocks  bear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fire.  The  cavities  above  mentioned  were 
doubtless  formed  by  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose 
of  pounding  or  grinding  their  corn.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  either  Barber’s  details 
as  to  the  cavities  were  inaccurate,  or  else  addi¬ 
tional  cavities  have  appeared  during  the  last 
one  hundred  years  and  their  size  has  increased; 


and  it  seems  more  likely  that  his  information  in 
1836  was  incomplete. 

In  the  New  Canaan  Messenger  of  January 
24,  1891,  appeared  a  scholarly  article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  H.  Lockwood  of  New  Canaan,  who 
was  then  teaching  at  Yale.  His  article,  which 
had  been  first  read  at  the  New  Canaan  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  October,  1890,  described  the  In¬ 
dian  Rocks  and  their  strange  cavities  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  and  in  detail,  with  careful  il¬ 
lustrations  made  by  the  author.  Professor  Lock- 
wood  speculated  in  his  article  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  tools  used  by  the  Indians  in  pounding 
grain,  and  suggested  that  the  cavities  had  been 
worn  down  by  stone  pestles  used  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  He  did  not  discuss  the  possible  geologi¬ 
cal  origins  of  the  rocks,  and  the  cavities  in 
them. 

Mrs.  Esther  Bouton  (who  was  born  in  1795 
and  died  in  1891 )  lived  near  the  top  of  Oenoke 
Ridge  and  had  many  memories  of  early  days  in 
the  community.  She  recalled  stories  of  Indians 
who  camped  near  Indian  Rocks,  and  particu¬ 
larly  an  Indian  woman  with  a  papoose  on  her 
back  who  came  from  their  camp  to  the  Bouton 
house. 

The  comparatively  recent  volume  “Canaan 
Parish,”  1733-1933,  which  was  published  by 
the  New  Canaan  Advertiser  in  January  1935, 
contains  (on  page  25  of  Part  I)  a  photograph 
of  Indian  Rocks.  It  also  reprinted,  among  other 
interesting  articles,  the  Historical  Address 
which  had  been  given  on  July  4,  1876  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  St.  John,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  Indian  Rocks  and  the  excavations  in 
them  used  by  the  tribes  for  pounding  their 
corn.  Professor  St.  John’s  address  also  con¬ 
tained  a  full  description  of  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Indians  of  the  lands  which  now 
form  New  Canaan;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  prominent  among  the  Indians  participat¬ 
ing  were  the  Sagamores,  Ponus  and  his  son 
Owenoke. 
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THE  OLD  JUSTUS  HOYT  HOUSE 


Edward  Webb  Keane,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[July  2,  1947 ] 


On  South  Main  Street,  directly  across  from  the 
library,  stands  one  of  the  earliest  houses  of  the 
Hoyt  family,  who  settled  in  New  Canaan  more 
than  200  years  ago.  Although  it  has  been  re¬ 


modelled  and  enlarged  many  times  in  its  long 
history,  it  keeps  much  of  what  must  have  been 
the  spirit  of  the  early  New  England  houses 
hereabouts. 
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The  present  iivmg  roorri,  once  the  entire 
house,  was  three  small  rooms,  as  indicated 
plainly  by  stained  beams  across  the  ceiling  and 
along  the  walls.  The  fireplace,  once  as  high  as 
the  ceiling,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  floor 
is  laid  in  wide  oak  boards,  which  have  replaced 
the  former  wider  (27-inch)  pine.  The  ceiling 
is  very  low,  not  much  over  6  feet,  although  it 
seems  to  vary  in  every  room  of  the  house.  Cer¬ 
tain  details  in  the  construction,  such  as  the 
“jury  mast”  treatment  of  corner  timbers,  and  a 
board  upon  which  is  traced  the  outline  of  two 
ships  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  carpen¬ 
ters  who  built  it  were  ship’s  carpenters.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  now  to  what  extent  New 
Canaan  was  a  sea-faring  community  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
sea  was  constantly  a  part  of  New  Canaan  life, 
and  many  a  Hoyt  mother,  I  imagine,  feared 
that  her  young  son  might  run  away  to  sea. 

The  evolution  of  the  Hoyt  house  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  architectural  problem.  It  was  built  about 
1750  by  Rev.  Robert  Silliman  on  “White  Oak 
Shade  Path  to  Ye  Meeting  House,”  now  South 
Main  Street.  Because  of  the  colonial  custom  of 
building  houses  near  the  road  and  because  of 
an  old  cellar  which  evidently  belonged  to  it,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  house  was  originally 
built  where  S.  B.  Hoyt’s  flower  shop  now 
stands. 

Rev.  Silliman  sold  the  new  house  to  Justus 
Hoyt,  who  dwelt  there  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Fitch,  as  long  as  they  lived.  These  were  the 
first  of  the  long  line  of  Hoyts  who  have  owned 
the  house  to  this  day.  Justus  moved  it  to  its 
present  location  about  25  years  later  and  al¬ 
tered  it  to  a  larger  “salt-box”  type  of  house.  He 
also  attached  his  cobbling  shop  to  the  south 
end.  This  is  now  the  dining  room. 

A  fragment  of  the  long  roof  line  is  visible 
today  on  the  East  side  of  the  house,  and  which, 
if  extended,  would  meet  a  roof  purlin  which 
probably  bore  the  rafters  of  the  salt-box  roof. 
In  an  upstairs  room,  where  the  plaster  was  re¬ 
moved  some  years  ago,  the  old  roofline  was  vis¬ 
ible.  Nine  years  ago,  when  the  house  was  again 
remodelled,  there  were  discovered  feather- 
edged  boards  painted  that  rare  shade  of  green 
so  difficult  to  reproduce  today.  These  had  later 


been  lathed  over  with  hand  split  oak  lath  and 
then  plastered.  The  lath  and  plaster  were  re¬ 
moved  in  1939  and  the  boards  restored  and 
painted  the  original  color. 

Stephen,  the  son  of  Justus,  heightened  the 
north  end  of  the  house  to  two  and  a  half  stories 
about  1825.  It  must  have  remained  thus  long 
enough  for  the  outside  shingles  ( three  feet  long 
with  one  foot  to  the  weather  and  held  with 
hand  wrought  nails)  on  the  south  end  of  the 
gable,  that  rose  above  the  salt-box  roof,  to 
weather,  for  these  may  still  be  seen  as  part  of 
a  partition  in  the  attic. 

Sometime  before  1850  the  salt-box  roof  was 
removed  and  the  south  end  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  part  already  two  and  a  half  stories 
high.  This  addition  left  the  house  virtually  as  it 
is  today,  although  it  was  remodelled  in  1938  by 
Justus  Hoyt  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  Hoyt 
Harding,  great-great-great-grandchildren  of 
the  first  Justus  Hoyt. 

The  house  is  a  standing  example  of  a  home 
growing  with  the  needs  of  the  family  which 
owns  it.  Really  three  houses,  it  has  served  the 
demands  of  one  family  for  197  years— six  gen¬ 
erations  of  Hoyts  have  lived  in  it  and  five  have 
lived  in  it  and  five  have  been  born  there.  That 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  only  one  family 
throughout  its  history,  is  quite  unusual;  this 
fact  also  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  trace 
its  history. 

The  present  occupants  are  Dr.  John  G. 
Frothingham,  the  son  of  Judge  L.  P.  Frothing- 
ham,  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  late  Max¬ 
well  Perkins.  The  house,  however,  is  still  in  the 
Hoyt  family.  It  is  now  owned  by  Stephen  B. 
Hoyt’s  children,  Justus  and  Elizabeth,  who 
were  both  born  in  the  house  and  named  for 
the  first  Hoyts  to  settle  here. 

There  were,  in  1866,  about  sixty-nine  hun¬ 
dred  descendants  of  Simon  Hoyt,  ancestors  of 
Justus,  according  to  the  book,  “The  Hoyt, 
Haight  and  Hight  Family,”  published  in  that 
year. 

On  December  29,  1938,  Stephen  Hoyt  and 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt  sent  the  following  invitation 
to  as  many  members  of  the  family  as  could  be 
traced. 

“The  old  South  Main  Street  house  of  Justus 
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Hoyt  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Fitch,  has  recently 
been  renovated  and  remodelled.  Because  so 
many  of  the  younger  descendants  of  this  old 
Canaan  Parish  family  have  never  visited  the 
cradle  of  their  progenitors,  Stephen  Hoyt  and 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  great-great-grandsons,  with 
their  families,  will  hold  open  house  there  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  January  1,  1939.” 

On  January  1, 1939,  a  warm  genial  day,  came 
to  this  old  house  over  a  hundred  descendants 
of  Justus  Hoyt  and  Elizabeth  Fitch— many  of 
them  children  who  passed  it  daily  on  their  way 
to  school,  never  dreaming  that  they  had  ances¬ 


tral  ties  with  it.  It  was  an  impressive  occasion 
and  left  deeply  imbedded  memories  upon 
these  remote  but  direct  descendants. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn, 
this  is  the  oldest  house  standing  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  today  that  has  never  passed  out  of  the 
original  family  first  to  own  and  occupy  it.  At 
the  time  of  the  1939  reception  mentioned 
above,  a  brochure  entitled  “Concerning  an  Old 
House  and  the  People  Who  Lived  Therein” 
was  published  and  presented  to  the  guests.  It 
contains  a  full  story  of  the  house  and  of  the 
genealogy  involved. 


NEW  CANAAN  TOWN  HALL 


Clarence  E.  Costales,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[ July  10,  1947] 


For  some  time  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
present  Town  Hall,  the  town  offices  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  in  the  Old  Opera  House  approxi¬ 
mately  across  the  street  from  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The  old  pot¬ 
bellied  stove  holds  fond  remembrances  for 
many  in  town  today,  it  being  the  target  for 
some  of  the  town’s  best  sharp-shooters  of  the 
time. 

It  was  recognized  in  1907  that  there  was  a 
definite  need  for  a  Town  Hall  to  suitably  house 
the  offices  of  the  town  and  for  an  auditorium 
to  hold  town  meetings  in  and  town  functions 
and  to  house  the  police  station.  So  on  October 
7,  1907,  a  motion  was  passed  “that  the  Select¬ 
men  be  authorized  and  they  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  empowered  to  obtain  plans  and 
estimates  and  drawings  for  the  proposed  town 
building,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legal  voters 
of  the  Town  at  a  meeting  in  April,  1908,  and 
that  the  said  building  is  to  be  located  on  the 


present  town  lot.”  This  lot  had  been  secured 
by  the  town  from  F.  A.  Dickerman.  On  April 
4,  1908,  the  Town  Meeting  was  called  with 
Joseph  Silliman  as  chairman.  “The  plans  for 
the  new  town  house  were  presented  to  the 
meeting  by  Robert  Ellwood  and  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  meeting.  Specifications  were 
read  by  Mr.  Ellwood  who  answered  fully  all 
questions  asked  him.”  “Voted,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
confer  with  the  selectmen  in  regard  to  a  suit¬ 
able  place  for  the  erection  of  a  town  house 
and  to  act  with  them  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  town  and  to  report  at  a  special  meeting  to 
be  called  by  the  selectmen.  The  committee  to 
have  power  and  to  have  complete  plans  and 
specifications  made  and  to  let  the  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder  for  the  building  of  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  Dickerman  property,  etc.,  and  that 
the  sum  of  $40,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
said  building  and  furnishing  same  and  the 
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selectmen  be  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  that 
amount  for  the  payment  of  the  same.”  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  chairman  was 
Francis  E.  Weed,  Edward  B.  Lawrence,  Han¬ 
ford  S.  Weed,  Frank  Dawless  and  Joseph  Silli- 
man,  and  the  selectmen  at  that  time  were 
Frank  Stevens,  Charles  Hodges,  Howard 
Northrup  and  George  E.  Raymond. 


In  December,  1908,  “the  selectmen  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  move  the  house  and  barns  from  the 
property  to  a  site  selected  by  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  excavate  for  the  cellar  under  the 
house  and  foundations  for  the  barns  and  to 
put  the  said  buildings  in  suitable  condition 
for  the  use  for  which  they  are  to  be  occupied.” 

At  a  later  date  $5,000  more  was  appropriated 
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The  old  John  Barbour  residence  when  it  stood  on  the  present  Town  Hall  site. 

It  has  been  moved  back  to  the  right  as  viewed  from  Locust  Street.  The  boys  |][|||l  j  | 
are  Richard  M.  Northrop  and  Theodore  F.  Benedict 


for  the  building  of  the  Town  Hall  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  same.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  few  meetings  where  the  vote  was  not 
unanimous  and  the  vote  recorded  on  this  ap¬ 
propriation  was  thirty-six  in  favor  and  eight 
against. 

The  building  was  carried  through  to  com¬ 
pletion  and  at  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1910,  the  committee  made  the  following 
report:  “Gentlemen,  Your  Committee  known 
as  the  Town  Hall  Committee  appointed  at  a 
Special  Town  Meeting  held  April  4,  1908,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows:  Such  committee  im¬ 
mediately  held  a  meeting  and  organized,  and 
it  was  voted  and  decided  to  invite  several  dif¬ 
ferent  architects  to  visit  New  Canaan  and  look 
over  our  new  town  hall  site,  with  a  view  for 
them  to  present  annoynamous  [sic.]  designs  for 
plans,  we  supplying  them  with  blue  prints  of 
our  lot  together  with  our  ideas  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  We  received  seventeen  (17)  sets  of  plans 
from  architects  from  New  York  City  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  including  all  our  local  Architects  who 


desired  to  compete.  These  plans  as  above 
stated  were  received  annoynamous  [sic.]  and 
the  committee  and  Selectmen  together  with 
Mr.  H.  Hobart  Weeks  who  very  kindly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  acted  as  expert  to  the  Committee,  met 
several  evenings  and  very  carefully  examined 
the  several  sets  of  plans  and  with  much  delib¬ 
eration  and  care,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Josselyn  of  New  York  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  one  of  the  collection,  and  were  [sic.] 
therefore  accepted  on  a  5  per  cent  basis. 

“Mr.  Josselyn  was  instructed  to  call  for  bids 
from  all  local  bidders  of  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Hub- 
bell  of  Ponus  Street  was  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  contract  was  therefore  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hubbell  to  build  our  Hall.  .  .  . 

‘Sealed  bids  were  received  for  new  cells 
from  four  out  of  town  firms,  but  upon  careful 
thought  and  consideration  they  were  all  re¬ 
jected  and  we  purchased  the  steel  cells  of  Mr. 
S.  Kuriansky  which  proved  to  be  just  as  good 
for  our  purposes,  as  new  ones,  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  price.  The  following  expenditures 
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were  made  from  an  appropriation  of  $45,000. 

“Total .  $42,381.28 

Unexpended  balance  ....  2,618.72 

“Your  committee  in  offering  this  report  takes 
great  pleasure  in  highly  commending  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Josselyn  as  Architect  and  Mr. 
Hubbell  as  Builder  and  feel  that  the  New 
Town  Hall  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  New 
Canaan  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  and 
also  we  wish  to  offer  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hobart  Weeks,  who  assisted  the 
committee  in  selecting  our  plans,  as  by  his  wise 


judgement  [sic.]  and  council  we  feel  that  the 
best  set  presented  were  [sic.]  adopted.” 

On  April  20,  1937,  the  town  issued  $55,000 
bonds  for  additions  to  the  Town  Hall  and 
$45,000  for  the  building  of  a  fire  house.  Con¬ 
struction  of  both  proceeded  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Purdy  being  the  architect  on  the  Town 
Hall  and  Mr.  Kirby  on  the  Fire  House.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Cos¬ 
tales,  Leslie,  Lahey,  Pauley  and  Everett.  Mr. 
Lyons  was  awarded  the  contract  as  builder. 

In  1944  a  police  garage  was  added  to  house 
the  ambulance  and  police  cars. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  HOUSE- 
DR.  LUDLOW  HOUSE 

William  F.  Weed,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[July  17,  1947 ] 


On  Oenoke  Ridge  Road,  near  its  junction  with 
North  Main  and  Park  streets,  stands  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Dr.  George  C.  Ludlow,  pictured  here 
as  it  is  today.  This  house,  also,  is  one  that  dates 
back  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  for  it  be¬ 
gan  as  the  first  building  constructed  by  the 
town  as  the  Town  House,  in  the  year  1825. 

Before  that  time,  after  New  Canaan  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1801,  stated  meetings,  according 
to  the  Town  Records,  were  held  at  certain 
times  and  dates,  but  no  place  is  mentioned.  We 
may  assume,  however,  that  meetings  had  been 
held  in  the  old  Meeting  House  of  the  former 
Canaan  Parish,  for  on  April  3,  1820,  it  was 
“Voted:  to  give  the  Congregational  Society  two 
dollars  for  each  day  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  shall  assemble  in  the  meeting  house  be¬ 
longing  to  said  Society  in  New  Canaan,  and  to 
pay  for  all  extra  damages  which  shall  be  done 


to  said  house,  when  so  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transacting  the  ordinary  public  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  town.” 

“Voted:  to  give  said  Society  two  dollars  for 
use  of  said  meeting  this  day,  and  hereby  di¬ 
rect  the  Selectmen  to  ascertain  from  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  said  Society  the  least  sum  they 
will  charge,  per  day,  for  the  use  of  said  house, 
as  aforesaid,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting.” 

If  report  was  made  it  was  off  the  record,  and 
the  following  year  the  “Inhabitants  were 
warned  of  a  Freeman’s  Meeting  to  be  attended, 
in  the  month  of  April  next,  to  be  held  on  the 
hill  near  the  meeting  house  in  this  town”  and 
thereafter,  there  were  meetings  when  various 
propositions  for  obtaining  a  Town  House  were 
discussed,  and,  February  25,  1825,  it  was 
“Voted:  that  we  build  a  Town  House  to  be 
placed  on  the  Southeast  corner  of  Joseph  Silli- 
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man’s  land.”  May  10,  1825,  “Voted:  that  said 
house  should  not  be  built  under  any  restric¬ 
tions  or  encumberences,”  and  it  was  “Voted:  to 
give  Joseph  Silliman  Twenty  Dollars  for  so 
much  land  as  is  necessary  to  build  a  Town 
House  and  said  Silliman’s  home  meadow,  and 
for  the  privilege  of  sufficient  room  to  repair 
said  building  when  necessary.” 

January  16,  1826,  “Voted:  to  finish  the  upper 
part  of  the  Town  House  for  the  use  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Society  and  rent  the  same  to  said  society 
for  twenty  dollars  per  year  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years.” 

April  1,  1826,  “Voted:  That  the  Selectmen 
cause  the  Town  House  to  be  painted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  viz.,  The  front  and  gable  ends, 
windows  and  window  frames  are  to  be  painted 
with  white  lead.  The  North  side  and  roofs  with 
Spanish  Brown;  and  Fish  Oil  to  be  made  use  of 
in  all  parts  of  the  House.” 


“Voted:  to  instruct  the  Selectmen  to  loan 
money,  if  it  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  Painting  the  Town  House. 

“Voted:  That  the  Selectmen  contract  with, 
and  appoint,  some  person  to  collect  the  above 
Town  Tax,  this  day  levied,  of  two  cents  on  the 
Dollar,  as  above;  Likewise  to  attend  to  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  two  denominations  of  Christians, 
for  the  privilege  of  holding  meetings  occasion¬ 
ally  for  religious  worship  in  said  Town  House.” 
Later  it  was  “Voted:  That  said  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Societies  shall  have  liberty  to  meet 
in  said  Town  Hall  Occasionally  by  making  all 
damage  good,  that  may  be  done  in  conse¬ 
quence.” 

May  3, 1847,  in  reference  to  the  Town  House, 
it  was  “Voted:  to  turn  the  house  around  so  that 
the  end  may  stand  toward  the  street  and  that 
12  feet  be  added  to  the  front,  after  being  turned 
around  and  that  the  upper  room  have  the  side 


partitions  taken  out  and  the  room  finished  off 
in  one,  and  that  the  house  be  repaired  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  covering,  the  doors  and  windows,  with 
the  shutters,  of  wood.  The  lower  room  to  be 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  room  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  house  be  walled,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Selectmen,  to  the  rafters,  thence  to 
the  Gallows  plate,  thence  across;  provided  the 
Selectmen  can  agree  with  the  contractor.” 

“Voted  that  Joseph  Scofield  hold  the  key  and 
take  charge  of  the  Town  House  for  the  ensuing 
year.” 

First  Monday  in  May,  1847,  “Voted:  that  the 
Selectmen  be  authorized  to  execute  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  land  to  be  relinquished  to  Joseph 
Silliman,  formerly  covered  by  the  Town 
House.” 

Recorded  in  Volume  10,  Land  Records,  page 
136,  May  1,  1848: 

“Hanford  Carter,  Caleb  S.  Benedict  and  Charles 
Raymond,  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  New  Canaan, 
to  Joseph  Silliman— Quit  Claim:  to  a  certain  piece 
of  land  on  which  the  Town  House  of  said  town 
formerly  stood,  except  part  on  which  said  Town 
House  now  stands,  and  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
fence  Southerly  to  the  highway,  and  for  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  boundary,  reference 
is  made  to  the  deed  of  said  Silliman  to  the  town, 
of  even  date.”  (May  1,  1848.) 

Additional  information  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Barry  and  Stephen  B.  Hoyt 

In  1864  the  Town  bought,  “for  town  pur¬ 
poses,”  the  building  across  from  the  Birdsall 
House  in  Main  St.  and  sold  the  “Old  Town 
House”  to  Noah  Hoyt  and  his  cousin,  Stephen 
B.  Hoyt,  manufacturers  of  men’s  fine  shirts. 
The  Hoyts  used  it  as  a  warehouse  for  a  very 
short  time  and  sold  it  in  1866  to  Russell  L.  Hall. 

In  1867  Mr.  Hall  sold  the  property,  described 
in  every  deed  as  “the  Old  Town  House”  to  the 
Ladies  Benevolent  Association  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Society,  or  rather,  since  ladies  were 
not,  apparently,  suitable  managers  of  then- 
own  organizations  or  finances,  to  the  Society’s 


trustees,  Charles  Benedict,  William  Raymond 
and  Edwin  Hoyt. 

In  1872,  during  the  Reverend  Mr.  Green- 
leaf’s  ministry,  the  Association  presented  the 
Town  House  to  the  Congregational  Society  for 
a  parsonage.  The  five  years  between  1867  and 
1872  must  have  been  busy  ones  for  the  ladies 
of  the  Association,  since  they  seem  to  have  fi¬ 
nanced  the  remodeling  of  the  Town  House 
from  a  meeting  hall  to  a  residence.  Money  rais¬ 
ing  by  the  distaff  side  eighty  years  ago  was 
more  limited  in  scope,  but  no  less  active  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  number  of  “benefits”  needed 
must  have  been  enormous. 

From  the  time  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  over  the  house  for  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage  until  it  was  sold  in  1926,  four 
ministers  lived  in  it.  Of  these  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recollections  which  seem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  record  here,  for  they  add  an  in¬ 
delible  flavor  to  this  old  house. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith 
who  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his  gen¬ 
eration,  son-in-law  of  Professor  Samuel  St. 
John,  designer  and  builder  of  the  present 
church,  the  ministry  passed  through  several 
rather  brief  tenures.  The  first  to  occupy  the 
newly  acquired  parsonage  might  have  been 
Rev.  H.  B.  Elliott  of  whom  the  late  Mrs.  Charles 
Demeritt  wrote: 

“Mr.  Elliott  was  city  bred  which  might  have 
given  him  an  air  of  aloofness  which  led  some  par- 
ishoners  to  consider  him  a  trifle  aristocratic  for  a 
plain  country  church.  I  must  confess  I  looked  upon 
him  with  considerable  awe.  I  have  known  him  to 
smile  but  never  heard  him  laugh.  He  would  have 
fitted  into  a  monastic  life.  He  was  a  scholar  and  so 
remarkable  were  his  sermons  that  strangers  were 
wont  to  wonder  how  such  a  small  church  was 
financially  able  to  hold  a  man  of  his  ability.” 

In  her  history  of  a  group  of  ministers  of  the 
Congregational  church,  the  late  Mary  Drum¬ 
mond  Tunney  wrote  of  the  next  one  to  occupy 
this  house: 

“Among  the  long  pastorates  of  the  Church,  1871 
to  1886,  was  that  of  Rev.  Joseph  Greenleaf,  whose 
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ministry  here  was  characterized  by  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  the  parish  and  participation  in  all  affairs 
tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  town.  He  was  a  model 
pastor.  He  knew  every  man  woman  and  child  and 
could  call  them  by  name.  If  one  of  his  flock  was 
absent  from  Sunday  service,  by  Monday  night  he 
knew  the  reason  why,  either  by  inquiry  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  call. There  was  no  suggestion  of  remonstrance. 
He  simply  wanted  to  satisfy  himself  that  illness  was 
not  the  cause.  He  was  a  great  hand  for  statistics. 
The  first  of  every  year  he  reported  how  many  visits 
he  had  made,  how  many  baptisms,  weddings  and 
deaths,  and  how  many  had  joined  the  church. 
He  founded  the  Public  Library  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day.  While  his  sermons  were  doubt- 
Vss  correct  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  they  lacked 
the  magic  power  of  attracting  and  holding  audi¬ 
ences.  After  fifteen  years  the  congregation  faced 
the  most  unwelcome  task  of  telling  a  man  they 
loved  and  respected  that  his  mission  here  was  at 
an  end.” 

Mr.  Greenleaf  might  be  called  the  last  of  the 
“autocratic  Congregational  ministers.”  He 
worked  hard,  preached  hard,  hewed  to  the 
mark  even  to  shooting  his  deacon’s  pig  after  re¬ 
peated  warnings  to  keep  the  beast  out  of  his 
garden.  He  was  School  Visitor  during  his  entire 
stay  here.  He  put  a  lot  of  sturdy  living  into 
this  old  house. 

The  next  occupant,  Rev.  F.  W.  Hopkins,  a 
young  man  with  young  children,  was  the  first 
of  the  “moderns.”  Friendly  and  brilliant,  he 
was  really  a  true  Congregationalist  from  the 
lay  standpoint  where  doctrine  and  theology 
now  met  the  challenge  of  growing  pains.  He 
was  a  born  actor  and  orator.  He  preached  with¬ 
out  notes  on  slightly  unconvential  texts  such 
as  “The  Old  Fashioned  Girl,”  “Bright  but  Bad 
Young  Men,”  “Shallow  Love  and  Quick  Mar¬ 
riages,”  “Flaps  and  Flirts.”  People  came  from 
far  and  near  and  the  church  was  crowded. 
Everybody  wanted  to  join  the  choir  and  to 
know  this  fascinating  man  who  said  “Satan’s 
darts  never  pierced  the  leather  apron  of  the 
blacksmith.”  It  was  written  of  him  “In  addition 
to  these  gifts  of  discourse,  he  had  a  speaking 
voice  of  wonderful  beauty.  Many  times  it  was 
remarked  “Just  to  hear  Mr.  Hopkins  read  a 
hymn  was  as  good  as  a  sermon.” 


Mary  Drummond  Tunney  wrote  “Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  came  to  New  Canaan  overburdened  with 
old  debts.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money.  It  was  this  failing  that 
eventually  led  to  a  change  of  pastors.” 

So  in  1891  the  old  house  welcomed  a  new 
occupant.  It  is  supposable  that  he  was  chosen 
with  sensitive  consciousness  of  certain  disap¬ 
pointments  of  the  recent  past.  Their  judgment 
proved  sound  and  altogether  fortunate,  for  Dr. 
J.  Howard  Hoyt,  preacher,  pastor,  and  leader 
gave  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  parish  while 
living  in  this  house.  A  born  farmer,  he  became 
a  tower  of  strength  and  friendliness  to  the 
Grange,  and  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  As  a  preacher  he  lacked  noth¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Greenleaf s  scholarship  but,  of 
course,  being  farm  bred,  was  too  conservative 
to  follow  Mr.  Hopkins’  brilliant  flights.  He 
was  a  most  understanding  and  lovable  man  and 
a  peacemaker  in  many  hot  controversial  inci¬ 
dents.  The  late  Henry  Kelley  fondly  dubbed 
him  “The  Pope  of  New  Canaan.”  The  Hoyts 
had  no  children  but  Mrs.  Hoyt’s  nephew  Ed¬ 
ward  Bennett  lived  with  them  and  thus  sup¬ 
plied  that  note  of  warm  and  normal  living  to 
this  house  which  had  seen  but  too  few  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  within  its  walls. 

In  1922  began  the  last  chapter  in  the  story 
of  this  house  as  a  parsonage.  Rev.  Merrill 
Fowler  Clarke,  young  bachelor  just  home  from 
the  war  with  a  Croix  de  Guerre,  accepted  a 
call  to  preach  in  the  Congregational  Church 
and  moved  into  the  old  house  with  his  sister, 
Miss  Marjorie,  as  hostess.  During  his  thirty 
years  as  pastor  the  church  has  shown  its  great¬ 
est  strength.  A  quiet  worker  but  with  profound 
undertanding  and  a  wisdom  almost  beyond  his 
years,  he  has  now  retired  as  pastor  emeritus, 
and  devotes  his  rich  experience  and  zeal  to 
church  organizations  in  national  and  world 
wide  interests.  Everybody  has  always  called 
him  by  his  first  name  as  they  also  call  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Clarke,  “Mary.”  So  intimately  known  in 
New  Canaan  today,  this  is  hardly  a  proper  ve¬ 
hicle  for  full  biography  of  the  Clarkes.  The  old 
house  retained  its  character  of  dignity  and 
friendliness  unbroken  throughout  its  history  as 
a  home  for  Congregational  ministers. 
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When  the  Congregational  Church  took  over 
the  present  parsonage  the  Town  House  was 
sold  in  1926  to  Mrs.  Lucinda  B.  Bateson  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  B.  Moore 
(Mrs.  Moore  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bateson) 
became  its  first  non-clerical  residents.  They, 
with  their  two  children  and  twin  spaniels,  at 
once  made  it  an  attractive  home.  They  were 
people  of  distinct  charm  reflecting  cultured 
backgrounds.  Although  their  stay  was  brief, 
they  quickly  became  important  in  their  church, 
social  and  civic  relations.  The  twin  spaniels 
seemed  also  to  realize  their  responsibilities  as 
“V.  I.  P.s”  and  trotted  regularly  every  morning 
down  to  the  town  hall  and  made  themselves 
comfortable  and  “on  call”  next  to  the  town 
clerk’s  desk.  The  late  Ernest  Brown,  town  clerk 
at  the  time  could  hardly  start  the  day  until  the 
Moore  spaniels  appeared. 

In  1938  Dr.  George  C.  Ludlow  acquired  the 
property.  From  his  several  years  of  practice  in 
New  York  and  New  London,  he  brought  Mrs. 
Ludlow  and  his  young  family  to  what  he  hopes, 
and  everyone  who  knows  him  hopes,  will  be 
his  final  permanent  home.  George  C.  Ludlow  is 
a  descendant  of  that  branch  of  the  ancient 
Ludlow  family  which  settled  in  New  Jersey 
where  his  grandfather  the  late  George  Craig 


Ludlow  for  whom  he  is  named  was  their  gov¬ 
ernor. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  was  Mary  Gallatin  Hoppin,  de¬ 
scended  from  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Jefferson’s  administration.  He  was 
an  eminent  figure  in  his  day,  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  on  several  foreign  missions  and  author 
of  the  famous  “Gallatin  Plan.”  Mrs.  Ludlow  is 
also  descended  from  Elbridge  Gerry,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Ludlows  have  four  children,  George, 
Jr.,  just  graduated  from  Trinity;  Anne  married 
to  James  Jackson,  3rd  of  Dedham,  Mass.; 
Thomas  and  Mary  at  school. 

This  old  house  differs  from  its  contempo¬ 
raries  in  architecture  and  structure.  Since  it 
was  built  to  house  not  a  family  but  groups  of 
people,  it  has  no  massive  central  chimney, 
neither  great  fireplaces  nor  Dutch  ovens.  Its 
sturdy  timbers  mortised  and  tenoned  and  its 
wide  floor  boards  here  and  there  testify  to  the 
generation  which  built  it.  As  New  Canaan 
landmarks  go,  this  house  is  unique  in  its  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  human  associations,  and  to  all 
appearances  should  go  on  for  another  century, 
ever  shadowed  by  the  spires  of  St.  Mark’s  and 
the  Congregational  churches  so  warmly  related 
with  its  long  history. 


THE  COUNTRY  CLUB  OF  NEW  CANAAN 

John  G.  Pennypacker,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[July  24,  1947] 


Except  for  a  few  of  the  oldest  country  clubs, 
which  started  as  tennis  or  cricket  clubs,  most 
of  the  older  country  clubs  in  this  country 
started  as  golf  clubs.  Like  them,  New  Canaan  s 
Country  Club  had  its  formal  beginnings  as  a 
golf  club.  Its  property  was  purchased  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  nine  hole  course  laid  out  and 


played  on  in  1898.  Early  the  following  year 
it  was  incorporated  under  a  special  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  New  Canaan  Golf 
Club,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  present 
one  in  1904,  when  the  club  house  and  first  ten¬ 
nis  courts  were  built  and  trap  shooting  facili¬ 
ties  provided. 
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The  Country  Club  of  New  Canaan 


These  dates  mean  that,  as  golf  clubs  go,  New 
Canaan’s  is  relatively  venerable.  St.  Andrew’s, 
near  Hastings-on-Hudson,  the  oldest  golf  club 
in  continuous  existence  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  in  1888  and  very  few  others  were 
begun  until  the  later  1890’s,  when  the  game 
suddenly  became  very  popular.  By  1900  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  1000  clubs  are  thought  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  United  States— 
many  of  them  very  primitive  and  many  long 
since  defunct— as  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  5000  courses  today.  Among  nearby  clubs, 
Wee  Burn’s  original  course  (nine  holes,  on  the 
Post  Road)  was  started  in  1894  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1897,  the  present  course  being  built  in 
1926;  Brooklawn  at  Bridgeport  was  incorpo¬ 


rated  in  1895,  Greenwich  in  1898,  and  Wood¬ 
way  in  1916. 

As  a  result  of  the  club’s  age,  only  a  few  of 
the  older  New  Canaan  residents  and  fewer  still 
of  the  club’s  present  members  know  very  much 
of  its  origins  and  early  history.  The  story  has 
interest  because  it  closely  parallels  that  of  the 
development  of  New  Canaan  itself  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  from  an  agricultural  and  then 
an  industrial  center  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  to  the  residential  and  suburban  commun¬ 
ity  that  it  is  today.  The  club  has  not  merely 
reflected  this  development  but  has  contributed 
importantly  to  it,  by  the  wholesome  type  of 
attraction  that  it  has  offered  to  prospective 
new  residents. 
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The  real  beginnings  of  the  Country  Club 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  1892,  when  the 
Oenoke  Field  Club  was  organized  by  members 
of  a  dozen  or  so  families  of  city  people,  most 
of  whom  then  owned  summer  homes  on  lower 
Oenoke  Avenue.  The  club  had  two  tennis 
courts  on  what  is  now  the  large  garden  north 
of  Miss  Bliss’  house.  Besides  its  tennis,  the  club 
served  as  quite  a  gathering  place  for  members 
particularly  on  Saturday  afternoons;  tea  was 
served  at  a  rudimentary  club  house  which  the 
club  built,  consisting  of  an  open  piazza  with 
two  lockers,  one  for  the  tea  things  and  the 
other  for  the  tennis  paraphernalia.  By  the  later 
90’s,  however,  some  of  the  members  had  be¬ 
come  increasingly  interested  in  the  idea  of 
trying  the  new-fangled  game  of  golf. 

The  real  “father”  of  the  country  club  and  its 
president  until  his  death  in  1904  was  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Lambert,  for  whom  Lambert  Boad 
is  named.  For  many  years  the  chief  medical 
examiner  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  he  began  coming  to  New  Canaan 
as  a  summer  resident  about  1874  and  lived  for 
many  years  on  Oenoke  Avenue,  where  the 
Hampton  Inn  now  stands.  Apparently  a  man 
of  great  charm  and  capacity  for  leadership, 
something  of  the  importance  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  formation  of  the  club— not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  interesting  details  of  other  days, 
other  prices— may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  New  Canaan  Golf 
Club  Incorporators  on  May  8,  1899: 

“The  President  then  reported  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club  the  “St.  John 
property  of  208  acres  on  Smith  Ridge  for  the  sum 
of  $5,000— that  he  had  paid  $1,000  cash  thereon, 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  consideration  he  had 
given  his  notes  of  $4,000  bearing  5%  interest;  and 
that  to  provide  the  funds  for  said  $1,000  payment 
and  also  to  pay  for  the  various  improvements  here¬ 
tofore  made  on  said  ‘St.  John’  property  (by  the 
laying  out  of  links  thereon)  he  had  collected  by 
subscription  $4,475  from  different  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  Club,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  dues..  .  .” 


Closely  associated  with  Dr.  Lambert  (and, 
like  the  doctor,  subscribing  one-third  of  the 
total  initial  subscription)  was  John  Brown 
Gerrish,  for  whom  Gerrish  Lane  is  named.  The 
other  incorporators  were  Pay  son  Merrill  (who 
succeeded  Dr.  Lambert  as  president),  Willard 
Parker,  Jr.,  (grandson  of  the  noted  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  who  had  come  to  New  Canaan  in  1880 
or  earlier  and  lived  in  the  present  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage),  William  E.  Bond  (who  lived 
in  the  present  Holmewood  Inn  and  who  was 
secretary  during  the  first  several  years  of  the 
club’s  history)  and  W.  E.  C.  Bradley  (father  of 
Mrs.  Merrill  Clarke) .  These  and  the  other  early 
members  of  the  club  were  originally  only  sum¬ 
mer  residents  of  the  town;  for  the  first  25  years 
or  so  meetings  of  the  board  of  governors  were 
generally  held  in  New  York  except  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Year  round  commuters,  who  now  make 
up  so  large  a  part  of  the  Club’s  membership, 
were  still  rare  birds  indeed  in  1900  (although 
authentic  specimens  of  the  genus  are  said  to 
have  been  identified  as  early  as  1860,  commut¬ 
ing  by  way  of  Darien). 

The  St.  John  farm  had  not  actually  been 
farmed  for  several  years  before  Dr.  Lambert 
bought  it,  although  fields  were  rented  to  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers;  the  old  farm  house  was  pretty 
dilapidated  and  at  first  not  considered  worth 
fixing  up.  Judge  Frothingham  recalls  that  the 
new  seventeenth  fairway  (the  old  eighth)  was 
then  covered  with  cedars  which  he  and  other 
members  of  the  club,  young  and  old,  spent  a 
number  of  week-ends  in  clearing.  In  planning 
the  course,  the  club  enlisted  the  aid  of  Willie 
Dunn,  a  famous  Scotch  professional  who  had 
just  won  the  championship  of  the  world  and 
who  was  America’s  first  practicing  golf  archi¬ 
tect.  He  came  out  on  Sunday  and  walked  over 
the  property  and  suggested  a  layout  and  gave 
instructions  as  to  how  to  build  the  course.  Dr. 
Lambert  persuaded  his  long-time  friend,  Ste¬ 
phen  B.  Hoyt,  Sr.,  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  course  during  the  first  year.  Mr.  Hoyt  en¬ 
gaged  a  number  of  men  and,  with  the  help  of 
Simon  Krapowicz  and  his  oxen,  four  holes 
were  built  in  1898.  These  were  played  clock¬ 
wise,  beginning  on  the  site  of  the  present  ten¬ 
nis  courts  and  over  the  old  ninth  fairway,  part 
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of  the  old  fourth  (driving  across  the  pond  and 
up  the  hill),  part  of  the  old  third  and  second 
and  then  back  to  the  starting  place  over  the 
first  fairway.  A  “championship  round”  that  first 
year  consisted  of  playing  the  four  holes  four 
times.  (The  first  club  tournament  was  won  by 
one  Lawrence  P.  Frothingham,  who  by  1900 
had  slipped  to  fourth  place  in  club  ranking, 
with  a  handicap  of  three  for  nine  holes.) 

By  August  of  1900  the  nine  holes  had  been 
completed,  with  a  total  length  of  2677  yards. 
For  the  first  12  years  or  so  the  first  four  holes 
were  played  clockwise  but  about  1912  some 
substantial  changes  in  layout  were  completed 
that  greatly  improved  the  course  and  left  it 
much  as  it  has  remained  ever  since,  until  play 
started  over  part  of  the  new  second  nine  on 
last  Fourth  of  July. 

When  the  new  club  was  formed,  there  were 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Oenoke  Field 
Club  who  remained  faithful  to  tennis  and 
would  have  none  of  the  new  organization.  By 

1903,  however,  it  was  decided  to  join  forces 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Golf  Club  should 
change  its  name  to  Country  Club  of  New 
Canaan  and  build  two  tennis  courts,  croquet 
grounds  and  a  club  house.  This  was  done  in 

1904,  at  which  time  the  annual  dues  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  membership  were  raised  from  $30  to  $35. 

The  club  house  was  obtained  by  fixing  up 
the  old  farm  house  and  building  a  porch  on  its 
north  side  and  west  end,  overlooking  the  two 
new  tennis  courts.  The  two-story  section  of 
(he  present  club  house  incorporates  the  old 
farm  house  in  its  entirety,  including  the  big 
fireplace.  Besides  living  quarters  for  the  care¬ 
takers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  the  second  story 
included  two  bedrooms  for  members.  They 
were  so  popular  with  week-ending  bachelors 
that  their  use  had  to  be  carefully  rationed. 
Mrs.  Barnes  cooked  excellent  meals  on  order; 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts  there  were  very 
popular  with  horseback  riders.  In  addition  to 
the  club  house  itself,  the  old  piazza  from 
Oenoke  was  moved  out  and  set  up  by  the  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  later  becoming  a  trapshooting  shel¬ 
ter. 

The  budget  for  these  1904  improvements 


was  $4,200,  made  up  of  $3,000  for  the  house, 
$400  for  tennis  courts,  $500  for  furnishings  and 
$300  for  horse  sheds  and  grading.  Funds  for 
this  purpose,  as  for  all  of  the  other  capital  costs 
of  the  club  during  its  twenty-five  years,  were 
apparently  readily  raised  by  the  sale  of  stock 
to  such  members  as  cared  to  buy  it. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  club  in  its  early 
days  was  that  of  Sunday  observance.  The  com¬ 
munity  at  large  and  many  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  had  strict  standards  on  the 
subject.  Tennis  was  never  played  on  Sunday  at 
the  Oenoke  Field  Club  nor  golf  at  the  new  club 
in  the  first  years.  For  several  years  after  that 
the  rule  prevailed  that  there  should  be  no 
sports  activities  at  the  club  before  one  o’clock 
on  Sundays  and  no  meals  served  after  break¬ 
fast,  except  to  occupants  of  the  bedrooms.  It 
was  practically  not  until  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  and  of  Sunday  driving  these  rules 
were  relaxed  and  finally  abandoned. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  club  grew 
and  prospered  and  steadily  improved  its  pro¬ 
perty;  and,  with  it,  grew  New  Canaan.  The 
club  remained  simple  and  conservative,  even 
though  many  of  its  members  were  quite  well- 
to-do  and  a  number  of  them  important  figures 
in  the  business  or  professional  world.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  presidents  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Texas  Company  were 
active  members  and,  at  one  time  or  another, 
governors  of  the  club  during  this  period).  By 

1922,  however,  there  began  to  be  a  strong 
sentiment  for  the  building  of  the  second  nine 
holes.  The  matter  was  studied  actively  for  over 
a  year  and  a  decision  to  build  was  made  in 

1923.  A  financial  plan  was  also  agreed  to,  under 
which  mortgage  bonds  would  be  issued,  partly 
to  pay  for  the  new  holes  and  partly  in  exchange 
for  the  old  stock,  which  was  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  much  of  which  had  by  this  time 
passed  into  the  hands  of  non-members. 

The  design  and  building  of  golf  courses, 
never  an  exact  science,  was  much  farther  from 
being  that  in  1923  than  it  is  today.  The  area 
available  was  limited  and,  in  large  part,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rocky.  The  bulldozer,  furthermore, 
was  years  in  the  future.  The  unfortunate  de- 
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cision  was  made  to  have  the  club  be  its  own 
contractor  and,  in  the  interests  of  saving  time, 
to  work  through  the  winter  months.  Finally, 
professional  preparation  and  supervision  were 
seemingly  quite  inadequate. 

The  results  of  this  unhappy  combination  of 
circumstances  were  sheer  tragedy  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  few  short  months  from  the  fall 
of  1923  to  the  spring  of  1924  the  club  passed 
from  high  prosperity  to  near  financial  collapse. 
Fifty  per  cent  more  was  spent  than  had  been 
expected  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  When  a  competent  en¬ 
gineering  study  showed  how  much  more 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  work,  fur¬ 
ther  money  was  refused  and  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

The  next  several  years  were  taken  up  with 
a  hard  and  happily  successful  struggle  to  re¬ 
build  finances  and  membership.  An  energetic 
debt  reduction  effort,  loyally  supported  by 
most  of  the  members,  resulted  in  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  all  the  old  stock  and  half  the  bonds, 
while  the  remaining  debt  was  paid  down  to 
workable  amounts.  By  1929  the  club’s  health 
had  been  restored  to  the  point  that  it  was  able 
to  undertake,  in  1930,  the  making  of  substantial 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  club  house, 
which  made  it,  except  for  the  present  men’s 
locker  room  and  for  detailed  interior  changes, 
much  the  structure  we  know  today.  The  swim¬ 
ming  pool  was  built  at  the  same  time,  separate¬ 
ly  financed  by  a  group  of  public  spirited  mem¬ 
bers.  Meanwhile,  a  noticeable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  membership,  the  year- 
round  commuter  gradually  having  largely  re¬ 
placed  the  summer  resident. 

The  harassed  officers  and  governors  of  the 
club  in  the  early  ’30’s  who  were  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  second  grim  struggle  to  keep  the 
club  alive,  must  have  felt  that  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  unfair  for  the  depression  to  have  come 
so  soon  after  the  difficulties  of  the  ’20’s.  When 
the  war— and  a  somewhat  similar  round  of 
trouble— followed  the  depression,  it  meant  that 
by  the  war’s  end  the  major  portion  of  the  club’s 
second  25  years  had  been  spent  in  uphill 
struggle. 


All  this  hard-won  experience  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  major  factor  in  the  club’s  ability  to  face 
up  in  such  businesslike  fashion  to  its  problems 
and  opportunities  in  the  recent  building  of  the 
second  nine  holes.  The  other  factors  were  post¬ 
war  prosperity  and  the  fortunate  presence  in 
the  club’s  membership  of  a  man  with  John 
Doty’s  unique  qualifications  and  ungrudging 
willingness  to  spend  himself.  The  further  ele¬ 
ment  of  opportunity  in  the  situation  lay  in 
Stanton  Griffis’  willingness  to  sell  the  club  20 
acres  of  adjoining  land  particularly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  course  and  without  which  a 
satisfactory  and  modern  layout  would  hardly 
have  been  possible. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  the  club’s  site  and  of  how  it  came  to  be¬ 
come  the  “St.  John  farm”.  The  land  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  New  Canaan  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  just  over  300  years  ago  by  one  Captain 
Patrick  “for  the  usual  miscellaneous  hard¬ 
wares”;  Patrick  promptly  turned  his  purchase 
over  to  the  newly  formed  town  of  Norwalk  as 
part  of  its  vast  common  lands.  The  first  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  lands  in  the  Country  Club 
neighborhood  was  that  which  gave  Smith 
Ridge  its  name— a  series  of  grants  beginning  in 
the  1690’s  to  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Samuel  Smith’s  son-in-law,  Thomas  Bene¬ 
dict.  The  Benedict  share  fell  to  Thomas’  two 
sons,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Samuel.  Samuel— who 
comes  into  the  story  later— received  a  tract  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Smith  Ridge  Road  includ¬ 
ing  present  Williams,  Cary  and  Veissi  land. 
Thomas,  Jr.’s  share  consisted  of  what  is  now 
the  easterly  60  acres  of  the  Country  Club  pro¬ 
perty  and,  with  additional  land  in  the  west 
which  he  later  acquired,  passed  to  his  son,  Ne- 
hemiah.  Nehemiah  Benedict  acquired  still 
more  land  and  probably  owned  substantially 
all  of  the  present  Country  Club  and  Fairway 
Corporation  property,  except  the  20  acres  re¬ 
cently  bought  from  Stanton  Griffis.  He  built  a 
house  which  is  not  improbably  the  very  one 
which  is  part  of  the  present  club  house;  he  was 
living  there  at  the  time  of  Drummond’s  Visita¬ 
tion  in  1772.  Through  Nehemiah’s  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hannah,  all  this  property  passed  to  her 


husband,  Isaac  Richards— merchant,  official, 
money  lender  and  generally  prominent  citizen 
of  the  town.  Richards  built  another  house— 
probably  the  one  that  was  long-abandoned  but 
still  standing  in  the  early  1890’s,  farther  west 
than  the  club  house.  Then,  through  Richard’s  • 
only  daughter  Hannah,  the  property  passed  to 
her  husband,  Samuel  St.  John,  and  remained 
in  the  St.  John  family  until  bought  by  the  club. 

In  other  words,  the  St.  John  sale  to  Dr.  Lam¬ 
bert  was  apparently  the  first  outright  sale  of 
this  land  in  the  250-odd  years  since  Norwalk 
acquired  it,  all  intervening  changes  of  owner¬ 
ship  having  been  by  proprietors’  grant,  in¬ 
heritance  or  marriage. 

Samuel  Benedict,  meanwhile,  had  likewise 
extended  his  holdings  to  the  west,  to  include 
substantially  the  Stanton  Griffis  property,  in¬ 
cluding  the  20  acres  bought  by  the  club  last 
year.  The  building  of  a  satisfactory  second 
nine  holes  was  thus  made  possible  by  bringing 
together  under  club  ownership  the  lands  of 
the  two  Benedicts,  uncle  and  nephew,  whose 
farms  adjoined  over  two  centuries  ago.  The 
westerly  ten  acres  of  this  twenty,  on  which  the 
new  13th  and  15th  holes  are  located,  was  sold 
by  Samuel  Benedict  in  1756  to  his  son  Daniel, 
whose  story  has  a  tragic  ending.  His  son,  Dan¬ 
iel,  Jr.,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  was 
seized  with  “camp  distemper”  while  in  camp 


at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  in  1776.  Daniel,  Sr.  went 
to  look  after  his  son  and  was  similarly  stricken 
and  both  father  and  son  died. 

A  review  of  the  club’s  history  and  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  leaves  one  impressed  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  number  and  interesting  variety  of  people 
who  have  been  included  in  its  membership 
and  with  the  pleasant  and  gracious  life  that 
seems  to  have  been  lived  by  the  summer  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  Canaan  in  the  Nineties  and  early 
1900’s— the  years  when  the  big  houses  on  the 
ridge  tops  were  built.  Being  in  this  group 
meant  almost  automatically  that  most  of  the 
club  members  of  those  years  were  in  relatively 
comfortable  circumstances  and  by  the  same 
token,  that  they  represented  business  life  and 
the  professions,  rather  than  artistic  or  literary 
groups.  One  also  recognizes  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  names  of  people  who  lived  here  for  one 
or  more  summers  and  who  later  became  more 
prominently  identified  with  the  lives  of  other 
communities.  Most  of  all,  however,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  tremendous  amount  of 
thought  and  work  and  real  devotion  that  have 
gone  into  the  building  up  and  preservation  of 
the  club  over  the  course  of  nearly  50  years  and, 
as  a  consequence,  of  the  great  debt  that  today’s 
members  owe  to  the  many  such  workers 
throughout  the  club’s  lengthening  past. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  OF 

NEW  CANAAN 


Clifford  W.  Hall,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[July  SI ,  1947] 


Although  Methodist  services  were  conducted 
in  Canaan  Parish  by  Rev.  Cornelius  Cook  in 
1787,  and  by  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  in  1789,  the  first 


Methodist  Society  in  New  Canaan  was  not 
organized  until  1808.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  Silver  Mine;  but  the  op- 
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position  to  the  sect  was  so  strong  that  the  Meth¬ 
odists  were  barred  from  the  use  of  the  building 
until  Captain  Ebenezer  Crofoot,  who  owned 
the  land  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stood,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  District  rescind  its  action.  In 
1819  another  group  was  organized  in  White 
Oak  Shade.  From  1816  to  1832  New  Canaan 
formed  part  of  the  Stamford  Circuit.  Services 


were  held  at  the  house  of  Holly  Seymour  in 
White  Oak  Shade  and  frequently  in  the  house 
or  barn  of  Captain  Crofoot  in  Silver  Mine. 
These  men  and  Captain  Holly  Hanford  were 
the  founders  of  Methodism  in  New  Canaan. 

In  1831  when  the  town  voted  to  rent  the 
Town  House  for  meetings,  the  Methodists 
from  the  different  quarters  of  the  township 
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held  united  services  in  the  Town  Hall  in  May. 
Two  years  later  the  first  Methodist  building 
was  erected  in  South  Main  Street.  By  that 
time  New  Canaan  was  a  part  of  the  Norwalk 
circuit,  but  in  1836  was  set  aside  as  a  separate 
charge  by  the  New  York  East  Conference. 

In  May,  1822,  the  Sunday  School  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hatfield.  The  constitution,  very  legibly  re¬ 
corded,  was  written  by  Charles  A.  Hanford. 
In  several  respects  it  is  a  unique  document. 
One  could  partly  determine  its  age  by  the  use 
of  the  word  “female”  for  “lady”.  Its  liberality 
is  stressed  in  Article  5,  which  states  that  “per¬ 
sons  not  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  may  be 
officers  and  members  of  the  Society.”  The 
superintendent  was  “to  regulate  the  lesson  of 
the  several  classes,  each  in  his  or  her  own 
department,  so  that  no  scholar  need  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  say,  ‘I  do  not  know  what  to  learn’.”  In 
June,  1835,  there  were  82  pupils  enrolled. 

By  1850  plans  were  being  made  for  a  new 
church  building.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
moved  to  a  site  opposite  the  hotel  on  Main 
Street.  Services  were  held  as  usual  while  the 
building  was  on  its  way  to  its  new  location, 
and  among  the  clergymen  who  preached  was 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Shaw,  grandfather  of  Stephen 
B.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  William  Wheeler.  In  its  new 
site  the  building  was  fitted  with  stores  with  an 
auditorium  above  and  was  duly  labeled  “Con¬ 
cert  Hall.”  For  many  years  town  meetings 
were  held  in  the  auditorium. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  trustees 
of  the  church  for  the  year  1854  present  some¬ 
what  of  a  history  of  the  erection  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  edifice.  The  trustees  were  H.  Bou¬ 
ton,  Samuel  Whitney,  Henry  Wardell,  M.  W. 
Fox,  John  N.  Hall,  Ebenezer  Crissey,  Minot 
Crofoot  and  Seymour  Comstock.  The  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  building  called  for  a  structure 
forty  by  seventy  feet  with  a  suitable  projection 
in  front  and  a  four  foot  recess  in  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit.  The  building  with  its  spire  was  mo¬ 


deled  after  the  Danbury  M.  E.  Church.  Starr 
and  Barnum  of  Danbury  signed  a  contract  to 
erect  the  edifice  for  $6,700.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wakely  was  the  speaker  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone;  Bishop  E.  S.  James  dedicated  the 
church  on  December  21,  1854.  Six  or  seven 
years  later  during  a  heavy  windstorm,  the 
steeple  was  blown  down  and  was  replaced 
with  the  present  cupola. 

There  are  now  345  members  of  the  church 
and  240  enrolled  in  the  Church  School.  The 
present  trustees  are  Stanley  Bartram,  Wilbur 
Dixon,  George  H.  Jelliff,  Alexander  McKen- 
drick,  Edmund  Neher,  Harold  Swindells  and 
Clarence  Wakeman. 

The  roster  of  clergymen  who  have  served 
the  church  since  it  became  an  independent 
unit  is  as  follows: 

1836,  John  Crawford;  1837,  Clark  Fuller;  1838- 
39,  S.  W.  King;  1840-47,  T.  W.  Selleck;  1942, 
Charles  Pelton;  1843,  Jesse  Hunt;  1844-45,  T.  H. 
Romer;  1846-47,  A.  H.  Ferguson;  1848-49,  T.  D. 
Marshall;  1850-51,  Jacob  Shaw;  1852-53,  Lorenzo 

D.  Nickerson;  1854-55,  Harvey  Husted;  1856-57, 
Mark  Staples;  1858-59,  John  L.  Gilder;  1860-61, 
Calvin  B.  Ford;  1862,  Alexander  H.  Mead;  1863, 
William  T.  Hill;  1864-66,  James  M.  Carroll;  1867, 
William  F.  Collins. 

1868-70,  Samuel  H.  Hammond;  1871-73,  Ben¬ 
nett  T.  Abbott;  1874-76,  James  M.  Carroll;  1877- 
1879,  Alvin  V.  R.  Abbott;  1880-82,  George  A. 
Graves;  1883-85,  William  P.  Estes;  1886-88,  Cal¬ 
vin  B.  Ford;  1889-91,  William  E.  Scofield;  1892- 
94,  Alvin  B.  Bowers;  1895,  Henry  F.  Kastendieck; 
1896,  George  L.  Thompson;  1897-98,  Rufus  S. 
Putney;  1899-1901,  Benjamin  C.  Pilsbury;  1902- 
OS,  Lewis  M.  Lounsbury,  D.D.;  1906-10,  Charles 

E.  Benedict;  1911-15,  Henry  F.  Trinkaus. 

1916-18,  James  A.  Macmillan;  1919,  Ernest  C. 

Carpenter;  1920-23,  Benjamin  F.  Kidder,  D.D.; 
1924-26,  J.  Wesley  Griffith;  1927-28,  Daniel 
Lewis;  1929-34,  E.  Foster  Piper;  1935-38,  Harry 
H.  Beattys,  D.D.;  1939-42,  Joseph  R.  Swain; 
1942-,  W.  Christy  Craig,  D.D. 
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THE  NEW  CANAAN  RAILROAD  STATION 


Harry  B.  Offen  and 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Authors 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[August  7, 1947] 


One  hundred  years  ago  this  little  town,  so  re¬ 
cently  freed  from  the  apron  strings  of  its 
parents  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  slept  but  rest¬ 
lessly  in  its  first  economic  urge.  The  country 
was  swept  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Invent, 
produce,  distribute  and  sell  might  have  easily 
replaced  E  Pluribus  Union  on  our  great  seal. 
Even  the  pulpit  lent  voice  and  the  favorite 
biblical  text  was  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
Jefferson  had  doubled  the  area  by  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase  and  now  by  that  unholy  Mexican 
War  we  had  forced  our  southern  neighbor  to 
part  with  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas  and 
California  for  $15,000,000,  and  the  map  rested 
as  it  is  at  present. 

Our  town  was  eager  with  expectancy  and 
confidence  in  its  industrial  future.  Factories, 
though  small  and  scattered  were  producing 
shoes,  clothes,  hats,  sash  and  blinds,  tanned 
hides,  wheeled  vehicles,  sieves  and  wire 
screens,  sewing  machines,  yes,  even  cologne 
and  our  mills  were  grinding  more  grain  than 
was  consumed  locally  as  well  as  sawing  lumbei . 

There  was  never  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  we  had  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  future.  We  had  the  genius,  craftsman¬ 
ship,  vision  and  courage  to  go  along  with  the 
best  and  all  we  lacked  was  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  to  tie  us  with  the  big  world  of  com¬ 
merce.  For  transportation  from  producer  to 
consumer  represented  a  wide  gap  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Public  highways  were  poor  and  insuffi¬ 
cient,  so  private  capital  built  toll  roads  and 
canals  and  now  that  abomination  of  Calvanis- 
tic  intolerance,  the  railroad,  roared  noisily  into 
the  scene. 

The  “main  line”  left  us  isolated  eight  miles 
away.  Something  must  be  done.  Did  they  fal¬ 
ter,  those  men  of  New  Canaan,  those  men 
whose  fathers  had  quibbled  over  the  size  and 


spacing  of  the  timbers  for  their  first  town 
house  a  few  years  earlier?  No,  they  burst  out 
of  that  sluggish  chrysalis  of  ultra  conservatism 
and  with  determination  to  build  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Railroad— a  connection  with  the  great 
New  England  artery  of  transportation.  Yan¬ 
kee  notions  could  no  longer  travel  by  plodding 
horse-drawn  vehicles  of  the  peddlers,  and  so 
the  speed  disease  started. 

By  1867,  when  the  Civil  War  had  ended  and 
all  the  world  demanded  goods  of  every  kind, 
depressed  currency  left  the  money  situation 
not  too  easy.  But  they  held  the  financing  of 
this  enterprise  to  be  a  vital  obligation  and  so, 
like  the  bond  drives  of  our  times,  they  urged 
shares  on  everybody  at  $50  as  a  public  duty 
and  built  their  railroad. 

July  4,  1868  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten 
when  the  first  train  drawn  by  a  proud  puffing 
locomotive  with  an  hour  glass  smoke  stack 
and  formidable  “cow  catcher”  answered  that 
first  “all-aboard,”  and  moved  slowly  from  the 
very  station  we  know  today  with  a  holiday 
load  of  the  most  confident,  happy  people  in 
the  whole  world. 

Well,  it  didn’t  pay.  Man  proposes,  but  the 
great  god  of  economics  disposes.  Everybody 
lost  every  cent  they  had  invested  and  that  huge 
giant  of  transportation,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  which  nearly 
owned  the  legislature  and  state  of  Connecticut 
at  that  time,  swallowed  up  our  dream  for  the 
bonds. 

It  enlarged  the  old  station  on  the  west  end 
to  make  a  baggage  room,  built  the  covered 
arcade  and  a  freight  house,  guinea-pigged  the 
eight  miles  of  rails  with  its  first  overhead  elec¬ 
trification  experiment  and  it  was  said  this  be¬ 
came  the  most  profitable  eight  miles  of  rails  in 
the  entire  system. 
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But  the  old  station  itself  got  nothing  more 
than  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  occasionally  and,  in 
response  to  growing  pains  of  our  newly  formed 
borough,  demanding  a  new  station,  the  rail¬ 
road  landscaped  the  grounds,  extended  the 
platform  and  enlarged  the  train  schedule.  In 
the  ’20’s,  that  inexorable  law  of  transportation 
facility  was  expressing  itself  in  the  “50  miles 
from  City  Hall”  slogan  and  even  hardened  old 
commuters  looked  up  from  their  papers  at 
Greenwich  to  “view  with  alarm”  the  multitude 
of  autos  at  the  station.  Some  with  prophetic 
talent  speculated  upon  how  long  it  would  take 
for  the  picture  to  be  reproduced  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan. 

The  New  Canaan  Express  was  posted  in 
Grand  Central  and  clerks  in  some  of  the  more 
important  city  stores  began  to  pronounce  our 
name  correctly  instead  of  “Oh  yes,  New  Can- 
nayon,”  and  they  even  learned  how  to  spell  it. 
But  to  them  it  was  but  a  name  and  they  visua¬ 
lized  it  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  pur¬ 
chase.  They  could  have  no  picture  of  the 
simple  little  brown  station  smothered  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  automobiles. 

Well,  there  it  stands  today,  much  as  it  was 
when  our  forbears  backed  their  vision  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  New  Canaan  with  their  savings  and 
lost.  Through  its  dull  walls  have  passed  three 
generations  of  us— this  atrocious  Victorian 
Gothic  monstrosity— confident,  expectant  busi¬ 
ness  feet  starting  for  the  city  each  morning; 
tired  and  sometimes  frustrated  feet  passing 
through  it  at  night;  happy  eager  feet  going  a 
journeying;  sad,  reluctant  feet  leaving  with 
nostalgia— have  worn  out  at  least  three  floors 
in  the  old  station. 

Hideous  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  it  survived  the 
demolition  of  the  plush  celluloid  age  and  we 
hope  it  will  remain  a  shrine  of  rich  accumula¬ 
tion  of  human  associations.  Who  has  not  kissed 
somebody  hello  or  goodbye  there?  It  is  said 
there  are  now  two  kinds  of  commuters,  those 
who  kiss  their  wives  a  small  hasty  peck  through 
the  car  door,  and  those  who  attend  to  it  be¬ 
fore  leaving  home.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  those  women  who  taxi  husbands  to  early 
trains  in  winter  never,  never  get  out  of  the  car. 


Some  condensed  facts  regarding  the  station 
and  the  railroad  might  be  important  in  this 
brief  sketch. 

While  we  have  the  books  of  account  left  by 
Francis  E.  Weed,  station  agent  for  the  New 
Canaan  Railroad,  they  do  not  include  capital 
stock  records  nor  secretary’s  minutes.  A  quaint 
advertisement  appears  in  these  as  follows: 

“Produce  and  small  stock  of  all  kinds  received  at 
the  New  Canaan  R.R.  Depot  eveiy  Tuesday  until 
4  p.m.  Sold  on  commission.  No  danger  from  frost- 
fire  in  the  car.  Now  is  the  time  to  ship.  Highest 
prices  received.” 

Between  1867  and  1877  there  was  no  local 
paper  here  so  the  newsy  popular  reaction  to 
this  important  decade  of  the  railroad’s  history 
is  missing.  We  know  that  it  was  incorporated 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  May,  1866, 
by  “Samuel  St.  John,  Alexander  Law,  Charles 
Benedict,  Andrew  K.  Comstock,  John  R.  Guil¬ 
der,  Noah  W.  Hoyt,  Lucius  M.  Monroe  of  New 
Canaan,  and  Joseph  B.  Hoyt  and  Joseph  D. 
Warren  of  Stamford,  and  others.” 

But  there  are  many,  many  descendants  of 
those  associated  with  the  enterprise  and  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  for 
nearly  every  old  attic  strong  box  contains  these 
impressive  certificates  with  a  picture  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  and  Samuel  St.  John’s  dignified  signa¬ 
ture. 

The  original  authorized  capital  was  $100,000 
with  privilege  to  increase  to  $200,000,  in  shares 
of  $50  each. 

By  1882,  having  lived  through  the  financial 
strain  of  the  Grant  administration,  they  found 
themselves  pressed  for  working  capital.  So  a 
most  unusual  thing  requiring  special  legal  ac¬ 
tion  took  place.  The  town  itself  voted  to  invest 
$25,000  (500  shares  of  common  at  $50)  and  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  to  do  so  and  to 
lay  a  tax  if  necessary  to  raise  the  funds.  Noah 
W.  Hoyt  was  appointed  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  Lucius  M.  Monroe  to  vote  the  shares 
at  directors’  meetings. 

They  went  even  further  to  relieve  the  strain. 
They  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  suspend 
their  taxes  and  rebate  those  taxes  in  arrears  to 
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date  which  was  April,  1883.  This  was  granted. 

At  this  time  they  petitioned  for  articles  of 
reorganization  which  the  legislature  granted 
in  a  long  document.  It  authorized  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  mortgage  and  issue  of  new  stock  at 
$100  per  share.  But,  they  were  restricted  to 
six  and  one-quarter  cents  per  mile.  In  March, 
1882,  the  New  Canaan  Messenger  printed  a 
statement  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and 
earnings  for  the  decade  ending  in  1881.  It 
shows  an  average  of  about  5,000  tons  of  freight 
grossing  about  $5,000  and  35,000  fares  grossing 
about  $10,000.  Quoting  from  the  Railroad 
Commissoner’s  report,  it  appears  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  “gross  earnings  to  capital  and  debt” 
was  5.40,  the  lowest  in  the  state,  high  being  the 
Hartford  and  Connecticut  Western  with  44.93. 
Despite  this  rather  doubtful  report,  the  Mes¬ 
senger  observed  that  “the  year  1878  was  the 
turning  point  and  things  are  now  looking 
better.” 

Brevity  requires  omission  of  the  years  of 


picturesque  (from  today’s  viewpoint)  comment 
and  controversy  about  the  road  appearing  in 
the  Messenger.  The  full  story  of  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Railroad  is  a  long  one  and  worthy  of  some 
patient  research  and  telling.  It  was  truly  a 
“noble  experiment,”  and,  even  though  it  was 
not  profitable,  we  wonder  when  if  ever,  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  would  have  built  a  line 
here. 

On  October  12,  1883,  the  “Consolidated 
Road  bought  the  entire  equity  of  the  local 
company  which  was  represented  by  the  bonds 
only  ($100,000).  It  took  over  at  once  and  with 
its  great  resources,  inaugurated  a  much  im¬ 
proved  train  schedule,  equipment  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Nothing  remains  of  that  episode  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  history  save  buried  strata  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  roadbed  and  the  old  station.  We  might 
well  cherish  a  sentiment  for  the  modest  little 
brown  bump-we  owe  a  debt  to  its  founders. 
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When  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Keeler  moved  in  1927 
from  her  home  on  Smith  Ridge  to  a  new  home 
in  the  village,  it  marked  the  end  of  206  years 
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of  occupancy  of  this  property  by  the  Keelers— 
a  family  which  had  made  a  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  the  Smith  Ridge  community, 


as  well  as  having  been  the  first  family  to  settle 
on  the  Ridge  and,  of  the  original  settler  fami¬ 
lies,  the  last  to  leave. 

The  first  settler  here  was  Daniel  Keeler,  a 
grandson  of  a  Norwalk  settler  of  1655  and  a 
nephew  of  a  veteran  of  the  Great  Swamp  fight, 
during  the  Indian  uprising  known  as  King 
Phillip’s  War.  In  1721  he  bought  for  <£40  a  half 
interest  in  a  sixty  acre  tract  on  the  east  side  of 
Smith  Ridge,  both  north  and  south  of  what  is 
now  Michigan  Road.  When  the  tract  was  “arti¬ 
ficially  surveyed”  and  divided,  Keeler  took  the 
more  desirable  southerly  portion.  Later  acqui¬ 
sitions  brought  his  holdings  up  to  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  mostly  to  the  east  of  the  present 
Smith  Ridge  Road,  including  the  Hawkins 
property  on  the  north  and  running  south  to 
approximately  the  Clausen-Olmsted  line. 

The  original  Keeler  house  was  a  little  to  the 
southwest  of  the  present  house  (on  what  is 
now  the  south  end  of  North  Wilton  Road)  and 
was  probably  built  when  Daniel  married  Han¬ 
nah  Whitney  in  1730.  They  were  two  of  the 
twenty-four  founders  of  the  Society  of  Canaan 
Parish  in  1733. 

Daniel  was  a  tanner,  shoemaker  and  weaver, 
as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  he  ultimately  had  five 
sons  and  six  daughters  to  help  him  carry  on. 
When  he  died  in  1765  and  left  his  estate  to  his 
wife  and  children,  part  of  the  farm  had  to  be 
sold  to  cover  cash  bequests  and  the  rest  was 
split  among  five  different  owners.  Daniel’s  son, 
Jeremiah,  also  a  farmer  and  shoemaker,  carried 
on  for  a  time  on  a  fraction  of  the  farm  but 
finally  sold  out  to  his  nephew,  Isaac  Keeler, 
who  laboriously  reacquired  other  pieces  of 
family  land  until,  in  1798,  he  had  reassembled 
most  of  Daniel  Keeler’s  original  farm,  except 
for  most  of  the  present  Hawkin’s  property, 
which  had  been  sold  to  James  Richards,  Jr. 

Isaac’s  wife,  Catherine  Tuttle,  outlived  him 
by  many  years  and  was  fondly  known  as 
“Grandmother  Kate.”  During  her  time  the  old 
house  burned  down.  It  was  Sunday  and  she 
had  gone  to  church  in  the  oxcart.  On  the  way 
home,  she  met  James  Richards  and  two  other 
neighbors  with  buckets,  who  told  her  the  house 
had  burned  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  the  best 
they  could  do.  Said  she,  “Well,  I  hope  you  men 


had  the  sense  to  save  my  mincemeat.”  Nothing 
daunted,  she  and  her  sons  set  about  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  larger  house  which,  if  stand¬ 
ing  today,  would  be  in  front  of  the  present 
house  between  the  two  large  maples. 

Grandmother  Kate  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
in  1837  she  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ladies’  Sewing  Society  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
a  society  that  is  still  in  active  existence  today. 

It  was  Stephen  Edward  Keeler,  one  of 
Isaac’s  three  sons— and  the  first  of  five  of  that 
name  so  far— who  carried  on  with  the  old  farm. 
In  1846  he  married  Ann  Augusta  Raymond, 
whose  mother  was  an  Abbott  and  who  had 
been  born  in  the  old  Abbott  house,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  up  the  Ridge.  The  Smith  Ridge 
of  those  days  was  very  much  of  a  community 
of  its  own.  The  Smith  Ridge  Road  then  ran 
straight  north  over  what  is  now  the  south  end 
of  the  North  Wilton  Road,  past  the  Keeler 
house,  to  what  is  now  the  east  end  of  Michigan 
Road.  There  it  turned  west  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  and  then  north  again.  On  this  hun¬ 
dred  yard  jog  through  old  Keeler  land  the  Bou¬ 
tons  and  Irelands  now  live  and  next  to  the  Ire¬ 
lands  a  vacant  house  stands  belonging  to  their 
near  neighbor,  Mrs.  Harold  Schofield,  who  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Stephen  and  Ann  Augusta 
Keeler.  In  the  middle  and  later  eighteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  this  short  bit  of  road  was  the  community 
center,  with  store,  post  office,  blacksmith  shop, 
carriage  shop  and  cobbler  shop.  The  district 
school  was  just  a  short  way  north  on  the  North 
Wilton  Road,  the  old  school  on  the  west  side 
and  later  a  new  school  on  the  east  side.  It  was 
not  until  the  days  of  automobiles  that  these 
two  right  angle  turns  caused  any  trouble,  but  a 
series  of  accidents  finally  brought  about  the 
building  in  1931  of  the  present  concrete-paved 
causeway,  which  eliminated  these  corners  and 
filled  in  a  large  part  of  the  Keeler  duck  pond. 

Stephen  and  Ann  Augusta  Keeler  raised  a 
substantial  family  and  built  the  present  house. 
Smith  Ridge  held  its  “sociables”  either  at  the 
school  house  or  at  the  roomy  Keeler  home.  The 
farm,  now  conditioned  by  three  generations  of 
pioneer  clearing  and  plowing,  produced  pay 
crops  of  hay,  grain,  lumber,  pork,  poultry  and 
apples,  while  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  pro- 
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duced  linens— sheets,  tablecloths,  coverlets, 
etc.— for  the  family  use. 

Stephen  Keeler  was  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  and  was  both  active  and  effective 
in  matters  concerning  the  District  School;  it 
was  during  his  chairmanship  of  the  School 
Committee  that  the  new  schoolhouse  was  built 
in  1874,  after  years  of  obstruction  and  procras¬ 
tination.  His  wife  was  a  fine  and  vigorous 
woman  with  an  equally  vigorous  temper  but 
with  great  breadth  of  sympathy.  She,  like 
“Grandmother  Kate”  before  her,  outlived  her 
husband— to  live,  altogether,  sixty-three  years 
on  the  farm— and  became  “Grandma”  Keeler 
and  a  legendary  figure  on  the  Ridge. 

It  is  said  that  nobody  ever  left  her  door 
hungry  and,  long  after  her  neighbors  “allowed 
they  ain’t  been  a  tramp  along  in  quite  a  spell,” 
she  failed  to  note  any  change.  One  morning 
after  having  fed  two,  a  company  of  four  ap¬ 
peared  together  and  made  it  known  that  they 
expected  breakfast.  She  felt  a  bit  imposed  upon 
and  told  them  she  had  cleared  breakfast  away 
and  the  men  had  all  gone  to  work  long  ago. 
Whereupon,  sensing  her  defenselessness,  they 
became  insolent  and  ordered  her  to  go  in  and 
get  them  breakfast.  “All  right,”  said  she,  “you 
wait  here  and  I’ll  fetch  it  to  you.”  Going  into 
the  house,  she  got  Stephen’s  gun  and,  with  the 
stock  firmly  set  against  her  shoulder  she  kicked 
open  the  door  and,  peering  down  over  the 
sights  at  her  guests,  said,  “Now,  gentlemen, 
your  breakfast  is  ready,  which  one  shall  I  serve 
first?” 

Once  a  nearby  family  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  were  discovered  by  her  watchful 
eye  at  the  moment  of  a  new  arrival.  She  rushed 
home  and  summoned  “the  help”  into  the  house 
and  directed  them  to,  “Take  down  that  stove¬ 
pipe  and  be  lively  about  it.”  “But,”  they  pro¬ 
tested,  “there’s  a  fire  in  it.”  “Well,”  said  she, 
“don’t  you  suppose  I  know  it?  What  good  is  a 
stove  without  fire  in  it?  Take  it  down  and  then 
get  some  gunny  sacs  and  lift  the  stove  into  the 
wagon,  fire  and  all,  and  take  it  over  there  and 
set  it  up  and  I’ll. be  there  to  see  that  you  do  it. 
I’m  fetchin’  a  pail  of  hot  water  and  mind  you  I 
want  a  hot  stove  to  set  it  on  when  I  get  there.” 

When  her  grandson,  the  present  Bishop 


Keeler  (Stephen  E.,  4th,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Minnesota)  was  a  small  boy  on  the  Keeler 
farm,  he  and  several  others  were  playing  near 
the  duck  pond  (now  just  the  swamp  spot  in 
the  fork  of  Smith  Ridge  and  North  Wilton 
Road).  Grandma  Keeler  was  sitting  on  the 
porch,  peacefully  peeling  potatoes,  when  ex¬ 
cited  shrieks  rose  from  the  pond.  She  dropped 
the  potatoes  and  with  her  voluminous  skirts 
gathered  in  one  hand  and  the  light  of  battle  in 
her  eye  she  flew  down  the  hill  to  the  pond. 

As  she  had  suspected,  a  snapping  turtle  was 
dragging  one  of  her  ducks  under  water.  In¬ 
stantly  Grandma  Keeler  snatched  the  rapidly 
vanishing  duck  and  with  the  astonished  turtle 
still  clinging  to  it  she  sped  up  the  hill,  followed 
by  a  delighted  procession  of  small  boys.  With 
a  quick  stroke  of  the  axe  she  ended  the  turtle’s 
career  and  the  Keeler  family  dined  happily  on 
turtle  stew  and  roast  duck. 

In  1884,  six  years  after  his  father’s  death, 
their  youngest  son,  Stephen  Edward,  Jr.,  mar¬ 
ried  and  he  and  his  family  and  Grandma  Keeler 
carried  on  the  farm. 

In  the  early  1900’s  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
city  dwellers  to  board  at  farms  during  the 
summer.  The  Keeler  farm  was  all  but  preemi¬ 
nent  in  this  field  for  many  years.  Among  the 
people  who  enjoyed  its  hospitality  were  two 
families  who  later  became  permanent  residents 
on  the  Ridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clark  and 
Donald  Crane.  Mr.  Crane  reports  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  one  of  the  great  treats  on  the 
Keeler  farm  was  to  be  allowed  to  ride  to  Stam¬ 
ford  with  Mr.  Keeler,  when  he  drove  the  big 
farm  wagon  to  market  with  the  vegetables. 
Bishop  Keeler,  who  was  in  school  and  college 
in  those  days,  worked  on  the  place  in  the  sum¬ 
mers.  Mr.  Crane  later  bought  and  built  on  the 
south  end  of  the  old  farm  (the  present  Olm¬ 
sted  house),  selling  the  land  on  his  north  to 
Mr.  Doty.  In  1927  the  farmhouse  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  farm  were  sold  to  the  Mason 
Wadsworths  and  the  last  of  the  settler-family 
names  followed  Smith,  Benedict,  Ruscoe, 
Richards,  Comstock  and  Abbott  in  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  Ridge. 

The  Wadsworths  were  proof  of  how  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  both  personality  and  character  the  sub- 


stitution  of  new  for  old  could  be.  They  both 
had  a  gift  for  friendship  and  over  the  years 
accumulated  an  unusually  wide  circle  of 
friends  throughout  the  town.  For  years  before 
the  days  of  annual  fireworks  displays  at  the 
Country  Club,  the  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
party  on  the  ample  ridgetop  behind  the  Wads¬ 
worth  house  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  more  widely  known 
in  her  professional  capacity  as  Dr.  Ruth  Wads¬ 
worth,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Medical  School 
and  developed  a  large  medical  practice;  in  the 
period  before  the  town  was  so  well  supplied 


with  physicians  she  carried  a  tremendous  load 
and  again  during  World  War  II,  when  so  many 
of  the  younger  men  were  in  service. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  ill  health,  Mason 
Wadsworth  died  last  June  and  Dr.  Wadsworth, 
whose  practice  has  for  some  time  required  her 
to  maintain  a  second  home  in  the  village,  is 
spending  more  and  more  of  her  time  there.  In 
spite  of  their  absence,  the  old  house  will  long 
be  associated  with  the  Wadsworths  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  the  newcomers  of  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so. 


THE  ST.  JOHN-ASHWELL  HOUSE 

V.  Allen  Hower,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[August  21,  1947] 


The  date  of  the  St.  John-Aswell  House  at  49 
Park  Street  is  not  entirely  clear.  Some  have 
placed  it  in  1731  when  John  Betts  acquired 
the  land.  Others  have  dated  it  after  1742  by 
referring  to  it  as  the  “Jonathan  Huested 
House,”  for  Huested  did  not  buy  the  property 
until  that  year.  However,  the  copies  of  the  land 
records  in  the  files  of  the  Historical  Society  are 
fairly  definite  on  the  subject.  Henry  Inman 
bought  two  acres  of  land  from  John  Betts  in 
1741  for  £.28.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  house 
and  the  price  confirms  that  there  was  none. 
However,  in  1742,  when  Inman  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  Jonathan  Huested,  the  records  mention 
“dwelling  house  and  shop.”  Therefore,  the 
house  must  have  been  built  in  1741  or  1742. 

The  next  owner  of  the  property  after  Hue¬ 
sted  was  Lieutenant  David  St.  John  who 
bought  the  two  acres  with  “dwelling  house, 
barn  and  fruit  trees”  for  £300.  This  member  of 
the  illustrious  St.  John  family  and  his  descen¬ 


dants  owned  the  house  thereafter  continuously 
until  1919  when  it  was  sold  to  Helen  M.  Ash- 
well  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Ashwell),  the  present  owner. 

The  house  itself  seems  little  changed  from 
its  original  construction.  There  were  four 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  built  around  the 
central  chimney  with  its  three  large  stone  fire¬ 
places.  The  two  rooms  on  the  street  side  have 
been  combined  into  the  present  living  room 
and  the  kitchen  on  the  southeast  is  now  the 
library.  The  present  entrance  on  Park  Street  is 
new.  Originally  the  main  entrance  was  the  one 
at  the  north  end  of  the  house  where  there  is  a 
small  hall  which  gives  access  to  the  stairway 
and  to  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  The  only 
addition  to  the  house  which  appears  to  be  of 
fairly  recent  date  is  the  extension  at  the  back, 
which  is  the  present  kitchen  and  pantry.  There 
is  an  old  covered  well,  visible  from  the  street 
to  the  south  of  the  house.  The  garden  back  of 
the  house  contains  a  box  hedge,  well  over  100 
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years  old,  in  good  condition.  In  this  garden, 
scarcely  visible  through  the  hedge  from  the 
street,  one  finds  quiet  and  almost  complete 
seclusion  from  the  activity  of  the  nearby  Rail¬ 
road  Avenue  ( now  called  Elm  Street )  and  rail¬ 
way  station. 

Close  by  in  1731,  was  erected  the  first  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish  Meeting  House.  Later  there  is 
mention  of  a  store  next  door.  Lieutenant  David 
St.  John,  who,  as  mentioned  above  bought  the 
house  in  1764,  was  born  in  1735  and  was  great, 


great  grandson  of  Matthias  St.  John  who  came 
from  England  in  1631,  settling  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.  David  was  not  a  farmer  as  were  most  of 
the  Town  residents  of  his  time,  but  was  sur¬ 
veyor  of  highways  at  age  16  and  thereafter  at 
various  times  was  a  captain,  selectman,  lister, 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  member  of 
a  committee  of  inspection  to  buy  clothing  for 
soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
own  war  career  was  short.  Early  in  1777  he  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  but  he  re- 
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signed  in  1778  at  age  43.  Throughout  his  life¬ 
time  he  added  to  his  land  holdings,  and,  no 
doubt,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries  was 
land  poor. 

The  Rev.  William  Drummond,  author  of  the 
“Journal  of  Family  Visitations,”  tells  of  dining 
with  David  St.  John  on  April  28,  1772,  and  of 
his  visit  on  January  18,  1773.  On  the  latter  date 
he  lists  the  members  of  the  family,  including 
Hezekiah,  a  residenter,  son  of  David’s  brother, 
Benjamin. 

After  David’s  death  in  1796  the  house  ap¬ 
parently  passed  to  his  son,  Samuel,  who  lived 
from  1772  to  1825,  for  the  record  shows  that 
Samuel’s  son,  Samuel,  who  became  famous  as  a 
scientist  and  professor,  was  born  there  in  1813. 
The  illustrious  professor  did  not  spend  his 
adult  years  in  this  house  but  built  a  large  new 
home  and  observatory  across  the  street.  There 
he  collected  the  historical  records  and  docu¬ 
ments  which  served  him  so  well  in  his  Centen¬ 
nial  Address  on  July  4,  1876.  He  was  one  of 
New  Canaan’s  most  famous  residents— a  scien¬ 
tist  of  world  fame.  He  died  within  a  few  months 
after  giving  his  address  in  1876,  and  shortly 
thereafter  his  house  with  many  of  its  invalu¬ 
able  records  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Professor  Samuel  St.  John’s  sister,  Hannah, 
married  the  Congregational  minister,  Rev. 
Theophilus  Smith  in  1831  and  they  lived  in  the 


St.  John-Ashwell  house  until  their  deaths  in 
1854  and  1853  respectively.  Rev.  Theophilus 
Smith  was  pastor  from  1831  until  his  death  and 
was  a  prominent  person  of  his  time.  Pie  was 
the  designer  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church. 

Ownership  of  the  house  then  apparently 
passed  to  Arthur  Smith,  son  of  Rev.  Theophilus 
Smith  and  Hannah  St.  John  Smith,  for  the  next 
official  record  is  in  1867  when,  after  Arthur’s 
death,  “in  debt,”  the  property  was  sold  for 
$1,062.55  to  William  St.  John  by  Samuel  St. 
John,  Executor. 

From  1867  the  ownership  of  the  house  is 
fairly  clear  although  the  occupancy  is  not.  Wil¬ 
liam  St.  John  died  in  1884  leaving  the  house 
and  its  two  acres  to  his  niece  Eliza  and  nephew 
Samuel.  This  Samuel  was  an  eye  specialist  of 
considerable  reputation  as  distinguished  from 
Professor  Samuel  St.  John,  his  grandfather,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  St.  John,  his  father.  He  died  in 
1910,  and  apparently  his  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  passed  to  his  sister,  Eliza  St.  John.  At  the 
death  of  Eliza  in  1916  the  property  passed  to 
Elsa  St.  John  Frisbee,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel, 
eye  specialist,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ashwell,  the  present  owners.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashwell  moved  to  New  Canaan  from  New 
York  in  1919  and  their  three  children  have 
grown  up  in  this  charming  old  house. 


THE  NEW  CANAAN  DRUG  STORE 

II.  Monroe  Humason,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[August  28,  1947 ] 


The  above  title,  as  of  1947,  is  something  of  a 
misnomer  because  New  Canaan  now  has  sev¬ 
eral  drug  stores.  This  is  the  story  of  the  first 
one.  Today  it  is  known  as  Cody’s  but  for  more 


than  half  a  century  its  name  was  “The  New 
Canaan  Drug  Store,”  and  it  was  long  New  Ca¬ 
naan’s  only  drug  store.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  state  for  it  has  passed  the  hundred 
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year  mark.  Mr.  Cody’s  sign  says  “Est.  1854,” 
but  the  business  is  really  older  than  that. 

It  was  in  1845  that  Samuel  C.  Silliman,  jr., 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  from  Sereno  Ogden, 
erected  a  story  and  a  half  building,  and  opened 
a  drug  store.  That  building  was  located  at 
present  94  Main  Street,  and  in  that  building  the 
drug  store  has  been  in  operation  ever  since. 


In  1854  the  business  was  purchased  by 
Lucius  M.  Monroe,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  title  to  the  property.  The  new  owner 
added  another  story  to  the  building  to  provide 
living  quarters  on  the  upper  floors.  It  was  Mon¬ 
roe’s  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
is  still  so  used  by  the  present  owner. 

Monroe,  a  native  of  New  Canaan,  was  born 
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on  his  father’s  farm  on  Brushy  Ridge,  and  was 
descended  from  several  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  New  Canaan’s  parent,  Norwalk,  including 
David  Monroe,  Thomas  Benedict,  John  Greg¬ 
ory  and  Walter  Hoyt. 

In  1889  Lucius  Monroe  entered  into  a  part¬ 
nership  with  his  son  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter  had  grown  up  with  the  business  and  had 
been  graduated  from  Columbia  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy.  So  in  1889  the  store  officially  acquired 
that  double  name  so  well  known  for  many 
years : 

The  New  Canaan  Drug  Store 
L.  M.  Monroe,  Sr.  and  Jr. 

After  the  death  of  Monroe,  jr.,  in  1918,  the 
store  was  sold  to  James  J.  Cody,  the  present 
owner— the  business  in  1919  and  the  building 
in  1921.  Mr.  Cody’s  part  in  the  history  of  the 
store  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  period  of 
his  ownership.  His  association  with  the 
business  goes  back  something  like  60  years.  It 
was  as  a  boy  in  his  teens  that  he  went  to  work 
for  Monroe,  and  he  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  growth  of  the  store. 

A  photograph  presumably  taken  in  the  70’s 
shows  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in 
the  outer  appearance  of  the  building,  except 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  show  windows  in 
1893.  In  the  rear,  however,  much  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  time.  Up  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  place  was  a  country 
residence.  Adjacent  to  the  kitchen  wing  was  a 
yard,  with  a  carriage  block  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family.  Back  of  that  was  a  large,  dome-shaped 
conservatory  which  was  considered  very  ele¬ 
gant  indeed.  Traces  of  it  still  remain,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  overgrown,  its  glass  demol¬ 
ished,  by  a  huge  wisteria.  Back  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory  were  wagon  sheds  and  a  barn.  Finally, 
there  was  a  vegetable  garden  running  back  to 
what  is  now  the  town’s  parking  lot. 

The  carriage  block  could  be  approached 
from  the  upper  floors  by  a  central  stairway 
that  wound  around  a  well  shaft.  Judging  from 
the  fascination  it  afforded  visitors,  a  well  inside 
a  house  must  have  been  something  of  a  nov¬ 


elty.  And  it  must  have  been  something  of  a 
well.  It  was  older  than  the  house  itself.  In  the 
deed  from  Ogden  to  Silliman,  reservation  is 
made  for  “use  of  the  well  by  one  family.”  As  the 
well  was  there  and  could  not  be  moved,  they 
just  built  the  house  around  it. 

Inside,  the  principal  change  in  the  main  part 
of  the  store  is  that  the  soda  fountain  is  not  the 
original  nor  is  it  in  the  original  location.  There 
is  no  record  of  when  the  black  walnut  store 
fixtures,  still  in  use,  were  installed,  but  they 
undoubtedly  go  back  at  least  75  years.  The 
“label  bottles”  on  the  south  shelves  presumably 
date  to  the  original  Silliman  store,  as  experts 
say  that  bottles  of  this  type  were  not  made 
after  1850. 

These  bottles,  in  their  day,  have  held  a  re¬ 
markable  pharmacopoeia;  a  collection  that  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  reputation.  As  drugs  in  many 
drug  stores  became  more  and  more  displaced 
by  banana  splits  and  egg  sandwiches,  a  phar¬ 
macist  would  discover  that  some  prescription 
ingredient  was  missing  from  his  own  inventory. 
So  messengers  would  come  to  the  New  Canaan 
Drug  Store— often  from  as  far  as  New  York- 
confident  that  any  drug  in  the  book  could  be 
found  in  those  bottles. 

The  bottles  and  the  drawers  beneath  held 
items  other  than  rare  drugs.  There  was  always 
a  bottle  of  rock  candy;  a  supply  of  licorice  root 
and  slipp’ry  ellum;  and  other  items  which  may 
or  may  not  have  had  medicinal  value  but  were 
highly  prized,  particularly  by  the  young. 

And  there  were  mystery  items,  also.  Every 
now  and  then  some  lady  customer  would  come 
in  and  demand  the  proprietor— no  ordinary 
clerk  would  do.  A  package  would  be  wrapped 
up  back  of  the  counter,  and  the  lady  customer 
would  go  out.  Slink  out  might  be  a  better  term. 
Subsequent  investigation  by  a  curious  clerk 
solved  that  mystery.  The  hush-hush  item  was 
rouge. 

Occasionally,  too,  cigarettes  had  to  be  pur¬ 
veyed  in  secret.  These  were  kept  in  stock  large¬ 
ly  for  the  visiting  trade.  Except  for  a  few  ad¬ 
dicts  of  Sweet  Caporals,  New  Canaan’s  males 
ran  more  to  cigars,  pipes  and  eating  tobacco. 
John  Pennypacker,  in  a  Historical  Society 
paper  of  a  few  years  ago,  mentioned  the 


daughter  of  a  Smith  Ridge  family  of  around 
1900  who,  gossip  said,  “indulged  in  tobacco.” 
She  did.  Nearly  every  morning  in  the  summer 
she  would  drive  her  father  to  the  station,  and 
on  the  way  back  would  stop  in  front  of  the 
drug  store.  This  was  the  cue  for  someone  to 
smuggle  out  two  packs  of  Turkish  Trophies.  If 
it  happened  to  be  the  soda  boy,  he  sometimes 
got  a  dime  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

Another  interesting  and  ancient  item  in  the 
store  is  the  set  of  large  colored  globes  in  the 
show  windows.  Such  globes  were  once  almost 
the  standard  sign  of  a  drug  store,  but  this  set 
must  be  almost  the  last  of  its  kind. 

A  unique  decorative  feature  of  the  old  store 
was  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  mounted  in 
glass  cases.  These  supposedly  contained  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  every  song  bird  known  to  the  New 
Canaan  area,  and  always  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  After  the  death  of  the  Monroes,  the 
collection  was  presented  to  the  Library.  It  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Lucius  Monroe  was  a  young  man  of  29  when 
he  acquired  the  drug  store.  A  few  years  earlier 
a  doctor  had  advised  him  that  he  had  less  than 
a  year  to  live.  But  he  was  destined  to  remain 
in  the  drug  business  for  the  next  62  years.  He 
died  in  1916  in  his  91st  year.  It  is  certain  that 
this  flouting  of  medical  prognostication  did  not 
result  from  taking  remedies  from  his  own  stock 
in  trade.  Monroe  was  a  strange  druggist.  He 
viewed  all  drugs  with  scorn,  and  anything  be¬ 
yond  bicarbonate  of  soda  he  considered  almost 
dangerous.  He  would  say  to  a  customer  seeking 
a  remedy  for  whatever  ailed  him:  “The  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  take  nothing  at  all,  but 
if  you  insist  on  something,  then  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  so  and  so.”  Monroe’s  personal  panacea 
for  all  ills  from  a  stomach  ache  to  a  broken  leg 
was  no  food  for  24  hours  and  a  thimbleful  of 
brandy. 

The  New  Canaan  Drug  Store  in  the  olden 
days  was  far  more  than  a  store.  It  was  a  center 
of  the  business  and  social  life  of  New  Canaan. 
In  summer  this  social  life  centered  about  the 
ice  cream  parlor.  Across  the  back  of  the  main 
store  was  New  Canaan’s  first  soda  fountain.  It 
was  a  small  affair  as  soda  fountains  go  today, 
but  it  was  resplendent  in  onyx  and  nickel  plate. 


Ordinary  sodas  came  in  half  a  dozen  flavors. 
If  you  were  in  a  spending  mood,  an  extra  nickel 
would  procure  that  novelty,  the  ice  cream  soda. 
Probably  the  most  popular  summer  drink  for 
many  years  was  the  lemon  or  orange  phos¬ 
phate— a  concoction  that  seems  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  ice  cream  parlor— saloon,  the  early 
ads  called  it— was  a  room  at  the  back  of  the 
store.  Later  an  outdoor  parlor  was  added.  Here 
came  the  housewife  for  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
after  her  marketing.  Here  could  the  tired 
business  man  indulge  in  an  early  ,  form  of  the 
pause  that  refreshes.  Here  would  the  farmer 
from  Dantown  or  Vista  way  sit  in  comfort 
while  his  horse  was  being  shod.  Here  congre¬ 
gated  morning,  noon  and  night,  that  strange 
race,  the  summer  visitors.  And  for  many  a  New 
Canaan  family  a  visit  to  Monroe’s  ice  cream 
saloon  was  a  Saturday  night  “must,”  just  as 
regularly  as  that  other  well  known  Saturday 
evening  rite. 

If  it  was  ice  cream  you  were  after,  ordering 
was  relatively  simple.  As  a  rule  there  were  two 
flavors:  vanilla  and  chocolate.  Though  for  a 
brief  period  when  fresh  berries  were  in  the 
market,  strawberry  was  an  added  attraction. 

It  is  probably  disrespectful  to  write  of  Mon¬ 
roe’s  ice  cream  in  lower  case.  Viewed  from  a 
nostalgic  distance  it  should  be  capitalized  as 
ice  cream.  To  start  with,  it  was  made  of  cream 
—cream  bought  from  neighboring  farms.  The 
ingredients,  as  well  as  the  soda  syrups,  were 
prepared  upstairs  in  the  family  kitchen.  After 
cooking,  the  materials  were  taken  to  the  base¬ 
ment  for  freezing.  For  Monroe’s  ice  cream  was 
frozen  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way,  by  means 
of  ice  and  a  strong  right  arm.  Saturday  was  the 
customary  freezing  day;  noon  the  hour  for  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  New  Canaan  Young 
Men’s  Dasher-Licking  Club. 

Even  the  ice  was  home  made,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  Nature  being  credited  with  an  as¬ 
sist.  For  Monroe  harvested  ice  both  for  his 
own  use  and  for  public  sale.  “Monroe’s  Health 
Ice”  was  probably  New  Canaan’s  first  commer¬ 
cial  ice  supply,  and  its  office  was  the  drug  store. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  when  either 
the  ice  business  or  the  ice  cream  and  soda 
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business  was  started  but  it  must  have  been 
well  back  of  1870.  The  “New  Canaan  Era,” 
New  Canaan’s  first  newspaper,  mentions  in  De¬ 
cember  1868  that  “L.  M.  Monroe  is  laying  in 
ice  from  Lake  Wampanaw,”  and  in  February 
of  1870  the  editor  refers  to  a  new  ice  house  at 
Lake  Anthony  “so  the  thirsty  souls  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan  can  be  assured  of  cool  sodas  and  ice  cream 
during  the  next  season.”  In  1869  an  ad  in  the 
Era  exhorts  the  public  to  keep  cool  with  Mon¬ 
roe’s  soda  water,  and  mentions  that  the  soda 
fountain  has  been  renovated,  indicating  that  it 
had  already  passed  its  youth. 

While  sodas  and  ice  cream  were  the  big 
summer  items,  there  was  a  substantial  traffic 
in  “Huyler’s  Assorted  Chocolates  and  Bon¬ 
bons,”  with  a  more  lowly  line  of  candy  in  bulk, 
including  ever  popular  gum  drops  and  choco¬ 
late  creams.  Other  summer  items,  at  one  time 
or  another,  included  golf  balls,  baseball  bats, 
and  a  handsome  line  of  china  ware  and  wood 
ware,  tastefully  inscribed:  “Souvenir  of  New 
Canaan.” 

With  September,  the  summer  visitors  went 
back  to  the  city  and  New  Canaan  prepared  to 
hibernate.  Ice  cream  was  no  longer  available. 
The  soda  fountain  was  shut  down,  though  from 
an  urn  on  the  counter  hot  chocolate  could  be 
obtained.  With  real  cold  weather,  out  came  the 
pot-bellied  stove.  The  social  life  of  the  drug 
store  now  became  more  of  a  stag  affair— an 
early  hot  stove  league.  Here  the  town  worthies 
would  gather,  with  the  stove  door  open  for  the 
dual  purpose  of  letting  out  heat  and  serving  as 
a— pfft— target.  In  endless  conversations  they 
would  settle  the  affairs  of  state  and  nation, 
with  thorough  discussions  as  to  how  much 
everyone  in  town  was  “wuth.” 

One  day  each  winter  the  store  really  livened 
up.  December  28  was  Lucius  Monroe’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  a  mug  of  hot  Tom  and  Jerry  was  on 
tap  for  all  callers.  It  has  been  stated  on  reason¬ 
ably  good  authority  that  not  a  few  of  Monroe’s 
friends,  to  make  sure  they  did  not  overlook 
their  congratulatory  duties,  would  drop  in 
every  couple  of  hours. 

The  drug  store  also  served  in  the  old  days  as 
unofficial  political  headquarters.  For  many 
years  Lucius  Monroe  was  a  power  in  local 


Democratic  circles,  and  served  as  his  party’s 
town  chairman.  Apparently  there  was  some 
sort  of  an  affinity  between  this  office  and  the 
drug  store.  Subsequent  chairmen  have  in¬ 
cluded  James  J.  Cody,  present  owner,  and 
M.  G.  Gregory,  now  and  formerly  an  assistant 
pharmacist,  and  a  one  time  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor. 

The  politicians  would  gather  in  the  back 
room  to  compose  ammunition  to  fire  at  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  first.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Democratic  party,  as  will  be  recalled,  was 
opposed  to  the  war.  Presumably  the  party  line 
was  more  or  less  followed  in  New  Canaan.  Any¬ 
way,  one  of  the  campaigns  of  the  60’s  brought 
forth  this  anonymous  blast: 

“There’s  a  man  in  New  Canaan 
who  keeps  lots  of  drugs. 

In  the  rear  of  the  store  you’ll  find 
a  set  of  plugs. 

They  assemble  each  night  in  that 
rusty  old  pen, 

Known  around  town  as  the  old 
traitors’  den.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Boss  Monroe’s  re¬ 
ply  to  that  one  is  lost  to  history. 

For  many  years  the  drug  store  was  also  New 
Canaan’s  telegraph  office.  Back  of  a  show  case 
where  the  present  soda  fountain  is  located  was 
a  roll  top  desk.  That  desk  was  long  the  New 
Canaan  office  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Co. 

Sometimes  small  things  can  move  telegraph 
offices.  After  the  telephone  came  into  general 
use,  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  telegrams  was 
something  of  a  public  performance.  Not  so 
many  decades  ago  a  worthy  citizen  had  gone 
on  a  trip,  leaving  his  two  daughters  in  charge 
of  a  governess.  The  daughters  had  reached  the 
age  when  they  yearned  for  social  gatherings, 
and  they  apparently  viewed  this  parental  ab¬ 
sence  as  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  A  day 
or  so  later,  the  operator  was  repeating  back 
over  the  phone,  a  telegram  from  the  governess 
to  the  absent  father.  It  said:  “Come  home:  girls 
completely  out  of  hand.”  Within  an  hour,  by 
means  of  that  method  of  communication  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  older  than  telegraph  or  tele- 
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phone,  and  often  faster,  the  story  was  all  over 
town.  Next  week  the  telegraph  “office”  was 
moved  to  a  back  room. 

It  was  not  by  mere  chance  that  the  telegraph 
came  to  be  in  the  drug  store.  At  one  time 
Lucius  Monroe  was  himself  a  whole  telegraph 
company.  The  main  line  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  which  now  skirts  New  Canaan, 
once  passed  right  through  the  middle  of  town. 
The  wires  came  up  East  Avenue  and  through 
the  driveway  alongside  the  drug  store.  (At 
least  one  of  the  poles  is  still  there. )  This  was 
Jay  Gould’s  Mutual  System,  later  incorporated 
into  Western  Union.  It  was  doubtless  a  source 
of  pride  to  New  Canaanites  to  have  this  visible 
connection  with  those  two  metropolises  ( or  is  it 
metropoli?),  but  it  was  of  little  practical  value 
because  the  lines  passed  through  without  stop¬ 
ping— there  was  no  New  Canaan  connection. 
So  Lucius  Monroe  built  a  telegraph  line  of  his 
own  to  Stamford,  stringing  his  wires  on  trees 
and  fence  posts.  For  some  time  he  was  the 
owner,  operator,  lineman,  and  doubtless  the 
complaint  clerk.  The  date  of  the  building  of 
this  line  is  uncertain  but  it  was  prior  to  1869. 
In  the  Era  for  January  23,  1869,  appears  this 
notice: 

“If  the  person  who  stole  Monroe’s  telegraph 
arms  will  return  or  pay  for  them,  he  will  save  him¬ 
self  a  lot  of  trouble  as  he  was  seen  and  recognized.” 

Eventually  Monroe’s  private  line  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Western  Union  system.  The 
suspicion  will  not  down  that  Monroe  had  no¬ 
tions  of  absorbing  Western  Union  into  his  line, 
but  it  worked  out  the  other  way.  The  keys  are 
silent  and  gone  now,  but  there  are  still  many 
people  in  New  Canaan  to  whom  the  dot-dash 
of  the  Morse  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  drug 
store  as  the  smell  of  ipecac. 

Then  there  was  the  post  office.  The  post  of¬ 
fice  was  never  actually  in  the  drug  store,  but 
for  a  long  time  it  was  practically  an  annex.  For 
30  years  or  more,  ending  around  1900,  the  post 
office  was  next  door,  in  a  building  torn  down  a 
few  years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  First  Na¬ 
tional.  Here,  of  an  evening,  people  waited 
while  the  postal  clerk  sorted  the  mail  (some¬ 


times  there  were  even  two  sacks  of  it),  and 
then  crossed  the  alley  for  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
or  a  hot  chocolate.  And  under  both  Cleveland 
administrations  Lucius  Monroe  was  post¬ 
master. 

The  year  1868  was  a  big  one  for  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  That  was  the  year  that  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Canaan  Railroad  (See  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Aug.  7,  1947).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Lucius  Monroe  was  an  incorporator  of  the  new 
railroad  company,  somehow  the  drug  store 
missed  getting  the  ticket  office  and  freight 
depot.  However,  the  coming  of  the  cars  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  line  for  Monroe  to  follow.  Believ- 
ing  apparently,  that  boom  days  were  just 
around  the  corner,  in  the  fall  of  1868  he  opened, 
in  the  rear  of  the  drug  store,  an  office  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  etc.  “This”  remarked  the  Era,  “is  a 
novelty  among  us,  one  of  the  necessities  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  progressive  activity  of  the  town.” 
Thus  the  drug  store  became  the  first  of  New 
Canaan’s  many  real  estate  offices,  as  well  as  the 
first  (and  probably  only)  stockbroker’s  office. 

To  make  sure  that  the  public  could  find  his 
busy  emporium,  even  on  the  darkest  night,  in 
1870  Monroe  put  up  a  lamp  on  a  pole  in  front 
of  the  store.  “This,”  said  the  Era,  “is  useful  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  the  general  public.  The 
lamp  burns  gasoline,  and  gives  a  clear  and 
good  light.”  This  was  not  only  New  Canaan’s 
first  street  light,  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  only 
street  light.  When  that  new  fangled  thing 
called  the  electric  light  finally  reached  New 
Canaan,  about  1897,  the  first  subscribers  were 
the  drug  store,  the  post  office  and  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

Various  other  business  enterprises  were  con¬ 
nected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  drug 
store.  Sometime  prior  to  1865  Monroe  became 
interested  in  what  was  then  a  great  novelty:  a 
fire  extinguisher.  So  Monroe’s  drug  store  be¬ 
came  the  office  of  L.  M.  Monroe  &  Co.,  agents 
for  the  National  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  a  sense,  the  drug  store  even  had  a  Bos¬ 
ton  office;  at  least  Monroe  did.  In  spite  of  his 
many  local  activities  he  found  time  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  installation  in  many  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities  of  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Tele- 
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graph— the  system  still  in  almost  universal  use. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  anti-fire  activity  that  got 
Monroe  interested  in  water.  As  early  as  the  80s 
he  began  preaching  public  water  supply.  In 
1891  about  a  score  of  citizens,  including  Lucius 
Monroe  and  Benjamin  P.  Mead,  petitioned  for 
a  town  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  “having  the  town  build  a 
water  system.”  When  the  voters  turned  it  down, 
Monroe  and  Mead  decided  to  build  their  own 
water  system.  In  1893  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Lucius  M.  Monroe,  John  F.  Bliss,  George  F. 
Lockwood,  Benjamin  P.  Mead,  Francis  E. 
Weed,  George  M.  Olmstead  and  E.  H.  Phipps 
as  incorporators  of  the  New  Canaan  Water 
Company.  In  May  of  that  year  books  were 
opened  for  receiving  stock  subscriptions.  The 
principal  stockholders  were  the  Meads,  the 
Monroes  and  a  Mr.  Pardee  of  New  Haven.  In 
November  of  1894  work  was  started  on  the 
dam,  and  before  long  the  water  system  was  an 


accomplished  fact.  Lucius  Monroe  was  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  holding  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1916,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  And  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
office  of  the  New  Canaan  Water  Company  was 
the  New  Canaan  Drug  Store. 

In  spite  of  the  many  side  lines  of  the  earlier 
days,  the  drug  store  was  essentially  a  drug 
store,  and  as  a  drug  store  it  is  still  there,  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Time  has 
brought  changes,  of  course.  Western  Union 
and  the  water  company  have  grown  up  and 
have  offices  of  their  own.  That  home-made  ice 
cream  is  now  only  a  fading  memory.  Gone  too, 
is  the  once  familiar  figure  of  Lucius  Monroe, 
sitting  in  the  front  window  of  his  store,  watch¬ 
ing  New  Canaan  go  about  its  affairs.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  But  in 
spite  of  this  handicap,  little  went  on  in  New 
Canaan  that  he  missed;  very  little. 


THE  CHICHESTER-ALEXANDER- 

OWEN  HOUSE 

Helen  Laird  Bailey,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[September  4,  1947] 


In  the  diary  of  the  Reverend  William  Drum¬ 
mond  in  1772,  we  read  that  he  called  upon 
Abraham  Chichester  and  his  wife  Jerusha, 
their  children,  Martha  and  Jerusha,  Abraham, 
David,  Nathan  and  Stephen.  They  were  living 
on  a  farm  which  Abraham  had  bought  in  1770 
from  Joshua  Hait  who  was  one  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  proprietors.  Hait  owned  hundreds  of 
acres,  all  west  of  the  Perambulation  line,  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  land  that  he  sold  to 
Abraham  is  the  site  of  the  house  now  owned 


and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Owen.  There 
are  no  records  to  tell  us  when  this  house  was 
built,  nor  do  we  know  the  builder’s  name,  al¬ 
though  some  believe  that  it  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Weed  family.  The  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Chichester  farm  was  owned  by  the  Weeds 
and  there  is  extant  a  will  of  one  Charles  Weed 
probated  in  1759  leaving  to  his  son  Charles 
“The  new  frame  house  yt  is  now  in  building, 
together  with  the  boards,  shingles  and  nails 
already  provided,  and  sum  of  <£15  towards 
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The  Chichester- Alexander-O wen  House 


his  paying  the  workmen  in  finishing  his  bd. 
house.”  This  house  is  probably  the  one  now 
owned  by  Morton  Adams. 

We  do  know  that  the  Owen  house  was 
standing  in  1779  on  Weed  Street  at  the  Wa- 
hackme  junction  and  we  find  Nathan,  son  of 
Abraham  living  there  with  his  wife.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  American  Revolution  for  he  and 
his  father  and  his  brothers,  David  and  Abra¬ 
ham,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ridgefield.  The 
records  show  that  Nathan  and  his  wife  became 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
1779. 

Nathan  and  his  descendants  occupied  the 


house  for  117  years  until  1896  when  the  owner, 
Mrs.  Francis  Chichester,  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  D.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  Mathais  and  Naomi  St.  John.  Her 
interest  in  the  early  history  of  New  Canaan 
prompted  her  to  persuade  the  town  to  change 
the  name  Chichester  Avenue  to  Wahackme 
Road.  She  built  the  large  house  now  owned  by 
Arthur  Syzk  and  used  the  old  Chichester  house 
as  a  guest  house.  At  the  time  of  her  purchase 
the  old  house  stood  close  to  Wahackme  Road. 
She  had  it  removed  to  a  site  northwest  of  its 
original  position,  the  old  outside  kitchen  and 
a  front  porch  were  taken  off  and  the  cellar  was 
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eliminated.  During  a  brief  period  it  served  as 
an  antique  shop  and  a  tea  room  and  was  called 
the  Greenley  Tea  Room. 

In  1932  Mrs.  Alexander’s  heirs  sold  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  who  had  the 
old  house  remodelled  into  the  present  charm¬ 
ing  residence.  For  a  few  years  it  was  rented 
to  various  families  until  1940  when  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  Owen  who  has  occupied  it  ever 
since. 

The  old  house  has  sheltered  its  several  fam¬ 
ilies  for  approximately  170  years  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  consider  the  different  traditions 
that  have  come  under  its  roof.  First  were  the 
Chichesters,  New  England  farmers  who  tilled 
the  soil  and  whose  sons  defended  their  coun¬ 
try  during  the  war  against  England.  Then  Mrs. 
Alexander,  whose  roots  were  in  New  England 
but  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  south. 
Her  father  was  a  St.  John  from  the  Silver  Mine 
Valley,  who  left  here  as  a  young  man  and 
achieved  wealth  and  distinction  in  the  south. 
His  daughter  returned  to  search  the  records 
of  her  family  history  and  stayed  to  build  a  fine 
mansion  on  New  England  soil,  in  the  tradition 
of  the  great  Mississippi  plantation  houses.  One 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Historical  Society  is  a 
small  saucer  made  to  commemorate  the 
launching  of  the  Mississippi  river  boat,  the 
Or  line  St.  John,  named  for  Mrs.  Alexander. 


These  were  the  traditions  she  brought  and  to 
the  town  she  gave  her  time  and  ability.  She 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  New  Canaan  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  These 
are  only  two  of  the  many  far  reaching  things 
that  she  did. 

The  house  has  known  the  influence  of  the 
south  a  second  time  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Owen  who  represents  the  finest  traditions  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  She  was  born  Melanie 
Risland  in  Mt.  Repose,  near  Natchez,  Miss., 
on  her  paternal  grandfather’s  cotton  plantation. 
The  plantation  was  part  of  a  property  deeded 
to  her  great  grandfather,  John  Bisland,  by  the 
Spanish  government  in  1767  at  which  time  the 
region  was  known  as  the  Province  of  West 
Florida.  Subsequently  her  family  moved  to 
New  Orleans  where  she  spent  her  girlhood  and 
where  as  a  young  lady  she  was  chosen  Queen 
of  one  of  their  famous  balls.  She  was  married 
in  New  York  and  lived  abroad  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  first  World  War  when  she  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  later  came  to  New 
Canaan  to  live.  Like  her  predecessors  in  the 
house  she  too  has  given  most  generously  of 
her  time  and  ability  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  her  home  is  a  delightful  re¬ 
flection  of  all  the  fine  people  who  have  lived 
in  it. 


THE  NORWALK  DAM 


M.  Farmer  Murphy,  Author 


Melbourne  Brindle,  Artist 


[ November  20,  1947] 


Norwalk  Lake  Dam  spans  the  valley  of  the 
Silver  Mine  River  about  100  yards  north  of 
North  Wilton  Road  where  this  highway  be¬ 
comes  a  causeway  over  the  upper  end  of  the 
Grupe  reservoir.  It  rises  75  feet  above  the  val¬ 


ley  floor  and  when  completed  in  December, 
1946,  represented  a  gestation  period  of  30  years 
or  more.  At  least  that  long  ago  the  Norwalk  au¬ 
thorities  began  to  talk  of  building  another  re¬ 
servoir  at  or  near  this  site,  the  discussion  being 


The  Norwalk  Dam 


serious  enough  to  keep  owners  of  property  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  proposed  location  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  for  many  years  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  them. 

First  excavations  for  the  dam  were  begun  in 
the  last  part  of  October,  1945,  and  after  it  was 
finished  on  December  6,  1946,  the  gates  were 
closed,  the  flow  of  the  stream  was  backed  up 
and  when  the  water  began  to  run  over  the  spill¬ 
way  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1947,  it  had 
submerged  80  acres  of  land  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  words  of  local  tradition.  For 
the  region  which  is  now  a  lake  and  the  land 
surrounding  it  had  been  in  the  1800’s  and  be¬ 
fore  a  scene  of  activities  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
community.  And,  according  to  stories  handed 
down,  industries  located  here  had  extended 
their  influence  during  the  Revolution  by  pro¬ 
ducing  important  materials  for  the  Continental 
army. 

Buried  under  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  the 
sites  of  two  old  mills  and  the  dam  and  mill- 
race  of  a  third.  One  mill  located  near  the  New 
York  state  line  was  built  toward  the  end  of  the 


18th  century  by  one  Michael  Lockwood  and 
little  information  about  it  seems  to  have  come 
down.  A  second  mill  a  short  distance  down 
stream  was  built  by  Michael  Lockwood’s  son, 
Michael,  Jr.  According  to  stories  told  by  those 
who  were  already  “old  settlers”  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  century,  this  was  a  smelter  where 
iron  ore  carted  from  the  Tilly  Foster  mine  in 
New  York  state  was  worked.  It  is  told  that  the 
ore  was  drawn  by  ox  teams  which  took  a  week 
to  make  the  round  trip,  the  owner  of  a  team 
receiving  $5  for  each  load.  A  special  piece  of 
embroidery  to  this  tale  is  that  in  this  mill  were 
forged  some  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain 
which  the  Continentals  str  ung  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  at  West  Point  to  prevent  British  ships  from 
sailing  further  up  the  river. 

The  third  mill,  also  built  and  operated  by 
Michael  Lockwood,  Jr.,  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  just  north  of  the  bridge  on 
North  Wilton  Road  and  about  100  yards  below 
the  new  dam.  A  stone  dam  for  this  mill  blocked 
the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upstream  and  the 
mill-race  ran  along  the  east  bank  to  discharge 
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its  water  into  the  well  housing  the  mill  wheel. 
The  abutments  of  the  old  dam  were  still  stand¬ 
ing  when  work  on  the  new  dam  began  and  the 
mill-race  could  be  plainly  followed  until  it 
was  obliterated  by  excavating  operations.  How¬ 
ever,  a  part  of  it  remains  and  the  wheel  pit  still 
stands  almost  complete. 

According  to  papers  of  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society,  from  which  many  of  the 
statements  in  this  article  are  taken,  this  mill 
was  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill  and  woolen  mill.  It 
was  taken  over  by  Carmi  Lockwood,  son  of 
Michael,  Jr.,  around  1830.  Later  Carmi  Lock- 
wood  had  Curtis  Finch  as  a  partner  and  still 
later  Finch  took  possession  of  the  property. 
From  the  best  available  information  the  mill 
must  have  ceased  operations  75  to  80  years 
ago.  Until  quite  recently  the  stones  of  the  grist 
mill  that  ground  the  grain  lay  about  near 
where  the  old  mill  stood.  The  crumbling  cellar 
walls  of  a  half  dozen  abandoned  dwellings  are 
to  be  found  within  half  a  mile  of  the  old  mill  as 
well  as  several  ancient  houses  still  standing 
and  occupied,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  life 
that  once  clustered  about  this  useful  enterprise. 

Norwalk  Lake  is  the  fourth  reservoir  to  be 
constructed  by  the  First  Taxing  District  of  the 
city  of  Norwalk  in  order  to  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  the  city.  The  first  built, 
Grupe  reservoir,  bears  the  date  1871;  Scott  re¬ 
servoir,  situated  over  the  New  York  state  line 
in  Lewisboro,  came  many  years  later,  and 
Brown  reservoir,  also  in  Lewisboro,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1909-10. 

When  filled  to  capacity  Norwalk  Lake  will 
impound  550  million  gallons  of  water,  which 
is  150  million  gallons  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  other  three  reservoirs  combined.  The 
close  to  a  billion  gallons  capacity  of  all  four 
reservoirs  is  considered  to  be  a  year’s  supply 
for  the  city  of  Norwalk,  daily  consumption 
being  about  three  million  gallons. 

The  overall  length  of  the  dam  at  the  top  is 
1,012  feet,  its  height  above  bed  rock  is  105  feet 
and  above  the  ground  level  of  the  valley  75 
feet.  It  is  nine  feet  wide  at  the  top  while  at  the 
deepest  section  of  the  base  the  width  is  77  feet. 
The  elevation  of  the  flow  line,  that  is,  where 


the  water  comes  over  the  200  foot  spillway,  is 
370  feet  above  sea  level.  The  spillway  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  a  flood  flow  of  8,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  a  second. 

The  cost  of  the  dam  was  approximately 
$950,000,  which  happens  to  represent  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  1,000  gallons  of  the  total  capacity 
of  all  four  reservoirs  which  is  948,000,000  gal¬ 
lons.  When  completed  the  dam  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  service  without  more  ado,  but 
on  April  13,  1947,  there  was  a  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  at  the  site.  Commissoner  William  J.  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Norwalk,  presided  over  the  ceremonies 
and  every  one  who  had  had  any  official  con¬ 
nection  with  the  building  of  the  structure  — 
and  some  who  hadn’t— spoke  their  pieces  to  a 
gathering  of  several  hundred  persons  and  into 
a  microphone  for  electrical  transcription  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  Hence  any  future  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  dam  will  not  have  the  difficulty 
in  gathering  complete  and  exact  information 
about  it  that  hampers  those  delving  into  the 
history  of  dams  of  75  and  100  years  ago. 

A  bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  concrete  para¬ 
pet  of  the  dam  at  its  eastern  end  bears  this 
inscription: 

CITY  OF  NORWALK 
FIRST  TAXING  DISTRICT 
Norwalk  Lake  Dam 
1946 

Commissioners 

William  J.  Powers  John  D.  Milne 

Charles  E.  Sutton  Henry  H.  Hefferan 

Robert  J.  Lahey 
District  Clerk 

Buck,  Seifert  &  Jost 

Consulting  Engineers 

John  E.  Riordan 
District  Engineer 

E.  W.  Foley  Associates  Co.,  Inc., 

Contractors 

Although  erected  at  a  point  almost  half  way 
through  the  20th  century,  Norwalk  Lake  Dam 


symbolizes  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
ways  of  life.  This  divergence  began  to  appear 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Then  the 
simple  forms  of  power  were  being  discarded 
in  favor  of  highly  developed,  complex  forms. 
New  sources  of  energy  were  discovered  and 
developed  and  the  whole  industrial  system 
was  rapidly  mechanized.  The  small  stone  and 
earth  dams  of  the  Lockwood  mills  were  built 
by  hand  labor,  or  ox  teams,  stone-boats,  crow¬ 
bars  and  block  and  tackle.  Progress  was  slow 
and  painful.  Even  in  the  construction  of  the 
Brown  reservoir  as  late  as  1909  no  machinery 
of  the  type  now  in  universal  use  was  employed. 
The  excavating  was  done  with  plows,  scrapers 
and  horses. 

A  vast  chasm  separates  these  two  worlds. 
Stone-boat  drawn  by  oxen  looks  across  to  gaso¬ 
line  driven  truck;  block  and  tackle  to  giant 
crane,  steam-shovel,  compressors  and  transit 
mixers;  working  day  of  dawn  to  sunset  to  one 
of  eight  hours.  Not  only  the  Lockwood  dams, 
but  also  Grupe,  Scott  and  Brown  reservoirs 
stand  for  a  fixed  past  which  is  beyond  recap¬ 
ture,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Norwalk  Lake  Dam 
representing  the  fluid  present  with  all  the  gad¬ 
gets  and  contraptions  of  a  machine  age.  But 
while  outmoded  in  form  and  dress  the  older 


lakes  have  something  the  youngest  hasn’t  got. 
The  new-comer  may  dwarf  them  all  in  size, 
in  symmetry  and  in  capacity,  but  they  have 
personality— they  are  Grupe  and  Scott  and 
Brown.  They  are  related  to  life,  there  is  a 
flavor  about  them  of  locality,  a  hint  of  people 
and  what  they  did  and  how  they  lived,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  could  tell  a  story.  Yet  Nor¬ 
walk  Lake  Dam  is  suitably  named.  Its  walls 
stand  stark  and  smooth,  severe  and  cold.  Its 
bleakness  and  austerity  invited  a  bald,  aca¬ 
demic,  dictionary  title.  The  name  fits  now.  But 
perhaps  when  time  has  softened  its  contours 
and  grass  and  shrubbery  have  healed  the  scars 
of  its  building,  the  name  too  will  lose  some  of 
its  aridity. 

The  waters  of  the  lake,  edged  with  a  deep 
border  of  green  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
mirroring  the  gorgeous  colors  of  dying  foliage 
in  autumn,  are  bound  to  give  pleasure  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  never  cast  a  glance  on  the  valley 
before.  Yet  to  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  terrain  in  past  years  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  pleasant  waters  are  a  fair  exchange 
for  the  acres  of  laurel,  the  fruitful  blueberry 
bushes  and  the  stately  trees  of  oak,  maple  and 
beech  which  they  have  obliterated. 


THE  BETTS-B  AG  LEY  HOUSE 


Eleanor  Caskey,  Author 


Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[November  25,  1947] 


The  white  shingle  cottage  on  the  Bagley  estate 
on  Oenoke  Ridge  is  probably  the  oldest  house 
on  the  ridge.  Built  about  1730,  when  Oenoke 
was  Canaan  Ridge,  it  is  the  salt  box  type.  Its 
exterior  is  much  the  same  as  originally,  except 
that  at  one  time  a  narrow  porch  was  built 


across  the  front  and  two  dormers  and  a  small 
dairy  room  were  added  in  the  back.  It  is  a 
well-constructed  house,  snug  and  tight,  and 
its  present  fine  condition  is  a  tribute  to  the 
workmanship  of  its  builder,  John  Betts,  Senior, 
the  carpenter,  who  built  it  for  his  son  more  than 
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200  years  ago.  The  interior  has  been  remodeled 
probably  several  times,  but  some  of  the  old 
woodwork  remains.  The  hand  hewn  beams  and 
handmade  nails  remain,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
old,  wide  floor  boards.  Upstairs,  the  original 
oak  floor  boards  form  the  present  floor,  and 
the  attic  is  floored  with  fine  oak  (some  of  it 
quartered);  downstairs,  the  original  boards 
were  pine  and  in  all  except  one  room  have 
been  covered  with  new  flooring.  They  may  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  cellar,  under  the  new 
floor.  There  is  some  interesting  paneling  in  the 
living  room  and  dining  room;  one  wall  of  a 
small  room,  now  the  laundry,  is  paneled  with 
feather-edged  Connecticut  paneling,  and  in 
the  downstairs  bedroom,  which  was  once  the 
kitchen,  are  handmade  doors  with  original 
hinges  and  a  charming  corner  cupboard  with 
a  few  early  glass  panes. 


In  1887,  when  Professor  Charles  Riley  Ab¬ 
bott  completed  the  brick  house  which  is  now 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagley,  the  cottage 
was  moved  from  its  original  setting  and  the 
base  of  the  stone  chimney  and  the  old  cellar 
were  filled  in.  Perhaps  some  interesting  things 
might  be  brought  to  light  if  anyone  should  ex¬ 
cavate  where  a  slight  depression  can  be  seen 
in  the  lawn  near  the  little  Camperdown  elm 
tree.  At  the  time  the  cottage  was  moved,  the 
interior  was  remodeled.  A  hall  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  front  rooms  and  a  new  stair 
going  from  front  to  back  was  built  to  replace 
the  narrow  one  which  formerly  went  across 
the  entrance  way  in  front  of  the  big  chimney. 
The  fireplace  openings  in  the  living  room  and 
dining  room  were  closed  and  paneled  to  match 
the  remainder  of  the  wall  and  the  mantels,  if 
any,  were  removed.  New  window  frames  on 
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the  first  floor  and  new  sashes  and  glass  were 
added  at  that  time.  Later  on,  when  the  house 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cannon,  a  fire¬ 
place  and  mantel  were  added  to  the  dining 
room. 

The  house  was  moved  back  from  the  road 
in  1887.  A  few  years  later  it  found  itself  still 
further  back  when  Oenoke  was  straightened 
and  moved  to  the  west.  The  site  of  the  old 
highway  is  marked  for  some  distance  by  two 
rows  of  old  trees.  Doubtless  this  house,  like 
all  the  others  along  the  old  highway,  was  once 
fenced  in  by  stone  walls.  All  of  these  stone  walls 
were  contributed  by  the  property  owners  to 
the  drainage  of  the  new  highway  (which  ran 
through  swampy  ground)  and  to  this  day  are 
buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  road. 

Until  the  day  when  the  old  house  became  a 
cottage  on  the  estate,  it  had  belonged  to  only 
two  families:  the  Betts  and  the  Benedicts. 

John  Betts  purchased  the  land  on  which  he 
was  to  build  this  house  in  1729  from  Daniel 
Keeler  for  £80.  Sometime  between  1729  and 
1733,  he  married  Sara  Gregory  and  built  his 
home,  his  father,  John  Betts,  Sr.,  the  carpenter, 
being  the  builder.  The  house  is  referred  to  in 
deeds,  dated  1740  and  1743,  and  Sara,  his  wife, 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  1741. 

When  John  Betts  died  in  1760,  the  house 
passed  one-half  to  his  widow,  Sara,  and  one- 
half  to  one  of  his  sons,  Jesse,  subject  to  the 
widow’s  dower  rights.  The  bill  of  distribution 
in  1761  recites  “the  half  of  ye  house  ye  East 
End  of  it  to  be  hers  forever”  and  goes  on  to 
say  “the  widow’s  dowry  during  her  widow¬ 
hood  one-half  of  the  west  end  of  ye  house  and 


half  of  ye  barn  together  with  a  privilege  to  go 
to  and  from  the  same  and  a  convenient  garden 
spot  .  .  .  also  one-half  the  well  and  one-half 
the  fruit  trees  .  .  .” 

In  1771,  Sara  Betts  and  her  son,  Nehemiah 
(who  had  meanwhile  acquired  Jesse’s  interests) 
conveyed  the  house  to  Nathaniel  Benedict. 
Nathaniel  in  1782  gave  it  to  his  son,  Isaac.  The 
Benedicts  were  a  long-lived  family.  Nathaniel 
lived  to  be  90  and  Isaac  was  in  his  90th  year 
when  he  died  in  1841  and  was  buried  in  Parade 
Burying  Ground.  He  had  occupied  his  home¬ 
stead  for  60  years.  At  his  death,  the  house 
passed  to  his  daughter,  Lorana  Benedict  Whit¬ 
lock  (whose  lifelong  home  it  had  also  been) 
and  she  continued  to  occupy  it  with  her  hus¬ 
band  until  her  death  in  1881.  On  the  map  of 
1867  it  was  known  as  the  Whitlock  house. 

In  1882,  the  estate  of  Lorana  Benedict  Whit¬ 
lock  sold  the  property  to  Charles  R.  Abbott 
who  built  the  brick  house.  Since  that  time  it 
has  not  been  independently  owned  but  has 
passed  with  the  ownership  of  the  brick  house. 
After  the  death  of  Professor  Abbott  in  1901,  his 
widow  sold  the  property  to  William  C.  Clarke. 
Clarke  died  in  1907  and  the  property  was  sold 
to  A.  H.  Mulliken  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Thomas 
F.  Cale  in  1925.  Cale  sold  it  to  Dr.  A.  Benson 
Cannon  in  1933,  and  it  remained  the  property 
of  Dr.  Cannon  until  March,  1946,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Bagley.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  this  time,  this  old  house  was  used 
as  a  superintendent’s  cottage.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  P.  Bowes. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH 


Fannie  de  G.  Hastings,  Author 


Edwin  A.  Fox,  Artist 


[December  4,  1947] 


The  earliest  Christian  Science  services  in  New 
Canaan  were  informal  meetings  in  private 
homes,  where  a  few  students  gathered  to  read 
the  Lesson-Sermon  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
present  organization,  first  known  as  Christian 
Science  Society  of  New  Canaan,  represents  the 
work  of  the  earlier  Christian  Scientists  in  New 
Canaan  and  of  a  new  group  of  students.  In 
1923  this  combined  group  held  services  in  a 
room  in  the  Playhouse  Building  which  it  had 
rented  for  the  purpose.  A  year  later  formal 
action  was  taken  toward  organizing  as  a 
branch  of  The  Mother  Church.  The  First 


Church  of  Christ,  Scientists,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  room  in  the  Playhouse  Building  served 
very  well  for  over  two  years  when  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Advertiser  Biulding 
was  rented.  This  room  was  larger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  the  previous  one,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  increased  attendance  at 
church  services  and  the  Sunday  School,  which 
also  had  been  organized,  would  make  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  seek  larger  quarters. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  a  desirable  lot  on 
South  Avenue  at  a  reasonable  price  presented 
itself;  and  the  lot  was  purchased.  However, 
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conditions  did  not  seem  propitious  for  building 
in  the  near  future,  though  the  need  for  new 
quarters  was  becoming  urgent.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  an  opportunity  came  to  buy  the 
building,  pictured  above,  at  79  Elm  Street.  The 
purchase  was  made  and  alterations  carried  out 
with  success.  On  Sunday  morning,  December 
30,  1934,  this  building  was  ready  for  the  first 
service  our  Society  was  to  hold  in  its  new  home. 

In  1937,  the  organization  then  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications,  Christian  Science  So¬ 
ciety  applied  and  received  permission  to 
change  its  name  to  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  New  Canaan. 

Final  payment  on  the  mortgage  having  been 
made,  the  present  church  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  services  held  on  Sunday,  February  25, 
1945. 

The  activities  of  this  church  are  many  and 
varied.  The  Sunday  School,  already  mentioned 
has  functioned  uninterruptedly,  and  during 
the  past  year  several  structural  changes  were 
made  in  the  building  to  afford  more  space  for 
increasing  numbers,  both  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  at  the  services.  This  included  the  removal 
of  certain  partitions,  the  extending  of  one  wall 
and  much  redecorating. 

Next  to  the  main  auditorium  are  now  located 
the  Librarian’s  room  and  a  very  attractive 
Reading  Room,  decorated  in  soft  tones  of  blue 
green  and  cherry.  This  Reading  Room  is  open 
to  the  public  Mondays  through  Fridays  from 
12  to  2  o’clock.  Here  the  Rible  and  all  author¬ 


ized  Christian  Science  literature  may  be  read, 
borrowed  or  purchased. 

During  the  war  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  building  was  used  as  a  War  Relief  Work 
Room  and  large  numbers  of  cases  of  food  and 
clothing  were  packed  there  and  shipped  over¬ 
seas.  This  work  continued  to  function  through 
last  year. 

Recently  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
present  structure,  however  attractive,  has  cer¬ 
tain  definite  space  limitations  unsuitable  for 
an  expanding  membership  and  attendance. 
Therefore,  with  an  eye  to  the  not  too  distant 
future,  a  most  desirable  lot  situated  on  Park 
Street  and  St.  John’s  Place  has  been  purchased 
by  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  When  building  conditions  become  more 
normal  a  new  church  home  will  rise  on  this 
site,  architecturally  in  keeping  with  the  two 
colonial  churches  that  face  God’s  Acre. 

In  a  message  to  a  branch  church  ( quoted  in 
The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  and  Mis¬ 
cellany,  page  195)  Mary  Baker  Eddy  wrote: 
“The  praiseworthy  success  of  this  church,  and 
its  united  efforts  to  build  an  edifice  in  which 
to  worship  the  infinite,  sprang  from  the  tem¬ 
ples  erected  first  in  the  hearts  of  its  members— 
the  unselfed  love  that  builds  without  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heaven  of  Spirit.  God  grant  that 
this  unity  remain,  and  that  you  continue  to 
build,  rebuild,  adorn  and  fill  these  spiritual 
temples  with  grace,  Truth  and  Love.” 


THE  BIRD  SANCTUARY 


Ruth  M.  Starrett,  Author  William  A.  McNarb,  Artist 


[December  11,  1947] 


Three  hundred  years  ago  a  grey  squirrel,  with 
no  more  systematic  plan  for  its  retrieval  than 
the  grey  squirrels  of  today  manifest,  planted 


the  white  oak  acorn  which  grew  into  the  great 
tree  guarding  our  New  Canaan  Bird  Sanctuary 
gate.  There  was,  of  course,  no  Old  Stamford 


The  Bird  Sanctuary 


Road  in  that  day  and  by  the  time  it  came  along 
generations  later  the  oak  had  reached  a  stature 
and  a  spread  which  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  road  builders.  It  was  not  hewn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  march  of  progress  as  its  lesser 


brethren  were,  but  was  left  standing  by  the 
roadside. 

Back  of  the  oak  was  an  area  of  swamp  and 
wooded  hillside,  a  little  cleared  land  and  a  run¬ 
ning  brook.  There  were  no  houses  near  by.  The 
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first  owners  of  the  tract  were  probably  Seeleys, 
a  name  which  recurs  frequently  in  early  New 
Canaan  records.  The  forest  growth,  originally 
oak  and  chestnut,  was  lumbered  and  followed 
by  swamp  maple  with  lesser  varieties  of  several 
kinds.  It  was  just  one  of  those  many  tracts  of 
little  economic  value. 

A  good  many  years  later,  1868  to  be  exact, 
the  first  little  old  wood  burning  engine  with 
one  or  two  cars  behind  came  chugging  its  noisy 
way  up  from  Stamford,  its  shrill  whistle  startl¬ 
ing  the  denizens  of  the  section  with  more  than 
a  hint  of  lost  serenity.  Because  of  its  heavy  un¬ 
derbrush  the  area  was  a  veritable  jungle.  The 
only  humans  ever  to  penetrate  its  swampy  cat- 
brier  tangles  were  an  occasional  trapper  or  the 
fishermen  whom  nothing  could  ever  daunt  so 
long  as  there  were  trout  in  the  little  east  branch 
of  the  Noroton  River. 

Our  great  oak  had  meantime  attained  its  full 
stature  and  started  to  grow  old.  Some  of  its 
limbs  had  broken  off  and  decay  was  threaten¬ 
ing  its  sturdy  trunk  but  it  still  stood,  a  land¬ 
mark  among  the  notable  trees  in  town. 

In  1916  a  group  of  men  and  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  New  Canaan’s  well-being  organized 
themselves  as  the  New  Canaan  Bird  Protec¬ 
tive  Society.  The  late  Harry  B.  Thayer  was  one 
of  its  early  presidents  and  its  purpose  was  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state  and  national  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  program  for  the  making  and  enforc¬ 
ing  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  bird  life.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  group  had  ever  indulged 
in  robin  pot  pie  or  partaken  of  flicker  stew, 
though  some  of  them  may  have  robbed  birds’ 
nests  in  an  early  unregenerate  youth.  A  dawn¬ 
ing  love  of  nature  frequently  manifested  itself 
in  those  days  in  a  collection  of  birds’  eggs.  But 
now  they  shared  the  awakening  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  birds’  rights  and  the  important 
part  a  teeming  bird  life  has  esthetically  and 
economically  in  our  civilization.  There  were 
dangers  which  threatened  its  extermination 
and  it  was  time  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  society  had  just  got  well  organized  when 
the  first  World  War  came  along  and  naturally 
became  the  major  concern  of  all  good  citizens 
for  the  time  being.  The  activities  of  the  Bird 
Protective  Society  lapsed,  but  in  1921  when 


life  was  resuming  its  peacetime  routine  it  re¬ 
newed  its  campaign  for  bird  protection. 

This  took  the  form  of  distribution  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  occasional  lectures  and  the 
encouragement  of  bird  feeding  stations  around 
people’s  houses.  It  advocated  belling  the  fam¬ 
ily  cat  and  diverting  the  small  boy  with  his 
sling  shot  to  more  constructive  pursuits.  A  defi¬ 
nite  and  well  worded  statement  of  the  society’s 
aims  was  formulated  inviting  membership  in 
the  society  and  a  general  participation  in  its 
program. 

It  was  thus  at  first  a  modest  and  unassuming 
program,  but  presently  the  society  had  growing 
pains  and  began  to  feel  the  need  for  a  fenced 
sanctuary  where  nesting  birds  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  marauders,  their  habits  studied 
and  year  ’round  residence  invited  by  winter 
feeding.  It  was  a  not  too  ambitious  concept, 
for  it  only  contemplated  fencing  a  borrowed  or 
rented  section  of  woodland  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  village.  But  like  many  another 
infant  project  it  grew  and  expanded  into  an 
ambitious  plan  to  raise  funds  and  buy  itself  a 
sanctuary. 

The  officers  began  to  look  around  for  suitable 
territory  and  called  in  Wilbur  Smith,  a  natural¬ 
ist  of  Norwalk  who  had  explored  Fairfield 
County  from  end  to  end.  The  area  back  of  our 
great  oak  was  brought  to  his  attention  and 
after  a  thorough  study  of  its  varying  types  of 
terrain,  he  pronounced  it  unusually  well  suited 
for  a  bird  sanctuary.  It  had  upland  and  swamp, 
wooded  and  open  areas,  much  of  the  seed  and' 
berry  growth  upon  which  birds  depend  for 
sustenance  and  a  pleasant  little  stream  mean¬ 
dering  throughout  its  length.  Moreover  it  lay 
adjacent  to  a  large  tract,  as  yet  undeveloped, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  town  for  a 
park  by  the  Mead  family. 

How  within  the  next  three  years  those  17 
acres  were  actually  acquired  and  fenced 
through  the  generosity  of  a  New  Canaan  sum¬ 
mer  resident,  Mrs.  Barend  Van  Gerbig,  is  an 
important  phase  of  this  tale,  but  too  long  and 
involved  to  be  told  as  a  part  of  this  story  which 
is,  after  all,  supposed  to  be  mostly  about  our 
great  oak  that  now  came  into  its  own. 

The  sympathetic  assistance  of  the  Bartlett 
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Tree  Specialists  of  Stamford  was  enlisted  to 
trim,  fertilize  and  arrest  its  further  decay  and 
so  great  and  generous  was  their  interest  that 
they  “adopted”  it  as  one  of  several  notable 
trees  under  their  care  in  the  county  and  have 
ever  since,  at  their  own  expense,  supervised  its 
welfare.  Its  response  and  gratitude  for  their 
care  is  for  all  to  see.  No  longer  jagged  limbs 
and  decaying  crevices  proclaim  its  old  age.  In 
renewed  youth  and  pomp  the  great  oak  stands, 
the  officially  proclaimed  guardian  of  our  sanc¬ 
tuary  gate. 

No  sooner  had  the  society  its  sanctuary,  how¬ 
ever,  than  other  pressing  needs  and  aspirations 
presented  themselves.  The  services  of  a  warden 
were  seen  to  be  imperative;  a  house  to  func¬ 
tion  as  meeting  room,  museum,  library  and  gen¬ 
eral  headquarters;  a  landscaping  program  to 
lay  out  trails,  develop  pools  for  water  fowl;  a 
planting  program  to  conserve  and  increase  the 
wild  flower  and  fern  population,  which  was 
already  considerable  and  finally,  an  education¬ 
al  program  to  interest  the  children  of  the  town 
in  the  sanctuary  facilities  and  teach  them  the 
lessons  of  conservation.  All  these  adjuncts  have 
been  forthcoming  and  others  as  well. 

The  sanctuary  managers  for  a  time  tried  to 
get  on  with  part  time  wardens.  Wilbur  Smith 
himself  was  the  first  one,  and  then,  after  a  series 
of  others  over  two  or  three  years,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  raise  funds  by  general  appeal  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  full  time  man.  Someone  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  chanced  to  know  about  a  young  man  living 
close  by  the  sanctuary  whose  hobby  was  birds 
and  wild  flowers.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Weed  and  Duryea  firm  at  the  time,  but  they 
secured  his  release  and  Clinton  Bartow  came 
to  be  the  presiding  genius  over  the  sanctuary. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  nature  lovers 
from  all  over  our  country  he  has  led  along  our 
trails  or  how  many  youngsters  he  has  inspired 
with  some  of  his  own  love  for  birds  and  flowers 
through  all  these  years.  He  counts  his  sanctu¬ 
ary  visitors  now  by  the  thousands. 

While  it  was  the  aim  of  the  sanctuary  man¬ 
agers  to  keep  the  area  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
original  wild  state,  a  system  of  trails  was  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary  and  some  pools  for  water  birds. 
These  were  presently  achieved  under  the  su¬ 


pervision  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Ste¬ 
phen  B.  Hoyt.  How  he,  through  his  own  efforts 
and  certain  pressures  which  he  seems  to  know 
how  to  apply  to  any  committees  working  under 
him,  brought  a  bright  vision  to  actuality  is,  like 
the  tale  of  acquiring  the  sanctuary,  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  here,  but  it  all  came  to  pass. 

Then  up  rose  the  manager  charged  with  the 
immediate  operation  of  sanctuary  affairs,  Fred¬ 
erick  Fisher.  He  and  his  committee  secured  the 
gift  of  a  portable  house  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam¬ 
uel  Watts,  raised  the  funds  to  move  and  adapt 
it  to  our  purposes  and  as  a  finishing  touch  wan¬ 
gled  some  beautiful  furniture  for  it  from  a  New 
York  club  that  chanced  to  be  making  altera¬ 
tions  at  the  time. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  sanctuary  planting  projects  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  Canaan  Garden  Club 
and,  with  a  sense  of  inadequate  knowledge,  in¬ 
duced,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  several  fail¬ 
ures,  secured  the  help  of  Professor  Edith  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Vassar’s  botany  department,  to  make 
an  ecological  study  and  map  of  the  area.  This 
has  made  possible  a  much  more  intelligent  and 
successful  planting  program.  Visitors  in  early 
spring,  when  the  urge  to  get  out  of  doors  is 
acute,  flock  to  the  sanctuary  to  admire  and  lit¬ 
erally  to  bow  down  if  they  want  to  get  the 
subtle  fragrance  of  the  arbutus  planted  by 
Robert  Lemmon.  They  seek  out  the  spreading 
patches  of  trillium,  the  anemone  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  the  banks  white  with  bloodroot,  the 
spring  beauties  and  the  fuzzy  uncurling  fronds 
of  the  ferns. 

The  educational  aims  of  the  society  are 
furthered  by  sending  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  Audubon  summer  camps  whence 
they  bring  back  inspiration  to  pass  on  to  their 
classes. 

For  three  or  four  years  two  tame  deer  were 
popular  members  of  the  sanctuary  family,  but 
they  got  over-familiar  with  visitors  and  had  to 
be  banished.  With  their  sharp  little  hooves  they 
would  jump  up  on  people  in  their  eagerness  for 
cigarettes.  No,  they  didn’t  smoke,  they  chewed 
—and  were  a  real  menace  to  safety. 

While  all  this  development  was  going  on  in¬ 
side  the  sanctuary  gate,  quite  as  miraculous 
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a  transformation  was  taking  place  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Kelley  and  the  town  Park 
Commission  next  door.  Our  park  was  taking 
shape  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
sanctuary  was  more  than  just  a  neighbor  of  the 
park.  It  should  be  an  adjunct  of  it.  And  so  it 
became.  With  controlling  reservations  which 
still  preserve  its  original  functions  as  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  it  is  now  owned  by  the  town  and  supported 
jointly  by  the  Park  Commission  and  the  Bird 
Protective  Society. 

Today  the  gate  under  the  great  oak  is  open 
every  day  and  children  by  the  dozen  scamper 
along  the  sanctuary  paths  supervised  by  the 
ever  watchful  eye  of  Mr.  Bartow.  Grown-ups 
in  lesser  numbers  follow  the  quiet  trails  listen¬ 
ing  and  identifying  bird  notes  even  when  the 
shy  denizens  of  the  tree  tops  refuse  to  show 
themselves.  To  them  Mr.  Bartow  will  some¬ 
times  reveal  nesting  birds  in  their  artfully  con¬ 
cealed  hiding  places  or  will  lead  them  to  some 


spot  along  the  less  traversed  trails  where  the 
rarer  wild  flowers  are  abloom.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  a  little  way  down  the  main  trail  they  will 
stop  to  pay  obeisance  to  Saint  Francis  whose 
statue,  done  by  Carroll  Holliday,  watches  over 
the  sanctuary  birds.  Or  they  may  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Bartow,  for  the  sanctuary  house 
cannot  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  spend  a  profit¬ 
able  hour  in  the  house  where  is  a  small  but  well 
chosen  library  on  bird  and  wild  flower  subjects. 

Finally  just  inside  the  gate  one  will  note  a 
sturdy  young  oak  which  Henry  Kelley  has 
planted  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Van  Gerbig  and  Ste¬ 
phen  B.  Hoyt.  The  society  threatens  some  day 
to  plant  two  more  in  honor  of  Mr.  Kelley  him¬ 
self  and  Miss  Myra  Valentine  for  it  is  now  un¬ 
der  their  ministrations  and  immediate  super¬ 
vision,  as  president  and  manager,  that  the  birds 
sing,  the  flowers  bloom  and  our  great  oak 
spreads  its  benign  and  fatherly  shade  over  the 
sanctuary,  its  denizens  and  its  visitors. 


THE  GARDEN  CENTER  SITE 


Carina  Eaglesfield  Milligan,  Author  Everett  Henry,  Artist 

[December  18,  1947 ] 


“May  I  come  in?”  a  fine  upstanding  man  called 
from  a  huge  truck  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
little  brick  building  at  West  Road  and  Weed 
Street.  As  he  walked  through  the  gracious 
double  doors,  he  looked  hard  and  long  at  the 
small  desk  and  chair  salvaged  from  the  build¬ 
ing’s  former  use  as  a  school.  I  might  have  sat 
in  that  very  seat.  I  went  to  school  here— the 
only  schooling  I  ever  had.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me 
and  I  have  often  wondered  about  the  old 
place.” 

Connecticut’s  early  history  and  high  stand¬ 
ards  are  woven  into  Canaan  Parish  and  these 
pleasant  rolling  breeze-swept  acres  called  the 


Old  Church  District.  In  1732  the  cemetery  was 
started  on  West  Road  where  now  Sunset  Hill 
Road  cuts  through  the  old  Child  estate.  By 
1760  the  neighbors  were  tired  of  trekking  each 
Sunday  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Norwalk  and 
St.  John’s  in  Stamford  and  they  started  the  first 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  cemetery  walls. 

An  educated  citizen  makes  a  better  citizen 
and  in  1644  in  Hartford  it  was  enacted  into  our 
laws :  “If  there  were  50  householders,  they  shall 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to 
teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him, 
to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  chil- 
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dren  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.”  To  aug¬ 
ment  the  school  support,  a  School  Fund  was 
soon  started.  In  1733  seven  townships  in  Litch¬ 
field  County  were  sold  and  the  monies  set  aside 
for  the  fund;  and  part  of  the  proceeds  were 
added  from  the  Western  Reserve  land  in  Ohio. 
That  great  tract  of  three  and  a  half  million 
acres  had  come  to  Connecticut  by  original 
grant  from  King  Charles  the  First  and  after  the 
Revolution  was  dispersed.  From  the  very  start 
of  our  great  state,  schools  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  our  way  of  life,  and  the  children  have 
been  educated  at  home,  in  little  schools  or  in 
our  time  by  great  central  systems. 

The  first  school  building  in  the  Old  Church 
District  may  have  been  built  in  1794  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  standing  in  1800.  It  was  the  custom 
to  place  the  schools  in  a  convenient  location  on 
land  less  valuable  than  the  tillable  fields  and 
for  this  District,  now  called  the  Fourth,  the  tri¬ 


angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  West  Road 
and  Weed  Street  was  first  used. 

A  tattered  old  record  book  came  to  the  light 
of  day  in  the  rafters  of  a  nearby  attic.  What  a 
gulf  there  is  between  that  century  and  ours! 
Instead  of  the  gleaming  buses  to  carry  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  great  buildings  more  complete  and 
broad  than  the  colleges  of  their  time,  rutty 
loads,  one  room  with  one  teacher  for  scholars 
from  six  into  adolescence,  started  the  young 
people  into  life.  Because  every  hand  was 
needed  to  help  on  the  farms  the  term  was  short. 
The  entry  of  1826  shows  that  it  was  voted  “To 
have  the  school  taught  this  present  winter  to 
commence  on  the  20th  of  Nov.  and  continue 
until  the  1st  day  of  April  at  12  dollars  per 
month,  and  to  allow  the  teacher  “one  dollar 
per  week  for  board,”  and  “allow  1  dollar  75 
cents  per  load  of  Oakwood.”  In  1827  they 
“voted  to  employ  Charles  Hanford  to  teach  at 


15  dols.  per  month  and  board  himself.”  In  1830 
Polly  Lounsbury  taught  “at  8  dollars  per 
month  and  board  herself,”  while  in  1835  the 
salary  had  soared  to  “18  dollars  provided  it 
shall  average  25  scholars  through  the  term— if 
less  than  25,  17  dollars  per  month.”  To  pay  for 
the  school  costs  it  was  decided  “to  raise  the 
money  by  subscription  and  if  not  successful  to 
lay  a  tax.” 

The  first  building  we  may  still  see  and  ad¬ 
mire  in  its  integrity  of  proportion  and  material 
reflecting  the  honesty  and  purpose  of  those  up¬ 
right  settlers.  In  1846  it  was  moved  “by  several 
yoke  of  oxen”  to  Parade  Hill  on  what  is  now  the 
Frederick  Fisher  farm  and  it  stands  in  perfect 
condition  very  much  as  it  must  have  looked  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century. 

When  the  Fishers  bought  the  place  25  years 
ago,  the  schoolhouse  showed  no  signs  of  its 
former  use.  It  has  been  used  for  shoemaking 
and  forms  and  stitching  machines  and  scraps 
of  leather  cluttered  the  floor.  A  spinning  wheel 
indicated  that  as  the  shoemaking  industry  was 
waning  in  New  Canaan,  the  women  of  the 
house  took  over  the  room. 

Perhaps  inside  it  used  to  look  like  a  similar 
school  built  in  1805  in  Northford,  Connecticut, 
and  undisturbed  for  a  generation  as  it  is  on  an 
isolated  lane.  Around  the  three  walls  run  a 
wide  shelf  for  a  desk  with  inkbottle  holes  and 
pencil  grooves.  Below  the  desk  was  a  bench 
graduated  in  height  for  the  span  of  eight  or  so 
years  of  the  children.  On  the  fourth  wall  still 
stands  the  tall  teacher’s  desk  and  stool,  omi¬ 
nous  in  its  severity. 

The  second  building  is  preserved  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  about  1897.  A  slump  in  taste  made 
it  a  dull  affair.  A  central  room  was  flanked  by 
the  woodshed  on  the  left  and  the  entrance  on 
the  right  where  the  coats,  hats,  dinner  pails  and 
drinking  water  pail  and  dipper  were  kept.  The 
location  was  across  the  road  on  the  farmland  of 
Samuel  Pennoyer.  In  1875  Miss  Lucretia  Bou¬ 
ton  was  the  teacher  and  Old  Canaan  Parish 
names  filled  the  list  of  children,  Chichester, 
Tuttle,  Pennoyer,  Selleck,  Slawson,  Buckleys 
and  Duryeas.  Alas  the  Haits  were  no  more  in 
the  district.  A  pupil  and  then  a  teacher  there, 
Mrs.  Alton  Chichester  remembered  “three 


rows  of  desks  each  seating  two  pupils,  on  the 
Southwest  wall  a  blackboard  and  in  the  center 
a  comfortable  wood  stove;  the  teacher  faced 
the  children  on  a  raised  platform  and  there 
were  about  30  of  us.”  S.  B.  Hoyt  taught  there 
in  1897  and  though  he  doesn’t  quite  remember 
the  incident,  one  of  his  pupils  well  remembers 
“how  you  licked  me.” 

What  a  gamut  of  experience  this  second 
building  went  through;  the  Civil  War,  the  rail¬ 
road  in  1868,  great  industrial  growth  and  de¬ 
cline,  the  blizzard  of  ’88,  summer  residents 
from  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  the  south, 
changing  the  use  of  the  land.  Newer  ideas  on 
education  were  coming,  costs  were  rising— in 
1889  the  cost  to  the  town  was  the  unheard-of 
total  of  $321  or  $8.23  a  pupil!  Even  greater 
plans  were  under  way  and  the  building  was 
moved  by  William  Scott  to  Lambert  Road 
where  it  was  built  into  a  home  there.  Only  the 
banks  of  lilacs  show  where  John  Buxton’s  house 
had  stood  across  the  road,  though  the  well  still 
is  there  to  remind  us  of  the  cool  fresh  water 
fetched  over  to  the  school  to  assuage  the  little 
scholars’  thirst. 

The  third  building  reached  a  peak  in  taste 
and  architectural  style  and  in  community 
spirit,  generosity  and  cooperation.  Franklin  W. 
Anderson  had  his  summer  place  where  the 
Mayo  home  now  is.  When  they  came  up  from 
the  city  in  May,  his  older  daughter  finished  her 
schooling  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  He  began  to 
plan  a  new  school,  and  in  1903  it  was  complete. 
Pie  gave  the  material,  Luther  Knapp,  New  Ca¬ 
naan  dean  of  masonry,  gave  the  labor,  Mr. 
Bond  and  others  gave  their  efforts  and  the 
town  added  some  financing.  It  stands  “high  and 
handsome”  to  accommodate  the  newfangled 
basement  heater  and  wide  steps  lead  to  the 
stately  entrance.  The  windows  are  well-propor¬ 
tioned  with  fine  shutters.  Atop  is  a  Captain’s 
Walk,  until  recently  bordered  with  a  rich  bal¬ 
ustrade.  Inside  there  is  a  beautiful  door,  win¬ 
dow  trim  and  chair-rail  and  an  open  fireplace. 
Slate  blackboards  are  between  the  windows 
and  there  was  a  raised  dais  for  the  teacher.  A 
well  was  dug  and,  all  in  all,  where  was  there 
a  finer  building  for  a  one  room  school? 

The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Carrie  Chiches- 
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ter,  next  Miss  Nancy  Olmsteacl.  Miss  Anita 
Raymond  who  still  guides  our  young  at  Center 
School,  was  well  remembered  by  a  pupil, 
James  Scott.  And  Miss  Raymond  will  never 
forget  her  first  year  of  teaching  in  the  little 
brick  building.  She  had  gone  there  herself,  and 
upon  graduating  from  high  school,  returned  at 
17  to  teach,  not  much  older  and  certainly 
smaller  than  some  of  her  charges. 

Miss  Grace  Elwood,  now  Mrs.  St.  John, 
taught  11  years  and  “they  were  11  very  won¬ 
derful  years.  There  was  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  child  through  his  six  years  in  the 
little  room.  They  all  felt  that  they  belonged  to 
each  other.  The  high  moment  of  each  year  was 
the  Christmas  party  in  the  evening.  Each 
mother  outdid  herself  in  wonderful  cakes.  A 
huge  tree  stood  in  the  corner  and,  surprisingly 
and  miraculously,  each  year  Samuel  Tuttle, 
dressed  as  Santy,  climbed  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  and  did  His  Honor’s  duties.” 

One  of  the  first  pupils  was  Mr.  Anderson’s 
daughter  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Jimenis,  and  the  roster 
includes  many  who  now  commute  or  work  or 
shop  on  Elm  Street.  A  new  era  of  central 
schoolhouses  made  its  use  obsolete,  and  in 
1934,  its  doors  were  closed  and  the  children 
rolled  on  rubber  tires  over  macadam  streets  to 
Center  School  and  for  the  first  time  the  earliest 
settlers’  children  began  to  receive  their  school¬ 
ing  away  from  the  Old  Church,  or  Fourth,  or 
Church  District,  as  it  was  variously  called. 

In  1939  a  group  of  garden-minded  women 
borrowed  the  little  brick  building  from  the  new 
owners,  the  Rush  Taggarts,  and  organized  a 
Garden  Center.  The  building  is  lent  for  use  to 
any  group  desiring  it;  the  New  Canaan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  held  meetings  there 
monthly  with  great  regularity.  There  are  lec¬ 
tures,  educational  displays,  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibits  and  fairs  and  meetings.  In  cooperation 
with  the  New  Canaan  Garden  Club,  there  are 


several  named  plant  collections.  Along  the 
stone  wall  are  the  barberries  and  azaleas,  her¬ 
baceous  peonies  line  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
Center  and  on  the  west  is  a  white  lilac  walk 
terminating  in  a  huge  circle  of  colored  lilacs 
with  tree  and  herbaceous  peonies.  Collections 
of  dogwood,  euonymous  and  evergreen  ground 
covers  are  being  started. 

The  Garden  Center’s  activities  are  varied. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  trees  have  been  labelled 
on  the  school  grounds  and  park;  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  run  in  the  Advertiser  on  New  Canaan 
Tomorrow;  the  green  court  planned  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  planted  in  cooperation  with  nearby 
garden  groups;  educational  displays  are  often 
placed  in  town  store  windows;  monies  have 
been  given  to  the  poison  ivy  campaign,  the  East 
Avenue  Park,  to  Christmas  school  and  doorway 
competitions. 

During  the  war  the  food  effort  was  helped, 
by  maintaining  a  town  plant,  seed  and  produce 
exchange  for  three  years,  a  winter  storage 
cellar  in  Miss  Child’s  property,  horticultural 
lectures  for  school  children  and  the  backing  of 
the  Children’s  Gardens  and  individuals’  vege¬ 
table  gardens.  A  lovely  Memorial  Gold  Star 
Flowering  Tree  Walk  was  planted  along  the 

lake  in  Mead  Memorial  Park  for  our  veterans 

# 

who  will  never  come  home  again. 

The  first  president  was  Mrs.  Cyrus  Merrill, 
then  Mrs.  Joseph  Campbell,  in  1941;  Mrs.  H. 
Wyckliffe  Rose,  ’42,  ’43,  ’44;  Mrs.  John  R.  Milli¬ 
gan,  ’45;  Mrs.  Kenneth  Faile,  and  now  Mrs. 
Howard  C.  Judd.  The  Garden  Center  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Fairfield  County  Planning  As¬ 
sociation  a  silver  cup  for  the  Memorial  Walk, 
and  two  awards  of  merit.  The  spirit  of  Church 
Hill  carries  on  in  the  Garden  Center’s  aims, 
“the  object  shall  be  to  serve  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  knowledge  for  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  in  all  matters  relating  to  horticulture.” 


Geoffrey  Bakers  First  Prize  Winner  in  the  Photographic  Contest  held  by 
The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  in  1947.  An  Interior  View  in  the 
Northern  Warren,  Jr.  Home  on  Silvermine  Road 
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ST.  MARK’S  PARISH 


This  article  includes  selections  from  Bishop  Stephen  E.  Keeler  s  address 
on  May  13,  1934,  as  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Michael  R.  Barton  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  Eugenie  Carver. 

Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

[December  23, 1947 ] 


The  history  of  St.  Mark’s  parish  begins  with 
the  founding  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  Norwalk, 
organized  in  1737  and  of  St.  John’s  parish, 
Stamford,  organized  in  1742.  Canaan  parish, 
comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  township  limits,  was  made  up  of  land 
ceded  by  both  Norwalk  and  Stamford  and  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  parish  in  1731.  From  1731  until 
the  building  of  the  first  church  of  the  “Episco¬ 
pal  Society’’  in  1764,  the  early  settlers,  who 
were  “professors  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
if  they  attended  service  anywhere  else  than  in 
the  meeting  house,  went  either  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Norwalk,  or  St.  John’s,  Stamford. 

The  two  men  most  prominently  associated 
with  “professors  of  the  Church  of  England”  as 
spiritual  pastors  during  these  early  days  were 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Dibble  of  St.  John’s,  Stamford. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Dibble  was  as  familiar  a  figure 
in  the  Stamford  side  of  Canaan  parish  as  was 
Dr.  Learning  in  that  of  Norwalk.  He  was  born 
in  Danbury,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1734. 
He,  like  Learning,  secured  ordination  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1748.  In  1748  he  began  his  work  in 
Stamford  and  for  a  time  he  labored,  too,  in 
Ridgefield  and  parts  of  Westchester  County. 
Living  in  Stamford,  a  greatly  beloved  figure, 
until  his  death  in  1799,  he  was  able  to  survive 
the  Revolution  without  harm  either  to  his  per¬ 
son  or  his  property  although  he  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  “as  an  unjustifiable  rebellion.”  His 
personal  popularity  was  probably  his  defense. 
These  two  men  will  evidence  the  fact  that  even 
in  the  early  days,  churchmen  in  Canaan  parish 
enjoyed  the  inspiration  of  men  thoroughly 


trained  in  theology,  strong  in  their  political 
convictions  and  of  real  missionary  and  pastoral 
enthusiasm. 

The  first  date  of  local  interest  to  churchmen 
in  Canaan  parish  is  that  of  May  13,  1764,  when 
the  frame  of  the  first  Episcopal  Church  was 
raised  on  land,  later  deeded  by  James  Hait, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  from 
this  present  Church.  This  building  was  erected 
on  the  north  central  portion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  “Old  Church  burying  ground.” 
Dr.  St.  John,  the  Rev.  David  Ogden  and  others 
in  historical  addresses  insist  that  the  property 
was  originally  given  by  a  Mr.  Husted  and  ap¬ 
parently  later  deeded  by  Mr.  Hait.  His  deed 
refers  to  a  site  “whereon  the  frame  of  a  church 
now  stands.”  St.  John,  Ogden  and  others  also 
state  that  the  church  was  raised  May  13,  1762. 

At  the  time  of  the  giving  of  this  deed  by  Mr. 
Hait  there  was  no  corporation  entitled  to  hold 
this  real  estate,  but  that  seems  to  have  bothered 
no  one. 

“This  first  church  building  though  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  fit  for  public  worship,  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years  in  an  unfinished  state. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  was  never  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  though  Bi¬ 
shops  Seabury,  Jarvis  and  Brownell  often 
visited  here  and  held  confirmation.” 

On  November  15,  1791,  a  most  significant 
step  was  taken  by  churchmen  living  in  Ca¬ 
naan  parish.  They  met  and  framed  a  separate 
parochial  organization. 

The  first  code  of  laws  enacted  in  Connecticut 
in  1650  provided  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  State,  and  the  Church  was  after 
the  independent  Congregational  pattern. 
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From  1650  until  1708  every  settler,  quite  ir¬ 
respective  of  his  religious  convictions  or  credal 
professions,  was  taxed  to  support  this  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  this,  too,  in  a  land  gov¬ 
erned  by  those  who  fled  from  England  that 
they  might  have  opportunity  for  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  they  chose. 

In  1708  the  General  Assembly  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  Toleration  Act  whereby  per¬ 
sons  were  no  longer  punished  for  nonconform¬ 
ity  but  they  were  not  exempt  from  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Persons  could  declare  their  “sober  dissent’’  and 
proceed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  and 
in  their  own  assemblies  but  they  must  support 
the  State  Church.  This  was  in  reality  a  double 
burden,  for  the  “professors,”  though  permitted 
to  support  their  own  church,  were  also  taxed 
for  the  State  church. 

On  September  9,  1792  it  was  voted  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Convention  of  the  Bishop, 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  meeting  at  New  Haven, 
June  6,  1792,  should  be  adopted.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  action  brought  Canaan  parish  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sam’l  Seabury,  first 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  first  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Of  the  personalities  associated  with  St. 
Mark’s  parish  in  the  early  days,  Captain  Ste¬ 
phen  Betts  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding. 
Prominently  associated  with  battles  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  sword  as  well 
as  the  Cross.  He  was  a  knightly  soul,  a  devoted 
patriot  and  Christian  gentleman,  first  warden 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church;  the  man  to  whom,  under 
God,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Canaan  parish 
is  indebted  for  more  than  it  has  remembered 
or  will  ever  know. 

Captain  Betts  is  a  vital  link  between  the  old 
parish  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  the  first  church 
of  “the  professors  in  Canaan  parish,”  and  the 
present  St.  Mark’s.  This  present  property  was 
secured  from  Richard  Fayerweather  who, 
while  not  a  churchman,  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Miss  Harriet  Betts,  a  daughter  of  our  pa¬ 
triot  founder,  Captain  Stephen  Betts.  The  So¬ 
ciety’s  committee  was  finding  it  difficult  to 


secure  a  new  site  until  Miss  Harriet  Betts 
pleaded  with  and  finally  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
Fayerweather  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  property 
for  the  new  church.  This  site  cost  $200  of 
which  amount  Captain  Betts  and  Edward 
Nash  gave  $100  each.  On  April  25,  1832  Cap¬ 
tain  Betts  was  chosen  to  serve  on  the  building 
committee  with  Edward  Nash,  Samuel  Ray¬ 
mond,  Stephen  Betts  and  D.  S.  Knight. 

Captain  Betts  is  therefore  associated  with 
the  old  Church,  with  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Society  of  Canaan  parish  in  1791, 
with  many  years  of  wardenship  in  the  old 
Church,  with  the  purchase  of  the  present  site 
and  with  the  building  committee  of  the  new 
church.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed  for 
this  stalwart  soldier  of  the  State  and  Church 
passed  away  on  November  28,  1832,  aged  76 
years.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  Church  yard  and 
his  simple  head  stone  reads,  “In  memory  of 
Stephen  Betts  who  died  Nov.  28,  1832,  aged  76 
years.”  His  wife,  Ruth  Church,  survived  him 
several  years  and  is  buried  beside  him  while 
a  few  graves  away  lies  Jesse  Betts  whose  stone 
records  the  fact  that  he  was  “coloured.”  It  was 
then  customary  for  slaves  to  take  the  family 
surname. 

Our  narrative  now  comes  to  a  description  of 
this  present  church,  consecrated  May  6,  1834. 
The  description  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Abbot,  one  of  the  three  men 
to  have  entered  the  ministry  from  this  parish. 

“The  Church  as  first  built  had  a  hall  across 
the  front.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a  stairway 
led  to  a  gallery  over  the  hall.  In  the  east  end  of 
the  hall  was  the  S.S.  library.  There  were  short 
seats  against  the  east  and  west  walls  and  two 
rows  of  pews  in  the  square  body  or  middle 
part  of  the  room.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
recess  for  the  chancel  and  altar  as  now.  There 
was  an  enclosed  reading  desk  within  the  chan¬ 
cel  where  the  whole  services  were  said,  and 
back  of  this  and  above  it  was  the  enclosed  high 
pulpit  to  be  entered  by  a  door  at  the  back  of 
it  which  led  to  a  very  small  vestry  or  robing 
room,  a  lean-to  against  the  rear  of  the  building. 
On  the  top  of  the  front  end  of  the  building  was 
a  square  cupola  with  the  points  extending  up 
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from  each  of  the  four  corners.  The  windows 
were  square  cornered  with  comparatively 
small  plain  glass  panes. 

This  was  the  building  which  Bishop  Brow¬ 
nell  consecrated  May  6,  1834.  His  letter  of  con¬ 
secration  is  of  genuine  interest  since  this 
church  is  now  the  oldest  consecrated  building 
in  the  town.  Moreover  it  is  in  this  letter  of  con¬ 
secration  that  the  name  of  “St.  Mark’s”  first 
appears. 

The  letter  of  consecration  reads  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  sundry  good  people  of  the  town  of 
New  Canaan  have  erected  a  building  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Almighty  God  according  to  the  Liturgy  and 
offices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  have 
requested  that  the  same  may  be  consecrated  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  usages  of  the  said  church. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Thomas 
Church  Brownell,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  did  this  day  duly  con¬ 
secrate  the  said  building  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God  for  the  reading  of  His  holy  word,  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  His  holy  sacraments,  for  offering  to  His  gracious 
Majesty  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
for  blessing  the  people  in  His  name,  and  for  the 
performance  of  all  other  holy  offices  agreeable  to 
the  doctrines,  liturgy  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  the  same  did  dedicate  as  aforesaid  by  the 
name  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  for  the  sole  use  of  a 
congregation  in  communion  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Connecticut. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  unto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  the  Episcopal  seal  of  the  Diocese  this  sixth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1834  and  of 
my  consecration  the  fifteenth.” 

The  first  minister  who  really  lived  within  the 
parish  was  the  Bev.  Charles  J.  Todd  who  was 
also  in  charge  of  the  Bidgefield  parish.  He  was 
to  live  one-half  the  time  in  New  Canaan  parish 
and  one-half  the  time  in  Ridgefield.  He  made 
his  New  Canaan  home  in  the  homestead  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  and  Polly  Abbott  which  once  stood  at 
the  upper  end  of  Smith  Ridge  on  the  present 
property  of  Harold  B.  Clark. 

The  Rev.  David  Ogden  was  another  early 
Rector  and  serving  twice.  His  two  dates  were 
1837-1842  and  1843-1844.  He  may  be  said  to 


have  been  the  first  full  time  Rector  and  he  was 
the  first  to  have  been  instituted.  His  salary  was 
$500  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  spiritual 
character,  real  learning  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
His  daughters  kept  a  school  in  the  village.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  people  which 
is  evidenced  in  the  chancel  window,  placed  in 
his  memory.  He  it  was  who  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  from  the  top  of  the  church  of  the  rooster 
which  served  as  a  weather  vane.  His  reasons 
were  specific  for  he  is  said  to  have  remarked 
“that  so  promiscuous  a  bird  was  no  fit  inspira¬ 
tion  or  guide  for  his  congregation.” 

At  a  meeting  held  August  8,  1857,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  remodel  the  church  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  plans  submitted.  “The  principal  changes 
were  taking  out  the  gallery,  throwing  the  hall 
across  the  front  into  the  main  room,  making  a 
porch  tower,  steeple,  changing  all  the  win¬ 
dows  from  square  to  circular  tops  and  with 
small  panes,  making  a  basement  room  under 
the  rear  of  the  church,  taking  away  chancel 
rail,  desk  and  pulpit  and  making  a  place  for 
chancel  and  altar  by  extending  the  robing 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  church.”  During  these 
repairs  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the  old 
Town  House  west  of  the  church  afterward  the 
Congregational  Parsonage  and  now  the  home 
of  Dr.  George  Ludlow.  These  changes  in  the 
building  cost  nearly  $3,500  and  a  deficit  of 
$1,200  was  reported  by  the  committee.  The 
society  ordered  the  vestry  to  surrender  the 
“ecclesiastical  stock”  belonging  to  the  society 
to  the  bank  and  apply  the  proceeds  on  the  de¬ 
ficit.  In  January,  1859,  the  money  was  bor¬ 
rowed  of  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  and 
the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  give  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  church.  The  remodeled  church 
was  reopened  by  Bishop  Williams  on  May  12, 
1858,  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Williams. 

The  Betts  family  must  be  given  credit  for  the 
origin  of  St.  Mark’s  Sunday  School.  Miss  Esther 
Betts  founded  the  school  in  1833.  She  em¬ 
bodied  the  offices  of  superintendent,  organist, 
librarian  and  teacher  in  her  energetic  person, 
for  in  her  day  there  was  no  elaborate  Sunday 
School  organization. 


True  to  her  inheritance  of  Betts  thorough¬ 
ness  and  devotion  to  duty— Miss  Esther  went  to 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  the  early  1830’s 
and  spent  several  Sundays  studying  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  administration  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  in  that  venerable  parish. 

The  school  had  its  quarters  in  the  church 
building  from  its  organization  in  1833  until 
the  improvements  of  1857  provided  a  base¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  of  the  church  under  the  chan¬ 
cel.  This  became  the  Sunday  School  room 
with  the  S.S.  library  in  the  little  gallery  under 
the  steeple.  Here  the  school  was  housed  until 
1893  when  the  present  parish  house  was  built. 

It  is  a  fact  of  missionary  importance  and 
interest  in  parish  history  that  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  sums  of  money  granted  to 
St.  Mark’s  by  the  Archdeaconry  of  Fairfield 
County.  From  1837  until  1880  there  occur  re¬ 
ferences  of  such  missionary  grants.  St.  Mark’s 
was  what  you  call  an  aided  parish— a  recipient 
of  domestic  missionary  grants. 

Of  equal  importance,  in  a  missionary  way, 
is  the  generosity  of  this  parish  in  its  contribu¬ 
tions  for  special  educational  and  missionary  ob¬ 
jectives.  In  one  of  the  parish  records  there  is 
an  unusually  careful  listing  of  all  communion 
alms  and  special  offerings.  From  1842  through 
1871  our  predecessors  in  this  parish  were  giv¬ 
ing  generously  for  such  objects  as  Kemper  Col¬ 
lege  now  Nashotah  Seminary,  for  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  Bishop  Chase  in  Illinois,  for  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Clergy  Fund,  for  the  Freedman’s 
Bureau,  for  the  missions  in  Fairfield  County, 
for  Bishop  Williams’  Mission  in  China,  for  tlie 
Missions  in  South  Carolina,  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  for  Bishop 
Whipple  in  Minnesota,  for  Bishop  Tuttle  in 
the  Northwest,  for  The  Keble  Memorial  Fund, 
for  the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry. 
F or  these  and  other  causes  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  specific  amounts  ranging  from  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  gifts  of  $100  went  to  the  upbuilding  ol 
the  work  of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  parish  is  responsible  for  an  interesting 
definition  of  ritual  from  the  lips  of  that  witty 


prelate,  Bishop  John  Williams.  From  1880-1883 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Pine  was  the  Rector.  He 
was  a  faithful  pastor,  a  scholar  and  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  character  but  for  this  parish  there  were 
those  who  thought  him  a  “high  churchman” 
and  too  ritualistic.  Accordingly  when  the 
Bishop  came,  two  ladies,  prominent  in  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Circle  and  church  affairs  generally,  spoke 
of  the  Rector’s  “high  churchmanship.”  The 
Bishop  thought  their  strictures  too  trivial  for 
serious  consideration  and  told  them  so.  Where¬ 
upon  one  of  them  asked,  “Well,  then,  Bishop, 
what  is  ritual  anyway?”  “My  dear  ladies,”  came 

the  reply,  “ritual  is  anything  you  are  not  used 

■  » 

to. 

After  1857  there  were  practically  no  struc¬ 
tural  changes  in  the  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  installation  of  a  furnace  in  the  1880’s, 
until  1921.  In  that  year  the  chancel  of  the 
church  was  deepened,  the  choir  moved  from 
the  body  of  the  church  to  the  chancel  and  this 
great  improvement  was  a  memorial  to  Carrie 
Ransom  Thayer.  At  this  time,  too,  the  pews 
were  given  their  present  color  (they  were  for¬ 
merly  a  lead  gray)  while  the  golden  oak  of  the 
old  choir  and  chancel  furniture  was  mercifully 
removed.  The  repainting  of  the  church  exterior 
in  white  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  cu¬ 
rious  brown— the  color  of  the  church  before 
this  time.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  present  large  stepping  stone  just  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  this  church  was  the  old  horse 
block  upon  which,  in  front  of  the  old  church, 
the  ladies  alighted  from  their  horses,  oxcarts 
and  springless  box  wagons. 

The  history  of  1791-1797  showed  a  total  of 
41  family  names  belonging  to  the  Episcopal 
Society.  In  150  years  that  list  has  grown  to 
nearly  600  families.  For  the  last  113  years  the 
successors  of  the  old  “professors  of  the  Church 
of  England”  have  worshipped  in  the  present 
Church  building.  Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of 
devotion  which  so  many  seem  to  find  in  this 
Church  may  be  traced  to  the  steadfast  loyalty 
which  has  marked  its  membership  through  suc¬ 
ceeding  decades  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present  day. 
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BUTTERY  MILL 
Saw  Mill  on  the  Silver  Mine 

Gordon  Brinley,  Author  Leonard  J.  Rorbins,  Artist 


[ December  SO,  1947] 


The  Silver  Mine  River  has  made  a  countryside 
famous.  The  beauty  of  its  curving,  tree-shaded 
banks,  the  lovely  reaches  of  its  valley  have 
drawn  to  Silver  Mine  workers  in  agriculture, 
workers  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  crafts  from  many 
a  distant  land;  and  held  them  through  the  years 
with  bonds  of  friendship  and  admiration  for 
the  fine  and  generous  qualities  of  her  native 
sons  and  daughters. 

Our  coming  to  Silver  Mine  was  the  result  of 
a  conversation  with  the  wife  of  Charles  Caffin, 
art  critic.  When  we  were  leaving  Paris  where 
he  was  working,  he  said:  “Do  go  to  see  my  wife 
when  you  get  to  New  York.”  So  there  we  were, 
in  her  living  room,  one  day  of  early  spring  in 


the  year  1909.  I  remarked  that  after  four  years 
of  living  in  European  cities  my  husband  and  I 
were  sighing  for  summer  in  a  green  world.  Mrs. 
Caffin  said  she  longed  for  the  country,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  be  alone,  and  her  husband  would 
be  away  until  fall  writing  a  book  on  Spanish 
art.  There  was  a  pause. 

“I  know  a  place  called  Silver  Mine,”  she  said. 
“Solon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  lives  there.  It  is 
a  lovely  countryside.  Would  you  consider 
sharing  a  house,  and  expenses,  if  I  could  find  a 
place  for  rent?”  Indeed  we  would.  And  we  did. 
The  house  Mrs.  Caffin  rented  was  little  and 
white,  facing  the  sheds  of  a  disused  mill— Blan¬ 
chard’s.  And  just  up  a  turn  in  the  road  was  the 
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saw  mill  of  Fred  Buttery.  Mr.  Buttery  tells  me 
our  house  had  been  built  by  Ebenezer  Whit¬ 
ney  who  owned  a  grist  mill  “back  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  1762-1810,”  and  that  he  owned  it  at  the 
time. 

There  in  the  ancient  Whitney  house,  since 
torn  down,  my  artist  husband  and  I  spent  our 
first  summer  in  Silver  Mine.  I  was  under  con¬ 
tract  with  Harper’s  Bazaar,  and  the  Craftsman 
magazines  to  write  an  article  a  month,  April  to 
October.  I  used  to  sit  out  of  doors  facing  the 
running  river,  now  and  then  looking  up  from 
my  writing  to  gaze  across  the  waters  to  the 
steep  further  bank  where  beneath  over-arching 
trees  were  masses  of  rich  green  laurel.  Solon 
Borglum  owned  that  land,  famous  sculptor, 
kindly  neighbor,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
artist  to  make  Silver  Mine  known  to  a  wider 
world  of  art. 

The  Buttery  Mill  was  of  great  interest  to  us, 
and  we  often  walked  that  way  for  a  chat  with 
“Fred”  as  everyone  called  him.  He  was  so  vig¬ 
orous,  and  jolly,  with  a  lot  of  personality.  To¬ 
day  he  seems  equally  vigorous,  and  astonish¬ 
ingly  young. 

His  mill  has  taken  on  his  characteristics.  It 
was  built  in  1709,  the  first  saw  mill  on  the  Silver 
Mine,  with  an  over-shot  water  wheel;  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  since  that  far-off  time,  it  is 
today  doing  more  business  than  ever,  and 
equipped  with  motor  power,  as  well  as  water 
power,  still  in  part  time  use. 

It  is  the  last  mill  remaining  of  all  the  eleven 
that  through  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
years  since  its  construction  have  been  built  on 
the  river  bank  between  the  bridge  near  the 
home  of  the  noted  artist  Carl  Schmitt,  and  Can¬ 
non  Street,  Norwalk.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
mill  in  continuous  operation  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  the  most  photographed,  painted, 
drawn  and  lithographed. 

All  the  white  chestnut  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Stanley  Lockwood  house  in 
East  Avenue,  New  Canaan,  1898-99,  was  cut 
and  seasoned  at  the  Buttery  mill.  This  house  is 
now  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Buccia- 
relli.  Also  out  of  the  same  mill  came  the  wooden 
rails  that  guard  each  side  of  the  Merritt  Park¬ 
way  from  Greenwich  to  Norwalk. 


The  studio  in  our  Valley  Boad  home,  built 
1913-14,  was  very  large.  We  needed  a  refec¬ 
tory  type  of  table  that  would  be  in  the  right 
proportion  with  its  width  and  length.  One  day 
in  Westport  we  found  a  14  foot  long  oak  beam 
that  had  been  removed  from  an  ancient  house 
belonging  to  Ossip  Linde,  artist.  Linde 
wouldn’t  take  money  for  it  but  was  delighted  to 
exchange  it  for  one  of  my  husband’s  sketches. 

We  had  the  beam  carted  to  Mr.  Buttery’s 
mill  in  Silver  Mine,  there  it  was  sawed  into 
planks  of  suitable  thickness,  then  carted  to  the 
newly  built  garage  on  our  Valley  Road  prop¬ 
erty.  There  a  skillful  carpenter  constructed  a 
table  according  to  my  husband’s  design.  It  was 
carved  and  finished  by  D.P.B.  himself.  It  was 
a  continual  joy,  together  with  the  fireside 
bench  made  out  of  the  same  great  beam.  Mr. 
Buttery,  what  with  renting  us  our  first  house 
and  beautifying  our  second,  has  had  a  very  real 
place  in  our  life.  This  table  is  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  niece  who  lives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
And  at  this  point  I  shall  let  Mr.  Buttery  speak 
himself.  He  sent  me  the  following  facts  a  few 
days  ago  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Buttery’s  notes: 

“The  first  facts  that  can  be  found  relating  to  the 
old  mill  at  Silver  Mine  are  in  the  Norwalk  Land 
Records  of  1712  when  Matthew  Seymour  sold  the 
mill  to  James  Brown.  James  Brown  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  more  than  usual  ability  and 
influence  in  the  town.  He  represented  the  town 
on  several  occasions  at  the  General  Court  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  both  Church  and  State. 

“In  1741  Brown  sold  the  mill  to  Jacob  St.  John, 
the  son  of  Ebenezer.  They  both  had  land  in  Silver 
Mine  very  early.  In  1759  St.  John  began  to  sell  off, 
one-sixth  interest  to  one  neighbor  and  one-twelfth 
interest  to  his  son-in-law  Ebenezer  Crofoot,  each 
proprietor  to  furnish  his  own  saw  and  file.  The 
writer  wonders  where  they  got  files.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  go  over  to  Silliman’s  and  pick  out 
what  they  wanted,  but  no  doubt  had  to  send  over 
to  London  for  saws  and  files. 

“In  1777  St.  John  passed  away  and  his  only  son, 
Abraham,  inherited  the  remaining  one-quarter  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mill  and  the  land  back  of  the  mill. 
Abraham  in  turn  sold  out  to  James  Selleck,  who, 
along  with  the  other  owners,  sold  out  to  David 
St.  John  who  lived  over  on  Sier  Hill.  Banker  and 


money  lender,  and  staunch  member  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  Norwalk,  St.  John  and  others  joined  in  a 
deed  to  Allen  Betts  in  1836,  a  man  of  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“The  writer  well  remembers  him.  Another  pillar 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Betts  kept  the  mill  until  about 
1859,  when  he  went  down  to  Newtown  Avenue, 
built  up  the  old  mill  on  Cannon  Street  and  sold 
large  amounts  of  wood,  ship  timbers,  etc.,  in  New 
York.  Betts  sold  out  to  Blanchard  who  ran  the  fur 
dying  shop  just  above  the  old  saw  mill,  but  Blan¬ 
chard  never  ran  the  saw  mill.  He  sold  out  to  John 
and  Augustus  Platt.  The  Platts  in  1866  sold  to  the 
Buttery s,  the  present  owners. 

“Some  of  the  old  account  books  are  available;  in 
1866  chestnut  timber  was  selling  at  $25  per  thou¬ 


sand  feet.  Fire  wood  at  $2.50  a  load.  Hard  wood  at 
$3.50  a  load.  A  day’s  work  with  a  team  of  horses 
brought  $4.  Chestnut  timber  brought  one  cent  a 
foot;  oak  timber  one  and  a  half  cents  a  foot  for  logs 
delivered  to  the  mill.  These  were  shipped  to  New 
York,  and  the  business  seems  to  have  had  a  hard 
time  to  make  both  ends  meet  for  many  years. 

“About  50  years  ago  the  circular  saw  came  in 
and  revolutionized  the  milling  industry.  The  cir¬ 
cular  saw  along  with  electricity,  in  connection  with 
water  power  ( when  we  have  it ) ,  makes  delivery  of 
material  more  certain.  New  blood  and  strength  still 
keep  the  old  mill  running  chewing  up  the  logs, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  we  hope  for  many  years 
to  come. 

“(Signed)  Fred  W.  Buttery.” 


THE  MARVIN-FXNDLAY  HOUSE 

“Extown  Farm” 


Abba  B.  Mabvin,  Author 


Kendbic  Rukeb,  Artist 


[January  8, 1948 ] 


This  little  story  about  the  house  pictured  on 
the  following  page  is  written  backwards— from 
a  happy  present  to  a  sad  past. 

This  is  “Extown  Farm,”  the  present  home  of 
David  and  Harriett  Findlay  and  their  three 
auburn-haired  children.  It  is  on  Faurel  Road 
at  the  southern  end  of  Kellogg’s  East  Ridge. 

At  milking  time,  there  are  shouts,  snow  balls 
and  laughter  as  the  two  Jersey  heifers  are 
driven  into  the  clean,  warm,  well  lighted  base¬ 
ment  of  the  big  red  barn.  The  three  dogs  bark 
as  if  to  help,  the  white  turkeys  gobble  as  they 
strut  slowly  back  and  forth  on  the  woven-wire 
floor  of  their  small  pen;  down  the  rocky  slope 
toward  ye  “Gret  Brooke”  you  hear  the  squeals 
of  a  half-grown  pig.  He  knows  that  after  Eddie 


has  had  time  to  put  the  milk  through  the  sepa¬ 
rator  he  can  expect  a  malted  milk  all  his  own. 

Even  though  they  have  but  18  acres  to  work 
with,  the  Findlays  have  a  complete  farm  with 
orchards,  old  and  new,  berries,  grapes,  a  vege¬ 
table  garden,  a  cutting  garden,  an  upper  ter¬ 
race,  a  middle  terrace,  a  lower  terrace,  a  lot  of 
hens  and  other  pets.  That  about  sums  it  up, 
except  for  the  barrel  of  salt  pork  in  the  cellar 
and  the  rows  and  rows  of  canned  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  apricots,  quince  and  cherries  that 
line  the  shelves  of  the  store  room— all  home 
grown  and  all  home  processed. 

I  don’t  pretend  that  David  makes  his  living 
at  farming.  He  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the 
big  city  the  same  as  many  of  us.  The  Town  of 
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The  Marvin-Findlay  House— ‘Extown  Farm ” 


New  Canaan  did  not  succeed  in  working  this 
farm  at  a  profit  even  when  it  included  the  en¬ 
tire  ridge  of  92  acres,  with  no  taxes  to  pay.  So 
don’t  blame  David  and  Harriett  if  they  go  else¬ 
where  for  a  “cash  crop.” 

The  name  “Extown  Farm”  was  coined  late 
in  1928  to  express  tersely  the  general  idea  that 
this  had  been  town  property,  blit  was  so  no 
longer.  Title  passed  from  the  town  to  a  new 
owner  on  December  15,  1928.  On  the  following 
day,  the  work  of  remodeling  began.  The  late 
George  S.  Chappell  was  the  architect  and  Clin¬ 
ton  Cruikshank  the  builder.  Both  did  well,  each 
in  his  own  way.  I  should  know,  for  I  was  the 
new  owner. 


For  seven  long  years  the  town  fathers  had 
been  lying  in  ambush  waiting  patiently  for 
some  city  slicker  foolish  enough  to  pay  $45,000 
cash  for  90  acres  of  bare,  wind-swept  ridge, 
with  a  set  of  worn-out  buildings  on  a  narrow 
dirt  road  that  was  impassable  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  And  then  I  came  along  with  a  courageous 
wife,  three  growing  children  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  be  off  the  beaten  path.  I 
wanted  a  place  where  spotted  dogs  could  bark 
and  ponies  clatter  without  a  thought  of  the 
neighbors;  a  place  where,  after  dark,  things 
would  quiet  down  and  a  tired  man  could  get 
some  sleep;  a  place  where,  on  a  long  weekend, 
a  man  could  wear  what  he  pleased  and  could 
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take  his  city  guests  into  the  woods  to  see  things 
they  had  never  noticed  before.  That  is  what  I 
wanted.  That  is  what  I  got. 

At  that  time,  the  only  other  house  on  Laurel 
Road,  from  end  to  end  ( almost  two  miles ) ,  was 
the  one  occupied  by  Dan’l  Wood  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  on  the  site  subsequently  improved  by  the 
Lairds. 

The  name  Laurel  Road  dates  back  something 
more  than  40  years  and  no  doubt  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  W.  Lang¬ 
ley  who  then  lived  on  North  Wilton  Road, 
where  the  Hawkins  family  now  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  then  owned  the 
wooded  rocky  section  near  Pauley’s  corner 
where,  then  as  now,  the  old,  old  laurel  bushes 
put  on  a  big  show  in  springtime.  The  Langleys 
loved  their  laurel  and  took  good  care  of  it. 

This  digression  has  permitted  Chappell  and 
Cruikshank  to  make  the  pictured  house  ready 
for  occupancy.  We  moved  in,  spotted  dogs  and 
all,  on  July  3,  1929.  Electricity  and  telephone 
had  been  run  in  from  Canoe  Hill  Road  at  Rock 
School  corner,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  A 
town  road-grader  had  been  through  to  smooth 
down  the  grass-covered  ridge  between  the 
wheel  tracks,  an  artesian  well  had  been  drilled, 
almost  to  China  ( or  so  it  seemed  to  me ) .  There 
was  hay  in  the  mow,  cows  in  the  sunny  base¬ 
ment  of  the  big  barn,  and  horses  in  the  box 
stalls.  All  was  well. 

All  continued  well  until  those  same  three 
growing  children  stopped  growing  and  scat¬ 
tered.  Then  it  became  apparent  that  Goodwife- 
Rep  and  I  did  not  really  need  seven  bedrooms 
and  three  baths  in  the  main  house  plus  five  bed¬ 
rooms  and  two  baths  over  the  garage.  We  rat¬ 
tled  around  in  that  much  space. 

That  is  how  the  Findlays  got  the  chance  to 
buy  the  place  and  to  let  their  three  children 
whistle  and  shout,  or  just  jump  up  and  down 
and  scream  for  the  sheer  joy  of  living  on  a  back 
road. 

Laurel  Road  is  much  better  now.  The  WPA 
went  through  there  circa  1937— slowly  of 
course— nevertheless  doing  a  good  job.  They 
widened  the  traveled  way  to  23  feet,  put  in  a 
Tilford  base  where  needed,  put  a  foot  of  gravel 
on  that  and  oiled  the  gravel  well.  ’Tis  a  safe, 


comfortable  road  now,  except  that  at  the  north¬ 
ern  end  it  is  as  crooked  as  the  blacksnake  that 
we  once  saw  up  that  way. 

Thus  from  December,  1928,  to  the  present, 
this  has  been  a  house  of  peace  and  plenty.  Long 
may  it  so  continue. 

Having  shaped  the  house  into  the  form  you 
see  in  the  picture,  I  feel  privileged  to  tear  it 
down  again  at  least  part  way.  I  hope  David 
and  Harriett  will  not  mind.  The  house  faces 
south  and  I  shall  start  my  hypothetical  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  left  or  western  end  of  the  building. 
Here  is  how: 

Take  away  the  salt-box  structure  where  the 
dormer  window  shows,  i.e.  the  three  children’s 
bedrooms  upstairs,  the  kitchen,  pantry  and 
laundry  downstairs,  and  the  coal  bins  in  the 
cellar.  All  of  that  dates  from  1929. 

At  the  western  end  of  what  remains  and  up 
to  the  nearest  chimney,  lower  the  roof  until  you 
have  a  story  and  a  half  instead  of  two  stories. 
Put  two  low-ceiling  bedrooms  there  with  a  nar¬ 
row  winding  stair  leading  to  the  ground  floor. 
Push  in  the  front  wall  of  that  wing  to  give  a 
shallow  porch,  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
At  the  extreme  right  hand  or  eastern  end  of  the 
house,  tear  off  the  one  story  addition  and  throw 
it  away.  That  was  the  jail.  In  1929  the  barred 
windows  were  replaced  with  casement  win¬ 
dows,  the  wrought  iron  ring  in  the  floor  was  put 
aside  as  a  souvenir  ( a  little  gruesome  perhaps, 
but  of  some  historic  interest ) ,  the  nail-studded 
oak  doors  were  carted  down  for  storage  in  the 
hay  mow  and  the  leg  irons  and  their  chains  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
think  of  a  happy  way  to  use  those  doors.  They 
are  about  three  inches  thick  and  each  has  a 
peekhole  about  a  foot  square  with  wrought 
iron  bars  through  which  a  prisoner  could  look 
at  the  fire  on  the  hearth  at  the  far  or  western 
side  of  the  main  room.  That  is  how  he  kept 
warm,  if  he  did.  I  forgot  to  say,  there  were 
two  cells  to  this  jail,  each  with  its  own  eastern 
window  and  its  own  oak  door.  [Ed.  Note— This 
“jail”  was  apparently  a  disciplinary  room  for 
inmates  of  the  farm  who  misbehaved.] 

If  you  have  followed  me,  you  will  now  have 
before  you  a  two  story  house  with  a  chimney 
at  each  end;  and  beyond  each  chimney  you 
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will  have  a  one  and  one-half  story  addition  or 
wing  with  a  narrow  recessed  porch,  the  whole 
structure  being  entirely  symmetrical. 

Now,  if  you  will  put  a  heavy  partition 
straight  through  the  house  mid-way  between 
the  chimneys  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
each  with  its  own  chimney  and  its  own  kitchen, 
with  a  winding  stair  leading  from  the  kitchen 
to  two  bedrooms  under  the  low  roof  and  also 
giving  access  to  a  large  bedroom  or  dormitory 
about  fourteen  feet  wide  running  straight 
through  from  south  to  north  with  two  windows 
at  each  end.  I  forgot  to  say  that  on  the  second 
floor  one  could  not  get  through  this  central  par¬ 
tition.  There  was  no  door.  Even  on  the  first 
floor  there  was  only  one  door  and  that  a  small 
one.  The  whole  arrangement  was  like  a  water¬ 
tight  bulkhead  on  a  ship.  Please  do  not  ask  me 
why.  I  do  not  as  yet  know.  When  I  find  out  I 
shall  tell  you.  Clearly  this  was  a  two  family 
house  long  before  its  purchase  by  the  town. 

The  two  story  part,  that  is  to  say  from  chim¬ 
ney  to  chimney,  measures  28  feet  from  east  to 
west  and  26  feet  from  north  to  south. 

It  is  framed  like  a  barn  with  the  hand-hewn 
oak  and  chestnut  timbers  held  together  with 
wooden  pegs.  The  upright  timbers,  measuring 
about  6x8,  extend  up  all  the  way  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  roof.  Where  a  modern  builder 
would  use  2x4  studding  of  soft  wood  and  some¬ 
what  undersize,  this  house  has  3x4  studding  of 
full  size.  These  are  rough  sawn.  The  sheathing 
and  roof  boards  are  of  hard  wood,  mostly  oak,  a 
full  inch  thick,  and  with  bark  still  clinging  to 
their  untrimmed  edges.  They  are  held  in  place 
with  black  wrought  iron  nails. 

The  laths  used  to  hold  the  plaster  are  hand 
split  chestnut.  The  plaster  is  quite  thick,  is 
saturated  with  cowhair  and  very,  very  hard. 
The  shingles  used  on  the  outside  walls  of  the 
house  are  probably  not  very  old.  The  shingled 
roof  was  new  in  1929  and  we  had  trouble  in 
getting  shingle  nails  that  were  stiff  enough  to 
penetrate  the  seasoned  oak  roof  boards.  An 
ordinary  steel  shingle  nail  would  simply  fold 
up. 

After  all  this  imaginary  destruction,  you 
have  before  you  the  house  that  Matthew  Kel¬ 
logg  sold  to  the  Town  of  New  Canaan,  Janu¬ 


ary  2,  1852,  together  with  82  acres  of  land,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  this  “being  the  farm  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Matthias  St.  John  dec’d  and 
Jesse  St.  John  dee  d  and  has  a  highway  run¬ 
ning  through  the  same.’  The  consideration  was 
$3,300. 

But  all  was  not  well.  There  was  not  enough 
firewood  on  the  place  hence  at  the  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  December  12,  1857: 

“Voted  That  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to 
purchase  sufficient  wood  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Alms  House.” 

And  so  on  January  30,  1858  ( Book  14,  page 
37),  the  selectmen  bought  from  Chauncey  B. 
Hoyt  and  Hulda  Hoyt  (his  wife)  of  City  of 
Henry,  Ill.,  six  acres  more  or  less  “at  a  place 
called  Kellogg’s  Ridge.”  The  consideration  was 
$350  and  the  land  was  the  flat  wet  meadow 
lying  between  the  ridge  and  Laurel  Road;  I 
mean  the  place  that  gets  flooded  when  the  boys 
at  St.  Luke’s  School  put  flash  boards  on  the 
dam  near  the  school’s  driveway  in  order  to 
have  better  skating  on  Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Lee’s 
pond.  The  acreage  is  nearer  eight  than  six. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  same  Chauncey  B.  Hoyt 
who  gave  the  Town  of  New  Canaan  a  good 
drubbing  on  a  tax  matter  some  five  years  ear¬ 
lier.  But  that  is  a  stoiy  all  by  itself. 

Now  to  get  back  on  the  ridge  where  the 
footing  is  dry  and  the  view  unsurpassed  in  all 
New  Canaan,  we  call  attention  to  a  deed  ( Book 
C,  page  22)  dated  September  19,  1778  whereby 
Joseph  Everet  and  Richard  Everet,  jr.,  both  of 
Norwalk,  for  the  consideration  of  £525  con¬ 
veyed  to  Matthias  St.  John  of  Norwalk,  48  acres 
“situate  at  Kellogg’s  Ridge,  so  called.” 

We  found  other  and  earlier  deeds  to  this  and 
adjoining  tracts  all  referring  to  Kellogg’s  Ridge, 
and  some  so  early  that  the  Matthew  Kellogg  of 
1852  could  not  have  been  in  the  picture  at  all. 

As  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  I 
tramped  down  to  Stephen  B.  Hoyt’s  green¬ 
house  and  put  to  him  these  simple  questions: 
Why  is  the  Poor  Farm  hill  called  Kellogg’s 
Ridge  and  where  does  the  East  part  come  in? 
Did  Kellogg  have  a  West  Ridge?  Steve  kept 
on  cutting  snapdragons  for  a  while  and  then 
answered,  “I  have  often  wondered  about  that 


myself.  That  it  is  called  Kellogg’s  East  Ridge 
and  has  been  so  called  from  colonial  times  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  when  you  ask  me  why, 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know.” 

So  I  wrote  in  my  note  book  “nobody  knows” 
and  went  back  to  my  work. 

It  was  largely  by  accident  that  I  stumbled 
on  the  answer.  In  the  archives  of  the  Historical 
Society  are  abstracts  of  many  Colonial  deeds 
gleaned  from  the  Land  Records  at  Norwalk 
and  at  Stamford.  The  answer  was  in  the  Nor¬ 
walk  records  but  not  easily  recognizable  as 
such. 

As  you  know,  the  New  Canaan  “Colonial 
Records”  were  made  up  about  ten  years  ago  by 
copying  from  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford  rec¬ 
ords  such  deeds  as  the  WPA  workers  could 
identify  as  pertinent  to  those  parts  of  Norwalk 
and  of  Stamford  that  were  carved  out  in  1731 
to  form  Canaan  Parish,  later  ( 1801 )  to  become 
the  Town  of  New  Canaan.  Here  was  a  deed 
they  missed  and  here  is  the  story. 

It  was  in  1709,  when  much  of  the  land  held 
in  common  by  the  colonists  was  being  par¬ 
celled  out  to  individuals  (mostly  heirs  of  the 
colonists)  that  Kellogg’s  Ridge  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  as  such.  Title  passed  by  grant,  not 
through  a  sale.  On  November  10,  1709,  there 
was  granted  by  the  town  and  recorded  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Kellogg  twenty  and  one-half  acres  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  “Land  layed  out  November  10, 
1709,  upon  a  hill,  west  of  Huckleberry  Hills,  on 
ye  west  side  of  ye  west  branch  of  Norwalk 
River”  (Norwalk  Land  Records  Rook  4,  Page 
75).  This  parcel  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
common  land.  Huckleberry  Hills  are  where 
they  have  always  been  and  “ye  west  branch” 
is  none  other  than  our  celebrated  friend  the 
Silver  Mine  River.  With  no  point  of  reference 
closer  than  Canoe  Hill  and  that  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  south,  how  apt  was  the  language  used  in 
the  grant. 

Earlier  in  the  year  this  same  Joseph  Kellogg 
had  been  granted  by  the  “Towne  of  Norwalk 
(Rook  4,  P.  75)  “thirty  acres  of  land  lying 
northwest  from  Canoe  Hill  over  a  brook  that 
runs  into  Five  Mile  River,  bounded  all  round 
by  common  land.” 

This  larger  parcel  obviously  lies  within  or 


near  the  westerly  portion  of  the  New  Canaan 
Country  Club.  It  is  not  on  a  ridge.  It  is  in  a 
valley. 

Thus  to  the  Kellogg  family,  their  parcel  of 
twenty  and  one-half  acres  on  a  hill  overlooking 
ye  West  Rranch  was  in  truth  their  East  Ridge. 
Over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  say  a  hundred  or 
so,  it  gradually  took  on  the  name  of  Kellogg’s 
East  Ridge,  and,  as  gradually,  the  neighbors 
forgot  why.  (N.C.  Colonial  Rec.  Book  C,  pages 
117,  422  and  N.C.  Land  Records  Rook  2,  p. 
430,  431,  730,  and  Rook  3,  p.  455). 

So  far  as  we  are  advised,  this  Joseph  Kel¬ 
logg  of  Norwalk,  never  lived  in  Canaan  Parish. 
His  children  did,  as  did  those  of  his  brother, 
Samuel. 

Joseph  Kellogg  died  before  January  21, 1721, 
when  his  estate  was  distributed  to  his  widow, 
Mary;  sons,  Joseph,  David  and  Benjamin; 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Rachel  and  Han¬ 
nah.  Another  distribution  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Hannah,  November  15,  1737. 

But  suppose  the  widow,  Mary,  did  get  the 
use  for  life  of  67  acres  on  the  East  Ridge,  and 
assuming  that  then  as  now  the  ridge  was 
shaped  like  one  of  Mr.  Polzer’s  rye  loaves  set 
on  a  north-south  axis  and  tilted  slightly  toward 
the  south,  how  was  Mary,  her  heirs,  legal  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  assigns  to  get  up  on  the  smooth 
rounded  tillable  top  of  the  loaf  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  No  approach  from  the  east  because  of  the 
granite  cliffs  along  the  river.  None  from  the 
north  because  of  the  deep  ravine  known  as 
Blackman’s  Cut.  Possibly  from  the  south  along 
the  easterly  edge  of  Dr.  Williams’  property, 
but  it  is  a  long,  rough  haul  from  Canoe  Hill 
Road.  But  from  the  west  there  is  no  trouble  at 
all.  Drive  your  yoke  of  stags  up  Route  123  and 
then  turn  east  across  the  southern  edge  of 
John  Doty’s  lawn,  then  down  through  Mrs. 
Doty’s  arboretum  keeping  north  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  that  Mr.  Crane  built.  The  trail  is 
clear  enough  when  the  leaves  are  off  the 
bushes.  Then  with  a  whoop  and  a  holler  and  a 
rattling  of  chains  you  cross  ye  Great  Brooke 
where  someone  has  dumped  a  lot  of  cobbles 
to  make  a  ford.  You  land  right  in  the  night 
pasture  of  “Extown  Farm.” 

I  think  this  is  where  we  came  in. 


LOCKWOOD-MACRAE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Burnham,  Author  Edwin  Ererman,  Artist 

[January  15,  1948 ] 


On  the  south  side  of  Canoe  Hill  Road  just  west 
of  Laurel  Road,  stands  an  ancient  house;  white, 
dignified,  situated  comfortably  back  from  the 
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road,  and  framed  in  noble  trees  that  reflect  its 
age.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
Macrae.  The  New  Canaan  Lockwoods,  who 


cradled  five  generations  in  the  house  on  Canoe 
Hill,  were  substantial  conservative  people 
whose  industry  and  frugality  husbanded  their 
patrimony  and  whose  sound  principles  were  a 
factor  in  this  town  and  our  institutions  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  are  only  a  few 
families  in  any  community  in  this  country 
where  the  continuity  of  heritage  exceeds  that 
of  the  Lockwoods.  And,  in  this  particular  fam¬ 
ily,  their  close  associations  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church;  their  honorable  records  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars;  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  Civil  Wars;  their  contributions  to  their 
own  town  as  selectmen  and  representatives 
and  their  close  association  with  Yale  College 
make  their  family  history  of  real  significance 
to  New  Canaan  and  in  Connecticut. 

When  the  “Arbella,”  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Peter  Milbourne,  arrived  at  the  New 
England  Plantation  at  Salem,  June  22,  1630  she 
carried  a  distinguished  group  of  new  colonists. 
Lady  Arbella  Johnson  was  on  board  with  her 
husband,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall  and  his  three  sons;  also,  the  Reverend 
George  Phillips  and  his  lady,  William  Cod- 
dington,  afterwards  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony  were  listed  with  many  oth¬ 
ers,  including  Governor  Winthrop  himself  and 
two  of  his  sons.  The  sixteenth  name  was  Lock- 
wood,  and  a  month  later  Governor  Winthrop, 
in  a  letter  to  England,  mentioned  Lockwood 
being  with  him— this  could  have  been  either 
Edmond  or  Robert,  but  by  the  fall  of  1634,  both 
brothers  were  in  Watertown. 

In  the  spring  of  1635,  Robert  was  appointed 
executor  of  his  brother  Edmond’s  estate  by  a 
court  order.  There  is  a  long  and  interesting 
genealogy  of  the  English  Lockwood  family 
and  considerable  evidence  of  Norman  origin  in 
high  estates,  but  in  actual  record  we  only  have 
the  Lockwood  name  on  the  Arbella  list  and  the 
notation  that  “although  some  of  the  passengers 
were  from  the  west  of  England,  the  greatest 
number  came  from  about  London.” 

Robert  Lockwood  was  certainly  a  man  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  ability  and  he  quickly  established  a 
home  in  Watertown  with  “a  house,  and  lot  of 
fifteen  acres.”  That  was  where  six  of  his  ten 


children  were  born.  However,  in  1646,  he  and 
his  family  pioneered  to  the  settlement  in  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut  and  there  he  died  in  1658, 
leaving  a  considerable  estate  appraised  at 
<£ 467.35.  His  widow,  Susan,  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Haven  Colonial  Records  as  giving  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  execution  of  Goodwife  Knapp, 
who  was  condemned  as  a  witch. 

One  of  Robert’s  children,  his  fourth  son, 
Ephraim  born  in  Watertown,  is  recorded  as 
one  of  the  twenty  owners  of  property  as  it  was 
parceled  out  at  the  establishment  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Norwalk  in  the  1600s.  He,  also,  was 
a  man  of  industry  and  the  records  show  that 
he  was  active  in  this  new  community. 

Ephraim’s  son,  James,  wooed  and  wed 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  around 
whose  large  holdings  dating  from  1698  the  set¬ 
tlement  on  Smith  Ridge  had  started  to  grow, 
and  James  Lockwood  himself  acquired  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  fifty  acres  adjoining  his 
father-in-law’s  and  Mr.  Renedict’s  property. 
There  are  some  eight  or  ten  deeds  of  property 
that  he  acquired  in  the  early  1700’s;  some  are 
in  exchange  of  property,  some  are  recorded  as 
grants  from  the  Towne  of  Norwalk,  and  some 
by  a  Proprietor’s  Grant,  which  gave  him  con¬ 
siderable  acreage,  described  variously  as  on 
“upper  Canoe  Hill,”  “east  side  of  Smith  Ridge” 
and  adjoining  “Smith  and  Bennedict  Grants.” 
In  a  warranty  deed  of  August  1744,  he  left  ten 
acres,  house,  barn  and  orchard  to  his  son  Job 
with  the  provision  “only  reserving  my  right  to 
improve  the  one  half  of  the  barn  that  is  the 
west  part  of  said  barn,  and  for  a  cow  yard  be¬ 
tween  said  barn  and  South  Highway  so  long  as 
I  live  to  want  it.” 

This  son,  Job,  married  in  1718  to  Rachel, 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  Canaan 
Parish  in  1744  and  is  probably  the  builder  of 
the  house  on  Canoe  Hill.  Job’s  elder  brother, 
the  Reverend  James  Lockwood  had  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1735  and  had  been  chosen 
tutor  there  two  years  later.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  minister  in  Norwalk,  Mary  Dick¬ 
inson,  and  they  were  called  to  the  parish  in 
Wethersfield.  The  Reverend  James  Lockwood 
was  a  very  distinguished  man,  and  in  1758,  the 
Presidency  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  va- 
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An  Interior  in  the  Macrae  Home  as  photographed  by  Geoffrey  Baker 
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cated  by  the  death  of  Jonathon  Edwards  was 
offered  him.  He  declined  that  honor  and  also 
the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1766,  giving 
as  his  reason  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
people  of  his  charge.  However,  he  was  well- 
known  throughout  the  state  and  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  sermon  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tions  of  1754  and  1763.  In  1763  he  also  gave 
the  official  Thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 

Job  died  of  smallpox  in  the  epidemic  that 
apparently  left  its  toll  in  1768  and  is  buried  in 
the  Canoe  Hill  cemetery.  His  son,  the  second 
James,  was  born  in  New  Canaan  in  1746  and 
joined  the  Canaan  Parish  in  1768.  The  first  of 
his  three  wives  was  Rachel  and  his  family  was 
listed  in  the  Reverend  William  Drummond’s 
“Journal  of  Family  Visitations.”  In  1772  when 
Rev.  William  Drummond  made  his  visit,  he 
entered  the  following  paragraph  in  his  “Jour- 
nal”: 

“James  Lockwood,  Phoebe  his  wife;  Job,  James 
Daniel,  Asa,  children.  Joseph  Hait,  Rachael  Lock- 
wood,  Rebecca  Abbot,  Phoebe  Hendrick,  resi- 
denters.  Very  intelligent  and  knowing.” 

Also  in  his  diary,  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  May 
2, 1772,  “Went  hunting;  killed  four  foxes;  dined 
with  James  Lockwood.” 

James  settled  by  direct  inheritance  to  his 
son  David,  known  as  “Bull’s  Eye,”  in  1782. 
David  died  in  1854,  but  his  son  Samuel  Kel¬ 
logg  Lockwood  was  ready  to  carry  on  the  part 
the  Lockwoods  had  always  played  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  listed  as  a  farmer  but  he  served 
as  the  first  Republican  State  Representative  for 
this  town  and  he  was  chosen  by  his  neighbors 
as  their  selectman  several  times.  He  married 
Mary  Hoyt  and  they  had  five  children.  Edwin 
Hoyt  Lockwood  carried  on  the  family’s  close 
association  with  Yale  College  and  when  he 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  School  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  he  won  honorable  mention  for  excellence 
in  all  studies.  His  distinguished  career  as  an 
educator  ended  in  1930  when  he  died  at  New 
Haven.  At  that  time  he  was  the  Robert  Higgin 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  a 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  Sheffield. 
He  had  been  a  recipient  of  many  honors  and 


at  his  death  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
a  life  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers. 

The  house  left  the  Lockwood  family  in  1916 
when  it  was  sold  to  Frederick  Howard  who  re¬ 
modeled  it  and  lived  in  it  until  he  died.  It  was 
then  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Reus 
of  Chicago  who  again  did  extensive  remodeling 
and  spent  their  summers  on  Canoe  Hill. 

In  1942  this  famous  old  homestead  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Elliott  Beach  Mac¬ 
rae.  Mr.  Macrae  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  famous  publishing  house  of 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  brought  another 
line  of  distinguished  ancestry  to  continue  the 
Lockwood  record. 

There  is  among  the  “Lares  and  Penates”  of 
the  Macrae  family  a  remarkable  volume  of 
genealogy,  handwritten  in  meticulous  Victorian 
script.  It  is  the  work  of  a  loving  old  aunt— 
Martha  Edwards  Beach  who  devoted  her  life 
to  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  contributed  a  share  in  what  their  de¬ 
scendants  had  become.  To  mention  them  cate¬ 
gorically  only  invites  interest  in  their  lives  and 
attainments.  But  they  are  all  set  forth  in  the 
prized  work  of  that  “aunt.” 

Here  are  Edwards  with  their  crest  bearing 
the  legend  “Everything  with  God— Nothing 
without  God”— what  a  slogan  for  the  tribe  that 
produced  the  Reverend  Jonathan;  Nichols, 
Mallett,  Wells  among  whom  was  the  governor 
of  Connecticut  of  long  tenure,  Stiles  with  the 
famous  Ezra  president  of  Yale  College;  Plumb, 
Sherman  with  its  sturdy  Roger  who  was  the 
“Cicero  of  Connecticut”  and  bravely  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  thus  putting  his 
neck  into  a  possible  noose;  Curtis,  Booth,  Tom¬ 
linson;  Hawley  whence  came  another  governor 
of  Connecticut  whose  dignified  old  home  still 
stands  on  the  main  street  of  Ridgefield;  Chet- 
wood  Bulkley  with  another  governor;  Hol¬ 
lister,  a  name  identified  with  both  law  and  let¬ 
ters  among  which  are  the  two  classic  volumes 
of  Connecticut  History;  Jennings,  a  name  still 
famous  in  Fairfield.  These  are  all  New  England 
families.  But  there  are  others  equally  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  South. 
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Iii  1747  Alan  Macrae  came  from  Scotland 
to  Virginia  where  he  became  a  founder  of  the 
seaport  of  Dumfries.  His  son,  John,  married 
Euphan  Washington.  By  strange  coincidence, 
John  had  a  sister  named  Euphan  who  married 
Col.  John  Macrae  Washington.  Among  these 
two  Virginian  families  were  many  descendants 
who  became  famous  historical  figures.  Dr. 
Bailey  Washington,  the  navy  surgeon  on  the 
“Chesapeake”  held  the  dying  Lawrence  in  his 
arms  at  that  tragic  moment  when  he  said 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  boys.”  Bailey  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  first  cousin  of  General  George 
Washington.  He  married  Ann  Lee,  a  second 
cousin  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Elliott  Mac¬ 
rae’s  grandfather,  John  Hampden  Macrae,  was 
a  roommate  of  General  McClellan  and  a  class¬ 
mate  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  West 
Point. 

The  Beach  family  ancestry  stemming  from 
Bridgeport  where  the  name  has  been  promi¬ 


nent  since  colonial  days,  brings  General  Sher¬ 
man  into  the  line.  When  Savannah,  Georgia, 
fell,  a  maternal  great  grandfather  of  Elliott 
Macrae,  Charles  Green  offered  his  home  to 
Sherman  for  headquarters.  It  was  accepted  and 
is  today  a  museum. 

Space  forbids  extensive  exploration  into 
these  inviting  family  names.  It  is  impressive  to 
note  the  remarkable  continuity  of  substantial 
American  families  who  have  contributed  to  the 
story  of  this  dignified  old  home.  Perhaps  no 
other  spot  in  New  Canaan  has  a  prouder  his¬ 
tory. 

And  so,  the  Lockwood  homestead  is  today 
an  established  home,  loved  by  its  owners  and 
their  two  daughters,  Monica  Beach  and 
Gwynne  Lee.  It  is,  also,  a  charming  house, 
partly  due  to  the  taste  of  its  owners,  and  partly 
due  no  doubt  to  the  integrity  of  the  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  Lockwoods  who  must  have  left  their 
imprint. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


Amy  Long,  Author 


Mrs.  Louise  Hawthorne,  Artist 


[January  22,  1948] 


The  New  Canaan  A.  M.  E.  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  June  30,  1922,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Thompson  and  seven  members  at  the  residence 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Lena  Davis  on  Seminary  Street. 
In  May,  1933,  the  mission  was  received  into 
the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Heard.  In 
1925  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cantor 
were  appointed  by  Bishop  Heard  as  Evange¬ 
lists  in  charge. 

For  eight  years  church  services  were  held  in 
Raymond  Hall  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  which  had  an  interest 
in  the  Raymond  estate.  This  helped  the  Evan¬ 


gelists  and  the  few  members  to  raise  funds  for 
a  future  church  of  their  own. 

In  1923  a  lot,  72x140,  was  purchased  on 
Baldwin  Avenue  for  $1,400.  After  the  land  was 
paid  for,  a  sum  of  $2,500  was  borrowed  with 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Breuchaud,  George  Yuengling,  At¬ 
torney  J.  D.  Higgins  and  John  Brotherhood  en¬ 
dorsing  the  note. 

In  March,  1931,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
building  by  First  Selectman  George  T.  Smith 
and  Selectman  George  R.  Stevens  and  a  short 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  I.  A.  McCoy 
of  Stamford.  April  13  of  that  year  witnessed  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
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The  Community  Church 


Coit  of  the  New  York  Conference.  On  May  3 
the  church  was  completed  and  the  first  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Perry,  presid¬ 
ing  elder  of  the  New  England  Conference. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  $4,500.  A  mem¬ 
bership  of  41  and  a  group  of  white  friends  who 
gave  freely  of  their  time,  interest  and  money 
helped  to  make  all  payments  on  the  mort¬ 
gage.  On  November  24,  1940,  the  mortgage 
burning  service  was  held  in  the  town  hall  of 
New  Canaan  with  Bishop  David  H.  Sims  and 
the  Rev.  John  G.  Drade,  presiding. 

In  June,  1942,  a  parsonage  costing  $300  was 
erected  adjoining  the  church  for  the  use  of 
Evangelists  Cora  E.  Scott  and  Mary  E.  Cantor. 


Following  the  death  of  Evangelist  Mary  E. 
Cantor,  Cora  E.  Scott  was  ordained  in  New 
York  City. 

In  May,  1943,  the  trustees  and  members  of 
the  church  voted  to  incorporate  as  the  Com¬ 
munity  Church  of  New  Canaan.  John  D.  Hig¬ 
gins  was  retained  as  legal  counsel  and  papers 
of  incorporation  were  filed  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  church  has  now  grown 
to  an  active  membership  of  85  and  has  several 
services  every  Sunday:  Church  School  for  the 
children,  a  6  p.m.  meeting  for  the  young  pepole 
and  an  afternoon  program  with  a  guest  speaker 
as  well  as  its  regular  morning  and  evening 
services. 


THE  HICKOK  HOUSE 


Constance  T.  Young,  Author 


Kendric  Ruker,  Artist 


[January  29,  1948] 


The  old  Hickok  place  has  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family  of  the  ancestor  who  first  built 
it,  in  unbroken  succession.  His  descendants 
still  live  there.  This  is  a  distinction  unique  in 
New  Canaan  history,  as  far  as  we  know.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  house  is,  both  historically  and  ar¬ 


chitecturally,  one  of  the  town’s  most  interest¬ 
ing  landmarks. 

The  family  originated  in  this  country,  in  all 
probability,  with  William  Hickock  (sometimes 
spelled  Hickocks  or  Hickox),  who  was  known 
as  a  man  of  property  in  New  Haven  as  early 
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as  1643.  Samuel  Hickock,  his  son,  was  among 
the  Proprietors  of  Farmington  in  1673,  and 
later  moved  to  Waterbury,  where,  as  one  of  the 
first  30  settlers,  he  was  a  signer  of  the  Articles 
of  Association  in  1674. 

Samuel’s  son,  Ebenezer,  born  in  1693,  was 
the  first  to  settle  in  New  Canaan.  Although  his 
children  were  all  born  in  Waterbury,  Ebenezer 
and  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Stevens,  came  to 
Canaan  Parish  later,  and  built  a  home  on  Val¬ 
ley  Road,  east  of  the  present  homestead,  near 
the  lower,  or  Grupe  Reservoir.  It  is  with 
Ebenezer’s  son  John,  born  in  1734,  that  we  are 
particularly  concerned,  for  it  is  through  him 
and  his  wife,  Lydia  Kellogg,  that  the  present 
family  is  descended.  John  was  the  first  Hickok 
to  build  on  the  present  site. 

Ebenezer’s  wife,  Abigail,  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  by  some  years,  and  apparently  came  to 
live  with  her  son,  because  the  Reverend  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  his  Journal,  notes  that  on  December 
10,  1772,  he  “visited  John  Hickox,  Lidia  his 
wife,  Huldah,  Lydda,  Seth,  Rachel,  Benedict, 
children;  Abigail  his  mother,  knowing.”  We 
may  gather  that  Abigail  was  an  astute  old  lady! 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  John 
Hickok  built  the  house  as  it  stands  today.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  original  house  was 
torn  down  and  the  present  one  erected  by  his 
son  Seth— presumably  because  the  first  was  too 
small.  This  is  readily  understandable  when  we 
recall  that  John  and  Lydia  had  11  children— 
although  only  seven  survived. 

The  first  house  was  deeded  to  Seth  by  his 
father  in  1806.  A  copy  of  the  deed  reads: 
“Know  ye  .  .  .  that  I,  John  Hickok  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  .  .  .  for  the  consideration  of  the  Love  and 
goodwill  which  I  have  and  bear  toward  my  son 
Seth  Hickok  of  said  New  Canaan  do  give  grant 
and  confirm  the  East  half  of  the  dwelling  house 
where  I  now  live  .  .  .  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  with  the  privilege  of  using  the  water  in 
the  Well  near  the  house.”  John  also  deeded  to 
his  son  Jesse  a  “dwelling  place”  further  south 
on  Valley  Road,  the  site  of  the  present  Stephen 
Valentine  home. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  con¬ 
cerning  the  family,  is  John  Hickok’s  will,  dated 
January  1800.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  rounded 


hand,  extremely  legible.  This  was  written  be¬ 
fore  the  deed  to  his  son  Seth,  but  mentioned 
specific  acreage  leaving  the  entire  homestead 
and  most  of  his  land  to  Seth— one-third  of  the 
remainder  of  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Lydia,  one- 
third  to  Seth,  and  one-third  to  Jesse.  His  daugh¬ 
ters  had  been  taken  care  of  previously,  but 
were  to  be  further  helped  by  their  brothers. 
John  Hickock  died  in  1819.  His  wife,  Lydia, 
survived  him  by  18  years,  dying  at  the  age  of 
89. 

The  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the  “new 
house”  is  not  known.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  built  in  1818,  as 
the  family  has  a  memorandum  of  a  transaction 
dated  December  of  that  year:  “To  cutting  and 
carrying  two  loads  of  wood  to  Norwalk,  $2.00— 
to  fetching  shingles  and  things  from  Norwalk, 
.50.”  It  is  logical  to  presume  that  these  shingles 
were  for  the  new  house.  In  any  case,  the  house 
was  certainly  completed  before  1821,  as  it  is 
known  that  Martha  Elizabeth  Hickock,  one  of 
Seth’s  daughters,  was  born  in  the  present 
house  in  April  of  that  year. 

Of  the  original  house,  only  the  great  chim¬ 
ney  and  a  small  “wash-house”,  about  ten  feet 
behind  it,  were  retained.  Later  that  chimney 
was  also  removed,  and  the  “wash-house”  was 
torn  down  about  50  years  ago. 

Seth  Hickock’s  house  was  unusually  spacious 
for  the  times.  There  are  five  bed  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  each  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  double  bed;  two  bed  rooms  downstairs, 
as  well  as  a  parlor,  sitting  room,  kitchen  and 
pantries.  There  are  oaken  floors  throughout 
the  house,  and  large  wooden  pegs  support  the 
beams.  Of  the  three  large  fireplaces,  two  still 
have  the  original  iron  cranes.  One  had  a  large 
brick  oven  beside  it. 

The  hearth  stones  are  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  one  in  the  “sitting  room”  is  a  single 
huge  slab  of  reddish  granite,  at  least  eight  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  and  one  in  the  kitchen 
is  nearly  as  large.  Several  oxen  must  have  been 
employed  to  transport  them!  (One  of  the  fire¬ 
places  in  the  old  house,  however,  is  said  to  have 
been  “big  enough  to  take  a  pony!”)  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  was  the  architect 
of  the  present  house,  with  its  authentically 
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beautiful  lines,  but  built  on  so  much  larger  a 
scale  than  its  neighbors. 

John  Hickock  was  a  weaver,  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  near  the  old  wash  house  he  had 
a  small  shop  where  he  did  his  weaving.  There 
was  also  a  small  black-smith  shop  adjacent  to 
it.  The  family  recalls  that  a  spark  once  came 
dangerously  near  the  house,  and  the  shop  was 
then  moved  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  across  the 
road  from  the  house.  Although  the  wash  house 
was  torn  down,  a  water-color  (macle  by  a 
boarder  who  spent  the  summer  there),  about 
50  years  ago,  shows  the  wash  house  still  stand¬ 
ing,  behind  the  house,  and  the  blacksmith  shop 
across  the  road. 

The  old  well,  mentioned  in  John’s  deed  to 
his  son  Seth,  is  still  there,  and  still  used— the 
water,  however,  now  being  pumped  into  the 
house.  The  water  was  known  for  its  purity,  as 
well  as  for  being  “the  coldest  in  New  Canaan.” 

During  Seth  Hickock’s  time  the  farm  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  95  acres,  extending  from  the 
family  graveyard,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  house,  north  to  the  little  bridge 
by  the  reservoir,  and  some  distance  east  to 
Huckleberry  Hills.  It  also  extended  up  the  hill 
to  Laurel  Road  and  the  Poor  Farm.  The  farm 
was  divided  into  lots,  all  named  for  conven¬ 
ience— “The  Home  Orchard  Lot,”  the  “North 
Middle  Lot,”  the  “South  Middle  Lot,”  and  the 
“Poor  House  Lot.” 

The  little  Hickok  Burying  Ground,  shaded 
by  evergreens,  still  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  contains  17  graves,  mostly  Hickoks. 
Seth’s  stone  bears  the  inscription:  “Dea.  Seth 
Hickok— died  April  23,  1860,  aged  86  years  7 
mos  and  1  day.”  The  oldest  grave  (1809)  is 
that  of  Ephraim  Warren,  the  first  husband  of 
Huldah  Hickok,  one  of  Seth’s  sisters. 

Seth  Hickok  was  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
community.  Besides  operating  his  large  farm, 
he  was  apparently  a  tanner,  as  a  license  issued 
to  him  for  operating  a  tannery  is  among  the 
family  papers.  But  his  principal  activities  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  civic  nature.  He  was  a  dea¬ 
con  of  the  church,  a  school  committeeman, 
and,  particularly,  assisted  his  neighbors  in 
their  many  and  various  legal  affairs.  Among 
his  papers,  for  instance,  is  the  will  of  Isaac 


Richards,  a  well  known  citizen;  a  map  of  Josef 
Everit’s  property— dated  1805,  (the  Everit,  or 
Everett,  family  had  long  been  a  well  known 
name  in  the  community ) :  and  a  record  stating 
“received  of  Seth  Hickok  my  lawful  guardian 
of  the  property  set  to  me  by  my  father’s  estate 
with  the  interest  arising  thereon  to  my  full  and 
entire  satisfaction.  Hanna  Everit.”  Another, 
similarly  worded,  was  signed  by  Betty  St. 
John.  These  are  examples  picked  at  random 
from  a  sheaf  of  papers  still  in  possession  of  the 
family.  We  can  be  well  assured  that  Seth  had 
a  hand  in  all  community  affairs! 

Among  the  family  records  are  also  four 
military  commissions  granted  to  Seth  Hickok. 
The  first,  dated  1807,  made  him  a  “Sergiant” 
in  the  Second  Grenadier  Company  of  the  34th 
Militia,  State  of  Connecticut.  The  last  one,  re¬ 
confirming  his  appointment  as  Ensign,  in  the 
same  organization,  was  signed  by  Samuel  Au¬ 
gustus  Foote,  “Captain  General  and  Comman¬ 
der  in  Chief  over  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
1834.” 

Seth  had  first  married  Keziah  Hoyt,  in  1795. 
After  her  death,  he  married  Elizabeth  Bene¬ 
dict.  A  picture,  made  from  an  enlarged  daguer- 
rotype,  shows  Seth  as  a  slender,  well-dressed 
gentleman  with  an  intelligent  and  charming 
smile;  Elizabeth,  more  sombre,  but  with  char¬ 
acter  and  serenity.  Her  step-children  were  de¬ 
voted  to  her,  and  always  knew  her  as  their 
mother. 

When  Seth  died,  he  left  all  his  property  to 
his  son,  Seth  Junior.  Seth  Junior  married  Anna 
Maria  Hall.  They  had  only  one  child,  Huldah 
Maria. 

Anna  Maria  Hall  Hickok  must  have  been  a 
young  woman  of  character.  She  came  from 
Warren,  Conn.,  “by  coach”  to  teach  in  the  Rock 
School  (Second  District),  an  adventurous  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  those  days.  She  first  boarded  near 
the  school,  later  married  Seth  and  settled  down 
in  Valley  Road. 

With  the  death  of  Seth  Hickok,  Junior,  who 
was  buried  in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  the  name 
Hickok  disappears  from  the  Valley.  However, 
descendants  of  the  original  settler  still  live 
there,  and  at  least  a  brief  review  of  the  more 
recent  history  of  the  family  should  be  included. 
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The  house  which  John  Hickok  had  deeded 
to  his  son,  Jesse  (the  present  Valentine  house), 
had  passed  out  of  the  family.  It  was  bought 
sometime  later  by  James  Osborn,  who  came 
here  from  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  stone 
dresser,  and  is  responsible  for  some  specimens 
of  fine  workmanship  still  to  be  seen  in  New 
Canaan  and  Norwalk.  James  Osborn  had  twin 
sons.  One,  Zachary  Taylor  Osborn  (a  Republi¬ 
can),  married  Huldah  Hickok,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Seth  and  Anna  Maria  Hall.  The  other, 
Millard  Fillmore  Osborn  (a  Democrat),  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Lockwood. 

Zachary  Taylor  Osborn  was  the  father  of 
Huldah,  Anna  Frances  and  James  Seth  Osborn. 
Huldah  is  now  Mrs.  Howard  Hoyt  and  lives 
next  door  to  the  old  house.  Her  sister  married 
Dr.  Emilio  Dolores  Costales,  a  member  of  a 
prominent  Cuban  family.  Their  son,  Clarence, 
our  First  Selectman,  also  lives  on  land  once 
owned  by  his  ancestor,  John  Hickok,  although 
not  in  the  Valley.  He  was  born  in  the  old  house, 
however. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Costales  have  a  valuable 
collection  of  family  records,  such  as  John  Hick- 
ok’s  will,  various  deeds,  letters  and  maps.  Mrs. 
Hoyt  also  has  an  old  chair  given  to  John  and 
Lydia  (Kellogg)  Hickok  at  the  time  of  their 


marriage.  A  small  card  attached  to  it  states 
“Given  by  Eliasaph  Kellogg  to  his  daughter 
Lydia  as  a  wedding  present  1757.”  In  addition 
to  actual  records  and  heirlooms,  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Costales  are  a 
delightful  contribution  to  New  Canaan  lore. 
They  used  to  trudge  the  long  way  from  the 
house  on  Valley  Road  to  the  school  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Canoe  Hill  and  Laurel  Road,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  staying  all  night  with  relatives,  usu¬ 
ally  the  Lockwoods,  if  the  weather  became  too 
severe.  Random  recollections  about  life  on  the 
farm  make  it  seem  very  real.  They  recall,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  their  jobs  at  home  was 
“bringing  in  the  syrup.”  Five  large  maples 
stood  in  front  of  the  house  and  there  were  oth¬ 
ers  across  the  road. 

The  old  place  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
sorts  of  activity  besides  farming— weaving,  tan¬ 
ning  and  stone-dressing,  and  certainly,  being 
New  Canaan,  there  must  have  been  some  shoe¬ 
making!  We  are  grateful  to  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  for  helping  recreate  a  picture 
of  the  life  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  particularly 
pleasant  to  know  that  in  an  era  of  constant 
changes,  one  family  still  lives  in  the  original 
house  and  on  the  acres  tilled  by  its  forefathers 
so  long  ago. 
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When  the  fire  whistle  blows  and  the  man  who’s 
been  waiting  on  you  runs  out  of  his  shop,  the 
teller  darts  out  of  his  bank,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  rush  of  men  up  the  street,  they  aren’t  just 
curiosity  seekers,  more  than  likely  they  are 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  on 
their  way  to  save  your  property  and  mine. 


This  is  something  you  don’t  find  in  big  cities, 
or  in  many  small  ones  either.  According  to 
James  R.  Thomas,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  here.  “New  Canaan  has  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  most  efficient  volunteer  fire  de¬ 
partments  in  the  country.” 

And  by  volunteer  he  means  just  that.  There 
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are  three  salaried  men  in  all  of  the  sixty  active 
members.  They  are  the  engine  drivers  who 
sleep  in,  with  two  on  duty  every  day  and  one 
at  night.  Members  pay  to  belong.  Their  dues 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year,  various  other 
fines  and  assessments,  help  to  pay  for  the  new 
television  set  and  other  recreation  equipment 
used  in  the  club  rooms  of  that  handsome  fire¬ 
house  of  theirs. 

Organized  as  it  is  as  a  private  company,  its 
running  expenses  cost  the  town  some  $15,000  a 
year.  If  the  town  had  to  pay  the  full  bill  for  as 
complete  a  fire-fighting  service  as  this,  the  cost 
to  the  public  would  be,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  about  $75,000.  The  present  building 
and  much  of  the  apparatus  was  given  by  the 
town  but  the  furnishings  and  club  equipment 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  company’s  private  funds. 

Situated  on  the  corner  of  Locust  Avenue  and 
Main  Street  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  the  red 
brick  structure  with  white  trim  was  built  and 
ready  for  occupancy  on  May  1st,  1938,  ten 
years  ago  this  spring.  The  third  of  New  Canaan 
fire  houses,  it  incorporates  so  many  improve¬ 
ments  that  firemen  from  other  towns  come  to 
study  it  as  a  model  before  building  theirs. 

What  we’re  most  interested  in  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  is  the  spirit  which  has  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  years  and  made  this  a  superior 
fire-fighting  unit.  Their  willingness  to  face 
danger  any  time  the  alarm  sounds  has  never 
wavered  since  the  company  was  organized  in 
1881. 

And  New  Canaan  has  known  some  big  fires. 

Old-timers  love  to  hark  back  to  the  fire  of  ’99 
(1899)  when  the  Raymond  Block,  involving 
four  buildings  housing  several  shops,  burned 
to  the  ground  and  the  entire  business  center  of 
town  was  threatened.  Today  Raymond’s  block 
would  be  the  section  on  Main  Street  running 
from  Dickerman’s  store  to  DeWitt’s. 

The  stage  was  set  for  tragedy  that  cold  night 
in  February.  Snow  had  been  falling  steadily 
for  forty-eight  hours  and  by  nightfall  had 
turned  to  a  driving  sleet.  It  was  February  15th 
and  the  townsfolk  had  been  indoors  spending 
Monday  as  a  business  holiday  following  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday.  No  one  had  passed  that  way, 
looking  at  the  shops,  but  the  night  watchman, 


John  A.  Weed.  “At  seven-fifteen,”  according  to 
the  account  in  the  old  Messenger  newspaper, 
“he  looked  in  the  window  of  Silliman  &  Co., 
grocers,  saw  that  the  fire  was  all  right,  lamps 
were  in  good  order  and  then  passed  on  with 
the  impression  that  all  was  well.  Not  fifteen 
minutes  later,  Burgess  Daniel  O’Neil  came  out 
of  Fitzpatrick’s  news  store  and  passed  in  front 
of  Silliman’s.  He  smelled  smoke.  “About  the 
same  time  John  E.  Hersam,  foreman  of  this  of¬ 
fice,”  continues  the  Messenger ,  “came  out  of 
Dickerman’s  and  discovered  smoke  circling 
from  between  Raymond’s  block  and  the  Dick- 
erman  building.  .  .  .  While  O’Neil  shouted  the 
cry  of  fire  to  alarm  the  people  living  on  the 
street,  Hersam  hurried  to  the  engine  house 
(now  the  Breslow  store)  and  rang  the  fire 
alarm  bell.” 

From  that  night  on  for  eight  solid  hours  un¬ 
til  four  in  the  morning  the  town  was  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Because  of  the  high  wind 
driving  from  the  north  few  had  heard  the  bell. 
Four  men  dragged  the  hand  pump  engine  from 
the  fire  house,  dug  through  drifts  of  snow  to 
reach  the  hydrant,  and  within  fifteen  minutes 
had  several  streams  of  water  pouring  into  the 
basement  of  Silliman’s  where  the  fire  had 
started.  The  smoke  thickened  and  soon  the 
house  was  a  mass  of  flames  that  reached  high 
into  the  sky. 

More  help  finally  came  but  fire  fighting  was 
a  cruel  business.  In  no  time  at  all  the  men’s 
clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  The  snow  and  ice  and 
biting  wind  hindered  their  movements  so  that 
as  one  would  become  exhausted  another  would 
take  his  place.  Buttons  had  to  be  cut  off  their 
coats  before  they  could  be  removed  and  left 
standing  in  a  corner,  while  the  men  thawed  out 
before  a  pot  stove  in  the  tavern. 

L.  M.  Monroe,  druggist,  W.  S.  Corties  and 
the  hotel  kept  open  house  all  night  giving  free 
coffee  and  refreshments  and,  rumor  hath  it, 
Tom-and-Jerries,  to  the  half-frozen  men. 
People  from  all  around  began  coming  in  with 
food  and  New  Canaan  ran  her  own  canteen  for 
the  firemen  and  a  few  burned  out  persons  who 
had  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Rice  on  the  second 
floor  of  “the  Old  Red  Store.”  One  of  them,  a 
little  old  lady,  when  she  had  been  taken  to 
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safety  across  the  street,  suddenly  cried,  “Land 
o’  Mercy,  I’ve  left  my  scissors  ’  and  was  all 
ready  to  go  back  for  them. 

By  morning  there  was  nothing  to  go  back  to 
but  a  heap  of  smouldering  timbers  which  had 
to  be  watched  for  two  nights  following  the  fire. 
As  the  ice  would  melt  away  they  would  again 
burst  into  flame.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  never 
determined,  the  casualties  fortunately  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  more  than  frozen  fingers  and  ears,  but 
the  property  damage  was  $25,000. 

Everywhere  it  was  agreed  that  it  could  have 
been  so  much  worse  that  there  was  high  praise 
for  the  firemen’s  leadership  and  stamina  as  well 
as  for  the  work  done  by  39  other  citizens  whose 
names  the  paper  published  in  a  roll  of  honor. 

Other  fires  have  been  as  great  in  their  own 
way.  Some  have  been  more  tragic,  as  when 
Hoyt’s  Nurseries  burned  back  in  the  eighteen 
forties  and  several  men  lost  their  lives,  or  when 
Benedict’s  shoe  factory  and  two  other  build¬ 
ings  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the  center  of 
town  in  1875.  Because  of  lack  of  fire  fighting 
equipment  very  little  could  be  done  about  it. 

Today  the  outstanding  fires  that  company 
members  talk  about  were  the  burning  of  Hat¬ 
field’s  house  in  1925  or  Child’s  in  ’27,  or  the 
time  when  Dr.  W.  W.  Week’s  house  on  Valley 
Boad  was  struck  by  a  U.  S.  Army  Thunderbolt 
in  1942.  The  plane  nose-dived  through  the 
house  setting  everything  aflame  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  gasoline.  It  killed  the  pilot  and  kept  the 
firemen  busy  dodging  bullets  as  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  fuselage  continued  to  fire. 

The  character  of  a  fire  can  vary  so  greatly 
that  the  apparatus  used  becomes  very  impor¬ 
tant  both  in  shortening  the  time  spent  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  fire  and  in  saving  property  damage. 
This  apparatus  sees  the  firemen  through  such 
times  of  stress  that  they  become  as  attached  to 
their  engines  as  seamen  to  their  ships. 

Back  in  1882  when  the  old  Gulf  Stream  hand 
pump  engine  came  to  town  you’d  have  thought 
she  was  a  visiting  prima  donna.  The  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Engine  Company  No.  1,  organized  just 
the  year  before,  had  collected  money  in  gifts 
for  her  purchase. 

Over  a  hundred  people  were  at  the  station 
when  she  rode  up  on  a  flat  car  attached  to  “the 


evening  train.”  They  gave  three  rousing  cheers 
and  pulled  her  triumphantly  through  the 
streets  to  the  first  engine  house  on  Forest  Street 
( where  Silliman’s  farm  store  now  stands ) .  The 
second  house,  moved  into  in  1891,  is  now  Bres- 
low’s  store.  The  third  fire  house  is  the  present 
one. 

The  Gulf  Stream  saved  many  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  its  day  and  when  it  was  sold  to  buy  a 
fancy  hose  carriage  in  exchange  from  Provi¬ 
dence  the  committee  said,  “We  hope  Provi¬ 
dence  will  send  this  where  it  will  make  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  young  fire  company  as  happy  as  it 
did  us.”  Another  favorite  was  the  Watrous,  the 
first  gasoline  fire  engine  in  town,  in  1904.  She 
was  drawn  by  horses  rented  from  the  Stevens 
livery  stables  across  the  street. 

Even  today  with  all  the  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment  we  have:  gas  masks,  inhalators,  and  three 
trucks  plus  a  lighting  unit  with  flood  lights  fed 
by  a  1500  watt  generator  in  the  truck  itself, 
you  find  the  same  affection  for  each  piece. 
There  are  two  Seagrave  trucks,  one  a  500  and 
the  other  a  750  gallon  pumper  plus  a  Diamond 
T  Truck  with  a  200  gallon  booster  tank  that 
can  deliver  a  stream  of  water  upon  arriving 
on  the  scene.  The  Diamond  T,  therefore,  is  the 
first  out  of  the  house,  and  you  get  a  feeling  from 
the  look  in  the  men’s  eyes  that  things  are  really 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  when  she  “rolls.” 

And  they  are.  All  of  the  men  who  gather  in 
this  fire  house  are  there  because  they  want  to 
give  their  services  to  the  community  and  be¬ 
cause  they  like  to  be  together.  They  are  well- 
trained  and  hard  workers.  They  apply  for 
membership  and  run  the  risk  of  being  black¬ 
balled.  They  must  be  willing  to  come  to 
monthly  practice  and  to  monthly  meetings  and 
to  report  for  every  night  fire  or  be  fined. 

Their  practices  deal  directly  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  rural  community  and  have  to  do  with 
pumping  from  a  variety  of  water  supplies.  It 
should  give  us  all  reassurance  to  know  that 
when  these  men  don’t  have  one  of  the  town 
hydrants  to  hook  onto  they  are  ready  to  lay 
2,000  feet  of  hose  and  pump  from  a  well,  pond 
or  cistern,  or  to  dam  up  a  brook  if  necessary. 

They  not  only  answer  calls  in  our  town  but 
will  go  out  to  Vista,  Pound  Bidge,  and  all  towns 


in  Fairfield  County  if  needed.  When  the  roof 
of  the  Silvermine  Tavern  burned  several 
months  ago  it  was  agreed  that  our  men  were 
a  large  factor  in  helping  the  Norwalk  Fire  De¬ 
partment  to  save  that  historic  landmark. 

During  the  war  the  Engine  Company  played 
a  leading  role  in  local  defense.  There  was  a 
total  of  five  men  sleeping  in  every  night  until 
V-J  Day.  Volunteer  members  who  for  some 
time  had  been  exempted  by  ten  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  gladly  went  back  onto  active  roll  call. 
“Jerry”  McLane  and  others  tell  wonderful  tales 
of  the  breaking-in  period  when  some  of  the 
men  were  banished  from  the  dormitory  for 
snoring  or  had  their  troubles  when  the  alarm 
wakened  them  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and  they 
jumped  into  their  boots  before  their  trousers. 

One  would  have  to  go  to  the  annual  banquet 
to  hear  some  of  the  best  stories,  and  that  is  a 
carefully  guarded  affair,  with  only  out-of-town 
or  privileged  guests.  Paul  Webb  is  often  master 
of  ceremonies,  alternating  with  Dr.  T.  W. 
Benedict. 

It  is  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September  that 
the  ex-fire  chief  may  have  turned  over  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  white  coat  to  his  succeeding  officer. 
Or  they  discuss  the  annual  report  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time,  recalling  not  only  the  hun¬ 


dred  or  more  fires  they  went  out  on  but  the 
times  they  were  called  to  get  men,  boys  and 
cats  out  of  trees  and  a  watch  out  of  a  well. 
After  they  had  pumped  the  well  dry,  so  the 
story  goes,  they  found  the  watch  still  ticking. 

Though  the  members  of  the  department 
have  their  lighter  moments  and  enjoy  a  good 
fellowship  which  keeps  at  least  ten  on  hand 
every  evening,  available  for  duty,  they  are 
ready  for  that  call  when  it  comes.  We  can  feel 
secure  and  proud  to  have  such  men  of  skill 
and  good  spirit  in  our  engine  company.  And  we 
can  cheer  them  when  they  make  their  yearly 
parade  appearance  on  Memorial  Day.  This 
time  they  will  also  be  celebrating  their  tenth 
anniversary  in  the  new  fire  house. 

The  officers  of  the  present  company  are  as 
follows:  Chief,  David  McGrath;  Captain,  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Roles;  First  Lieutenant,  Howard  Hoyt; 
Second  Lieutenant,  John  Pickering;  President, 
“Pete”  Raymond  (Carlton  S.  Raymond,  jr. ); 
Vice  President,  Charles  Kelley;  Secretary, 
Riley  Hogan;  Treasurer,  George  E.  Purdy.  The 
drivers  are:  Joseph  Ahearn,  Frank  Lown  and 
Peter  DiVenere;  Trustees:  John  M.  Karl,  Carl 
Schilcher  and  Carlton  S.  Raymond,  sr.  Their 
Judge  Advocate  is  William  H.  Makepeace. 
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In  the  early  nineteen-hundreds,  a  Miss  De- 
Vigne  opened  a  small  private  school  in  New 
Canaan.  It  was  housed  in  what  is  now  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  called  the  Cornish  School  from  Miss  De- 
Vigne’s  home,  which  was  in  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire.  Later  it  was  moved  to  the  present 


Bensen  house  on  Church  Hill.  In  the  winter  of 
1916,  Miss  DeVigne  informed  the  late  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Streit  that  she  would  have  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  school,  and  asked  him  what  the  par¬ 
ents  would  like  to  do.  Meetings  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  following  spring  and  it  was 
finally  determined  to  continue  the  school  under 


the  administration  of  the  parents.  The  group 
elected  Mr.  Streit  their  president,  and  the  late 
Clarence  Holmes  secretary-treasurer.  Mrs. 
Holmes  and  Mrs.  Streit  (now  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ewing)  were  delegated  to  secure  a  principal. 
The  Young-Fulton  office  in  Union  Square  in 
New  York  was  the  teachers’  employment  bu¬ 
reau  of  that  day,  and  there  Miss  Edith  Dudley 
and  Miss  Effie  Dunton,  among  others,  were 
interviewed  by  the  committee.  Miss  Dudley 
and  Miss  Dunton  were  then  teaching  at  the 
Jacoby  School  in  New  York,  but,  ready  to  make 
a  change  and  pleasantly  impressed  by  New 
Canaan,  they  came  here  for  one  half  the  salary 
they  were  receiving  in  New  York. 

On  October  16,  1916,  the  Community  School 
opened  in  a  small  house  known  as  The  Bunga¬ 
low,  now  41  Seminary  Street,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  seventeen  children  enrolled:  David  Col- 
bron,  William  Colbron,  John  Ellsworth,  John 
Frothingham,  Donald  Frothingham,  Richard 
Frothingham,  Adelaide  Hall,  Virginia  Hall, 
Louis  Hall,  jr.,  Charles  Holmes,  Julia  Holmes, 
Rupert  King,  Harriet  Murphy,  Marshall 
Stearns,  jr.,  Dorothy  Stearns,  Margaret  Streit, 
William  Streit. 

Miss  Helen  Rogers  brought  her  Kindergar¬ 
ten  of  ten  children  into  the  school  that  year: 
Thomas  Ellsworth,  Lida  Ellsworth,  Anna  O- 
Shaughnessy,  Ellen  O’Shaughnessy,  William 
Blood,  Mary  Louise  Hall,  Anne  Bradley,  Marie 
Guermonprez,  Albert  Hoffecker,  Robert  Beek- 
man. 

Tuition  ranged  from  $50  to  $140,  and  ex¬ 
penses  were  met  through  these  tuitions  and  by 
renting  the  bungalow  for  the  summer  months. 
This  meant  storing  desks  and  chairs  and  black¬ 
boards  in  cellar  and  attic,  borrowing  furniture 
from  parents  and  friends,  and  opening  the 
house  for  summer  tenants— a  task  undertaken 
each  year  by  the  mothers. 

In  October,  1919,  Marshall  Stearns,  Law¬ 
rence  P.  Frothingham,  and  Raymond  E.  Streit, 
applied  for  papers  of  incorporation.  To  quote 
from  the  Articles  of  Association:  “The  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are 
the  following,  to  wit:  To  acquire,  maintain  and 
improve  real  property  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 


moting  and  maintaining  a  School  thereon,  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  elementary  education,  mentally 
and  physically,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  a  higher  education,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  do  and  perform  all  and  sundry  the 
acts  and  things  requisite  and  necessary,  which 
may  be  permitted  to  such  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut.”  The  members  of  the  association  were 
the  “parents  of  scholars  attending  the  school, 
the  actual  bond  holders,  and  such  other  per¬ 
sons  as  may  be  duly  elected.”  The  first  board 
of  trustees  consisted  of  H.  S.  Collins,  F.  E. 
Green,  H.  B.  Thayer,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lapham,  R. 
E.  Streit,  Marshall  Stearns,  L.  P.  Frothingham, 
C.  H.  Holmes,  Mrs.  William  E.  Swift,  and 
Louis  H.  Hall.  Mr.  Streit  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  Stearns,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
secretary -treasurer. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  provide  larger 
quarters.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that 
the  crying  need  for  more  space  at  this  time  has 
echoed  through  the  years,  and  is  still  heard. 
The  amazing  generosity  of  parents  and  friends 
of  the  school  over  a  period  of  a  little  less  than 
30  years  has  provided  more  than  $200,000  in 
capital  funds  for  the  ever  expanding  program. 
The  board  of  trustees  voted  in  1919  to  borrow 
“the  sum  of  $16,000  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  from  Edna  H.  Rogers  the  land  and 
buildings  situated  on  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Seminary  Streets  in  the  town  of  New  Canaan,” 
and  to  issue  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  annum  to  persons  lending 
the  money.  This  amount  was  raised,  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  bought,  and  for  five  years  the  school 
occupied  this  house.  But  once  more  the  school 
outgrew  its  quarters,  and  in  1924  this  property 
was  sold  to  the  late  Maxwell  E.  Perkins  for  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  and  the  so-called  Weissman 
place  directly  opposite  on  Park  Street  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $18,500.  Here  the  school  opened 
in  October  and  for  twelve  years  occupied  this 
property.  The  building  was  ultimately  razed 
when  the  large  parking  area  was  developed 
here. 

The  board  of  trustees  operated  the  school 
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with  the  help  of  a  house  committee,  a  teachers’ 
committee,  a  music  committee,  a  French  com¬ 
mittee,  etc.,  all  made  up  of  mothers.  Among  the 
early  presidents  were  Henry  T.  Eaton  and 
Thomas  W.  Ashwell,  and  during  their  admini¬ 
strations  many  new  matters  came  up  for  con¬ 
sideration-supervised  play,  a  music  program, 
the  serving  of  luncheons  at  the  school.  In  1929, 
an  extension  to  the  assembly  room  became  ne¬ 
cessary,  tuitions  were  raised  to  finance  it,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  matter  of  building  a  new 
school  was  brought  up.  In  1931,  92  students 
were  enrolled,  with  ten  teachers  supervising 
the  program.  John  R.  McWilliam  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  school  in  all  directions  came  up 
for  discussion.  Dr.  Englehardt  of  Teachers 
College  was  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
situation,  and  his  report  was  considered  by 
the  parents  in  special  meeting  in  June,  1931. 
In  November  of  this  year  a  committee  reported 
on  the  feasibility  of  building  a  new  plant  on  a 
new  site  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  raised,  and  the  parents  voted  that  “a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  of  the  parent  body  be  elected 
to  raise  the  funds,  suggest  a  new  site,  and  plans 
for  a  new  school.” 

In  March,  1932,  the  resignations  of  Miss 
Dudley  and  Miss  Dunton  were  presented  and 
this  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted: 

“Whereas  Miss  Dudley  and  Miss  Dunton  are 
retiring  after  having  given  of  themselves  unspar¬ 
ingly  and  devotedly  for  sixteen  years  to  the  direct¬ 
ing  and  building  up  of  the  Community  School  of 
New  Canaan, 

“And,  whereas,  their  rare  teaching  ability,  their 
sympathy,  and  their  appreciation  of  values  that  go 
far  beyond  the  mere  intellectual  have  been  a  real 
force  in  the  best  development  of  all  the  children 
who  have  been  under  them, 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Parents  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  School  hereby  express  to  Miss  Dudley  and 
Miss  Dunton  their  deepest  appreciation  with  heart¬ 
felt  wishes  for  future  happiness.” 

This  was  inscribed  on  parchment  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  two  principals,  together  with  a 
silver  tray  and  a  substantial  gift  of  money  sub¬ 


scribed  by  devoted  pupils  as  well  as  parents. 

One  of  the  parent  body  of  that  period  has 
written: 

“It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  Community 
School  of  that  period  without  paying  tribute  to 
Miss  Dudley  and  Miss  Dunton.  They  lived  in  the 
school;  they  lived  for  the  school;  they  were  the 
school.  They  never  attended  the  annual  parents’ 
meetings.  The  opinions  of  parents  on  educational 
or  disciplinary  matters  never  bothered  them. 
Whether  a  child  should  be  patted  on  the  head  or 
rapped  over  the  knuckles  was  a  matter  they  de¬ 
cided.  Miss  Dudley,  slight,  delicate,  almost  frail, 
had  a  spiritual  ardor  which  somehow  seemed  to 
communicate  her  love  of  classical  mythology  and 
poetry  and  literature  to  her  charges.  Miss  Dunton, 
more  patient  and  perhaps  more  tolerant  of  the 
shortcomings  of  extreme  youth,  gave  the  younger 
classes  a  firm  foundation  in  the  A.B.C.’s  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  held  the  respect  and  affection  of  their 
pupils.  They  instilled  in  their  pupils  a  liking  for 
learning  which  carried  them  successfully  through 
boarding  school  and  college.  There  are  few  gradu¬ 
ates  of  those  early  days  who  do  not  look  back  with 
gratitude  on  the  basic  training  they  received  at  the 
hand  of  ‘Dud’  and  ‘Dunt.’  ” 

Mrs.  Hope  C.  McIntosh,  A.B.  and  A.M., 
University  of  Michigan,  became  headmistress 
of  the  school  in  1933.  Further  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion  had  to  be  discontinued  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  raising  money  at  this  time,  but 
with  the  admission  of  a  group  of  children  from 
Darien,  the  geographical  boundaries  were 
widened,  later  including  Ridgefield,  Stamford, 
Wilton  and  Norwalk.  The  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  brought  about  many 
changes.  A  man  teacher  was  engaged  for  the 
first  time,  a  school  doctor  was  appointed,  a 
nursery  school  was  considered,  an  art  teacher 
and  a  music  teacher  were  added  to  the  faculty, 
and  instruction  in  rhythmic  dancing  was  begun. 
Richard  R.  Williams,  who  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  1933,  initiated  a  plan 
for  free  scholarships,  a  Parent-Teacher  Associ¬ 
ation  was  formed,  a  health  program  was 
evolved.  Authorities  in  the  field  of  education 
were  invited  to  speak  to  the  parent  body,  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Reynolds,  headmaster  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  talked  on  “What  the  School 
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Should  Do  for  the  Child;”  Dr.  Burton  Fowler, 
headmaster  of  the  Tower  Hill  School  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  spoke  on  “The  Common 
Sense  of  Progressive  Education”;  Perry  Dunlop 
Smith  of  the  North  Shore  Country  Day  School 
at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  an  authority  on  parent- 
teacher  relations,  discussed  this  subject. 

The  enrollment  in  1934  was  115,  and  once 
more  the  school  found  itself  in  need  of  space. 
The  Weed  House  on  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Seminary  Streets  was  leased.  The  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  was  now  developed,  and  hockey  and 
*  basketball  teams  were  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  DeCoste.  A  ninth  grade  was 
added  in  1935,  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
school,  a  library  was  started,  and  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  school  paper  was  issued. 

In  February,  1936,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  Mr.  Williams,  the  president,  out¬ 
lined  the  negotiations  which  had  been  entered 
upon  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Grace  Church 
property  on  Ponus  Ridge,  and  combining  the 
Community  School  with  St.  Luke’s  School 
which  then  occupied  that  property.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  survey  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation  and  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  parents 
in  May.  At  this  time  Mr.  Blakely  withdrew  his 
school  from  the  proposed  merger,  and  Grace 
Church,  first  securing  a  refusal  from  Mr.  Blake¬ 
ly,  offered  the  property  to  the  Community 
School.  The  parents,  in  May,  1936,  voted  to  sell 
the  property  on  Park  Street  to  the  Playhouse 
of  New  Canaan,  subject  to  an  existing  mort¬ 
gage  of  $12,500,  for  $7,500  cash,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  land  on  Ponus  Ridge.  This  beautiful 
acreage  had  been  acquired  by  Grace  Church 
of  New  York  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
there  for  some  years  they  had  operated  Grace 
House-in-the-Fields  as  a  vacation  home  for 
underprivileged  mothers  and  children  of  the 
parish.  From  an  early  report  in  a  Parish  Year 
Book  (1905)  we  learn  that  over  a  hundred  wo¬ 
men  and  children  were  cared  for  at  a  time  and 
that  in  eleven  weeks  507  persons  were  enter¬ 
tained.  New  Canaan  people  made  many  wel¬ 
come  contributions  to  this  work.  The  house  on 
the  top  of  “Grace  Hill”  was  thought  by  the 
children  from  New  York  to  look  “just  like  the 
White  House.”  This  land  was  doubtless  owned 


by  the  Indians  originally,  and  purchased  pro¬ 
bably  from  Chief  Ponus  of  the  tribe  of  Saga¬ 
mores  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  early  years, 
Ponus  Ridge  was  known  as  Ponasses  Path.  A 
later  article  in  this  series  of  historical  sketches 
will  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

These  140  acres  of  land  became  the  property 
of  the  New  Canaan  Country  School,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  in  1936.  Since  the  school  was  moving 
from  the  center  of  New  Canaan  and  was  draw¬ 
ing  its  support  from  a  large  neighborhood,  the 
change  of  name  was  indicated.  Parents  and 
friends  of  the  school  at  this  time  subscribed 
$41,000.  $15,000  in  cash  was  paid  to  Grace 
Church,  and  a  mortgage  of  $70,000  arranged. 
The  architectural  firm  of  Shreve,  Lamb  and 
Harmon  was  engaged  to  draw  up  a  long  range 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  property.  About  50  acres 
were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  land  was  set  aside  for  ulti¬ 
mate  sale.  The  buildings  were  remodelled  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

Alexander  D.  Harvey  succeeded  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  as  president,  and  the  board  of  trustees 
was  now  made  up  of  six  permanent  members 
and  five  members  elected  for  five  year  terms 
“in  such  manner  that  the  term  of  one  trustee 
shall  expire  each  year.” 

Wishing  to  increase  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  school,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint 
a  headmaster,  and  Philip  H.  Thomas,  Yale, 
1920,  was  selected.  Mrs.  Macintosh  remained 
as  head  of  the  Girls’  and  Primary  Schools,  and 
John  W.  Irwin  as  head  of  the  Boys’  School.  The 
enrollment  had  increased  to  209  and  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school  were  enlarged.  Music 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  supervisors  were  put  in  charge  of  both  boys’ 
and  girls’  playing  fields. 

With  the  resignations  in  1938  of  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Mr.  Thomas,  begins  the  headmas- 
tership  of  Henry  H.  Welles,  Princeton,  1921, 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  The 
membership  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  now 
increased  to  15,  seven  permanent  members, 
six  elected  for  three-year  terms,  the  headmaster 
and  one  member  of  the  faculty,  Alexander  C. 
Neave  was  serving  as  president  during  this  pe- 


riod  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jerome  Selin- 
ger.  Again  the  school  had  outgrown  its  plant, 
and  another  building  was  needed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  fast  growing  enrollment.  In  the 
spring  of  1939,  $41,000  was  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  upper  school 
and  for  repairs  and  changes  in  the  old  build¬ 
ings.  With  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  new 
building  was  dedicated  on  September  22,  1940. 
Extra  classrooms,  a  lecture  and  study  hall, 
locker  rooms  and  showers  were  thus  provided. 
At  this  time,  tax  exemption  was  granted  on  the 
fifty  acres  of  land  and  buildings  used  by  the 
school,  but  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation  all  the  property  of  the  corporation 
shall  devolve  upon  the  town  of  New  Canaan 
to  be  used  for  scientific,  educational,  chari¬ 
table  or  historical  purposes  of  the  town. 

John  F.  Caskey  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  until  1943  when  John  G. 
Pennypacker  took  office.  During  the  war  years, 
contrary  to  expectations,  the  school  continued 
to  grow,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  the  Ladd 
property  on  Ponus  Ridge  to  house  the  Begin¬ 
ners  Group  and  a  faculty  family.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  faculty  housing  by  the  school 
which  now  also  owns  two  houses  in  the  village 
of  New  Canaan  which  have  been  remodelled 
into  apartments  for  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  a  newly  built  house  on  the  Ponus  Ridge 
property.  Because  of  the  tire  and  gasoline 
shortage  at  this  time,  a  bus  system  was  inaug¬ 
urated  to  transport  children  to  and  from  school. 
A  return  to  use  of  private  cars  has  never  been 
suggested. 

A  pond  on  the  school  property  was  im¬ 
proved  in  1943,  chiefly  by  funds  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Knox  Hardon  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  named  “Hardon  Pond  .  This  affords 
an  ice  hockey  rink  for  the  boys. 

The  students  engaged  in  many  war  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  collection  of  newspapers, 
books  and  magazines,  scrap  of  all  kinds,  silk 
and  nylon  stockings  to  make  powder  bags. 
They  sold  war  bonds  and  stamps,  filled  Red 
Cross  gift  boxes,  knitted  afghans  and  beanies, 
and  earned  money  to  buy  an  amphibian  jeep 
and  a  machine  gun. 


An  alumni  association  was  formed  in  1940, 
and  the  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  school 
each  year  just  before  the  Christmas  holiday  is 
always  well  attended.  Father  and  son  dinners, 
mother  and  daughter  dinners,  are  annual 
events,  and  the  school  picnic  in  May  brings 
together  parents  and  children  for  a  day  of 
sports  and  exhibitions,  and  awarding  of  hon¬ 
ors.  This  picnic,  attended  recently  by  over  five 
hundred  people,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
events  of  the  year. 

In  1944  the  enrollment  had  increased  to  271— 
131  boys  and  140  girls.  John  C.  B.  Moore,* 
architect,  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  school  pro¬ 
perty.  A  program  was  adopted  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  school  to  accommodate  two  divi¬ 
sions  for  each  of  the  eleven  grades,  to  improve 
athletic  fields  and  facilities,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  space  for  an  adequate  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  In  1945  and  1946,  $96,000  was 
raised  for  these  changes.  William  T.  Lusk  be¬ 
came  the  president  in  1946,  and  the  next  year 
the  board  of  trustees  was  increased  once  more, 
from  15  to  18  members.  The  enrollment  was 
340  pupils  and,  with  the  changes  made  in  the 
buildings  to  give  added  fire  protection,  it  was 
believed  that  for  the  time  being,  no  further 
expansion  would  be  considered. 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welles 
attended  the  summer  school  at  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  England  at  the  invitation  of  the  Oxford 
Evacuation  Trust  Fund,  a  fund  made  up  of 
gifts  from  Oxford  parents  whose  children  were 
sent  to  American  schools  during  the  war.  Head¬ 
masters  and  headmistresses  of  schools  which 
these  children  attended  during  the  war  were 
invited  to  this  session.  Two  Oxford  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  New  Canaan  Country 
School  through  the  war  years. 

Today  the  New  Canaan  Country  School  is  a 
country  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  from  the 
pre-Kindergarten  through  the  Ninth  Grade.  A 
gymnasium,  athletic  fields,  shop,  library,  art 
studio,  and  music  rooms  round  out  the  scholas¬ 
tic  program.  The  lower  grades  are  co-educa- 
tional,  while  in  the  upper  grades  boys  and 
girls  work  in  separate  class  groups  and  have 
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separate  sports.  They  share,  however,  in  many 
activities.  The  school  is  parent  owned,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  headmaster  who  is  elected 
by  the  trustees.  “The  fundamental  aim  of  the 


whole  program  is  to  help  each  child  build  the 
self-confidence  which  enables  him  to  relish 
life  in  the  present  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
fearlessly  whatever  the  future  may  hold.” 


THE  HORSE  SHEDS  OF  ST.  MARK’S 


Theodore  W.  Benedict,  Author 


Keith  W ard,  Artist 


[ February  19,  1948] 


In  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Nahum  we  read:  “The  chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets,  they  shall  jostle  one  against  an¬ 


other  in  the  broad  ways:  they  shall  seem  like 
torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  lightnings.” 
Nahum  is  rated  as  one  of  the  minor  prophets, 


and  only  seventh  of  the  twelve  at  that,  blit  his 
ability  as  a  forecaster  is  brought  vividly  to  life 
to  anyone  who  attempts  to  enter  or  leave  the 
parking  space  in  the  rear  of  St.  Mark’s  Church 
about  the  time  of  the  dismissing  of  the  Church 
School  on  any  Sunday  morning. 

Roaring  motors,  grinding  gears,  rapidly  gy¬ 
rating  steering  wheels,  and  the  determined  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  faces  of  fond  parents  intent  on 
threading  the  labyrinth,  abundantly  testify  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  seer  of  Elkosh. 

By  contrast,  the  tranquil  hospitality  of  the 
old  horse  sheds  which  shelter  the  car  of  the 
writer  and,  prior  to  car  days,  sheltered  his 
horse  and  buggy,  invites  reminiscence. 

These  ancient  sheds  have  furnished  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemencies  of 
the  seasons  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  hav¬ 
ing  been  erected  in  the  year  1857,  as  the  bill  for 
the  materials,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  shows.  They  are  a  relic  of 
a  period  known  only  in  histories  or  within  the 
memory  of  a  few,  and  are  destined  to  go  the 
way  of  the  covered  bridge,  the  well-sweep  and 
many  other  comforts  and  luxuries  of  bygone 
days. 

“There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days.”  Men  prayed  together  and  worked  to¬ 
gether.  They  wrested  their  living  from  the 
stony  New  England  soil  as  the  ten  foot  wide 
stone  fences  on  some  of  our  farms  conclusively 
prove,  and  had  what  they  had  because  they 
worked  together. 

Cooperation  was  the  order  of  the  times. 
When  a. man  began  to  build  a  house  all  the 
neighbors  came  to  the  “raising”  and  the  many 
hands  made  light  work.  Often  there  was  music 
and  dancing,  and  plenty  of  good  things  to 
eat— and  drink. 

Consequently  we  are  not  astonished  to  find 
in  the  records  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  an  account 
of  a  group  of  men  working  to  erect  the  sturdy 
sheds  which,  for  many  years,  were  to  prevent 
the  cold  north  winds  which  swept  down  over 
Haines  Ridge  from  chilling  to  the  bone  the 
horses  which  waited  patiently,  or  sometimes 
impatiently,  while  their  masters  attended  di¬ 
vine  worship. 


It  is  related  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  E. 
Keeler,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  and  a  former 
New  Canaan  boy,  in  an  historical  address  de¬ 
livered  in  St.  Mark’s  Church  in  1934,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Church  building,  that  on 
April  7,  1856,  it  was  “Resolved,  that  Alfred 
Raymond,  S.  P.  Tuttle,  Stephen  E.  Keeler,  S.  E. 
Ogden  and  others  be  and  hereby  are  allowed 
to  erect  sheds  for  the  better  protection  of  their 
horses  and  carriages  from  the  weather  while 
attending  Church;  said  sheds  to  be  placed  on 
the  rear  of  the  Church  lot  and  to  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  their  ordinary  and  le¬ 
gitimate  use— the  said  Raymond,  Tuttle,  Kee¬ 
ler,  Ogden  and  their  associates,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  to  have  the  privilege  of  renting,  selling 
and  otherwise  disposing  of  said  sheds  subject 
to  the  above  mentioned  conditions  and  the 
said  Raymond,  Tuttle,  Keeler,  Ogden  and  their 
associates  are  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this 
society  an  annual  rent  for  the  above  privilege 
of  one  cent  per  annum.  The  above  lease  to  be 
in  force  as  long  as  the  property  is  owned  by 
this  society  and  the  foregoing  conditions  are 
complied  with.” 

The  Bishop  goes  on  to  say:  “The  sheds  still 
stand,  protecting  automobiles  rather  than 
horses  and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  this 
is  legal  in  view  of  ‘the  specific  use’  referred  to 
above.  In  any  event  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  parish  is  in  financial  difficulties  that  the 
rent  of  ‘one  cent  per  annum’  be  collected  from 
the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  first  owners  of 
the  horse  sheds.” 

The  sheds  are  approximately  75  feet  long 
and  comprise  five  double  and  one  single  stalls, 
and  are  built  over  a  solidly  constructed  frame¬ 
work  of  sturdy  timbers  (some  of  which  pres¬ 
ent  mute  evidence  of  the  destructive  effect  of 
the  incisors  of  impatient  “cribbers”)  beautifully 
scarf  jointed  and  secured  by  wooden  pins. 

The  roof  boards  upon  which  the  shingles 
are  laid  are  of  all  sorts  of  curious  shapes,  just 
as  they  were  sawed  out  of  the  logs,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  square  them  up,  and  some 
of  them  vary  in  width  from  one  foot  at  one 
end  to  more  than  two  feet  at  the  other. 
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The  following  bill  for  materials  and  labor 
was  presented  to  The  Historical  Society  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Ogden,  a  resident  of  Wilton,  and  a 
descendant  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Ogden  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  Rev.  David  Ogden,  the  first  full 
time  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  to  whom  the 
memorial  window  in  the  chancel  is  dedicated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  prices  of  materi¬ 
als,  the  cost  of  labor  (1.00  per  day),  the  old  form 
of  spelling  (as  the  word  “joice”),  and  the  rates 
on  boards,  which  are  given  in  shillings,  then 
valued  in  New  England  at  12/2C. 

The  error  in  the  totaling  and  the  possible 
transposition  of  figures  in  the  cost  of  each 


S.  Raymond  2d 
To  63  Quarter  Bch 

Shingles  .  10s  78.75 

To  1002  feet  dress’d 

Bds  .  20s  25.05 

To  1  joice  .  .13  103.93 


Comstock  &  Co. 

To  155M  nails 
H.  Terrill 
To  Bill  work 
S.  E.  Ogden 
To  Cash 


7.28 

59.68 


separate  shed  we  shall  have  to  forgive. 

Patrick  Mein . 

2.25 

To  Cash  Michail  .... 

.75 

To  Cash  O’Harrison  . 

.50 

Horse  Shed  Building 

To  Cash 

Erastus  Tuttle  .... 

1.25 

To  88  feet  Bds . 

2s  2.10 

To  S.  E.  Ogde \ 

n 

Dr. 

To  6  Spikes . 

.31 

To  1  Lock . 

.25 

To  Staples . 

.13 

A.  Raymond 

To  my  own  labor 

To  98  feet  timber  ....  22 

21.56 

&  (?)  . 

7.00 

To  4  days  work . 

4.00 

To  painting  fence  .  .  . 

5.00 

19.54 

To  nail  etc . 

.37 

25.93 

_ — 

. - 

- — 

301.31 

Deduct  for  Privy  . 

6.00 

S.  P.  Tuttle 

To  80  feet  timber  ...  22 

17.60 

Total  Cost  of 

To  9  days  work . 

9.00 

26.60 

Horse  Sheds  .  .  . 

$296.31 

Cost  of  each 

T.  A.  Comstock 

Separate  Shed  . 

26.94/2 

To  1159  feet  roof 

boards  .  9s 

13.04 

Jan.  2,  1857 

Chas.  Comstock  . 
To  102  33/9  feet 


timber  .  22  22.64 

To  Carting  .  3.50  26.14 


T.  Davenport 

To  20  feet  timber  ...  22 
S.  Keeler 

To  5/2  days  labor  .  . 

W.  E.  Raymond 

To  19/2  feet  timber  .  .  22  4.29 
To  494  feet  bds .  10s  6.17 


4.40 

5.50 

10.46 


The  horse  shed  is  almost  completely  effaced 
from  our  modern  picture.  In  this  section  of  the 
country  they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  and  there  are  unmistakable  mur- 
murings  that  the  Horse  Sheds  of  St.  Mark  s 
occupy  “room  that  is  more  valuable  than  their 
company.” 

For  many  persons  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness 
in  the  passing  out  of  the  old  shed  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  beast  who  gave  his  best  for  the  small 
reward  of  food  and  shelter. 
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More  than  a  half  century  ago  it  was  my  job 
to  take  care  of  the  family  horse  and  I  grew  to 
love  him  in  the  doing  of  it.  I  had  to  walk  the 
best  part  of  a  mile  to  school  and  when  I  came 
home  for  lunch  I  would  give  him  his  three 
quarts  of  oats  occasionally  mixed  with  a  quart 
of  bran— for  his  health,  as  he  was  never  over- 
exercised. 

Neddie  didn’t  like  bran  and  sometimes  he 
would  give  me  a  disgusted  look,  thrust  his  nose 
down  into  the  mixture,  give  a  sudden  “pouff” 
through  his  nose,  and  the  bran  would  fly  out  of 


the  manger  like  the  “chaff  in  the  wind.”  The 
first  time  he  did  it  I  was  caught  unaware  and 
I  had  to  get  cleaned  up  from  head  to  foot. 

One  day  I  forgot  to  give  him  his  dinner  until 
I  was  on  the  way  home  at  3:00  p.m.  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  in  his  beautiful  eyes 
which  seemed  to  say  to  my  guilty  conscience 
“How  could  you  forget  to  feed  me?” 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  reenacted  that  scene 
in  a  dream  and  awoke  with  a  big  lump  in  my 
throat  and  my  face  wet  with  tears,  but  joyful 
in  the  consciousness  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 


LONE  TREE  HILL 


Elizabeth  P.  Me  Ghie,  Author 


D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Artist 


[February  26,  194S] 


Lone  Tree  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  satis¬ 
fying  places  in  all  New  Canaan  to  look  upon. 
The  hill  and  the  open  fields  surrounding  it 
have  been  cut  over  by  man,  nibbled  over  by 
cows,  as  long  as  any  one  in  New  Canaan  can 
remember.  Because  of  this,  the  beautiful  con¬ 
tours  of  the  earth  can  be  seen.  This  gives  that 
basic,  essential  quality  loved  by  all  those  with 
a  feeling  for  the  land.  Land  cluttered  up 
with  sumac,  bushes,  weeds— that  has  “gone 
back”  as  the  farmers  express  it— can  never  give 
that  feeling.  Lone  Tree  Hill  looks  tillable,  used. 
It  looks  as  though  it  could  support  man  and 
beast.  It  is  the  kind  of  land  that  makes  a  man 
aware  of  his  roots— the  kind  he  wants  to  pass 
on  to  his  sons. 

The  following  has  been  taken  from  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society  Annual  No.  2.  This 
contains  three  fascinating  maps,  and  I  urge 
any  one  who  owns  land  in  New  Canaan  and 


has  not  seen  it,  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  copy.  I 
quote  freely: 

“In  1687  Lone  Tree  Hill  was  part  of  the  so- 
called  Common  Land,  and  was  owned  by  31  of 
the  proprietors  of  Norwalk  Colony.  This  tract  of 
land  included  all  of  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk, 
Westport,  Wilton  and  the  eastern,  and  major  por¬ 
tion  of  New  Canaan.  Land  at  that  time  was  of 
course  valuable  as  the  very  basis  of  existence,  but 
not  as  investment  as  we  know  it  today.  It  was  so 
plentiful  that  everybody  could  have  all  they 
wanted,  and  most  were  ‘land  poor’.  So  the  pro¬ 
prietors  granted  land  to  all  sorts  of  individuals, 
such  as  soldiers  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  wars, 
badly  needed  artisans,  etc.  But  this  haphazard 
method  could  not  last. 

“A  bitter  controversy  developed  over  whether 
the  town  meetings  had  authority  over  the  Common 
Land  or  whether  it  belonged  strictly  to  the  original 
proprietors,  their  heirs,  and  assigns.  Finally  the 
General  Assembly  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of 
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Lone  Tree  Hill 
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the  Proprietors.  From  then  on  they  held  separate 
meetings  and  began  to  deal  with  the  division  of 
land  in  a  more  regular  manner. 

“At  a  meeting  in  1706  it  was  decided  to  let  the 
land  pass  from  common  to  private  ownership.  Lots 
were  drawn  to  determine  the  order  in  which  each 
proprietor  could  choose  the  location  of  his  share.” 

This  process  of  dividing  the  common  land 
continued  for  nearly  a  century,  until  all  land 
became  privately  owned.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  movement  was  very  active 
and  naturally  this  desirable  acreage  was  quick¬ 
ly  chosen.  It  became  part  of  the  vast  holdings 
of  the  Benedict  and  Hoyt  families. 

There  is  an  ancient  road,  or  driftway,  which 
winds  over  the  hill  from  Brushy  Ridge  Road 
down  to  Silvermine  Road,  Mrs.  Colbron’s 
house  is  at  the  south  end,  and  the  John  Kel- 
lam’s  at  the  north.  Although  this  remarkable 
house  site  has  invited  for  hundreds  of  years, 
it  has  never  been  proven  that  any  house  ever 
stood  upon  that  road. 

The  hill  and  the  tree  have  passed  from  their 
colonial  owners  through  the  Solomon  Lock- 
woods  to  the  Victor  Barnes  who  still  own  it. 
That  it  has  never  suffered  the  onslaught  of 
development  is  great  good  fortune,  and  we 
are  to  thank  Mrs.  Barnes  for  preserving  it  in 
all  its  peaceful  beauty. 

Some  say  that  the  original  Lone  Tree  has 
died  and  been  replaced  by  a  new  tree.  Others 
indignantly  claim  that  they  have  been  looking 
at  it  for  50—60,  even  80  years  and  that  it  is  the 
same  old  tree.  It  is  not  a  large  tree,  but  ap¬ 
parently  size  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  the  age  of  a  sugar  maple.  At  any  rate,  all 
agree  that  it  has  been  a  favorite  trysting  place 
for  lovers  “time  out  of  mind”  and  it  bears  many 
hopefully  entwined  initials. 

Lone  Tree  Hill  used  to  be  seen  as  a  land¬ 
mark  from  all  over  New  Canaan,  but  so  many 
trees  have  grown  up  to  obscure  the  view,  that 


it  can  now  be  seen  best  only  by  walking  (yes! 
walking)  down  Brushy  Ridge  Road  from  Ca¬ 
noe  Hill.  Coming  to  the  little  stream  that  runs 
under  the  road,  one  looks  up  the  lovely,  un¬ 
broken  curves,  to  the  crown  of  the  hill  against 
the  sky. 

From  the  top  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
whole  countryside,  and  of  the  Sound  and  Long 
Island.  On  clear  days  one  can  see  as  far  east 
as  old  Field  Point  and  Crane’s  Neck  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  Port  Jefferson  Harbor. 

To  the  east  is  the  long  and  deep  indentation 
of  Smithtown  Bay  and  then,  more  often  visible 
is  Eaton’s  Neck  with  its  sand  banks  and  its 
whitewashed  light-house  tower. 

Huntington  Bay  next  leads  into  the  small 
harbors  where  Northport,  Centerport  and 
Huntington  furnish  safe  anchorage  for  small 
craft. 

West  of  Huntington  Bay  is  Lloyd’s  Neck 
where  large  sand  banks  are  easily  seen  on  clear 
days. 

Then  Oyster  Bay  leading  to  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  and  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  On  very 
clear  days  Matinicock  Point  would  be  farthest 
west  that  could  be  seen. 

One  more  view  of  Lone  Tree  Hill  worth 
looking  for  is  that  from  the  Marigold  Nurser¬ 
ies  on  Carter  Street,  for  it  is  unexpectedly 
different.  You  look  across  wooded  land  to  a 
perfect  grassy  mound,  and  to  see  it  from  that 
point  in  summer  is  to  want  to  go  and  sit  under 
Lone  Tree  and  “stop  buzzing”  for  a  long  time. 

But  it  is  perhaps  most  beautiful  on  these 
late  afternoons  in  February  when  the  blue 
shadows  from  the  stone  walls  cut  horizontally 
across  the  great  white  expanse  of  open  fields, 
and  the  special  yellow  light  of  winter  streams 
into  the  sky  above  the  curve  of  the  hilltop. 

Go  at  sunset  or  sunrise,  and  do  go  more  than 
once,  for  sometimes  it  looks  just  like  another 
hill,  and  at  others  like  a  symbol  for  The  Land. 
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BENEDICT’S  SEIOE  STORE 


M.  Farmer  Murphy,  Author 


Melbourne  Brindle,  Artist 


[ March  4,  1948 ] 

(Editor’s  Note:  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Murphy’s  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  22,  1924) 


At  the  time  when  the  American  colonists  were 
assisting  the  English  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  before  George  Washington  had  any 
greater  fame  than  that  of  a  subordinate  pro¬ 
vincial  officer,  when  the  population  of  all  the 
colonies  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  present 
population  of  New  York  City,  James  Benedict, 
a  Connecticut  settler,  started  a  shoe  factory 


on  Brushy  Bidge  at  New  Canaan.  The  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  there  are  ledger  entries 
as  far  back  as  1762.  From  then  until  April  26 
of  this  year  (1924)  that  shoe  business,  in  some 
form  or  other,  has  maintained  a  continuous 
existence.  During  these  162  years  it  has  never 
been  out  of  the  Benedict  family.  It  required 
five  generations  of  them  to  bridge  this  ex- 
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tended  period  which  saw  seven  wars  in  which 
America  was  engaged  and  marked  the  entire 
development  of  a  people  from  dependent  sub¬ 
jects  to  a  great  and  independent  nation.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  shoe  business  in 
America. 

The  spot  where  James  Benedict  began  to 
make  shoes  by  hand  is  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Norwalk  valley  and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is 
now  (1924)  occupied  by  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant.  From  here  in  the 
exciting  Revolutionary  days  the  Benedicts  and 
their  neighbors  set  off  hurriedly  with  their 
rifles  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm,  dropping  their 
tools  on  the  bench  or  leaving  oxen  yoked  in 
the  fields  to  be  released  later  by  the  women 
folk.  It  was  from  this  hill  that  the  diary  of  an 
early  resident  tells  of  watching  the  burning 
of  Norwalk  which  had  been  fired  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish. 

James  Benedict,  who  was  born  in  1743,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Caleb,  born  in  1773,  who 
carried  on  and  extended  the  trade.  Caleb’s 
son,  Caleb  St.  John  Benedict,  born  in  1803, 
then  took  up  the  thread  but  moved  down  into 
the  village  of  New  Canaan  into  a  house  since 
known  as  the  “Red  Onion.” 

Later  he  took  a  partner  of  the  name  of  Brad¬ 
ley.  This  was  dissolved  in  1854  and  a  new  firm, 
Caleb  S.  Benedict  and  Co.,  formed.  This  final¬ 
ly  consisted  of  Caleb,  his  brother  John  and  his 
son  Junius.  About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  firm  became  known  as  J.  &  J.  Benedict, 
which  continued  until  1885  when  T.  W.  Bene¬ 
dict,  son  of  Caleb  S.  was  taken  in.  The  firm 
of  J.  &  T.  W.  Benedict  continued  until  1893 
when  it  was  dissolved  “by  mutual  consent”, 
and  the  junior  partner,  T.  W.  Benedict,  opened 
a  retail  shoe  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Railroad  Avenue,  now  Elm  Street. 

When  T.  W.  Benedict  died  in  1908  his  son, 
T.  W.  Benedict,  Jr.,  took  up  on  the  succession 
and  continued  the  business  as  a  retail  estab¬ 
lishment  until  this  spring  when  he  decided 
reluctantly  to  end  the  long  family  tradition 
and  take  up  other  affairs. 

The  passing  of  “Benedict’s  Shoe  Store”  is 
notable  as  being  the  end  of  the  oldest  shoe 


business  in  America  but  it  is  more  interesting 
still  in  that  it  marks  the  extinction  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  removal  of  the  last  vestige  of 
a  mode  of  living  now  known  only  in  histories 
or  existing  in  the  memories  of  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Benedict’s  was  only  one  of  several  shoe 
factories  in  the  community  and  the  “cord- 
wainers  of  New  Canaan”  had  a  fame  which 
extended  to  the  limits  of  transportation.  It  is 
recorded  that  Caleb  Benedict,  second  of  the 
line,  built  up  a  large  Southern  trade  in  fine 
shoes  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  He  also 
made  what  were  then  called  “nigger  brogans,” 
a  rough,  heavy  shoe  fashioned  from  tan  leath¬ 
er.  Even  at  that  early  stage  his  factory  em¬ 
ployed  from  50  to  60  apprentices  and  every 
shoe  was  made  by  hand. 

New  Orleans  was  a  particularly  good  cus¬ 
tomer  of  New  Canaan  factories  and  to  this  gay 
city  went  many  of  the  fine  patent  leather  goods 
which  wholesaled  as  high  as  $100  for  a  dozen 
pairs.  The  Civil  War  cut  off  all  the  valuable 
Southern  trade  immediately  and  many  firms 
failed  because  of  it,  but  contracts  for  army 
shoes  from  the  government  enabled  them  to 
recover.  Not  alone  the  far  South  and  the  West 
took  the  products  of  this  secluded  New  Eng¬ 
land  village,  but  the  highest  class  shops  in  New 
York  demanded  the  fine  oxfords,  slippers  and 
dancing  pumps  turned  out  by  the  Benedicts 
and  others. 

Their  production  made  a  life  that  is  past  and 
almost  forgotten.  The  manufacturers  got  their 
sole  leather  from  the  “swamp”  in  New  York 
but  local  tanneries  furnished  much  of  the  soft 
leather  for  uppers.  Only  recently  there  was 
found  in  the  attic  of  a  New  Canaan  house 
which  had  once  been  a  tannery  an  old  account 
book  bound  in  flexible  leather  and  recording 
prices  of  pelts  bought  and  leather  sold.  Before 
the  days  of  even  the  first  Benedict  factory 
every  village  did  not  have  its  shoemaker  and  at 
stated  times  a  travelling  shoemaker  would 
come  to  take  orders  and  measurements  for 
future  delivery.  In  the  days  of  the  hand  in¬ 
dustry  which  lasted  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
for  machines  for  stitching  were  not  developed 
and  perfected  until  the  late  sixties,  only  a 


small  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  factory 
itself.  Almost  every  farm  house  with  which 
the  country  was  dotted  for  miles  around  con¬ 
tained  a  shoemaker’s  bench,  or  “ewe”  as  the 
slang  of  the  craft  had  it,  and  by  this  means 
the  settlers  who  wrested  with  difficulty  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  stony  ground  added  to  their 
income.  The  shoes  would  be  cut  and  “fitted” 
in  the  shop,  as  the  piecing  together  of  the  up¬ 
pers  was  called,  and  every  week  the  farmer- 
shoemaker  would  come  to  the  factory  and  take 
home  a  bundle  of  materials  to  complete  in  the 
evening  or  on  a  stormy  day.  At  one  time  there 
were  as  many  as  300  who  came  to  New  Canaan 
factories  for  this  kind  of  piece  work.  They 
lived  in  the  hills  and  valleys  round  about  and 
as  far  as  Pound  Ridge,  Ridgefield,  Wilton  and 
even  farther.  Such  a  thing  as  pasteboard  shoe 
boxes  were  unknown  and  pairs  were  carefully 
tied  together  with  string. 

The  workmen  in  the  factories  were  called 
“jers”  which  was  an  abbreviation  of  journey¬ 
man.  When  the  machines  came  in  they  either 
continued  their  trade  by  their  help  or  drifted 
into  other  occupations.  Benedict’s,  who  did 
not  care  to  make  any  thing  but  fine  hand  work 
found  machine  competition  too  much  for 
them  and  changed  to  a  retail  business  in  1893, 
but  one  of  the  machine  factories  kept  on  until 
about  ten  years  ago.  It  occupied  an  indeter¬ 
minately  old  building  on  Main  Street  whose 
hand  hewn  timbers  of  oak  were  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  many  machines.  Before  it  was 
a  factory  it  was  a  meeting  house.  It  is  now 
deserted  and  its  beautiful  early  American  win¬ 
dows  and  fan  lights,  whose  broken  panes  show 


the  accuracy  of  boyish  markmanship,  stare 
sadly  as  if  ruminating  on  the  glories  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  active  past. 

Shoemaking  was  not  the  only  industry  of 
those  far  off  days  in  the  village.  There  were 
shirt  factories  and  the  work  was  given  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  shoe  factories.  One 
aged  woman  who  has  died  within  the  past  ten 
years  told  how  she  used  to  walk  five  miles  to 
town  to  get  shirts  to  make  and  five  miles  to 
take  them  back.  She  would  tie  the  bundle  to 
her  shoulders  and  knit  stockings  every  step 
of  the  distance  going  and  coming.  She  got 
news  of  the  village  and  the  world  the  once  a 
week  that  she  went  to  town.  Her  grandchildren 
sit  around  a  radio  and  listen  every  evening  to 
voices  in  Chicago  and  Havana. 

All  that  old  life  has  departed.  Shoemaking, 
the  “gentle  craft”  whose  patrons,  St.  Crispin 
and  St.  Hugh,  were  of  noble,  even  royal  blood, 
is  still  practiced  only  by  a  few.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  these  early  artisans  have  either  gone 
to  shop  keeping  or  have  taken  up  non-creative 
occupations.  The  little  farm  houses  where 
hands  were  trained  to  weave  cloth  and  turn 
shoes  have  mostly  rotted  or  been  razed  to  give 
room  for  mansions  of  wealthy  city  folk. 

An  honorable  craft  which  gave  the  village 
distinction  and  spread  its  fame  to  distant  places 
has  been  wholly  extinguished. 

The  “closing  out  of  Benedict’s”  marks  not 
only  the  ending  of  a  long-lived  business  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  a  once 
active  industry,  but  it  also  signalizes  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  social  and  economic  system. 
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THE  SETH  WEED-CHAPMAN- 
MARTIN  HOUSE 


Esther  Brittain  Graves,  Author 

[March 

No  members  of  the  Weed  family  are  living 
now  in  New  Canaan  on  the  street  which  bears 
their  name.  There  remain,  however,  three 
houses  which  are  designated  as  Weed  homes 
in  deference  to  this  family  to  whom  they  orig¬ 
inally  belonged. 

One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Lieutenant  Seth 
Weed  house,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Weed  Street  between  Richmond  Hill 


Laurence  Litchfield,  Jr.,  Artist 
11,  1948] 

and  Marshall  Ridge  Road.  Behind  the  old 
stone  wall,  shaded  by  aging  trees,  it  seems 
native  to  the  land  which  has  held  its  roots  for 
more  than  200  years.  This  grey-shingled  early 
Connecticut  farmhouse  has  known  few  owners 
through  the  years.  It  was  not  until  1920  that 
it  left  the  possession  of  some  member  of  the 
Weed  family.  Then  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Dillon 
Brown  and  Miss  Neylon.  Three  years  later, 
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in  1923,  it  was  resold  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Chapman 
who  retained  ownership  until  1946  when  the 
house  became  the  property  of  the  present  oc¬ 
cupants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  C.  Martin. 

So  closely  is  the  history  of  a  house  bound 
up  in  the  interests  of  the  owners,  it  would 
seem  most  logical  to  follow  its  changes  and  de¬ 
velopment  through  their  hands. 

To  start  with  the  land:  The  first  settler  of 
the  Weed  family  to  come  to  this  country  was 
Jonas  Weed  who,  between  1628  and  1642, 
migrated  from  Watertown  to  Wethersfield, 
and  from  there  to  Stamford  Parish.  It  was  his 
grandson,  Abraham  Weed,  who  ventured  into 
Canaan  Parish,  then  the  young  outgrowth  of 
both  Norwalk  and  Stamford  to  acquire  large 
holdings  of  land. 

Land  was  wealth  in  those  early  days,  to  be 
obtained  and  cherished.  It  was  the  valued  in¬ 
heritance  to  pass  on  from  father  to  son. 

By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  his  great- 
grandson,  the  second  Abraham  Weed,  owned 
about  500  acres  between  Talmadge  Hill  north 
to  West  Road,  all  of  it  being  on  the  Stamford 
side  of  the  Perambulation  Line. 

To  each  of  his  sons,  six  in  number,  Abraham 
provided  land  and  a  home.  One  of  these  sons, 
Enos,  was  the  father  of  Seth,  later  Lieutenant 
Seth  Weed,  for  whom  this  house  was  named. 

So  voluminous  are  records  of  the  land  trans¬ 
actions  of  those  early  days  that  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  task  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  in¬ 
formation  that  emerges.  One  recording  can  be 
compared  with  another,  still  its  identity  may 
remain  unsolved  in  the  description  of  forgotten 
landmarks. 

Among  the  land  files  is  a  deed  citing  that 
Abraham  Weed  was  grantor  to  son  Enos  in 
1756  for  consideration,  love,  12  acres,  includ¬ 
ing  dwelling  house  and  a  well  of  water.  This 
may  have  been  the  house  where  young  Seth, 
born  in  1752,  spent  his  boyhood  days  and  left 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  making  of  a  new  country. 

Later  records  read  “Mathew  Bouton  buys 
an  Enos  Weed  house  in  1775,”  and  five  years 
later,  “Mathew  Bouton  sells  to  Seth  Weed 
1780.” 

These  excerpts  are  pieces  in  the  puzzle.  But 


of  certain  facts  we  have  authentic  information. 
The  house  was  built  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Here  Seth  Weed,  who  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  on  January  first,  1777,  and  served 
in  a  Stamford  company  commanded  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Waterbury,  lived  and  married.  His  wife 
was  Hannah  Andros,  and  his  son,  Seth,  Jr., 
was  born  in  this  house.  From  that  day  until 
1920,  the  house  was  owned  by  forebears  of 
the  late  Weed  family  whom  many  of  us  re¬ 
member  with  deep  affection. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  house  was  sold  by 
the  Weeds,  it  was  remodeled  and  “modern¬ 
ized.”  Modernizing  at  that  period  completely 
changed  its  original  identity.  An  overhanging 
room  was  imposed  on  the  front  with  a  stone 
porch  below  supported  by  white  posts.  Inside, 
the  beams  were  covered  and  the  fireplaces 
bricked  up.  At  one  period  the  shingles  were 
painted  red  and  it  was  known  as  the  Red  House. 

When  Mrs.  Dillon  Brown  purchased  the 
house  in  1920,  she  took  the  first  steps  toward 
reconstruction  by  exposing  beams  in  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  uncovering  the  fireplaces. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Chapman  that  the  restoration  of  the  house  to 
its  original  character  took  place.  During  the  23 
years  of  her  ownership,  she  and  her  children 
dreamed,  worked  for,  and  achieved  the  final 
result  which  is  an  authentic  example  of  an 
early  American  dwelling.  By  the  addition  of  a 
new  wing,  she  succeeded  in  making  it  livable 
in  our  modern  sense  without  destroying  the 
charm  of  its  antiquity. 

So  carefully  was  this  wing,  which  contains 
the  garage  as  well  as  extra  first  and  second 
floor  rooms,  planned  that  in  every  detail  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  house.  The  gambrel  roof 
with  the  two  upper  dormer  windows  is  an 
exact  replica  of  the  original  house.  Mrs.  Chap¬ 
man  remembers,  in  the  days  of  construction, 
looking  out  and  seeing  her  sons  and  the  builder 
lying  flat  on  the  grass  in  order  to  view  the 
house  from  all  points  to  attain  the  correct  lines. 
The  result  is  that,  at  every  angle,  the  merging 
of  the  new  and  old  is  well-proportioned  and 
symmetrical. 

On  two  sides  of  the  house  are  the  stone 


walls  so  familiar  to  the  Connecticut  country¬ 
side.  The  two  trees  which  spread  their  branches 
on  the  roadside,  judging  from  their  great  size, 
in  all  probability  could  have  been  planted  by 
an  early  settler.  The  few  smaller  trees  and 
bushes  comprise  the  landscaping  of  the  front 
lawn. 

The  garage  doors  in  the  wing  at  the  front  of 
the  house  are  fashioned  to  resemble  barn 
doors,  overhung  with  wisteria  vines  and 
flanked  by  lilac  and  dogwood  bushes. 

The  front  door  of  the  house  is  Dutch  style, 
split  horizontally  across  the  center.  It  is  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  wood,  the  outer  boards 
being  vertical  and  the  inner  horizontial.  At 
the  top  is  a  row  of  old  lights,  comprised  of  six 
square  panes  of  glass.  A  transom  such  as  this 
is  found  on  houses  dating  back  to  1700  or 
earlier. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  stands  an  old  well 
close  to  what  was  originally  the  kitchen  door. 
Around  this  door,  climbs  an  American  Pillar 
rose  bush  to  spread  its  pink  and  white  blos¬ 
soms  over  the  roof. 

Within  the  house  are  many  indications  of  its 
18th  century  structure,  such  as  the  old  oak 
beams  in  the  ceilings,  the  vertical  gunstock 
beams  in  the  corners,  and  partitions  of  hand¬ 
made  panelling. 

Of  prime  interest  is  the  massive  triangular 
chimney  made  of  Connecticut  fieldstone  which, 
based  in  the  cellar,  divides  into  three  fireplaces 
on  the  first  floor,  rises  an  uncovered  mass  of 
stone  through  the  second  floor,  to  emerge 
through  the  center  of  the  shingled  roof. 

The  apex  of  this  triangular  chimney  is  at 
the  partition  between  the  two  front  rooms.  In 
each  of  these  rooms,  living  room  and  bedroom, 
are  the  smaller  fireplaces,  while  in  the  present 
dining  room,  originally  the  kitchen,  which  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  back  of  the  house,  is  the  large 
fireplace,  the  center  and  focus  of  family  life 
in  the  early  days.  The  fireplaces  are  made  of 
roughly  dressed  stone  with  large  smooth  slabs 
forming  the  hearth.  Heavy  wood  lintels  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  top. 

Recessed  in  the  back  of  the  large  “kitchen” 
fireplace  is  a  traditional  bake  oven.  It  is  built 


of  brick  with  a  roof  arched  in  front,  extending 
to  a  circular,  domed  interior.  A  fire  was  lighted 
in  the  oven  and  after  the  bricks  were  hot,  the 
ashes  were  raked  out  and  the  food  to  be  baked 
was  placed  inside.  A  heavy  oak  door  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  opening  and  the  oven  was  left 
to  do  its  work. 

Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  small  room  which 
in  all  probability  was  known  in  the  old  days 
as  the  borning  room.  It  was  well  situated  here 
for  the  use  of  the  heat  and  facilities  of  the 
kitchen. 

All  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  encircle 
the  chimney  which  stands,  a  majestic  mound 
of  stone,  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  At  one  time, 
the  chimney  was  enclosed  with  beaver  board 
which  narrowed  and  darkened  the  hall.  This 
enclosure  was  removed  when  the  house  was 
restored,  giving  additional  light  and  space  to 
the  upstairs. 

Deep  in  the  cellar,  under  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  the  chimney  spreads  to  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  on  its  foundation.  There,  the  center 
oak  beams  are  locked  firmly  to  it.  Mrs.  Chap¬ 
man  told  me  that  during  the  hurricane,  when 
most  houses  were  shaking  under  the  impact 
of  the  wind,  this  old  house  merely  shuddered 
a  little  in  its  vitals  and  gathered  itself  more 
firmly  around  the  anchoring  chimney. 

Now  the  old  homestead  is  entering  into  a 
new  period.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  C.  Martin, 
the  present  owners  and  occupants,  have 
brought  to  it  not  only  an  intense  interest  in 
early  Americana,  but  a  choice  collection  of 
antique  furniture. 

For  some  time  they  had  been  “prospecting” 
for  an  old  Colonial  house.  Meanwhile,  they 
were  carefully  collecting  their  authentic  pieces 
until  such  time  as  they  would  succeed  in  their 
search.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance  that 
brings  together  a  house  and  owners  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  real  perception  and  appreciation  of  its 
old-time  character. 

So  easily,  as  the  years  roll  by  and  new  gen¬ 
erations  come  and  go,  old  names  and  historic 
landmarks  are  forgotten.  In  New  Canaan,  that 
would  not  appear  likely  to  occur.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Historical  Society,  documents, 
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records  and  accounts  are  being  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Weed  homes  on 
Weed  Street,  the  continuity  between  the  past 


and  present  will  persist  and  their  identities 
will  remain  for  the  cognizance  of  new  families 
and  new  times. 


THE  GEORGE  T.  BYE  HOUSE 


Thomas  Hamilton  Ormsbee,  Author 

[March  18,  1948 ] 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


(Reprinted  from  “House  Beautiful”  Summer  Number,  1941) 


Christening  a  child  Jonathan  Edward  by  no 
means  insures  that  he  will  be  called  that.  His 
friends  may  decide  on  “Nate,”  or  “Fat,”  or 
even  “Fuzzy”  and,  except  for  business  and 
legal  matters,  he  will  be  so  labeled  to  the  end 


of  his  days.  Some  houses  are  like  that  too.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Bye  christened  their  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  home  “Trinity  Pass,”  in  honor 
of  the  road  on  which  it  is  located,  but  the  late 
Hey  wood  Broun’s  name  for  it  was  “Ten  Per 
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Cent  Manor.”  Other  writing  neighbors  favored 
“The  Tithery,”  in  bantering  reference  to  the 
owner’s  business  as  authors’  agent.  From  an 
historical  point  of  view,  this  latter  nickname 
is  singularly  apt. 

Located  at  the  head  of  Laurel  Lake,  a  res¬ 
ervoir  of  comparatively  recent  building,  this 
eighteenth-century  Connecticut  house  has  had 
a  percentage  tradition  practically  from  the  day 
of  its  building.  Where  the  lake  now  extends 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  Byes’  door¬ 
way  was  once  Dantown.  You  will  not  find  it 
on  any  map  for  it  was  just  a  local  name  for  a 
well-defined  area  where  lived  about  25  fami¬ 
lies  who  combined  farming  with  a  trade.  Most 
of  these  farmer  craftsmen  were  basket  mak¬ 
ers;  a  few  made  shoes,  and  one  or  two  were 
coopers.  By  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  little  settlement  had  its  own  church,  a 
store,  a  district  school  and  a  mill  where  neigh¬ 
bors  came  to  get  grain  ground,  logs  sawed  and 
cider  pressed.  The  mill  owner,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  community,  lived  in  the  Bye 
house  and  earned  his  living  by  taking  an 
eighth  part  of  the  products  brought  to  his  mill 
as  toll  for  his  services. 

For  the  beginnings  of  Dantown,  however, 
one  must  go  back  to  the  late  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  when  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Dan  de¬ 
cided  that  Stamford  on  the  Sound  was  too 
crowded,  and  pioneered  ten  miles  back  into 
the  hills  to  an  upland  valley  with  a  good-sized 
brook  running  through  it.  There  in  1685,  they 
bought  some  land  and  settled  down.  By  1740 
certain  Stamford  citizens  had  discovered  that 
the  brook  known  as  Mill  River  was  capable 
of  furnishing  enough  water  power  for  a  mill 
and  were  buying  shares  in  the  project. 

One  of  them  was  Charles  Southerlin.  In 
1745  he  bought  a  parcel  of  land  that  has  been 
identified  as  the  site  of  both  the  mill  and  the 
Bye  house.  Obviously  he  built  both,  for  when 
he  sold  his  holding  to  Nathaniel  Seeley,  in 
1763,  the  deed  mentioned  fruit  trees,  path  to 
the  mill  and  so  forth.  The  mill  at  first  served 
merely  to  grind  local  grain;  then  primitive 
machinery  for  sawing  lumber  was  added;  and 
after  the  American  Revolution  cider  making 


and  distilling  of  applejack  became  profitable 
adjuncts  to  a  thriving  business.  In  fact,  cider 
was  a  favored  beverage  of  the  area.  In  the 
journal  of  the  Rev.  William  Drummond,  third 
minister  of  the  New  Canaan  church,  kept  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months  of  1772,  we  read:  “Visited 
Several,  Cumstock,  Benedict  &  Richards.  Was 
kindly  received  by  all.  Drank  cyder  in  every 
house.”  David  Stevens,  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Seeley  and  occupant  of  the  Bye  house,  was 
also  on  his  professional  visiting  list.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  20  he  noted:  “Visited  &  dined  with  Dav. 
Stevens,”  and  only  six  days  later,  “Rode  to 
David  Stevens.  Called  at  Abr.  Weed’s.  Dined 
with  Charles  Weed.  Returned.  Snowed  heavy.” 

The  American  Revolution  made  little  mark 
on  Dantown  except  for  a  brief  foray  into  near¬ 
by  Pound  Ridge  by  the  able-bodied  men  of 
the  settlement  when  the  alarm  was  raised  that 
a  squad  of  Tarleton’s  raiders  were  hunting  for 
Major  Lockwood,  great-grandfather  of  Robert 
Chambers.  After  it  was  over,  the  mill  resumed 
a  greater  activity  than  ever.  Also,  by  1787, 
the  New  Canaan  shepherd  of  souls  had  been 
superseded  in  Dantown  by  Henry  Fames,  a 
convert  to  Methodism,  and  the  first  Methodist 
Church  in  New  England  had  been  built  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Bye  house. 
This  was  to  prove  an  over-ambitious  venture 
in  a  community  by  no  means  committed  to 
only  one  variety  of  religious  experience  and  in 
1841  the  building  was  torn  down.  The  site  is 
now  pasture  land  with  a  few  old  headstones 
marking  what  was  once  a  churchyard. 

Meanwhile,  millers  came  and  went  in  the 
cottage  beside  Mill  River.  From  1825  to  about 
1860,  Lewis  Jones,  popularly  known  as  “Miller 
Lew,”  lived  there  and  found  the  collecting  of 
tithes  sufficiently  profitable  to  earn  for  him 
the  local  title  of  “Banker”  Jones.  But  Civil  War 
days  saw  the  association  between  house  and 
mill  broken,  for  Miller  Lew  sold  his  cottage 
and  went  to  live  in  a  smaller  one  close  by  the 
mill.  By  the  early  1800’s  buzz  of  saw  and  hum 
of  wheel  were  heard  no  more.  And  in  the  house 
built  by  Charles  Southerlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Scofield  had  settled  down  for  a  sojourn 
of  40  years. 


The  present  owners  naturally  did  not  know 
the  history  of  their  house  when  they  bought 
it  from  Mrs.  Scofield  back  in  1923.  But  they 
did  realize,  even  the  first  time  they  saw  it,  that 
it  was  pre-Revolutionary  and  that  it  had  not 
been  injured  by  late  Victorian  efforts  to  re¬ 
build  or  modernize.  It  was  guiltless  of  plumb¬ 
ing,  heating  or  lighting.  Save  for  a  small,  one- 
story  addition  at  the  rear,  the  house  was  prac¬ 
tically  as  Souther lin  built  it— a  story-and-a-half 
farm  cottage,  a  little  wider  than  deep,  with  a 
large  central  chimney  and  two  big  fireplaces 
on  the  ground  floor.  Even  the  old  clapboards 
were  the  original  ones  of  native  oak  and  chest¬ 
nut.  Only  one  Victorian  touch  marred  the 
whole:  That  was  a  front  porch  which  had  been 
added  in  the  1860  s  but,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Sco¬ 
field  was  able  to  sketch  and  describe  the  orig¬ 
inal  one. 

Some  people  buy  a  house,  decide  what 
changes  they  want  made,  hand  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  architect,  interior  decorator,  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  other  professionals  and 
then  go  off  and  take  a  trip  somewhere  until 
everything  is  ready.  It  is  a  perfectly  good 
method  if  one’s  home  is  just  an  impersonal 
sort  of  way  station.  But  the  Byes  decided  to 
get  acquainted  with  their  house  before  decid¬ 
ing  on  any  changes.  So  they  moved  right  in 
and  took  up  life  as  it  was  lived  before  the  effete 
days  of  modern  plumbing,  heating  and  elec¬ 
trical  contrivances. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  fewer  and  larger 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  essential  for 
present-day  living  conditions,  but  how  to  get 
them  without  losing  the  charm  of  a  pre-Re¬ 
volutionary  interior  was  a  problem  that  could 
not  be  decided  quickly.  One  stepped  through 
the  front  door  into  an  entrance  hall  of  box-like 
proportions  because  of  the  central  chimney 
which  rose  core-like,  from  cellar  to  roof.  On 
the  right  a  door  opened  into  a  parlor;  on  the 
left  was  a  sitting  room.  Then  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  core  from  the  entrance  hall  were 
two  bedrooms,  a  narrow  passageway  with  en¬ 
closed  stairways  leading  to  cellar  and  second 
floor,  and  a  kitchen.  From  the  latter,  which 
was  directly  back  of  the  sitting  room,  one  en¬ 


tered  a  one-story  extension  which  had  been 
added  to  the  house  about  a  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore.  Here  was  an  additional  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  enclosed  porch  and  a  most  unusual  fea¬ 
ture,  a  never-failing  shallow  well  enclosed  in 
a  separate  sentry-box-like  addition  at  the  rear 
far  corner. 

On  the  second  floor  a  squarish  hall  at  the 
rear  and  behind  the  central  chimney  accom¬ 
modated  the  flight  of  stairs  connecting  the  two 
floors.  Opening  from  this  hall  to  the  front  were 
two  fairly  large  bedrooms  and  at  the  rear,  two 
very  small  ones. 

Such  was  the  house  as  the  Byes  found  it  and 
as  they  lived  in  it  while  the  first  changes  were 
being  made  by  local  carpenters,  masons  and 
men  of  other  building  trades  whose  families 
had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  since  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Also,  contrary  to  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  new  owners  acted  as  their  own 
architects.  Mrs.  Bye  planned  the  changes  and 
Mr.  Bye  located  the  workmen. 

With  the  removal  of  a  partition  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  stairway,  sitting  room  and  kitchen  became 
one  large  room  and  a  new  open  stairway  was 
built  behind  the  central  chimney.  This  took 
most  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  larger  of  the 
two  ground-floor  bedrooms.  What  was  left  was 
then  combined  with  that  of  the  smaller  one 
and  made  into  a  kitchen.  This,  of  course, 
opened  into  the  parlor  which  now  became  the 
dining  room.  By  these  simple  but  intelligent 
changes  an  attractively  proportioned  ground- 
floor  plan  evolved  with  a  living  room  measur¬ 
ing  33  feet  from  front  to  rear. 

Today  this  is  a  very  cheerful,  homey  room 
with  its  huge  old  fireplace  to  lend  cheer  on 
chilly  days  or  evenings  and  its  many  small- 
paned  windows  through  which  sunlight 
streams  and  is  further  accentuated  by  the  light¬ 
giving  old  ivory  paint  of  the  walls,  an  effect 
achieved  by  mixing  all  the  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  in  proper  proportions.  A  grand  piano 
stands  in  approximately  the  same  place  as  did 
the  cook  stove  in  the  old  kitchen.  In  the  nook 
back  of  the  stairway,  formerly  the  pantry, 
there  is  an  electric  organ  before  which  Mr.  Bye 
relaxes  after  a  busy  day. 
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On  the  second  floor  the  rearrangement  of 
the  rooms  followed  the  same  rule,  that  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  original  plan  as  little  as  possible. 
The  two  bedrooms  at  the  front  were  left  un¬ 
changed.  At  the  rear,  one  of  the  small  bed¬ 
rooms,  slightly  reduced  in  size  by  a  new  parti¬ 
tion,  became  a  bathroom.  Some  of  the  old  hall¬ 
way  was  converted  into  a  large  closet,  a  detail 
left  out  of  eighteenth-century  houses,  and 
what  remained  provided  space  for  the  new 
stairway  and  a  much  smaller  hall  that  gave 
access  to  all  of  the  rooms.  The  remaining  small 
bedroom  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
original  stairway  area  and  was  converted  into 
a  sewing  room.  Lastly,  the  old-time  aversion 
to  the  deadly  night  air  was  obviated  by  cutting 
six  low  windows  under  the  eaves,  four  at  the 
front  and  two  at  the  rear.  These  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  full-sized  ones  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
provided  all  the  rooms  with  light  and  air  from 
two  sides. 

Some  years  later  a  service  wing  was  added 
at  the  north.  This  is  also  a  story  and  a  half  in 
height  but  slightly  lower  than  the  original 
house.  The  ground  floor  includes  a  pantry 
opening  off  the  dining  room,  a  large  kitchen, 
a  cold  room  and  a  stairway  to  the  second  floor 
where  there  is  a  servant’s  room  and  bath  and 
an  additional  bath  which  opens  into  the  large 
north  bedroom  in  the  original  house.  With  the 
completion  of  this  wing,  what  had  been  the 
kitchen  was  lined  with  bookcases  and  closets 
and  became  Mr.  Bye’s  study.  Here  he  keeps 
under  lock  and  key  his  collection  of  modern 
inscribed  first  editions  of  the  books  which  he 
has  marketed  as  an  authors’  agent. 

Also  to  the  north  of  the  house,  but  separate 
from  it,  stands  a  story-and-a-half  garage  which 
has  likewise  undergone  gradual  enlargement. 
On  the  second  floor  is  Mrs.  Bye’s  studio,  where 
she  paints  and  works  in  pottery.  The  main  floor 
in  addition  to  housing  two  cars,  has  a  stone- 
flagged,  glass-enclosed  room  with  southern 
exposure  from  which  one  looks  across  the 
grounds  to  Laurel  Lake.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bye,  both  ardent  nature  enthusiasms,  frequent¬ 
ly  sit  to  watch  the  birds  as  they  feed  or  fly 
about  from  one  tree  or  bush  to  another.  For 


the  whole  place  is  a  bird  sanctuary  with  feed¬ 
ing  stations,  shelters  and  the  like. 

Just  as  the  house  has  grown  step  by  step 
since  its  purchase  in  1923,  the  Bye  land  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  gradually  increased  to  some¬ 
thing  over  a  hundred  acres,  much  of  it  wood¬ 
land,  through  which  flows  the  Mill  River.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  house  have  the 
charm  and  simplicity  that  can  result  only  from 
careful  planning.  Plants,  trees  and  shrubs  have 
the  appearance  of  having  just  grown  there 
but  are  still  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  owners 
a  certain  amount  of  privacy.  And  that  is  a  real 
achievement  since  the  property  faces  on  a 
curving  highway  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Back  from  the  house  to  the  river,  the 
grounds  are  well  kept,  the  turf  broken  by 
flower  beds,  clumps  of  shrubbery  and  trees. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  woodland 
part.  Here,  slightly  above  the  site  of  the  old 
Dantown  millpond,  are  the  picnic  grounds 
with  out-of-door  fireplaces.  Further  in  the 
woodland  paths  and  trails  have  been  cut  and 
two  or  three  old  wood-road  bridges  have  been 
reconstructed,  but  nature  has  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  wild  land  and  except  for  a  log 
cabin  looking  down  on  a  wooded  stretch  of 
river  that  locally  has  always  been  called  “Para¬ 
dise,”  nothing  has  been  changed. 

But  remembering  that  even  woodland  sim¬ 
plicity  is  not  achieved  without  effort,  various 
spots  have  been  named  for  books,  tithes  from 
which  financed  the  work.  For  instance,  the 
pool  by  the  picnic  ground  is  “Cradle  of  the 
Deep,”  for  Joan  Lowell’s  tale  of  life  afloat.  The 
bridges  across  the  river  are  known  as  “Pons 
Romanoff,”  for  the  two  books  written  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie;  and  the  paths  with 
easy  grades  constitute  the  “Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  Water  Level  Route.”  In  the  treatment  of 
both  house  and  grounds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bye’s 
motto  seems  to  have  been,  “Work  with  the 
material  at  hand  and  not  against  it.”  How 
well  they  have  succeeded  may  be  found  in 
Donald  Culross  Peattie’s  dedication  of  his  book 
“Green  Laurels.”  It  reads:  “To  the  friend  who 
in  the  green  dusk  led  me  from  Trinity  Pass  to 
Paradise.” 
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THE  H  AIT-CHIC  HESTER- ANDERSON - 

MAYO  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Gerald  I.  Cutler,  Author  George  M.  Shellhasse,  Artist 


[ March  25,  1948 ] 


This  house  stands  on  the  south  side  of  West 
Road  where  Greenley  Road  joins  it,  and  on 
the  left  side  of  this  house,  as  its  stands  today, 
hidden  behind  its  rather  Victorian  and  fancy 
facade,  may  still  be  seen  part  of  the  roof-line 
and  the  central  chimney  of  one  of  the  early 
houses  of  New  Canaan.  This  original  house 
was  one  of  the  typical  story  and  a  half  build¬ 


ings  that  were  common  hereabouts  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century. 

The  original  house  was  probably  built  about 
1725  or  1727,  and  was  the  homestead  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  James  Hait.  James  Hait,  born  some¬ 
time  between  1700  and  1708,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Hait— or  Hoyt— 
families  in  this  part  of  Connecticut.  His  father, 
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This  old  photograph  shows  about  how  the  house  looked  when  Francis 
Chichester  advertised  it  for  rent  in  the  “ERA”  of  March  27,  1869. 


who  came  from  Stamford,  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  Canaan  Parish, 
and  owned  a  great  many  acres. 

James  inherited  much  of  this  land  and  pur¬ 
chased  more  from  other  proprietors  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  In  fact,  he. acquired  an  estate  of  some  350 
acres.  He  built  his  house  in  the  midst  of  his 
fields  at  the  point  where  Greenley  and  West 
Roads  now  meet.  The  Noroton  River  ran  close 
beside  it  on  the  west  and  the  Perambulation 
Line  nearby  on  the  east.  He  lived  there  during 
most  of  his  lifetime  for,  although  the  house  and 
one-half  of  his  350  acres  were  given  to  his  son 
James,  it  is  probable  that  he  continued  to  live 
there  too,  as  was  often  the  custom  in  those 
days. 

It  was  the  first  James  Hait— or  “Lieutenant 
Hait”  as  he  was  known,  undoubtedly  for  his 
services  in  the  Indian  Wars— who  in  1764  gave 
a  plot  of  land  not  far  from  his  homestead  to  the 
“Professors  of  the  Church  of  England”  where 
the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Canaan  Parish 
was  erected. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  he  and 
his  sons,  the  aforementioned  James,  and  Syl- 
vanus,  being  strong  British  sympathizers,  fled 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  their  properties  were 


confiscated  by  the  state.  Later  James  and  Syl- 
vanus  made  an  attempt  to  buy  back  their  in¬ 
heritance  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Who  ultimately  acquired  these  confiscated 
acres  of  James  Hait,  when  they  were  resold  by 
the  state,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from 
available  materials  for  research.  One  source 
supplied  by  the  Connecticut  State  Library, 
may  or  may  not  concern  the  particular  piece  of 
land  we  are  discussing  but  which  was  certainly 
adjacent  to  it.  This  is  from  the  manuscript  of 
the  Connecticut  Revolutionary  War  Archives 
and  is  a  report  by  John  Davenport  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  May  session,  1784,  and  is 
about  the  confiscated  estates  which  he  has  sold: 

“To  the  honbl  Committee  of  the  Pay  table  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut 

“According  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  I  have  sold 
the  following  Confiscated  Estates/ vizt .  .  .  (Among 
others) 

“One  piece  of  land  that  did  belong  to  Silvanus 
Hait  Absentee,  being  the  one  quarter  part  of  about 
sixty  Eight  Acres  of  land  lying  in  said  Stamford 
in  Canaan  society  bounded  Westerly  by  Noroton- 
River  Southerly  by  Timothy  Reeds  land  in  part 
and  partly  by  the  Perambulation  line  between 
Stamford  &  Norwalk  and  Northly  by  an  highway 
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excepting  and  reserving  the  one  quarter  part  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  said  one  quarter  part  of  said 
land  to  be  delivered  to  James  Hait  the  father  of 
the  said  Silvanus  Hait  during  ye  term  of  his 
Natural  life  .  .  .  and  should  the  present  wife  of  the 
said  James  Hait/vizt/Mary  Hait  survive  the  said 
James  then  the  one  quarter  part  of  the  produce 
of  said  one  quarter  part  of  land  now  sold  to  be 
delivered  to  her  during  the  term  of  her  Natural 
life  together  with  the  one  quarter  part  of  the 
buildings  thereon. 

“Sold  to  David  Hait  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  ^37.8.0 
“Lawful  silver  money.” 

The  David  Hait  mentioned  was  another  son 
of  Lieutenant  James  Hait,  brother  of  James 
and  Sylvanus,  and  a  member  of  the  family  who 
remained  a  patriot. 

Thereafter,  at  some  undetermined  later 
date,  this  house  and  its  surrounding  acres  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chichester  family.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  purchase, 
as  the  Chichesters  owned  considerable  lands 
to  the  south  and  west  of  it,  and  farmed  there 
throughout  most  of  the  19th  century. 

When,  in  1889,  the  house  and  26  acres  were 
purchased  by  F.  W.  Anderson  of  New  York,  it 
was  from  the  estate  of  Francis  Chichester 
through  one  of  his  heirs,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Whalley. 


For  some  time  before  its  purchase  by  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  the  house  had  been  leased,  and  no  one 
of  the  Chichester  family  still  inhabited  it.  A 
family  named  Schweitzer  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  purchase. 

It  was  now  that  the  transformation  of  the 
little  clapboard  farmhouse  was  undertaken. 
Wings  and  porches  and  decorative  shingles 
were  added,  although  the  central  chimney, 
with  its  three  fireplaces,  was  kept  as  the  main 
feature.  At  this  time,  too,  the  surrounding  land 
was  improved  and  planted  with  lawns  and  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  and  additional  trees  which 
have  now  grown  to  great  size. 

Here  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  family  including 
his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Jimenis,  now  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  McWilliam,  now  of  Ridgefield,  and 
his  son  John  spent  more  than  30  summers.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  not  only  was  he  very  generous  in  his  sup¬ 
port  of  civic  matters,  but  he  spent  freely  on 
the  upkeep  of  his  estate,  and  kept  a  stable  of 
fine  horses. 

In  1920,  being  in  poor  health  he  sold  his 
place  to  Earl  W.  Mayo,  also  from  New  York; 
and  moved  to  a  house  in  the  town.  Mr.  Mayo 
made  further  changes  and  additions  to  the 
house,  and  he  and  his  family  have  continued 
to  make  it  their  all  the  year  ’round  residence. 


“HARWINTON  HOUSE” 

THE  MERRILL  CLARKE  HOUSE 

Edith  A.  Miller,  Author  Edith  A.  Miller,  Artist 


[April  1,  1948] 


Harwinton  House,  transplanted  to  Canoe  Hill 
Road  in  our  community  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Merrill  F.  Clarke  in  1931,  had  already  seen  a 
lifetime  of  interest  and  romance  in  its  original 


location,  14  miles  southeast  of  Harwinton, 
Connecticut,  on  the  Rristol  Road.  This  area  is 
rich  in  Revolutionary  history  and  the  conflict 
between  Tory  and  Continental  was  ever  pres- 


The  Merrill  Clarke  House 


ent  with  its  first  owners  and  their  little  hamlet. 

Cornelius  Graves  of  Northbury,  now  Water- 
bury,  acquired  much  of  this  property  in  the 
1750’s  and  probably  lived  there  a  time,  but  it 
was  his  son,  Stephen,  who  first  built  a  log  cabin 
and  later,  in  1795,  the  house  in  which  we  are 
interested.  Stephen  Graves  of  Harwinton  was 
a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
among  the  first  of  the  Tory  clan  to  come  to  the 
famous  Tory  Den  to  escape  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  Many  a  time  he  ran  from  his  log  cabin  to 
hide  beneath  its  moss  grown  roof.  His  home 
was  nearer  to  it  than  were  any  of  the  Chip- 
peny  Hill  farm  houses,  and  therefore  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  he  who  discovered  it  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  his  wife,  Ruth,  who  fed  the 
men  in  the  den,  leaving  food  on  a  rock  near 
the  edge  of  the  woods  for  she  dared  not  risk 


betrayal  by  going  nearer,  and  it  is  a  tradition 
that  Ruth  Graves’  oldest  child  was  born  there; 
but,  while  it  is  possible  that  her  husband, 
Stephen,  was  hiding  at  the  time  of  the  child’s 
birth,  it  is  improbable  that  the  cave  was  ever 
the  refuge  of  women. 

At  this  time  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  led  by 
Captain  John  Wilson  of  Harwinton.  They  were 
a  band  of  raiders  composed  of  36  men  whom 
the  township  volunteered  to  supply  for  the 
war  guaranteeing  their  pay,  their  clothing  and 
care  for  their  families.  Capt.  Wilson  and  his 
men  knew  no  authority,  in  fact  defied  it;  how¬ 
ever,  they  did  many  services  for  their  country 
which  no  law  could  do,  including  patrolling 
the  towns  in  which  they  lived.  Tar  and  fea¬ 
thers,  a  peculiarly  American  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment,  was  a  product  of  their  ingenuity,  and 
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since  they  were  no  respectors  of  persons,  the 
churchmen,  who  were  also  worshippers  of  the 
king,  were  their  special  prey. 

Stephen  Graves  was  the  particular  object  of 
Capt.  Wilson’s  raids  for  his  home  was  a  storm 
center,  a  rendezvous  for  the  loyalists.  This  was 
a  cabin  which  he  built  for  his  bride,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Harwinton,  and  where 
they  made  their  home  from  December,  1778, 
until  the  new  house  was  built  on  the  same  site. 
The  churchmen  in  the  corner  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  Wilson,  and  the  Graves  family 
were  subjected  to  many  indignities,  but  the 
quiet  Stephen  Graves  clung  to  his  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sympathy  with  the  king. 

In  1778  he  appeared  before  Daniel  Caplin, 
Esq.,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  the  free¬ 
man’s  oath,  compelling  a  conscientious  denial 
of  the  king’s  power.  It  is  a  family  story  that 
Graves  was  drafted  for  service  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  hired  a  substitute,  and,  according  to 
his  daughter’s  statement,  “starved  his  family 
to  pay  the  wages  of  his  substitute.” 

Moses  Dunbar  now  enters  our  story  in  his 
connection  with  the  Graves  family— his  first 
wife,  Phebe  Jerome,  being  a  sister  of  Ruth, 
who  was  Stephen’s  wife.  Moses  Dunbar  was 
convicted  of  being  a  traitor  and,  as  a  result  of 
trial  by  law,  was  executed  on  March  19,  1777, 
the  only  person  executed  in  Connecticut  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  A  pamphlet  entitled  the 
“Execution  of  Moses  Dunbar”  was  published 
and  sold  to  the  vast  number  of  spectators  who 
had  assembled  on  this  occasion  when  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Hartford,  delivered  a  long  sermon  at  the  Gaol, 
prior  to  the  execution. 

After  hostilities  were  over  and  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  prosperity  had  returned,  Stephen 
Graves  built  for  his  family  in  1795  the  spacious, 
well-proportioned  farm  house  with  its  sturdy 
hand-hewn  rafters,  four  fireplaces,  and  well- 
designed  pine  paneling  which  we  know  as 
Harwinton  House.  He  lived  here  until  his 
death  in  1827,  when  Philemon  Hinman  be¬ 
came  the  new  owner.  On  his  death  the  prop¬ 
erty  passed  to  his  son,  Daniel. 

It  was  during  Daniel’s  lifetime  that  dances 


were  frequently  held  in  the  ballroom  which 
occupied  approximately  half  of  the  second 
floor,  and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  coins 
slipped  down  between  the  floor  boards,  18th 
century  coins  which  came  to  light  when  the 
floors  were  taken  up  and  are  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  After  this  there 
were  several  owners  until  1882  when  C.  W. 
Cooke  purchased  it  and  went  there  to  live. 

The  house  was  in  bad  condition,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  put  in  new  sash,  added  blinds,  porch 
and  kitchen  chimney  in  the  ell,  and  made  two 
rooms  in  the  attic.  He  occupied  it  until  1887, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  Professor  John 
C.  Griggs  visited  there,  while  his  father  was 
pastor  in  Terryville. 

In  1895,  just  100  years  from  the  time  the  old 
house  Was  built,  Professor  Griggs  took  title 
and  named  the  house,  “Upton,”  and,  since  he 
was  a  teacher,  he  and  his  family  were  able  to 
spend  their  long  summer  vacations  there  for 
25  years  or  more.  In  1924  Prof.  Griggs  decided 
to  sell  their  home,  which  necessitated  remov¬ 
ing  the  library  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
both  of  whom  had  been  Congregational  min¬ 
isters.  Apparently  there  were  books  in  every 
room  in  the  house  including  the  kitchen,  so 
the  task  of  clearing  it  took  nearly  a  month. 

The  next  date  of  interest  to  us  is  October  4, 
1931,  when  L.  J.  McGrath,  the  Lewisboro  an¬ 
tique  dealer,  bought  it  and  on  October  12,  ap¬ 
proximately  a  week  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
took  it  over.  The  Griggs  family  was  devoted  to 
the  old  house  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clarke 
dated  November  5,  1931,  expressed  the  de¬ 
light  and  thrill  they  felt  in  knowing  it  was  to 
be  perpetuated,  since  it  had  meant  much  to 
them  through  the  long  years. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Richard  Dana,  the 
architect,  who  is  a  grandson  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  the  task  of  taking  down  the 
old  house  was  started.  All  paneling  was  care¬ 
fully  marked,  measurements  taken,  and 
brought  to  New  Canaan  where  it  was  scraped 
time  and  time  again  for  it  was  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  many  layers  of  paint. 

All  the  beautiful  wide  oak  floor  boards  are 
original,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  the 


way  the  kitchen  ones  were  found.  A  badly- 
worn  pine  flooring  had  been  used  here,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  old  house  was  demolished 
that  a  second  floor  was  discovered,  this  one  of 
oak  with  very  wide  boards.  The  kitchen  and 
buttery  are  now  one  large  handsome  room, 
with  a  massive  six  foot  fireplace  complete  with 
Dutch  oven.  Its  original  hearthstone,  which 
was  found  in  the  garden  at  Harwinton,  had 
been  carefully  chosen,  reminding  us  that  in 
in  the  early  English  tax  structure  it  was  a  unit 
of  taxation. 

The  big  square  chimney,  with  its  four  fire¬ 
places,  three  on  the  main  floor  and  a  charming 
small  one  in  the  ballroom  upstairs,  forms  the 
very  heart  of  this  house,  and  we  can  well  im¬ 
agine  the  many  family  gatherings  that  have 
taken  place  before  the  cracklings  fires  while 
long  flames  went  roaring  up  the  chimney  and 
the  winter  winds  swept  past.  Little  has  been 
done  to  change  the  outside  appearance  with 
the  exception  of  a  kitchen  ell  whose  sloping 
roof  reminds  one  of  the  typical  salt  box.  In¬ 
side  the  changes  have  been  minor  ones,  merely 
adding  convenience  and  comfort. 

We  have  gone  far  afield  to  choose  this  fine 
example  of  18th  century  construction  and  it  is 
particularly  fitting  that  it  should  have  been 


discovered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  and  re¬ 
built  in  its  present  location.  For  in  the  early 
days  of  the  parish,  James  Richards,  a  collateral 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Clarke’s,  was  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  this  district,  and  owned  all  the 
northern  end  of  Smith  Ridge.  His  descendants 
continued  to  be  numerous  on  the  Ridge  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  for  in  1895  the  last 
one  lived  at  “Jim  Richards’  Corner”  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Canoe  Hill  Corner  was  known.  Another 
memory  of  the  James  Richards  family  is  to  be 
found  in  the  little  Canoe  Hill  Burying  Ground. 
A  spinster  daughter  of  some  means  named 
Diana,  had  two  slaves,  Grace  and  Black  Ben¬ 
jamin.  They  and  their  only  child  lie  buried  be¬ 
hind  the  grave  of  Miss  Diana,  while  James 
Richards’  tombstone  stands  in  line  with  the 
three  Hannahs  who  were  his  wives.  Shortly 
after  1895,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  area  was 
bought  by  William  E.  C.  Bradley,  whose 
daughter  became  Mrs.  Merrill  Clarke  and 
whose  initiative  and  imagination  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  carrying  out  the  transfer  of  Harwin¬ 
ton  House. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  have  at  last  come  to  live  here,  and  they 
alone  can  develop  it  to  the  utmost,  and  carry 
out  their  original  dream. 


THE  HANFORD-BROWNSON-NEHER  HOUSE 

Edith  Whitney  Van  de  Water,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[April  8,  1948 ] 


It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  give  this 
house  a  name  which  will  at  once  signify  its  be¬ 
ginnings,  or  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  one 
of  its  more  famous  owners.  The  earliest  records, 
while  describing  the  boundaries  quite  clearly, 
often  fail  to  show  whether  any  buildings  were 
standing  when  the  property  was  purchased. 

However,  as  this  section  of  Main  Street,  from 
what  is  now  Hoyt  Street  south  to  the  present 


Old  Norwalk  Road  was  owned  mainly  by  the 
several  branches  of  the  Hanford  family,  all  de¬ 
scended  from  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  and  since 
we  know  that  as  early  as  1821  “4  acres  bounded 
South  and  West  by  highways”  (Lakeview  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Main  Street)  were  conveyed  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Hanford  and  held  by  him  until  his  death 
about  1841,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
house  did  exist  there  and  that  he  lived  in  it. 
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The  Hanford-Brownson-Neher  House 


We  do  know  that  in  1801  the  “Old  Red 
House”  just  north  of  this  one  was  standing, 
where  Levi  and  Elizabeth  Hanford  lived  with 
their  five  children;  that  (near  No.  238)  Bart¬ 
lett  Hanford  (Joseph’s  brother)  lived  directly 
opposite,  and  that  Theophilus  Hanford  ( grand¬ 
father  of  Joseph  and  Bartlett)  lived  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  Street,  opposite  the  “road  to 
the  mille,”  the  present  Lakeview  Avenue, 
where  Mrs.  R.  M.  Starrett  now  lives. 

The  house  was  probably  much  smaller  origi¬ 
nally,  for  there  are  evidences  of  the  addition  of 
two  sections,  one  on  the  southeast,  a  “pump 
room”  when  it  became  possible  to  pump  water 
into  the  house  from  the  old  well,  which  is  still 
standing;  and  a  larger  addition  to  the  north,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  three  sepa¬ 
rate  cellars  under  the  house! 


On  the  death  of  Joseph  Hanford  the  four- 
acre  tract  passed  in  1841  to  Samuel  Raymond, 
2nd,  who  lived  a  little  to  the  north,  where  Dr. 
Ralph  L.  White  now  lives. 

In  two  separate  conveyances,  Samuel  Ray¬ 
mond  deeded  the  property  to  Harvey  Bouton, 
about  whom  there  is  a  wealth  of  material.  His 
father,  Jakin  Bouton,  had  built  a  home  on  Mill- 
port  Avenue,  which  still  stands,  and  where 
Harvey  was  born.  In  1835  a  daughter,  Louisa, 
was  born  to  Harvey  Bouton  and  his  wife.  Evi¬ 
dently  she  grew  up  to  be  a  village  belle,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  popular. 

According  to  Junius  Benedict,  who  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  J.  Olin  Howe,  then  a  resident  of 
New  Canaan,  and  which  interview  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  1920,  “She 
was  one  of  the  finest  girls  ever  born,  the  most 
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popular  girl  in  New  Canaan,  Louisa  Bouton 
was.  And  she  deserved  to  be.  She  had  the  best 
disposition  of  any  girl  I  ever  knew  and  was 
mighty  good-looking.  When  this  young  man 
Kling  came  on  from  the  West  and  married  her 
and  took  her  away,  he  left  some  sore  hearts  be¬ 
hind,  I  can  tell  you.  She  was  born  in  1835.  I 
well  remember  her  wedding  in  the  Methodist 
Church  here,  back  in  ’59.  Her  folks  lived  oppo¬ 
site  the  church  and  the  reception  was  held 
there.” 

Kling  had  met  Miss  Bouton  while  visiting  the 
family  of  L.  M.  Monroe,  who  was  the  druggist 
here  and  ran  the  local  paper.  Louisa  and  Amos 
H.  Kling  moved  to  Ohio  and  Harvey  Bouton 
and  his  wife  also  moved  to  Ohio  soon  after. 
There  a  daughter,  Florence,  was  born  to  Lou¬ 
isa.  Florence  Kling  was  later  to  become  Mrs. 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  achieve  national  fame 
in  1920. 

Upon  moving  west  Harvey  Bouton  sold  the 
house  and  property,  now  only  about  two  acres, 
and  it  passed  through  several  hands  until  1866 
when  Dr.  William  G.  Brownson  acquired  it. 
Dr.  Brownson  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  had  four  children,  William  Clarence,  also 
a  doctor,  Frances,  Carleton  and  Wendell  Green 
Brownson. 

We  do  not  know  the  number  of  doctors  in 
New  Canaan  at  that  time,  but  we  do  know  that 
as  late  as  1889  there  were  only  three  doctors 
here,  the  two  Dr.  Brownsons  and  Dr.  C.  B. 
Keeler,  so  that  the  need  for  doctors  must  have 
been  great  and  their  life  an  arduous  one. 


Dr.  William  G.  Brownson  purchased  the 
“Old  Red  House”  on  his  north  bound,  already 
more  than  100  years  old,  and  had  it  torn  down 
and  a  new  one  erected  (the  present  Urban  Sey¬ 
mour  house)  for  his  son,  Dr.  W.  Clarence 
Brownson  and  family.  For  many  years  the  two 
practiced  side  by  side.  Dr.  William  G.  Brown¬ 
son  died  in  the  Noroton  Soldiers’  Home,  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1899.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  well  loved 
by  all.  The  present  owner,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Neher,  recently  was  delighted  to  discover  in 
her  attic  Dr.  Brownson’s  old  sign  which  had 
hung  in  front  of  the  house  for  some  30  years. 

I  have  seen  a  very  old  picture  of  the  house, 
at  the  time  it  was  owned  by  Dr.  Brownson.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  porch  in  front,  only  a 
fine  old  doorway,  but  with  porches  on  the  north 
and  south.  Also  a  fence  similar  to  the  one  still 
standing  in  front  of  the  property  on  the  south 
ran  all  along  the  front  and  seemingly  also  ran 
in  front  of  Dr.  Clarence  Brownson’s  house  on 
the  north. 

In  1897  the  house  passed  to  Lester  H. 
Messinger,  who  with  his  wife  and  two  sons 
lived  there  until  1921.  From  him  it  passed  to 
Alanson  B.  Walker,  who  also  owned  the  Bart¬ 
lett  Hanford  house  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
then  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Neher,  its  pres¬ 
ent  owners. 

So  we  see,  while  not  as  old  as  many  in  New 
Canaan,  this  house  is  rich  in  memories  of  little 
children  growing  up  in  its  comfortable  rooms, 
and  much  wholesome  living. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  PARSONAGE 


Reverend  Merrill  F.  Clarke,  Author 

[April  15,  1948] 


Kendric  Ruker,  Artist 


The  parsonage  of  the  Congregational  Church 
was  built  as  a  private  home  in  1822.  Elisha 
Leeds  Silliman,  born  in  1793,  was  the  owner. 
The  original  house  is  the  eastern  half  of  the 


present  structure,  a  four  chimney,  central  hall 
design.  The  windows  are  much  larger  than  in 
the  houses  built  prior  to  this  time,  and  reflect 
the  “neo-classic”  expansion  of  the  so-called 
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The  Congregational  Parsonage 


Georgian  house.  There  was  doubtless  a  kitchen 
wing.  The  only  original  cabinet  work  down¬ 
stairs  is  the  dining  room  mantelpiece;  a  beau¬ 
tifully  modeled,  carved  shelf,  and  a  design  of 
fluted  pilasters  and  an  amazing  number  of  “sun 
bursts,”  even  continued  along  each  side  of  the 
chimney  breast,  which  is  two  feet  wide. 

The  structure  cost  Mr.  Silliman  $4,500.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  lost  it  from  inability  to  pay 
either  the  loans  incurred  or  the  mortgage  he 
had  bought.  Mr.  Silliman  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Silliman,  the  physician  in  Canaan  Par¬ 
ish,  who  had  graduated  from  Yale  College. 
Elisha  Silliman’s  grandfather  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Silliman,  minister  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  from  1742  to  1771.  Elisha  Silli¬ 
man’s  first  wife  was  Hannah  Betts,  a  relative 
of  Captain  Stephen  Betts,  well  known  here  in 
the  Revolutionary  period.  She  died  after  only  a 
year  of  married  life  and  two  years  later  Mr. 
Silliman  married  Miss  Amelia  Cook,  and  they 


moved  to  New  Haven  after  losing  the  house. 
He  died  in  California  in  1850. 

The  interior  woodwork  was  made  by  Mr. 
Crissey,  who  also  did  the  very  beautiful  carv¬ 
ing  and  woodwork  in  Dr.  Nathan  Green’s 
house  at  the  corner  of  Oenoke  Ridge  and  Lam¬ 
bert  Road.  The  upstairs  mantelpieces,  although 
plainer,  are  very  well  designed,  but  for  the  full 
scope  of  Mr.  Crissey ’s  artisanship  one  should 
visit  his  own  house,  now  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  P.  Annable,  190  Park  Street,  near  the 
intersection  of  Mead  Street.  Here  he  let  him¬ 
self  go  with  pilasters  and  pillars,  with  elabo¬ 
rate  capitals,  and  more  sun  bursts  of  the  oval 
variety  in  the  execution  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  adept.  He  was  evidently  a  master 
craftsman. 

The  present  interior  of  the  parsonage  is  a  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  original  house  with  two  rooms 
each  side  of  the  wide  central  hall,  done  by  the 
late  Dean  Grosvenor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
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Church  Hill  or  God’s  Acre  in  1837,  showing  the  old  burying  ground. 
The  center  building  is  the  present  parsonage. 


John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  The  living  room, 
made  from  the  two  rooms  on  the  south  and 
containing  two  chimney  breasts,  was  then 
wainscoted  with  paneling  and  the  matching 
mantelpieces  replaced  the  west  ones.  They  are 
“colonial”  in  design  as  understood  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  but  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
first  ones,  of  nearly  a  century  earlier,  were  not 
retained.  Across  the  hall  the  dining  room 
( doubtless  the  old  “parlor”  because  of  its 
marble  facing  to  the  fireplace  and  the  above 
mentioned  carving)  was  added  to  from  the 
room  to  the  rear  of  it.  This  room  had  been  per¬ 
haps  a  bedroom,  and  had  white-washed  walls 
which  are  still  a  problem  to  painters  when  re¬ 
decoration  is  due.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the 
house  must  have  wondered  at  the  temerity  of 
designing  so  long  and  wide  a  hall  in  a  house 
without  a  furnace.  He  understands  also  why 
there  are  doors  closing  off  all  the  rooms  so  that 
the  benefit  of  the  fireplaces,  which  are  well 
built  for  giving  out  heat,  might  be  felt  on  frigid 
days. 

The  next  use  of  the  house  was  as  a  boarding 
school  for  boys  inaccurately  called  the  New 


Canaan  Seminary,  which  was  another  institu¬ 
tion  at  Park  and  Seminary  Streets.  Paying 
$6,000  to  whoever  had  taken  over  the  property, 
which  was  then  seven  acres  and  house,  D.  S. 
Rockwell  started  the  ‘Church  Hill  Institute.” 
The  probable  date  of  this  is  1834.  The  old 
prints  show  the  additions  made  during  his  own¬ 
ership,  a  wing  to  the  south  which  was  the  re¬ 
fectory  downstairs  and  dormitories  above.  To 
the  south  of  this  and  running  east  and  west 
was  the  school  house  with  a  portico  and  belfry. 
The  monthly  report  for  February,  1853,  of  one 
of  the  best  known  New  Canaan  citizens,  then 
known  as  “Master  Henry  B.  Rogers,”  shows  the 
engraving  of  the  school.  The  credits  of  Master 
Rogers  are  phenomenal:  the  school  subjects 
like  spelling  and  “defining,”  writing,  composi¬ 
tion  and  geography  are  listed  as  having  the 
mark  of  80  attainable,  and  Master  Rogers 
gained  80  in  every  subject,  making  first  rank 
in  all.  In  the  Spencerian  handwriting  at  the 
bottom:  “I  am  happy  to  say  Henry’s  conduct 
and  proficiency  have  been  commendable  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month”— is  the  kind  of  cautious 
statement  limited  to  a  short  period,  with  due 


allowance  for  decline  and  misbehavior  at  any 
moment,  which  is  both  school-teacherish  and 
a  little  bit  New  England.  Mr.  Rogers  became 
a  leading  business  man  here.  He  built  the  elab¬ 
orate  villa  type  of  home  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  present  town  parking  space  and  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School  from  1864  to  1901.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Hall. 

The  disposal  of  these  two  wings  is  interest¬ 
ing.  When  Dr.  Willard  Parker  remodeled,  he 
moved  the  refectory  wing  some  distance  from 
the  house  on  Oenoke  Ridge.  It  is  now  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Saint  Mark’s  Church.  On  its  south  side 
the  position  of  the  windows  corresponds  to 
those  in  the  old  engraving  of  the  building.  The 
school  house  had  its  belfry  and  pediment  re¬ 
moved  and  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
main  dwelling  with  the  portico  facing  south. 
This  was  made  into  a  two  story  porch  with 
pilasters  and  explains  the  unusual  size  of  the 
present  building.  The  boarding  school  under 
Mr.  Rockwell  ( who  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  David  S.  Rockwell  of  our  First  National 
Rank  and  Trust  Company,  and  of  Reynolds 
Rockwell  of  White  Oak  Shade )  attracted  boys 
from  both  the  New  York  and  the  New  Haven 
areas;  the  former  had  to  come  by  sailing  vessel 
to  Darien  and  thence  by  stage  coach  to  New 
Canaan.  The  tuition  was  surprisingly  low,  but 
domestic  employees  were  available  at  $6  a 
month  and  they  raised  their  own  vegetables. 

In  1861  the  school,  which  by  then  was  known 
as  “Private  Roard  School,”  was  sold  to  Joseph 
L.  Gilder,  this  time  for  $7,500.  Mr.  Gilder  was 
an  uncle  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  poet  and 
for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  old  “The  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine.”  One  of  the  picturesque  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  village  until  recently  was  a  Mrs. 
Lockwood  who  had  had  a  gentle  upbringing 
but  had  become  a  kind  of  nomad,  wandering 
long  distances  up  and  down  our  roads,  clad  in 
a  strange  array  of  hats,  coats  and  shawls  and 
dragging  skirts.  In  the  home  she  had  taken  over 
on  Brushy  Ridge  Road,  windowless  and  almost 
doorless,  she  kept  a  large  variety  of  cats  and 
dogs  and  for  her  the  food  problem  was  more 
for  them  than  for  herself.  Yet  Mrs.  Lockwood 
revealed  when  she  spoke  the  refinements  of 


education  and  one  of  her  accounts  was  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  living  room  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilder 
and  listening  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder  read 
his  poems. 

The  school  sent  many  of  its  graduates  to 
Yale  College  and  evidently  had  a  good  repu¬ 
tation.  The  references  on  one  of  Mr.  Gilder’s 
catalogs,  which  was  simply  one  sheet  of  paper 
with  an  engraving  at  the  top,  included  Harper 
and  Brothers  and  leading  New  York  citizens  of 
the  time.  But  oddly  enough  there  appears  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  William  M.  Tweed. 
This  was  the  New  York  politician  whose  op¬ 
erations  were  later  exposed  for  their  scandalous 
character  by  Thomas  Nast  and  other  outraged 
citizens.  The  story  is  that  “Boss”  Tweed  came 
to  the  present  Guion  house  on  Park  Street  and 
was  hidden  there  in  the  attic  for  several  weeks 
after  things  got  too  hot  for  him  in  an  indig¬ 
nant  New  York.  “Sic  transit  gloria  Tammany.” 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  was  one  of  the  group  of 
family  physicians  of  New  York  whose  settling 
here  initiated  the  coming  of  New  York  people 
to  New  Canaan  on  their  doctor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  first  comers  were  sent  here 
because  of  a  suspected  tendency  toward  tu¬ 
berculosis.  The  changes  in  the  house  already 
described  were  not  all  of  the  Parker  family’s 
additions  to  New  Canaan  building.  Owning 
land  which  extended  around  the  bend  on  Oe¬ 
noke  Ridge,  Dr.  Parker’s  son  built  a  large 
house,  since  torn  down,  and  he  in  turn  built 
two  and  remodeled  one  for  his  three  sons.  Only 
one  of  these  still  stands,  enlarged  and  remod¬ 
eled,  and  now  owned  by  Edward  Neilley.  Dr. 
Parker  paid  $12,000  for  his  holding  and  his 
widow  sold  it  to  Dean  Grosvenor  who  occu¬ 
pied  it  in  the  summertime  with  his  two  sisters 
and  half  sister. 

In  this  period  what  had  started  out  to  be  a 
hemlock  hedge  on  the  south  boundary  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  into  huge  trees.  This  conven¬ 
iently  hid  the  church  from  the  somewhat  rigid 
Episcopal  eyes  of  his  sisters,  two  women  who 
were  entertaining  both  in  their  deep  wit  and 
because  of  their  well  nourished  prejudices. 
When  they  had  gone  to  Florence,  Italy,  to  live 
and  heard  that  this  home  had  been  sold  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  they  expressed  both 
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horror  and  indignation,  as  if  that  “conven¬ 
ticle”  were  not  a  proper  participant  in  their  for¬ 
mer  summer  estate.  The  story  has  often  been 
told  of  their  instructions  by  telephone  from 
New  York  to  the  caretaker  to  prevent  the  town 
slicing  off  some  of  the  sharp  curve  then  oppo¬ 
site  Saint  Mark’s.  The  caretaker  appeared  with 
a  shotgun,  but  the  determined  town  officials 
and  workmen  proceeded  to  make  the  corner 
safer  without  too  much  alarm  or  delay. 

In  1921,  after  a  famous  auction  of  their 
household  goods,  the  Misses  Grosvenor  sold 
the  house  to  Mrs.  William  Bateson,  then  of 
New  York.  She  was  a  niece  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  With  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter  she  used  it  as  a  summer  home 
until  an  exchange  of  houses  was  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  Congregational  Church  and  her,  the 
former  parsonage  now  the  home  of  Dr.  George 


C.  Ludlow,  being  taken  over  by  her.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  trustees  had  seen  the  need 
of  more  land  than  had  been  allotted  to  the 
church  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  par¬ 
ish  from  the  town.  The  church  had  retained 
God’s  Acre  and  the  Green  on  the  west  side  of 
Park  Street,  but  more  parish  house  room  was 
needed  and  these  parcels  of  course  could  not 
be  built  upon.  So  with  a  $15,000  cash  equali¬ 
zation  of  the  value  between  the  two  properties, 
the  exchange  was  effected  in  1927  and  some  of 
the  parsonage  rooms  were  made  available  for 
classes  before  the  latest  additions  to  the  church 
building  in  1940. 

The  very  stately  tulip  trees  and  purple 
beeches  and  the  Holland  box  which  have 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  place  in  the 
original  center  of  the  village,  were  planted 
more  than  80  years  ago  by  Edwin  Hoyt. 


THE  FITCH-JONES-BALENSWEIG  HOUSE 

Howard  M.  Thompson,  Author  William  A.  McNabb,  Artist 

[April  22,  1948] 


“One  and  one  half  miles  westerly  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House  and  bounded  west  by  a  driftway,” 
the  little  white  house  on  Frogtown  Road,  so 
much  admired  by  present  day  New  Canaanites, 
has  been  gracing  the  curve  of  the  road,  just  be¬ 
yond  the  Noroton  River,  since  the  early  1800’s, 
according  to  the  records.  The  Billy  Jones 
House,  as  it  was  commonly  known  for  over  60 
years,  doubtless  stood  there  many  years  before, 
although  conjecture  would  have  to  replace  fact 
to  establish  an  earlier  date. 

The  land  records  go  back  to  the  June  of  1832, 
when  Amos  Ayres  sold  the  site  to  David  Law. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  dwelling  in  this  par¬ 


ticular  deed,  but  early  land  records  sometimes 
omitted  references  to  buildings;  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  land. 

Frogtown  Road  belonged  to  the  Weeds  and 
the  Davenports  in  the  early  1700’s.  Jonas 
Weed,  who  settled  at  Stamford  in  1642  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  commonage,  and  passed 
many  acres  of  his  holdings  down  to  his  family. 
His  grandson,  Abraham,  held  “vast  acreage  in 
Canaan  along  ye  Noroton  River,  Ponasses  Path, 
ye  gret  plains  and  ye  clefts.”  The  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  who  died  in  1731,  owned  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  all  lands  in  Canaan  Parish,  “west 
of  Noroton  River  to  Head  of  Ponasses.” 
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The  Fitch- Jones-Balensweig  Flouse 


On  the  present  Weed  Street,  or  on  Frogtown 
Road,  then  known  as  “Ye  Path  from  Ponasses 
to  Ridgefield”  Abraham  Weed  built  a  house  for 
each  of  his  sons.  He  held  his  lands,  while  other 
holdings  in  commonage  were  divided  by  spec¬ 
ulation  well  before  the  homesteading  era  was 
established. 

It  appears  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 
Rilly  Jones  House  might  have  been  a  lone  sen¬ 
tinel  in  the  center  of  Frogtown  Road.  Located 
midway  between  Weed  Street  and  Ponus 
Ridge,  no  other  existing  home  on  Frogtown  to¬ 
day  is  what  might  be  termed  “old.  However, 


on  “ye  Path  from  Ponasses  to  Ridgefield”  there 
are  at  least  two  sites  showing  the  remains  of 
former  homesteads. 

These  landmarks  are  of  the  usual  pattern. 
Large  and  numerous  well-built  stone  walls  en¬ 
close  fields  for  farming,  and  the  smaller  areas, 
with  their  jigsaw  arrangements  of  fences,  set 
off  plots  for  gardening  and  cattle.  The  Jones 
family  had  neighbors. 

One  of  the  early  Canaan  Parish  maps,  circa 
1772,  shows  three  homesteads  on  Frogtown 
Road.  The  Gideon  Leeds  home  faced  Ponasses 
Path  where  it  meets  Frogtown.  To  the  east 
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lived  Parson  Bishop,  with  his  wife,  Hannah, 
and  Sarah,  Pruella,  Anne,  Rhoda,  William, 
David— their  children.  There  was  the  Enos 
Weed  home,  probably  on  the  hill  just  west  of 
the  Noroton  River,  where  so  many  stone  fences 
form  a  network  of  garden  and  pasture  plots, 
and  the  James  Weed  place  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  east  of  the  river.  Josiah  Weed  oc¬ 
cupied  the  house  at  Weed  Street  and  Frogtown 
Road. 

During  the  years  following  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  there  could  not  have  been  much 
building  on  Frogtown.  Stephen  Weed,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Abraham,  and  who  served  in  that  war, 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  famous 
Sugar  House  in  Brooklyn.  There  is  a  legend 
that  he  built  the  “old  stone  fort,”  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The 
Town  of  New  Canaan  map  for  1856,  shows 
W.  Y.  Davenport  then  living  in  the  former 
Leeds  home  and  A.  Seeley  across  the  way. 
William  Jones  had  already  started  his  long  resi¬ 
dence. 

It  was  in  June  1832  that  Amos  Ayres,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  Church  from  1798 
until  his  death  in  1849,  sold  some  land  to  David 
Law  who,  together  with  Zalmon  Hamilton,  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holding,  with  buildings,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1835  to  Theophilus  S.  Fitch,  son  of  Theo- 
philus  Fitch,  clerk  of  the  Parish  and  King’s 
Commissioner  (Justice  of  the  Peace). 

William  Jones,  in  March,  1841,  bought  this 
property  from  Theophilus  S.  Fitch,  “one  acre 
more  or  less  with  a  dwelling  house  standing 
thereon,  one  and  one  half  miles  westerly  of 
Meeting  House.” 

During  the  next  five  years,  the  property 
passed  from  William  Jones  to  Samuel  C.  Silli- 
man,  Jr.,  to  William  Crissy,  back  to  William 
Jones. 

William  Jones,  in  September  1850,  sold  his 
home  and  land  to  William  H.  and  wife,  Sarah 
R.  Jones.  It  was  in  August  1902,  when  Alois 
Kohler  acquired  the  house  and  the  Jones  fam¬ 
ily  moved  away. 

So  much  a  part  of  the  road  was  Billy  Jones 
that  Will  W.  Kirk,  editor  of  the  New  Canaan 
Messenger  in  the  ’80’s,  dubbed  him  “The  Mayor 


of  Frogtown,”  the  road  taking  its  name  from 
the  many  frogs  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  boys,  who  passed  by  on  their  way  to 
school  at  New  Canaan,  called  Jones  “Thunder- 
pumper.”  Apparently  Billy  earned  that  nick¬ 
name,  as  did  his  son,  “Young  Thunderpumper,” 
for  both  men,  it  is  said,  were  noisier  than  the 
drumfish,  after  which  they  were  called,  if 
youngsters  made  any  detours  on  the  Jones  land. 

Modernization  has  not  yet  tarnished  the 
quaint  charm  of  this  little  old  house.  Simple 
and  small,  it  contains  but  four  rooms.  The  base¬ 
ment  kitchen,  complete  with  fireplace  and 
Dutch  oven,  doubtless  remains  much  as  it  did 
when  built.  Wide  floor  boards,  a  panelled  fire¬ 
place,  batten  doors  and  hand-hewn  beams,  re¬ 
flect  the  many  years  of  use. 

On  the  ground  level  entrance  is  made  just 
off  the  living  room,  where  wide  floor  boards 
and  batten  doors  retain  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  house.  There  is  no  fireplace  on  the  main 
floor  indicating,  perhaps,  that  stoves  were 
used,  which  would  tend  to  date  the  house  after 
1800.  Two  bedrooms,  partitioned  off  with  very 
wide  vertically  placed  panel  boards,  and  both 
with  wide  flooring,  complete  the  four  rooms. 

The  staircase  with  winders,  leads  from  the 
living  room  to  a  full  attic.  The  stair  is  wide  and 
the  treads  deeply  worn,  indicating  that  even 
this  attic  must  have  been  used  constantly 
through  the  years.  Hand-hewn  rafters  are 
joined  to  the  ridgepole  with  wooden  pegs,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  those  early  days. 

The  one  chimney  comes  up  through  the  attic 
floor  toward  the  back.  However,  from  the  attic 
floor  to  the  ridgepole  it  is  built  diagonally  with 
brick,  thus  allowing  the  chimney  to  emerge 
through  the  top  at  the  rooftree. 

Outside  the  clapboards  have  replaced  earlier 
shingles,  part  of  which  still  remain  on  the  back 
of  the  house.  A  detached  two  story,  two  room 
house  was  probably  built  at  a  later  date  than 
its  larger  neighbor.  A  foundation  for  the  barn, 
which  collapsed  a  few  years  ago,  lies  behind 
the  smaller  house. 

To  the  west  of  the  house  is  the  driftway,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  early  deeds.  This  road  that  was 
doubtless  used  by  horse  and  wagon,  is  rug¬ 
gedly  built  of  stone  and  at  one  point  passes 
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over  a  six  foot  fill,  supported  by  a  stone  wall 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  present  day  con¬ 
struction. 

After  25  years,  Alois  Kohler,  who  farmed  the 


Jones  place  with  its  18  acres  of  rolling  fields 
and  woods,  sold  the  property  in  1927  to  Mrs. 
Edith  Balensweig  of  New  York  City,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner. 


THE  OLD  STONE  FORT 


Charles  P.  Morton,  Author 


Edwin  Ererman,  Artist 


[April  29,  1948] 


On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Noroton  River,  just 
south  of  Frogtown  Road,  stands  the  remains  of 
the  stone  fort  built  by  Stephen  Weed,  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  fort  today  is  a  tumbled  ruin  of  stones  but 
its  form  is  distinguishable  and  part  of  its  outer 
works  to  the  south  side  is  visible.  The  center 
portion,  which  formerly  was  the  roof  of  the 
store  room  or  magazine,  has  collapsed  and  the 
entry  port  has  disappeared. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  observer  now  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  military  value  in  its  location  since  the 
woods  have  grown  up  heavily  about  it  and  the 
stream  which  it  was  built  to  overlook  has  wan¬ 
dered  westward  and  is  invisible  from  the  fort 
side. 

Stephen  Weed,  son  of  Enos  Weed,  was  born 
in  1753,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  marched  to  the  defense  of  New  York  with 
the  Canaan  Parish  troops  under  Captain  John 
Carter  and  Captain  Daniel  Benedict.  Captured 
with  his  boyhood  friends,  Levi  Hanford  and 
Ebenezer  Hoyt,  Stephen  was  imprisoned  in  the 
infamous  Sugar  House  in  Brooklyn. 

Finally  exchanged,  Stephen  returned  home 
but  in  poor  health  and  allegedly  mentally  un¬ 
balanced  due  to  the  treatment  received. 

He  steadily  insisted  that  the  British  would 
raid  the  parish  and  that  this  line  of  march 
would  be  up  the  Noroton  River  valley,  and  that 
unless  their  progress  be  arrested  the  whole  area 
to  the  north  would  be  laid  waste.  With  this  in¬ 


vasion  threat  constantly  before  him,  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  plans  for  a  defense. 

The  following  description  of  the  fort  has 
been  taken  from  the  “History  of  Stamford”  by 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  1868. 

“Choosing  a  felicitous  position  commanding  the 
intervale  below,  he  commenced  the  work  of  fortify¬ 
ing  ...  a  stone  fort  enclosing  a  subterranean  re¬ 
treat  which  might  answer  for  a  magazine,  and 
surrounded  the  whole  with  a  ditch.  One  entrance 
admitted  ...  to  the  work.” 

Anecdotes  about  Stephen  Weed  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  the  mental  illness  he  is  reported  to  have 
suffered.  “After  having  thus  completed  the 
fort,  day  after  day  for  nine  weary  years,  he 
stood  sentinel  or  paced  his  appointed  beat 
scanning  the  open  vale  to  the  south.” 

From  this  account  it  seems  as  if  Stephen 
maintained  his  military  post  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  was  over  since  the  war  lasted  only 
six  years,  1776-1782. 

“Visitors  came  to  see  his  drill,  and  he  would  tell 
stories  of  the  war,  but  he  would  allow  no  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  fortified  works. 

“A  huge  black  snake  was  found  one  day  coiled 
in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  works,  and  the  idea  seized 
Stephen  that  this  was  his  relief  sentinel.  He  there¬ 
fore  only  took  note  to  see  if  his  relief  sentinel  was 
posted  and  allowed  no  one  to  disturb  him.  Day 
after  day  the  relief  sentinel  took  his  post  but  one 
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The  Old  Stone  Fort 


day  he  located  himself  on  another  part  of  the 
grounds.  Incensed  at  his  relief  leaving  his  post, 
Stephen  dispatched  him.” 

On  the  preceding  legends  has  grown  the 


story  of  Stephen  Weed— part  fact  and  part  fic¬ 
tion.  There  is  room  for  doubt  in  the  author’s 
mind  that  Stephen’s  real  history  has  been  really 
covered  as  yet,  but  these  stories  are  now  part 
of  the  history  of  New  Canaan. 
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THE  “OLD  MORGUE,” 

Former  Veterans’  Building 

Halsted  H.  Myers,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[May  6,  1948] 


In  1840,  the  year  that  New  Canaan  began  its 
first  real  Prohibition  campaign  against  “Demon 
Rum,”  Joseph  Scofield  bought  from  Seymour 
Comstock  on  July  9,  for  $150,  a  small  plot  of 
land,  “75  feet  on  the  highway,”  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Locust  Street, 
opposite  the  present  fire  house,  and  built  on  it 
a  small  two-story  house  with  square  columned 
porch,  to  lease  to  the  Young  Men’s  Total  Ab¬ 
stinence  Society,  later  known  as  the  Friendship 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Joseph  Scofield  was  an  ardent  member,  but 
in  spite  of  his  help,  the  society  had  only  tem¬ 
porary  success  in  its  fight  for  Prohibition.  For 
a  while,  it  used  the  upper  floor,  with  its  vaulted 
ceiling  painted  to  resemble  the  night  sky,  as  a 
dance  hall,  according  to  Whitman  Bailey  who 
sketched  the  building  for  the  Advertiser  in 


1936;  but  ultimately  its  meetings  were  held  up 
there,  and  the  lower  floor  was  used  as  a  ware¬ 
house.  The  house  became  a  storage  annex  for 
Comstock  and  J.  N.  Hall,  merchandisers;  then 
a  storage  place  for  shoe-making  materials,  and 
finally  an  increasing  headache  to  Joseph  Sco¬ 
field  until  he  decided  to  sell. 

April  1,  1856,  he  sold  for  $1,000  the  land  and 
building  (subject  to  a  one-year  lease  of  the 
upper  floor  by  the  Sons  of  Temperance),  to 
Russell  L.  Hall  who  had  come  to  New  Canaan 
three  years  earlier  and  established  a  business 
as  dealer  in  furniture  and  undertaker.  Russell 
Hall  used  the  lower  floor  for  casket  storage  and 
as  a  morgue,  in  connection  with  his  undertak¬ 
ing  headquarters  and  store  further  down  Main 
Street.  At  that  time  the  art  of  embalming  had 
not  yet  reached  New  Canaan,  so  bodies  were 
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kept  packed  in  100  pounds  of  ice  until  funeral 
time,  in  an  oversized  zinc-lined  coffin  at  the 
morgue.  After  1890,  Russell  Hall’s  brother, 
Charles  W.  Hall  (partner  since  1871  under  the 
firm  name  of  R.  L.  Hall  &  brother),  became  a 
licensed  embalmer,  but  many  clients  still  in¬ 
sisted  on  ice. 

Also  stored  here,  were  some  excellent  scales, 
which  William  Cody’s  brother,  Edward,  helped 
to  make  when  he  worked  for  the  Perfection 
Scales  Company  of  New  Canaan,  across  the 
railroad  tracks  from  the  present  lumber  yards. 
The  Perfection  Scales  Company  went  bank¬ 
rupt  because  of  a  patent  suit  and  troubles  that 
developed  when  the  scales  were  shipped. 
Russell  Hall  as  president  of  the  First  National 
Rank  of  New  Canaan,  1879-1898,  became  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  company  and  removed  the  unsold 
scales  to  his  warehouse.  One  of  these  scales 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  New  Canaan  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  another  is  still  being  used  in 
S.  B.  Hoyt’s  florist  shop.  Edward  Cody  moved 
on  to  be  a  scales  expert  for  the  Fairbanks  Morse 
Company. 

In  with  the  coffins  and  the  scales  were  also 
stored  the  blue  robes  (capes)  which  Mr.  Hall 
as  a  staunch  Republican  kept  for  the  Republi¬ 
cans  to  wear  in  torchlight  parades  on  election 
nights.  The  grand  climax  came  in  1880  when 
the  Republican  procession  in  their  blue  robes 
met  the  Democratic  procession  in  their  red 
robes  in  front  of  the  town  hall  and  nearly 
started  a  riot.  Politics  have  been  rather  cut  and 
dried  in  New  Canaan  ever  since. 

The  year  1898  was  when  59  Main  Street 
made  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  and 
became  known  as  the  “Old  Morgue.”  One  day 
when  smoke  rose  from  the  blazing  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  the  widow  Susan  Anderson,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  rushed  out  there,  but  no  one  was  in  sight. 
A  search  party  found  her  hired  hand  hanging 
from  a  tree  nearby  and  finally  located  her  axe- 
murdered  body  half  buried  in  the  pig  sty.  Both 
bodies  were  brought  to  the  “R.  L.  Hall”  morgue 
and  while  resting  there  were  viewed  by  the 
press  representatives,  who  quickly  made  the 
place  famous. 

Eighteen  ninety-nine  almost  saw  the  end  of 
the  little  building,  for  it  had  deteriorated  to 


such  an  extent  that  someone  was  able  to  pour 
kerosene  through  a  chink  in  the  siding  onto 
the  stairs  and  set  a  match  to  it.  Fortunately,  a 
volunteer  fireman  happened  by  just  then, 
rushed  in,  and  extinguished  the  fire. 

Russell  Hall  ran  into  misfortunes,  beginning 
with  the  purchase  of  some  stock  in  a  grinding- 
stone  mine;  and  ended  by  turning  over  his 
properties  to  his  son  Lewis  C.  Hall.  Thus  the 
Old  Morgue  was  transferred  to  his  son  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1897  for  $1;  and  ceased  to  be  used, 
when  Russell  sold  out  the  business  in  1911,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  his  brother-partner.  Then 
from  1911  to  1920  the  building  was  mostly  va¬ 
cant,  and  often  broken  into  by  children  who 
sneaked  up  the  stairs,  only  to  hear  noises,  per¬ 
haps  rats,  and  rush  out  screaming  “the  house  is 
haunted.” 

September  17,  1920,  Louis  Lipman  bought 
the  old  building  in  very  bad  condition  from 
Lewis  Hall,  and  found  the  zinc-lined  coffin  and 
some  scales  still  there.  He  used  the  place  as  a 
furniture  warehouse  in  connection  with  his 
second-hand  business. 

June  12,  1928,  Louis  Lippman  sold  the 
“haunted  house”  for  $4,500,  free  and  clear,  to 
the  Veterans  Club,  Inc.,  a  holding  company 
for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Howard 
Bossa  Post  No.  653.  They  were  able  to  pay  the 
$4,500  purchase  price  and  to  have  the  place  re¬ 
modeled  by  Ernest  Greene  at  cost,  for  $7,600, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  many  friends  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Gerbig,  Franklin  Hoyt, 
J.  J.  Barrett,  Hanford  Weed  and  the  ladies’ 
auxiliary  of  the  post. 

Part  of  the  required  funds  were  raised  on  a 
$6,000  mortgage  which  was  later  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Forrest  and  gradually  paid  off.  The  front 
of  the  house  was  renovated  ( unchanged ) ,  but 
the  rest  was  completely  done  over;  with  a 
kitchen  in  the  basement,  a  lounge  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  meeting  hall  above. 

Furnishings  were  mostly  purchased  from 
Herbert  Scofield,  but  some  furniture  was 
bought  in  by  Henry  Kelley,  Sr.,  who  bought 
the  closed  Methodist  Church  of  Silver  Mine  in 
connection  with  some  landscaping  work.  He 
tore  down  the  church  in  1929  on  his  client’s  in¬ 
structions,  or  according  to  his  story,  because 
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the  Methodists  did  not  vote  for  A1  Smith,  and 
donated  the  furniture  to  the  Veterans  Club. 

One  of  the  pews  may  now  be  seen  in  Llew¬ 
ellyn  Ross’  office.  A  World  War  I  captured 
German  howitzer  was  placed  out  front  as  a 
memorial  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  came 
to  life  for  one  last  midnight  celebration  shot, 
much  to  Police  Chief  Otto  Schmidt’s  conster¬ 
nation,  before  it  vanished  in  the  World  War  II 
scrap  metal  drive  in  1942. 

Opening  day  was  December  8,  1928,  when 
everything  was  in  readiness  thanks  to  the  good 
work  of  the  building  committee,  consisting  of 
George  R.  Stevens,  chairman;  Major  William 
B.  Claflin,  architect;  George  T.  Smith,  Jack 
Ryan,  Gilbert  Bliss,  Claude  Roche  and  Charles 
Ogden.  There  were  69  paid  up  members  then, 
with  John  Kelley  as  commander.  Membership 
quickly  grew  to  over  200.  Activities  while  occu¬ 
pying  the  building  included:  decorating  all 
veterans  graves,  about  300,  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  selling  Buddy  Poppies  bought  from  hospi¬ 
talized  veterans  for  three  and  three-quarters 
cents  each  and  resold  to  the  public  for  ten  cents 
with  no  remuneration  for  the  salesmen,  the 
approximate  $134  annual  difference  going  into 
the  post’s  relief  fund. 

Commanders  after  John  Kelly  were  George 
Ekstedt,  Claude  Roche,  William  Sonntag,  Sr., 
Frank  Sherwood,  Roland  Gardner,  John  Ven¬ 
tres,  Sr.,  James  McGrath,  Joseph  Toppin,  Sr., 
Llewellyn  Ross  (1946-1947),  and  the  present 
George  Volland. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  30  was  invited  in 
as  joint  owners  in  1941,  and  appointed  three 
trustees  to  manage  the  property  with  three 
VFW  trustees,  thereafter.  Commanders  Frank 
Leslie,  Ray  Brown  and  Charles  Dickson  as¬ 
sisted. 

Because  meeting  halls  are  so  scarce  in  New 
Canaan,  the  veterans  rented  out  their  rooms 
to  many  organizations.  A  partial  list  follows: 
The  G.A.R.  held  last  meetings  there,  until  the 
remaining  five  members  died,  by  1932,  namely 
Charles  Demeritt,  Loomis  Scofield,  Charles 
Rusco,  Charles  Bechtold  (one-legged),  and 
William  Brant  (blind). 

The  ladies’  auxiliary,  the  G.A.R.  Women’s 
Relief  Corps  wanted  to,  but  could  not  meet 


there  because  it  needed  more  space  for  floor 
work  (drill,)  according  to  Mrs.  Theron  Lyon. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  11,  sponsored  by  the 
VFW,  met  there  until  it  merged  with  Troop  1. 
The  Red  Men  kept  their  fraternal  robes  and 
tomahawks  in  a  closet  there  for  use  in  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  parades,  and  held  their  last  meetings 
there  under  Grand  Sachem  Charles  Broad- 
hurst  until  they  disbanded  because  only  six 
members  were  left  in  1943  after  40  years  of 
activity.  Their  ladies’  auxiliary,  Iola  Council, 
No.  44,  Degree  of  Pocahontas,  also  held  bi¬ 
monthly  meetings  there,  until  they  moved  to 
Raymond  Hall  under  Stella  Mead. 

The  Fairfield  County  League  of  Women 
Voters  met  on  February  19,  1946,  in  the  Vete¬ 
rans  Building  to  hear  speakers  on  town  plan¬ 
ning.  Wedding  receptions  were  held  there, 
the  most  memorable  being  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Pickering  who  entertained  about 
200  guests  so  well  for  some  14  hours  that,  even 
after  they  left  on  their  honeymoon,  the  party 
went  right  on  for  another  day  or  so  without 
them. 

Carpenters,  painters  and  plumbers  unions 
held  bi-monthly  meetings  there  until  the  build¬ 
ing  was  sold;  then  they  had  to  move  to  the  Ray¬ 
mond  building.  They  are  wondering  where  to 
go  when  they  are  forced  out  of  there.  The  Jewish 
congregation  of  New  Canaan  held  services 
there  on  the  high  holidays,  days  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Yom  Kippur,  from  1939  to  1946.  Now 
that  the  building  is  sold  they  wonder  where  to 
go! 

October  1,  1946,  the  Veterans  Club  moved 
to  its  new  and  larger  home  on  South  Avenue, 
and  sold  the  “Old  Veterans’  Building”  to  Joseph 
T.  Kulka  of  Norwalk,  “subject  to  Zoning  Ordi¬ 
nances  established  in  and  for  the  Town  of 
New  Canaan,”  free  of  encumbrances,  for  $14,- 
000. 

Joseph  T.  Kulka,  himself  an  Army  veteran, 
made  over  the  upper  floor  into  an  apartment 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Helen  Fenick  Kul¬ 
ka,  daughter  of  the  well  known  farm  family 
on  Barnegat  Road.  The  lower  floor  was  divided 
into  a  store  front  for  his  business,  and  a  hair¬ 
dressing  establishment  in  back  with  its  own 
side  entrance,  for  his  wife  who  operates  as  a 
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beautician  under  the  name  of  “Miss  Helen’s.” 

He  opened  a  frozen  food  business,  intending 
to  run  a  door  to  door  refrigerator  truck  route. 
This  would  have  been  a  great  boon  to  house¬ 
wives  who  found  it  difficult  to  leave  home,  but 
houses  are  so  far  apart  here  that  it  took  15 
minutes  per  call  and  he  found  it  did  not  pay. 
After  six  months  trial,  he  had  to  let  his  assistant 
go,  and  discontinued  the  frozen  food  business. 
What  the  next  use  for  that  front  room  will  be 


he  still  does  not  know,  and  only  the  future  can 
tell. 

(Special  thanks  are  due  for  aid  in  this  re¬ 
search  to  William  F.  Weed,  Clifford  W.  Hall, 
Henry  Kelley,  William  Cody,  Stephen  Hoyt, 
Mrs.  H.  Burdick,  Hobart  Waters,  Richard  Sul- 
zer,  Harry  Wolf  el,  Gerritt  Zwart,  George  R. 
Stevens,  John  Ventres,  Jack  Ryan,  Roland  H. 
Gardner  and  the  Breslow  brothers). 


THE  PENNOYER-RAYMOND-SMITH  HOUSE 


Harriet  Jones  Findlay,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[May  13, 1948] 


On  West  Road  where  Greenley  branches  off 
is  the  site  of  settlement  of  one  of  Canaan 
Parish’s  early  families— the  Pennoyers.  The 
original  house  is  there  no  longer;  although  if 
one  dug  among  the  raspberry  canes  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  present  owners— the  H.  V.  B.  Smiths 
—the  foundations  of  this  ancient  dwelling  could 
still  be  found. 

Old  deeds  indicate  that  probably  the  house 
was  built  by  John  Fancher  soon  after  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  in  1753.  He  and  James  Hait 
held  extensive  holdings  of  land  in  this  vicinity 
before  1750.  Fancher  lived  in  Pound  Ridge, 
was  designated  “a  cordvainer”  or  shoe  maker, 
and  from  him  emanates  the  certain  fascination 
of  “a  seafaring  man”  who  made  frequent  trips 
to  the  West  Indies.  On  one  of  these  trips  it 
seems,  when  the  crew  was  stricken  with  small¬ 
pox,  Fancher  proved  himself  so  adept  a  nurse 
that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  admin¬ 
ister  similar  duties  in  his  home  community, 
and,  finally  contracted  the  disease  himself  and 
died  of  it. 

Before  we  consider  further  this  original  Pen- 
noyer  dwelling  and  the  story  of  this  piece  of 
land,  however,  let  us  glance  across  the  stream 


to  the  later  house— now  the  home  of  Nancy 
and  Harry  Smith—  and  the  one  in  which  the 
Pennoyers  evidently  took  refuge  after  their 
first  home  was  razed,  perhaps  by  fire. 

It  is  a  quaint,  rambling  structure,  old  in 
parts,  painted  yellow  with  black  shutters.  The 
original  boxlike  structure,  with  a  chimney  at 
either  end,  seems  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  the 
recently  added  service  and  porch  wings  as 
though  to  boast  to  the  observer  proportions 
and  symmetry  slightly  more  subtle  than  pres¬ 
ent  day  architecture  can  achieve. 

On  the  western  side,  below  the  large,  pres¬ 
ent  day  living  room,  is  still  the  windowed 
basement  room  which  opens  out  on  the  lawn 
and  which  at  one  time  served  as  creamery  for 
the  Raymonds,  who  were  later  to  occupy  the 
property,  and  earlier  still  as  separate  quarters 
for  a  ploughman  and  his  wife.  The  old  well  out¬ 
side  the  creamery  door  is  gone.  This  was  the 
well  where  once  a  little  girl,  now  grown,  in 
pinafore  and  pigtails,  watched  with  awed  de¬ 
light  old  Mr.  Raymond  dangle  the  bucket  for 
the  two  little  trout  which  he  always  kept  there 
to  keep  the  water  fresh  and  clean. 

But  to  return  to  the  old  house,  the  first  one 


mentioned  and  now  gone,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  John  Fancher  did  not  keep  it  long. 
Subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  Samuel  Bel- 
den  of  Norwalk,  it  was  purchased  in  1769  by 
Samuel  Pennoyer,  Jr.  And  it  was  here,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  he  and  his  wife,  Martha,  and 
their  family  were  called  upon  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond  in  the  year  1772,  in  his  tour  of 
Canaan  Parish. 

About  this  time,  the  Pennoyers  owned  a 
great  part  of  West  Road.  The  father  of  the 
Samuel  mentioned  above— also  Samuel— had 
purchased  90  acres  from  James  Hait  in  1744, 
and  from  then  on  he  and  his  two  sons,  Samuel 
and  Amos,  continued  to  increase  their  property 
holdings  by  the  purchases  of  more  and  more 
parcels  of  Canaan  Parish  land. 

Amos  and  his  wife,  Sara  Buxton,  lived  on 
land  nearby  and  were  also  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  Drummond  in  his  “Journal  of  Family 
Visitation.”  And  the  late  Samuel  Tuttle  records 
his  house,  one  standing  in  1772  supposedly,  as 


having  been  built  by  John  Pennoyer,  perhaps 
the  younger  brother  listed  as  Jonathan. 

Not  too  much  is  known  about  Samuel,  Jr., 
but  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  active  parish- 
oners,  and  the  leader  of  the  Pennoyer  family 
at  that  date.  The  older  Pennoyer,  his  father, 
had  died,  his  will  having  been  filed  in  1761. 
Samuel,  Jr.,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Abigail  Lockwood,  had  married  Martha  Leeds, 
left  home  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mianus 
River  near  the  Stamford  shore,  and  had  come 
with  his  growing  family  to  Canaan  Parish 
where,  with  Martha  in  1763  he  joined  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Sam  had  11  children,  three 
of  whom  married  Tuttles  and  one  a  Raymond, 
and  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1783,  he  left  his 
eldest  son,  Gould  Selleck  Pennoyer,  as  execu¬ 
tor  of  his  estate. 

This  Gould,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Gould 
of  Fairfield  and  Jonathan  Selleck  of  Stamford 
on  his  grandmother  Theophila  Selleck’s,  side, 
was  active  in  town  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
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town  officials  of  Stamford  representing  Canaan 
Parish  in  1800.  It  was  not  until  1801  that  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish  became  a  town  in  its  own  right 
and  until  that  date  those  who  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Perambulation  Line,  which  by 
chance  crossed  through  Sam’s  property,  lived 
in  Stamford,  and  those  on  the  east  of  this  line 
lived  in  Norwalk. 

In  1772,  Gould  and  his  brave  wife,  Sara,  not 
long  married,  were  not  listed  by  Drummond, 
because  they  were  in  Darien,  probably  with 
a  relative,  and  it  is  while  they  were  there  that 
occurred  the  one  familiar  incident  associated 
with  the  Pennoyer  family:  brave  Sara  climbed 
on  the  roof  of  her  neighbor’s  house  three  times 
in  succession,  a  child  in  one  arm  and  a  bucket 
of  water  in  the  other,  to  extinguish  the  fire 
started  by  the  British  incendiaries  during  their 
raid  on  Darien.  The  British  were  so  impressed 
by  Sara’s  persistance  and  loyalty  that  they  cried 
“bravo,  bravo”  at  her  final  attempt;  and  the 
commanding  officer  ordered  that  the  house  be 
left  to  stand. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  present  day  Pennoyers 
in  this  vicinity  who  might  read  this  article  and 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Pennoyer  family 
stemmed  from  Robert  Pennoyer,  who  came 
from  England  as  a  boy  of  21  on  the  ship  “Hope- 
well”  in  1635,  receiving  “several  parcels  of 
land  assigned  to  him  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town”  of  Stamford.  At  that  time,  the 
name  was  spelled  “Peignoir.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  too,  that  the  1947-48 
Harvard  University  catalogue  lists  under  scho¬ 
larships  one  established  by  the  will  of  William 
Pennoyer  of  England  in  1670  for  two  scholars, 
one  preferably  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  above 
Robert  and  the  other  preferably  to  be  from 
New  Haven  colony. 

Gould  Pennoyer’s  son,  Anson  Drake,  married 
Anna  Selleck  of  Carter  Street  and  they  had  12 
children;  yet  upon  Anson’s  death  in  1841,  this 
“12  acres  with  house  and  barn”  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  Pennoyers,  where  it  had 
been  for  72  years  into  the  hands  of  Horatio 
Raymond.  Horatio,  according  to  the  Raymond 
genealogy,  was  the  son  of  Squire  Raymond 
and  grandson  of  Luke  Raymond.  Luke,  the 


grandfather,  had  an  old  distillery  on  his  lot 
which  was  just  behind  the  Sam  Tuttle  or  pres¬ 
ent  Gardner  house,  adjacent  to  the  Pennoyer 
property.  In  a  letter  to  Stephen  Hoyt  in  1934, 
James  Osborn  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  this  old  still. 

“As  I  remember  in  1867,”  he  writes,  “there 
was  an  old  door  still  there  partly  covered  with 
grass  and  sod,  but  the  lock  with  the  key  in  it 
was  there  above  ground.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
door  was  part  of  the  building  above  ground  or 
if  it  was  a  door  to  the  same  underground  work. 
The  lock  was  about  eight  inches  square  and  the 
key  about  the  same  length.  It  was  stuck  in  the 
lock  and  we  could  not  get  it  out.  Presume  it 
is  still  there  if  no  one  has  disturbed  the  pasture. 
There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  blackberry  bushes 
around  it  and  we  went  berrying  there.  My 
mother’s  grandfather  told  her  that  this  was 
the  door  to  Luke  Raymond’s  distillery.  At  the 
time  I  mention,  the  old  Luke  Raymond  home 
was  still  standing  and  his  sister,  Easter,  oc¬ 
cupied  it  prior  to  1867  and  about  that  time  or 
a  little  earlier  came  to  live  with  Horace  Ray¬ 
mond  where  she  died  at  something  over  90.” 

Luke  Raymond  had  died  in  1812  and  his  son 
Squire  in  1850;  so  that  at  the  time  Horatio’s 
(also  called  Horace’s)  great  aunt  Easter  came 
to  live  with  him,  his  own  wife,  Eliza  Seeley, 
was  dead  ( 1857 ) ,  he  was  an  old  man  himself 
of  67,  and  had  three  grown  children,  Francis 
and  Frances,  who  were  twins,  and  another 
daughter,  “one  of  New  Canaan’s  belles.” 

Horatio  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  extensive  alterations  to  the 
house  on  West  Road.  Francis,  his  son,  to  whom 
it  passed  in  1872  after  his  father’s  death, 
farmed  the  property.  Butter  was  churned  re¬ 
gularly  in  the  basement  dairy  room,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  sausage  was  ground  and  seasoned  in  front 
of  the  old  dutch  oven  and  vast  hearth. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Jimenis  (Ida  Anderson)  who 
lived  across  the  road  from  the  Raymonds  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  says  she  remembers  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  telling  of  how,  in  the 
past,  milk,  butter  and  products  were  taken  to 
Norwalk  by  sled  drawn  by  oxen,  there  to  be 
shipped  by  boat  to  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Moore,  a  granddaughter  of  Fran- 
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cis  Raymond,  writes,  “My  grandfather  origin¬ 
ally  owned  100  acres  of  land  and,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  elapsed,  he  sold  75  acres  to  F.  W. 
Anderson,  who  eventually  sold  that  acreage  to 
Professor  William  H.  Burr  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Burr  built  his  house 
and  that  of  his  gardener  of  the  stone  taken 
out  of  the  land  on  the  'Ridge’  as  Grandpa  al¬ 
ways  called  it.  He  was  quite  proud  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  as  it  was  higher  and  in  those  days  had 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Sound.  I  can  re¬ 
member  so  well  when  my  sister  and  I  were 
visiting  our  grandparents  with  our  father  and 
mother,  of  always  walking  over  to  the  'Ridge’ 
to  a  large  rock  where  we  would  sit  and  enjoy 
watching  the  boats  on  the  Sound.  That  would 
occur  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  was  a  real  treat 
to  us  youngsters.” 

Mrs.  Moore  describes  the  house  as  having 
“a  rather  wide  hall  through  the  center  with 
‘parlor’  as  it  was  then  called  and  dining  room 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  of  the  hall  was  the 
kitchen  with  large  fireplace  and  dutch  oven. 
Back  of  the  kitchen  was  a  bedroom  which  my 
grandparents  occupied.  At  the  back  of  the 
hall  was  a  small  room  with  shelves  on  both 
sides  where  my  grandmother  kept  her  large 
pans  of  milk  and  which  she  called  the  milk 
room.  Upstairs  were  four  large  bedrooms  and 
a  wide  hall  extending  from  front  to  back  .  .  . 
and  a  garret  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps  where 
large  Saratoga  trunks  were  kept,  and  a  walnut 
cradle.”  Here,  too,  were  herbs  of  various  kinds. 
“They  were  gathered  by  my  aunt  or  father  in 
plenty  along  Greenley  Road  well  before  frost, 
and  hung  on  the  rafters  to  dry.” 

There  was  wild  hyssop  for  colds,  snakeroot 
and  catnip  for  stomach  disorders  and  boneset 
for  fevers.  Later,  too,  Mrs.  Moore  found  a  little 
black  lace  capelet  with  matching  mitts,  al¬ 
ways  worn  to  church  in  warm  weather  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Raymond.  Now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Blockman,  they  were  lent  by  her 


to  the  New  Canaan  Town  Players  and  were 
worn  again  recently  in  the  production  of  “Our 
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town. 

Although  this  house,  dating  from  just  when 
we  are  not  sure,  underwent  many  changes 
after  its  ownership  by  the  Raymonds,  and 
again  when  acquired  by  the  Rush  Taggarts  in 
1918,  and  by  the  Smiths  in  1936,  still  its  two 
distinctive  characteristics  remain.  One  is  the 
ten  foot  square  chimney  stack,  enormous  in  its 
bulk,  which  passed  from  the  basement  to  the 
attic  and  which,  unlike  the  usually  placed 
chimney,  protruded  from  the  end  wall.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  was  so  demanding  of  space  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Smiths  to  reduce  it  to 
more  usual  proportions  for  their  present  day 
living  room,  but  the  telltale  marks  of  its  one 
time  domination  of  the  household  are  still  im¬ 
printed  in  the  ceiling’s  plaster.  Secondly,  the 
presence  of  separate  living  quarters  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  built  about  a  fireplace  and  dutch  oven 
almost  identical  to  those  on  the  floor  above,  is 
unusual. 

Would  that  I  could  decipher  for  you  the 
story  told  by  the  hand  hewn  timbers  in  the 
old  attic,  for  the  builders  of  these  old  houses 
were  greatly  influenced  in  their  manner  of 
construction  by  precedents  established  by  the 
early  ship  builders  of  the  period.  Perhaps 
these  later  builders,  too,  had  worked  on  boats 
down  by  the  shore  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk. 
Alas,  however,  these  characteristics  of  nautical 
carpentry,  so  often  carried  over  into  domestic 
architecture,  will  have  to  be  interpreted  by 
one  not  so  recently  come  to  the  shores  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

And  so  today  in  New  Canaan,  there  remain 
only  three  or  four  Pennoyers.  Horatio  Ray¬ 
mond’s  few  descendants  have  departed,  too. 
The  old  abode,  however,  is  not  sad.  It  has  much 
to  anticipate.  It  has  a  charming  new  mistress 
from  Scotland,  and  50  years  from  now  there 
will  be  another  story  to  tell. 
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THE  DRUMMOND-FITCH- 
LIVERMORE  HOUSE 


Dorothy  C.  Hower,  Author  Edmund  Davenport,  Artist 


[May  20, 1948] 


This  simple  but  charming  old  house  on  Sem¬ 
inary  Street,  more  urban  than  farmhouse  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  has  for  us  an  added  historical  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  the  only  property  ever  owned  in  Ca- 
aan  Parish  by  the  ill-fated  Rev.  William  Drum¬ 
mond,  whose  “Visitation  Diary”  has  been  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  us.  Although  the 
“Tercentenary  Plaque”  on  the  house  reads 
“Rev.  William  Drummond,  Samuel  Cook  Silli- 
man,  circa  1765,”  the  records  show  that  the 
land,  six  acres,  sold  from  a  parcel  of  twenty 
acres,  by  Robert  Silliman  to  Samuel  Cook  Silli- 
man  in  1765,  had  no  house  on  it.  However, 
when  Samuel  Cook  Silliman  sold  it  in  1770  to 
Daniel  Phenix,  a  house  and  buildings  were 
listed.  Perhaps  the  house  was  built  late  in  1765, 
or  at  most,  not  later  than  1766.  The  Rev.  Drum¬ 


mond  purchased  the  property  on  July  8,  1773, 
from  Daniel  Phenix  for  £.150.  No  record  can  be 
found  of  his  occupancy,  nor  descriptions  by 
him  of  the  original  house,  though  it  would  be 
only  natural  to  assume  that  he  lived  in  it. 
Houses  were  no  easier  to  obtain  in  those  fron¬ 
tier  days  in  Canaan  Parish  than  they  are  today. 

On  June  4,  1776,  Rev.  Drummond  sold  the 
property  back  to  Daniel  Phenix,  for  the  same 
amount,  perhaps  because  of  poverty,  or  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  trouble  he  was  having  with  his 
congregation,  which  led  to  his  trial  and  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  church  in  1777,  followed 
shortly  by  his  death. 

New  information  about  the  minister  has  oc¬ 
casionally  come  to  light,  as  he  kept  many  rec¬ 
ords,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  may  be 
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learned  of  the  old  house  and  its  place  in  the 
community  in  those  troubled  years.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  very  happy  home  for  an  avowed 
Tory,  in  a  Parish  soon  to  send  “a  full  company 
of  over  a  hundred  men  under  Captain  John 
Carter  to  the  Revolutionary  War.”  Until  such 
information  is  available,  the  temptation  to 
dwell  further  on  the  fascinating  life  of  this 
Scottish  pastor  must  be  resisted. 

In  1778,  Daniel  Phenix  sold  the  property 
again  to  Samuel  Cook  Silliman.  A  most  suc¬ 
cessful  land  speculator  he  must  have  been,  for 
this  time  he  sold  it  for  £315,  a  clear  profit  of 
£165  over  the  ^150  he  had  paid  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Drummond. 

Subsequently,  Silliman  sold  the  property  to 
Joseph  Fitch,  but  the  records  do  not  indicate 
the  exact  date.  We  do  not  have  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  Joseph  Fitch  but  know  that  he  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Theophilus  Fitch  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  early  Canaan  Parish  records.  In 
1730  Theophilus  Fitch  was  a  King’s  Commis¬ 
sioner,  or  “Justice  of  the  Peace,”  and  when  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish  was  formed,  he  was  made  clerk 
of  the  Society,  and  was  an  important  man  in 
the  community.  Records  show  that  he  died  “of 
a  fever,”  in  1783. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Fitch  in  1833,  his 
widow,  Hannah  Fitch,  moved  into  the  house 
from  her  residence  near  Brushy  Ridge.  On  her 
death  in  1841,  her  sons,  Theophilus,  Philo  and 
Semon  and  her  daughter,  Clarinda,  inherited 
the  property.  However,  only  Theophilus  Fitch 
continued  to  live  in  the  house.  Clarinda  had 
previously  married  one  James  Ayres  and  was 
now  a  widow.  She  and  her  two  bachelor  broth¬ 
ers,  Philo  and  Semon  Fitch,  lived  in  another 
house  which  they  built  on  the  corner  of  Park 
and  Seminary  Streets  (the  Fitch-Ayres-Perkins 
house).  On  the  death  of  Clarinda  Ayres  in 
1881,  the  subject  property  was  inherited  by  her 
daughters,  Julia  and  Alicia  Ayres,  although 
they  never  lived  in  the  house.  The  Silliman 
family  again  became  the  owners  of  the  old 
Drummond-Fitch  property  when  it  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Silliman  in  1915. 

With  its  sale  to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Katzenbach  some 
time  later,  an  amusing  new  tradition  was 
started.  A  very  old  painting,  from  the  Ayres 


estate,  a  crude  but  clear  picture  of  a  small  col¬ 
ored  boy  standing  by  the  famous  buttonwood 
( sycamore )  tree,  also  showing  the  front  of  the 
house,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Katzenback  by  Mrs. 
George  Kellogg,  a  cousin  of  the  Ayres’.  It  now 
“goes  with  the  house,”  as  she,  in  turn,  gave  it 
to  the  next  owners,  Mrs.  W.  Harrison  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Winship,  and  they  to 
the  present  owners. 

Records  show  that  on  August  1,  1783, 
Thomas  Fitch  freed  a  colored  slave  named 
“Dover,”  lately  belonging  to  his  sister,  the  wi¬ 
dow  Hannah  Fitch,  of  Norwalk.  This  Hannah 
Fitch  is  unquestionably  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Clarinda  Ayres,  so  the  “little  colored  boy”  of 
the  painting  is  probably  “Dover”  and  thus  the 
picture  gives  a  very  old  record  of  the  house. 

In  1945  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  Livermore  who  have  made  it  a  home  of 
great  charm,  keeping  it  in  period  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  with  lovely  old  wallpaper  and  furniture 
throughout. 

Two  huge  sycamores,  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  used  to  be  New  Canaan  landmarks,  are 
gone,  and  one  in  the  rear  only  half  stands.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  B.  Hoyt  six  little  boys  in 
his  day  could  scarcely,  holding  hands,  form  a 
circle  around  one  of  these  trees.  However, 
there  is  still  one  splendid  maple  tree  in  the 
front  yard,  an  old  hitching  post  and  an  iron 
bell.  As  only  a  small  section  appears  to  have 
been  added  to  the  old  house,  it  must  retain 
much  of  its  original  appearance,  from  the  out¬ 
side  as  well  as  from  the  inside. 

We  enter  a  small,  but  well  shaped  entrance 
hall,  to  the  left  of  which  is  a  medium  sized 
room,  now  a  music  room.  To  the  right  is  the 
present  dining  room,  which  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  glass  roofed  bay  window.  To  the  rear  are 
a  living  room  and  kitchen,  which  may  have 
been  made  over  from  smaller  rooms  then  in 
use  as  “parlor  and  study.”  The  great,  wide,  un¬ 
even  plank  floors  could  well  be  the  original 
ones  and  are  kept  bare  and  painted,  with  scat¬ 
ter  rugs. 

The  basement,  in  spite  of  furnace  alterations, 
is  very  little  changed.  It  was  obviously  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  room,  as  well  as  kitchen,  though  its 
low  ceiling  would  seem  most  uncomfortable 
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today.  The  large  stone  fireplace  has  fine  side 
baking  ovens,  which  still  look  usable,  and  again 
the  floor  is  substantial  and  good.  The  steep  nar¬ 
row  staircase  leading  to  the  main  floor  must 
have  been  most  inconvenient,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  another  staircase  could  have  been. 

The  present  “upstairs”  with  its  three  master 
bedrooms,  large  open  hall  furnished  as  a 
charming  sitting  room  or  study,  two  baths  and 
tiny  sitting  room,  gives  a  surprising  feeling  of 
space  and  charm  for  a  simple  house  of  that 
period.  Even  the  attic  is  large  and  usable,  yet 
again  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  major  addi¬ 
tions  could  have  been  made  on  the  original 
building.  If,  as  we  assume,  this  is  the  original 
house,  it  was  an  unusually  comfortable  one  for 
the  times. 

The  subsequent  additions,  making  the  house 
much  larger  than  its  simple  facade  would  indi¬ 
cate,  are  more  easily  understood  when  it  is 


pointed  out  that  the  rear  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  making  it  three  stories  in  height.  The  old 
basement  kitchen  opened  on  to  level  ground. 
Above  this  has  been  built  a  long  porch  with  a 
fine  old  Dutch  door  opening  into  the  living 
room. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  house,  another 
addition  has  been  built,  consisting  of  a  bed¬ 
room,  bath  and  porch,  approached  by  an  out¬ 
side  staircase,  leading  up  from  a  small  down¬ 
stairs  porch.  However,  as  this  has  been  deeply 
recessed,  there  is  little  change  in  the  facade 
of  the  house.  It  still  looks  much  as  it  must  have 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when 
the  misguidedly  loyal  Rev.  Drummond  rode 
back  to  it,  through  “ye  high  snow-drifts”  from 
one  of  his  innumerable  visits  with  his  flock, 
many  of  whom  talked  as  much  about  his  copi¬ 
ous  consumption  of  cider,  as  of  his  Tory  senti¬ 
ments. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Jean  M.  Walser,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[May  27, 1948 ] 


“Between  1,500  and  2,000  persons  visited  the 
new  Henry  W.  Saxe  Junior  High  School  build¬ 
ing  in  South  Avenue  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  and  on  Monday  morning  the  new 
building  was  put  into  commission.”  So  ran  the 
announcement  in  the  Advertiser  of  January  7, 
1932,  and  New  Canaan’s  largest  school  build¬ 
ing,  modern  in  every  detail,  opened  its  doors. 

From  the  over-packed  High  School  came 
the  ninth  grade,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  moved  up  from  Center  School  where 
they  had  crowded  out  the  fifth  grade  into  the 
Annex.  Now  the  three  grades  with  their  special 
needs  and  problems  could  be  administered.  It 
was  a  day  of  which  New  Canaan  could  be 
proud. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  in  1911,  the  old  brown 
wooden  school  building  had  been  demolished 


and  the  fine  Center  School  erected,  and  only 
five  years  earlier,  in  1926,  the  High  School 
completed.  Before  that  the  High  School  pupils 
attended  the  Stamford  High  School.  Almost 
immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  High 
School,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  would  necessitate  an¬ 
other  school  building  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  Junior  High  began.  Surveys  were  made 
and  plans  discussed,  and  in  August,  1930,  the 
School  Building  Committee  presented  its  re¬ 
quest  for  $397,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  school 
site  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  16 
room  Junior  High. 

The  amount  was  decreased  by  the  Board  of 
Finance  to  $275,300  and  this  was  approved  by 
a  town  meeting  vote  of  235  to  162.  This  indi¬ 
cated  a  decided  opposition  which  was  based 
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on  the  fear  of  the  tax  burden  and  the  bond 
issue,  and  a  lack  of  realization  of  the  town’s 
growing  needs.  By  December  of  that  year  the 
property  of  Mrs.  George  Jelliff,  whose  husband 
owned  the  Jelliff  homestead  and  old  mill,  was 
purchased  and  definite  plans  for  the  school 
were  under  way. 

One  month  later,  in  January,  1931,  a  special 


town  meeting  was  held  to  take  action  on  the 
rate  of  interest  and  term  of  the  bonds.  Matters 
moved  quickly  and  by  February  the  19th,  bids 
were  opened  for  the  new  building.  On  March 
1,  work  was  begun,  and  the  following  January 
21,  1932,  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  chil¬ 
dren  entered. 

The  architect  for  the  High  School  had  been 
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Alyn  Pierson  of  the  firm  of  John  Noble  Pierson 
and  Son,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  to  assure 
harmony  of  design,  he  was  chosen  again.  The 
architecture  shows  the  same  Georgian  influ¬ 
ence  and  similar  red  bricks  were  used.  The 
predominating  characteristic  of  the  building 
is  the  impressive  tower  which  holds  an  illumi¬ 
nated  clock  dial.  The  door  facing  South  Avenue 
has  an  attractive  porch  and  entrance. 

Especially  admired  is  the  beautiful  planting 
around  the  Junior  High  School  which  was,  in 
part,  the  gift  of  the  New  Canaan  Garden  Club 
as  its  share  in  the  Washington  Bicentennial 
Observance  of  1932.  The  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  were  gifts  from  Henry  Kelley  who  grew 
them  in  his  own  nursery  and  planted  them  at 
the  school  himself. 

The  building  is  considered  a  fine  example 
of  school  construction  and  equipment  and  Mr. 
Kelley  stated  at  the  dedication  exercises  on 
January  21,  1932  that  nothing  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  The  large  auditorium  and  gymna¬ 
sium  which  seats  600  people  is  used  by  both 
schools  and  is  in  constant  demand  for  town 
activities.  There  are  rooms  for  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  which  includes  cooking  and 
sewing,  music,  the  sciences,  a  library  and  art 
as  well  as  11  recitation  rooms.  The  cafeteria 
efficiently  serves  350  pupils  daily  in  three 
shifts. 

The  final  cost  of  this  building  was  $275,300 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present 
insurable  value  is  $560,000,  which  is  80  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  value.  The  appropriation 
for  all  the  schools  that  year  was  $133,719.94 
and  next  year  it  will  be  $353,597.50.  The  grand 
list  at  that  time  was  $18,000,000.  Now  it  is 
$28,000,000.  Mr.  Kelley,  who  was  clerk  of  the 
school  board  appeared  before  the  finance 
board,  stated  that  the  town  was  then  in  a  won¬ 
derful  financial  condition. 

An  enterprise  such  as  this  entails  long  and 
tireless  work  by  a  few  people,  and  the  town 
will  always  be  grateful  to  the  School  Building 
Committee  which  spent  many  exhausting  eve¬ 
nings  planning  all  the  details.  Their  names  are 
all  familiar  still  and  all  are  identified  with 
faithful  services  to  the  community.  Judge  Stan¬ 


ley  P.  Mead  was  chairman,  and  represented  the 
Board  of  Education  of  which  he  was  then  vice- 
chairman.  Percy  E.  Cantrell  represented  the 
Board  of  Finance.  Howard  E.  Grupe,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  committee,  represented  the 
public,  as  did  George  W.  Duryea.  The  select¬ 
men  were  represented  by  George  T.  Smith,  first 
selectman  at  that  time,  whose  death  was  re¬ 
cently  announced.  Their  patience,  diligence 
and  foresight  carried  the  project  through. 

One  name,  however,  which  will  always  be 
especially  associated  with  the  school  in  deep 
appreciation  is  that  of  Henry  W.  Saxe,  for 
whom  it  is  named.  Mr.  Saxe,  as  old  New  Ca- 
naanites  know,  came  here  in  1897,  and  was 
connected  with  the  school  system  from  1900 
until  1932,  when  he  became  superintendent 
emeritus.  The  construction  of  the  Junior  High 
at  this  time  was  largely  due  to  his  vision,  for 
he  realized  earlier  than  most  that  expanding 
facilities  were  necessary.  Mr.  Saxe’s  vision  and 
tactful  persistence  were  fully  recognized 
when  the  new  building  was  named  in  his  honor 
in  November. 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  Harry  W.  Blake,  who  had 
been  principal  of  the  High  School  and  Junior 
High,  succeeded  Mr.  Saxe  as  superintendent, 
and  Miss  Mary  B.  Quigg  became  part  time 
principal.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
school  year  due  to  the  depression  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  building. 

At  this  moment  the  pink  and  white  dogwood 
trees,  the  flowering  crab  and  cherry,  and  the 
purple  and  white  lilacs  are  blooming  around 
the  Junior  High  School,  and  as  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  pass  from  one  building  to  another  they 
catch  their  fragrance,  and  even  the  speediest 
motorist  on  South  Avenue  can  glimpse  their 
beauty.  As  the  big  clock  in  the  tower  points  to 
8:30  every  morning,  boys  and  girls  from  every 
kind  of  family  in  New  Canaan  mingle  and 
exchange  news  of  their  shared  activities.  As 
they  gather  for  classes,  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  are  keenly  aware  that  in  this  school  build¬ 
ing  they  are  sharing  the  democratic  opportun¬ 
ity  for  which  our  country  and  our  free  public 
school  system  stand. 
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THE  DE  FOREST-KELLER-BYERLY  HOUSE 


M.  Farmer  Murphy,  Author  Allen  F,  Hurlburt,  Artist 


[June  3,  1948 ] 


The  subject  of  this  week’s  sketch  of  historic 
places  is  one  of  the  DeForest  homes  which 
once  were  spaced  along  both  sides  of  what  is 
now  known  as  North  Wilton  Road,  all  the  way 
from  where  Valley  Road  runs  into  it  to  beyond 
the  Wilton  town  line.  It  is  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Theo  C.  Keller  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jessie  K.  Byerly,  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Byerly. 

While  the  house  and  grounds  bear  obvious 
evidence  of  tasteful  improvement  and  modern¬ 
ization,  even  the  original  house  was  a  second 
blooming  and  represented  to  the  first  owners 
and  occupants  a  prideful  advance  over  their 
first  quarters.  For  Eliud  DeForest  and  Isabel 
his  wife  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  small  one 
room  and  attic  building  which  stood  about  60 
or  75  feet  west  and  south  of  the  present  house. 


It  could  not  have  been  more  than  16  or  18  feet 
long  by  12  or  14  feet  wide,  the  length  running 
with  the  road.  The  building  was  wholly  in  the 
roadway,  one  wall  representing  the  boundary 
between  the  highway  and  the  DeForest  prop¬ 
erty.  This  building  was  still  in  existence  as  late 
as  the  early  1920’s  and  in  its  later  years  was 
used  as  a  woodshed. 

In  these  days  of  comforts  and  labor  saving 
gadgets  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mul¬ 
tiple  duties  of  even  simple  housekeeping  could 
be  carried  on  under  such  crude  and  cramped 
conditions.  But  somehow  Isabel  DeForest 
managed,  cooked,  did  the  washing,  had  beds 
to  make,  carried  water  from  the  well,  made 
candles  and  in  her  spare  time  doubtless  carded 
and  spun  wool.  And  while  performing  a  daily 
routine  of  this  sort  she  was  bearing  and  rear- 
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ing  children  at  least  one  of  whom  was  born  in 
this  tiny  house.  Apparently  she  thrived  on  this 
schedule  for  there  is  no  record  of  her  having 
been  put  on  a  special  diet  by  her  doctor,  of 
having  had  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  having 
taken  a  rest  cure  at  a  sanitarium  and  she  lived 
on  until  1851,  dying  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

Eliud  DeForest  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Sarah  DeForest  who  lived  in  a  house  which 
stood  on  land  bounded  by  North  Wilton  Road 
on  the  south  and  Bald  Hill  North  on  the  east. 
The  cellar  excavation  and  walls  are  still  visible. 
Pastor  Drummond  reported  in  1772  that  they 
had  two  other  sons,  Samuel  and  Isaac,  but  as 
they  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution  Eliud  ob¬ 
viously  was  much  younger  for  he  was  born 
some  time  in  1769,  being  baptised  in  that  year 
as  an  infant,  and  that  corresponds  with  his  age 
given  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  he  was  married  and  when  he  and  his 
wife,  Isabel  moved  into  the  little  house  is  not 
shown  in  family  records  still  available,  but  it 
must  have  been  before  November  22,  1796,  for 
their  first  child,  Charles,  was  born  there  in  that 
year.  Charles  was  the  grandfather  of  Miss  Inez 
Crofoot  who  lives  in  another  DeForest  house 
about  a  mile  further  east  on  the  extension  of 
North  Wilton  Road.  There  were  four  other 
sons:  William,  born  in  1799  who  died  in  1826; 
Samuel  born  in  1800,  who  died  in  1812;  David 
L.  born  in  1804,  who  died  in  1886  at  82,  and 
Edward,  born  in  1806,  who  lived  until  1896. 

David  L.  DeForest  and  his  wife,  Orilla,  were 
the  parents  of  Cyrus,  who  was  born  in  1838  and 
was  the  last  of  the  DeForests  to  occupy  the 
house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Keller.  Just  when 
Cyrus’s  grandfather  and  his  family  moved  from 
the  little  house  into  the  “big”  house  is  not 
shown  by  existing  family  records.  But  in  the 
possession  of  Willis  DeForest  of  Georgetown, 
grandson  of  Cyrus,  is  a  sugar  bowl  taken  from 
the  larger  house  in  which  there  was  a  note  that 
read:  “Brought  to  this  country  1765,  brought 
to  this  house  1803.”  Since  it  is  known  that 
Eliud’s  son,  Charles,  was  born  in  the  little  house 
in  1796  this  would  place  the  building  of  the 
big  house  somewhere  between  1796  and  1803. 

David  L.  lived  for  a  time  in  his  grandfather 
David’s  house  at  the  corner  of  North  Wilton 


and  Bald  Hill  North  roads  and  then  removed 
to  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Sturt- 
evant  where  Cyrus’s  boyhood  must  have  been 
spent.  When  he  married  Susan  R.  Olmstead  in 
1862  they  went  to  housekeeping  in  the  Keller 
house  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  They  had  two  children,  Willis  and  Ger¬ 
trude,  both  now  dead.  Mrs.  DeForest  died  May 
9,  1911,  at  the  age  of  71  but  Cyrus  lived  alone 
in  the  house,  almost  blind  in  his  later  years,  and 
died  in  1918  at  the  age  of  80.  Cyrus  used  to  say 
that  people  up  this  way  “never  died,  they  just 
dried  up  and  blew  away”  and  the  longevity  of 
the  DeForests  gives  strong  support  to  his  as¬ 
sertion.  Cyrus’s  uncle,  Charles,  died  at  93,  his 
uncle,  Edward  at  90;  Cyrus’s  father,  David  L. 
lived  to  be  82.  Either  the  climate  hereabouts 
is  extraordinarily  salubrious  or  the  DeForests 
were  an  exceptionally  sturdy  race. 

It  seems  also  that  some  of  the  DeForests 
entertained  prejudices  as  vigorous  as  their  con¬ 
stitutions.  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Eliud,  built  a 
school  house  for  the  neighborhood  children 
most  whom  were  DeForests.  It  stood  in  the 
triangle  where  Bald  Hill  North  branches  off 
from  North  Wilton  Road.  At  one  time  it  had 
36  pupils.  But  when  a  number  of  families  of 
German  origin  moved  into  the  neighborhood 
and  wished  to  send  their  children  to  the  school 
Charles’s  French  blood  was  aroused.  He  said 
he’d  be  blessed  if  German  children  were  going 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a  school  that  he  had 
built  and  paid  for.  Before  he  would  allow  that 
he  swore  he  would  move  the  school  house 
away. 

According  to  the  family  tradition  his  wife 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  do  it  but  contrary  to 
the  custom  prevailing  today  in  America  she 
did  not  have  her  way  and  Charles  up  and 
carted  the  building  to  his  own  home  further 
east,  where  it  still  remains  intact  and  serves 
Miss  Crofoot  as  a  garage. 

After  Cyrus  DeForest’s  death  the  first  marked 
changes  in  the  house  since  its  erection  were 
made  by  Robert  D.  Shaw  who  bought  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  1923.  He  had  a  deep  well  drilled,  put 
in  running  water  and  plumbing,  and  built  a 
swimming  pool  as  well  as  tidying  up  the 
grounds.  A  barn  that  stood  about  30  yards  to 


the  northeast  of  the  house  was  made  over  into 
a  livable  cottage.  Some  changes  were  made  in 
the  interior  arrangements  but  outwardly  the 
lines  of  the  house  retained  their  original  form. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Kelley  acquired  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  July,  1939,  that  the  house  and  grounds 
got  a  thorough  renovation.  Under  her  direction 
entirely  new  plumbing  was  put  in  and  three 
bath  rooms  installed,  an  oil  heating  system 
keeps  the  house  warm  in  winter  and  an  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  cool  in  summer.  Several  rooms 
downstairs  were  thrown  together  and  the  north 
wall  moved  out  eight  feet  to  make  a  spacious 
living  room  with  the  great  old  fireplace  as  one 
of  its  attractive  features.  This  fireplace  which 
is  about  six  feet  wide  by  five  feet  high  has  the 
unusual  construction  of  the  oven  being  set  into 
the  masonry  of  the  back  wall  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  side  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  old 
houses.  There  is  a  separate  firebox  under  the 
oven,  also  of  course  set  into  the  masonry. 

The  sight  of  the  kitchen  with  its  washing 
machine— no  rubbing,  no  scrubbing— its  gas 
stove  —no  wood  to  fetch,  no  ashes  to  remove— 
and  every  other  useful  appliance  to  lighten 
work  would  send  Isabel  DeForest,  if  as  a  rev- 
enant  she  should  look  on  these  things  in  her  old 
house,  hurrying  back  in  utter  stupefaction  to 
the  shades  whence  she  came. 

On  the  outside  Mrs.  Keller  has  added  bow 
windows  to  the  house  and  has  transformed  the 
grounds  surrounding  it  from  a  rough  lot  filled 
with  cobblestones  and  deep  set  boulders  into 


a  trim  green  sward.  As  one  item  in  the  way  of 
flowers  she  set  out  1,000  tulips.  A  swampy  area 
to  the  northwest  of  the  house  where  the 
peepers  used  to  announce  the  approach  of 
spring,  too  often  falsely,  Mrs.  Keller  has  had 
dredged  into  a  small  lake  of  clear  water.  The 
cottage  has  also  been  improved  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  occupied  by  Mrs.  Byerly’s  son,  F.  N. 
Byerly,  with  his  wife  and  small  son,  David.  So 
the  name  David  so  long  associated  with  the 
neighborhood  still  carries  on. 

There  is  evidence  from  an  old  account  book 
that  Eliud  DeForest  kept  a  store  in  either  the 
small  or  large  house.  As  the  date  of  the  book 
is  1830  it  seems  probable  that  when  he  moved 
with  his  family  into  the  new  house  he  used  the 
small  one  for  the  store  since  it  was  right  on  the 
road.  To  the  housewife  of  today  there  is  set 
down  in  the  book  such  thrilling  items  as  “2 
dozen  eggs  fi,”  meaning  one  shilling  four  pence, 
probably  around  28  cents.  Other  items  are: 
One  coarse  tooth  comb  six  pence,  Yi  pound  plug 
tobacco  9  pence;  one  ounce  of  snuff  3  pence; 
one  gallon  of  molasses  2/9;  one  peck  of  clams 
1/6.” 

An  indication  of  what  once  went  on  in  these 
parts  was  given  when  Cyrus  DeForest  plowing 
one  of  his  fields  turned  up  a  tomahawk  and  a 
cannon  ball.  These  and  the  sugar  bowl  are 
practically  the  only  souvenirs  from  the  old 
house  that  Willis  DeForest,  Cyrus’s  grandson, 
now  has. 


THE  PERAMBULATION  LINE 


Mary  Louise  Hall  Johnson,  Author 

[ October  14,  1948 ] 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


Discovery  of  the  Perambulation  Line  was  of  no  great  historical  importance.  Those  genera¬ 
tions  which  had  known  the  meaning  of  the  term  were  gone,  and  it  was  left  for  us  working 
to  prepare  for  the  Tercentenary  in  1935,  to  rediscover  the  “Line.”  Beginning  in  1934,  when 
the  early  land  records  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford  were  examined  page  by  page,  book  by 
book,  to  identify  and  copy  those  which  we  thought  pertained  to  land  lying  in  Canaan  Parish, 
the  unidentifiable  “Perambulation  Line”  recurred  with  annoying  but  tantalizing  regularity. 
Property  was  forever  lying  “between  the  highway  and  the  Perambulation  Line”  or  contain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  five  acres  and  four  rods  and  thus  described  “Beginning  at  an  heap 
of  stons  in  ye  perambulation  line  Between  Stanford  &  Norwalk  .  .  There  were  clews. 
A  boundary  line?  Yes,  that  was  obvious.  But  where  and  why?  Was  it  an  irregular  line  which 
came  into  being  as  settlers  from  Norwalk  and  Stamford  took  up  the  undivided,  unused 
wilderness  north  of  the  little  villages?  Was  it  an  arbitrary  line  dividing  the  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  lands  which  lay  within  Canaan  Parish?  Reading  this,  you  will  not  know  how  the 
“Perambulation  Line”  plagued  us— and  whetted  our  curiosity;  how  little  was  revealed  by 
hours  of  research  in  town  and  court  records;  and  how  great  was  our  satisfaction  when 
finally  we  found  the  “Perambulation  Line.” 

—  Author’s  Note 


New  Canaan  was  incorporated  in  1801.  For  69 
years  it  had  existed  as  Canaan  Parish  because 
in  1732  the  few  persons  who  had  lived  here 
had  received  permission  to  establish  a  church 


of  their  own,  obviating  the  necessity  of  travel¬ 
ing  on  Sunday  to  Norwalk  or  Stamford  to  at¬ 
tend  the  church  of  that  township  in  which  lay 
their  lands.  But  the  story  of  the  Perambulation 
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Line  begins  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  Canaan  Parish,  begins  with  the 
Indian  deeds  to  Stamford  and  Norwalk. 

The  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven  were  English,  and,  logically, 
their  institutions  of  the  government  were  Eng¬ 
lish.  Perhaps  the  custom  continues  today,  but 
certainly  in  the  17th  century  and  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  more  it  was  not  unusual  in  England  to 
see  the  town  fathers  “perambulating  the 
bounds”— over  field  and  fence,  through  swamps 
and  cottages,  if  they  lay  on  the  perambulation 
line,  stopping  now  to  chastize  one  of  the  vil- 
age  youths  where  landmarks  were  uncertain  so 
that  in  the  years  to  come  someone  would  have  a 
“beating  of  the  bounds”  to  help  him  recall  the 
exact  route  of  the  perambulation  line.  A  per¬ 
ambulation  line  was  a  boundary  line,  but  not 
an  ordinary  boundary.  The  term  was  applied 
to  those  boundaries  which,  having  been  dis¬ 
puted,  had  been  settled  once  and  for  all,  not  by 
mechanical  survey  alone  but  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  by  those  parties  to  the  dispute 
who  had  walked  together  over  the  finally  de¬ 
termined  boundary  line.  Canaan  Parish’s  per¬ 
ambulation  line  was  such  an  institution.  As  far 
as  I  know  the  line  was  perambulated  but  once. 

On  April  20,  1640,  Mackem,  Naramake  and 
Pomenate,  three  Indian  sachems,  sold  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Daniel  Patrick  of  Greenwich  a  tract  of 
land  vaguely  described  as  “all  bounded  on  the 
west  side  by  Noewanton,  on  the  east  side  to  the 
middle  of  the  River  of  Norwake  ...  as  farr  up 
in  the  country  as  an  Indian  can  goe  in  a  day 
from  sun  risinge  to  sun  settinge.  This  was  to 
be  Norwalk  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  same  year  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner, 
acting  as  agent,  purchased  from  several  Indian 
chiefs  a  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  that  pur¬ 
chased  by  Captain  Patrick.  This  deed,  as  re¬ 
newed  15  years  later  by  Ponus  and  his  eldest 
son  Onax,  granted  to  Captain  Turner  16  miles 
of  land  northward  from  the  town  plot  to  a  white 
oak  marked  S.T.,  westward  four  miles  and  east¬ 
ward  four  miles,  with  all  uplands,  meadows 
and  grass,  with  the  rivers  and  trees.  This  was 
Stamford  in  the  Colony  of  New  Haven. 

On  February  15,  1651,  Runckinheage  and 
other  chiefs  sold  to  a  group  of  “Planters”  al¬ 


ready  settled  in  Norwalk  the  land  “known  by 
the  name  of  Runckinheage,  Rooaton  or  by 
whatsoever  name  or  names  the  same  is  called 
or  known  .  .  .”  which  extended  westward  from 
Captain  Patrick’s  purchase  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream  known  as  Pampaskeheshanke  and 
northward  “to  the  Mohawks’  territory.”  Even  if 
the  Colonies  had  been  on  speaking  terms,  I 
doubt  if  at  that  time  anyone  would  have  known 
that  Ruckinheage  had  sold  to  Norwalk  land 
west  of  Five  Mile  River  already  sold  to  Stam¬ 
ford  by  Ponus  and  his  chiefs. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  land 
lying  north  of  the  two  small  villages  was  par¬ 
tially  explored,  and  about  1662,  when  Stam¬ 
ford  received  a  new  charter  from  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut— the  Colony  of  New  Haven  had 
been  absorbed— trouble  began  to  develop.  On 
August  26,  1666,  the  Norwalk  town  meeting 
“voted  and  agreed,  that  such  men  of  our  in¬ 
habitants  as  doe  goe  to  cutt  hay  on  the  other 
side  Five  Mile  River,  the  towne  will  stand  by 
them  in  the  action  to  defend  them,  and  to 
beare  an  equall  proportion  of  the  damage  they 
shall  sustaine  upon  that  account;  and  if  they 
shall  be  affronted  by  Stamford  men,  the  town 
will  take  as  speedy  a  course  as  they  can  to 
prosecute  them  by  law,  to  recover  their  just 
rights  touching  the  lands  in  controversy:  and 
also  they  have  chaosen  and  deputed  Mr. 
Thomas  Fitch  to  goe  with  the  sayed  men  when 
they  goe  to  cutt  or  fetch  away,  make  answer  for 
and  in  behalfe  of  the  towns,  and  the  rest  to  be 
silent.”  This  was  literally  a  declaration  of  war, 
for  the  men  went  armed  with  guns  although 
Norwalk’s  title  to  the  land  was  questionable. 

In  1670  the  Stamford  town  records  note  that 
“men  should  be  sent  to  mark  our  bounds  at 
Rowalton  (or  by  ye  English  called  Five  Mile) 
river  &  ye  same  P’sons  sent  are  impowered  to 
cut  &  deface  whatever  markes  they  find  upon 
trees  or  otherwise  set  by  Norwalk  men  or  any 
others  on  this  side  ye  five  mile  river  afforesaid 
as  bound  marks,  without  ye  approbation  of  this 
town.”  To  which  Norwalk  replied  “that  Mr. 
Fitch  and  leuetent  Olmsted  and  Daniel  Kellogg 
are  chosen  a  committee  to  goe  to  Stanford  to 
treat  with  the  inhabitants  their,  to  se  if  they 
and  we  can  come  to  a  loving  and  neighborly 
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issue  and  agreement,  about  the  division  of 
bounds  betwixt  them  and  us;  and  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  make  these  propositions  to  the  men 
of  Stamford,  eyether  to  divide  betwixt  five  mile 
river  and  pine  brook;  that  is  to  say  in  the  middle 
betwin  both;  or  else  to  divide  in  the  middle  be- 
twin  Saketuk  River  and  the  bounds  betwin 
Stanford  and  Greenwig.” 

A  “loving  and  neighborly  issue  and  agree¬ 
ment’’  apparently  did  not  result  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Stamford  with  the  Norwalk  committee, 
and  in  1685,  the  Colonial  Assembly  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  appointed  three  men  “to  runn  the  line  .  .  . 
between  Stanford  and  Norwalk  according  to 
grant  of  this  court  formerly,  as  soone  as  may 
be.”  The  line  was  run  the  following  spring, 
three  men  from  Norwalk  and  three  from  Stam¬ 
ford  joining  with  the  three  Colonial  commis¬ 
sioners.  And  the  line  which  these  nine  men  ran 
and  perambulated  over  was,  according  to  court 
decision,  from  the  mouth  of  Five  Mile  Brook 
“till  it  meet  with  the  cross  path  ( that  is,  where 
the  present  Post  Road  crosses  Five  Mile  River 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  center  of  Darien) 
&  thence  to  run  up  into  the  country  til  12  miles 
be  run  out  upon  the  line  that  is  between  Strat¬ 
ford  and  Fairfield.” 


[October  21,  1948 ] 


Now  the  line  between  Stratford  and  Fairchild 
ran  37/2  degrees  west  of  north,  and  so  from 
“the  cross  path”  the  Perambulation  Line  be¬ 
tween  Norwalk  and  Stamford  ran  37/2  degrees 
west  of  north  for  12  miles.  In  1686,  except  near 
the  shore,  it  ran  through  all  that  land  which 
was  held  in  common  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
two  towns. 

Years  passed  and  lands  back  from  the  shore 
and  northward  of  the  towns  were  taken  up  by 
individual  owners.  Settlements  grew  up:  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Parish  which  was  to  become  Darien  and 
Canaan  Parish  which  was  to  become  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  But  the  Perambulation  Line  remained 


immovable,  37/2  degrees  west  of  north,  deter¬ 
mining  for  the  settlers  the  township  in  which 
they  voted  and  were  taxed.  And  disputes  arose 
again. 

In  1710  Stamford  suspended  a  previous  order 
to  its  surveyors  to  lay  out  land  on  the  Peram¬ 
bulation  Line  and  appropriated  money  for  a 
lawsuit  with  Norwalk.  The  disputed  land  which 
prompted  the  lawsuit  lies  a  little  to  the  north 
of  that  point  in  White  Oak  Shade  where  the 
New  Canaan,  Darien,  and  Norwalk  town  lines 
meet.  Joseph  Bouton  of  Norwalk  had  settled 
there  on  a  four-acre  tract  which  Stamford 
claimed  belonged  to  her. 

The  land  was  described  as  “two  and  one  half 
miles  north  of  the  country  ( or  Post )  road,  half 
a  mile  south  of  a  place  commonly  called  white 
oak  shade  and  westward  from  five  mile  river.” 

.  The  evidence  offered  by  plaintiff  and  defen¬ 
dant  was  the  layout  of  the  Perambulation  Line, 
the  patents  of  charter  renewals  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  towns  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  is¬ 
sued  after  the  line  had  been  settled,  and  the 
early  Indian  deeds. 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment,  because 
my  discovery  of  the  final  records  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  that  absurd  luck  which  now  and  then 
restores  the  research  worker’s  heart.  I  had 
found  in  the  Norwalk  land  records  the  deed  of 
purchase  issued  to  Joseph  Bouton;  in  Stamford 
the  minutes  of  the  town  meeting  told  of  the 
appropriation  for  a  law  suit.  A  deed  of  sale  or  a 
will  would  have  told  me  whether  or  not  Joseph 
Bouton  retained  his  title  to  the  four  acres,  but 
neither  would  have  told  me  what  happened  to 
the  law  suit. 

In  those  days  Fairfield  was  the  county  cen¬ 
ter  and  there  sat  the  county  court.  I  went  to 
Fairfield  only  to  find  that  all  the  county  court 
records  had  been  moved  to  Bridgeport,  the 
present  county  seat.  At  Bridgeport  I  was  told 
that  the  colonial  records,  because  of  their  an¬ 
tiquity  and  value,  had  been  sent  to  Hartford 
for  preservation. 

I  went  to  Hartford,  where,  in  those  days,  the 
custodian  of  records  gave  helpful  assistance 
to  all  seeking  information  to  be  used  in  the 
Tercentenary.  His  response  to  my  inquiry  was 
discouraging:  yes,  the  records  were  there  but 
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jumbled  into  drawers  of  steel  filing  cabinets— 
dozens  of  them.  They  were  out  of  order,  unin¬ 
dexed,  and  unexamined. 

By  chance  the  first  packet  of  brittle,  time¬ 
worn  papers  I  took  from  the  first  drawer  I 
opened  was  the  case  of  Stamford  v.  Norwalk , 
1710.  And  on  the  back  of  Runckinheage’s  deed 
to  Norwalk  in  faded  ink  were  these  words: 
“Wee  whose  names  are  underwritten  aggents 
for  the  town  of  Stamford  Do  own  that  the  land 
we  sued  for  is  set  forth  .  .  .  and  is  comprised 
within  this  written  deed,  (signed)  John  Stone, 
Jonathan  Holly.”  Norwalk  had  won  again. 

Perhaps  other  law  suits  arose  as  the  land 
farther  and  farther  back  in  the  country  was 
taken  up  by  individual  inhabitants  of  Stamford 
and  Norwalk,  but  the  Perambulation  Line  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  running  from  the  country 
road  37/2  degrees  west  of  north  for  the  12  miles 
as  perambulated  in  1686. 

In  1801,  when  New  Canaan  was  incorpo¬ 
rated,  it  ceased  to  be  a  boundary  line  from 
White  Oak  Shade  to  the  state  line;  in  1820, 
when  Middlesex  Parish  became  Darien,  its  use¬ 
fulness  ended  forever;  it  no  longer  divided  two 
townships.  New  boundaries  were  staked  out 
which,  never  being  disputed  at  gunpoint,  were 
not  perambulated  over  by  the  town  fathers. 
There  is  only  the  one  Perambulation  Line. 

If  you  were  to  begin  today  to  walk  over  the 
Perambulation  Line  as  it  affected  New  Canaan, 
to  learn  out  of  curiosity  if  you  were  by  inheri¬ 
tance  a  citizen  of  Norwalk  or  of  Stamford,  you 
would  start  in  the  field  north  of  the  Mather 
homestead  on  Stephen  Mather  Road,  where,  as 
I  said  before,  New  Canaan,  Darien  and  Nor¬ 
walk  come  together.  You  would  walk  north¬ 
west,  cross  the  Merritt  Parkway,  and  stand  on 
South  Avenue  about  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Lapham  estate. 

Continuing  37/2  degrees  west  of  north  you 
would  go  through  the  woods,  through  a  house 
or  two,  until  you  came  to  the  intersection  of 
Bank  and  Park  streets.  Then  up  through  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary,  across  the  tracks  to 
the  foot  of  Kelley’s  hill  where  the  brook  runs. 


Through  Doctor  Selinger’s  place,  coming  out 
on  Weed  Street  almost  in  front  of  Adams  house, 
you  would  cut  through  the  Mayo  property, 
keeping  the  house,  which  belonged  to  James 
Hait  of  Stamford,  on  your  left. 

Then  out  West  Road,  the  line  running  first 
on  the  east  and  then  on  the  west  side  of  the 
highway,  through  the  Renshaws’  front  yard,  to 
the  little  brook  which  runs  into  Lockwood’s 
pond  at  the  northern  end,  and  then  through 
woods  and  swamp  to  the  state  line.  Should  you 
do  this,  stop  and  realize  that  some  of  the  “heaps 
of  stones”  were  put  there  in  1686,  and  that  the 
stone  walls  running  37/2  degrees  west  of  north 
were  built  over  200  years  ago.  They  have  sur¬ 
vived,  although  the  reason  for  their  being  was 
forgotten  for  more  than  a  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  town  meeting 
minutes  of  the  early  1800’s  references  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  perambulating  town  bounds 
in  conjunction  with  the  selectmen  of  adjoining 
towns.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  option,  but  was 
mandatory  and,  in  fact,  the  original  statute 
with  some  modification  still  stands  and  it  is  the 
law  that  this  be  done  every  so  often.  There  is 
also  a  fine  which  threatens  any  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  which  fails  to  comply.  The  last  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  subject  seems  to  be  about  1825 
when  the  selectmen  of  New  Canaan  and  Wil¬ 
ton  perambulated  their  bounds.  In  the  very 
early  days  they  observed  “Perambulation  Day” 
as  a  calendar  event  and  it  is  claimed  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  so  noted  in  the  famous  Farmers’ 
Almanack. 

Lest  some  eager  soul  be  tempted  to  collect 
the  $15  fine  from  the  town  over  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  neglect,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  se¬ 
lectmen  of  New  Canaan,  Wilton  and  Norwalk 
did  go  through  the  motions  some  20  years  ago 
when  they  located  the  meeting  point  of  the 
three  towns  over  on  the  little  island  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Norwalk  River  (commonly  but 
erroneously  called  the  Silver  Mine  River).  The 
monument  lies  just  north  of  the  Silver  Mine 
Tavern,  barely  visible  from  the  highway. 
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THE  HOYT-MILLS-McGHIE  HOUSE 
“Long  Meadow  Farm” 


Mrs.  Harold  W.  Gillen,  Author  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Artist 


[October  28,  1948 ] 


The  old  salt-box  called  Long  Meadow  Farm  on 
Brushy  Ridge  Road,  now  owned  by  the  Mal¬ 
colm  McGhies,  is  an  archive  of  good  stories, 
tales  of  a  witch  and  a  buried  treasure  and  more 
lore  about  a  branch  of  that  omni-present  New 
Canaan  family,  the  Hoyts. 

In  the  picture  of  the  original  house  (p.  225), 
the  old  man  drowsing  over  his  book  under  a 


maple  tree  (still  standing)  is  old  "Uncle  Sam¬ 
uel  Hoyt,”  according  to  his  grandniece,  Mrs. 
Charles  Augustus  Tuttle,  who  now  lives  in 
Glenbrook.  She  was  greatly  amused  by  this  old 
picture  because  she  says  her  husband,  Charles, 
likes  to  use  a  book  for  the  purposes  of  napping 
just  as  his  great-uncle  Samuel  is  doing  in  the 
sun  in  front  of  his  old  home. 
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Charles  Tuttle  was  the  fifth  child  of  Katha¬ 
rine  Amanda  Hoyt  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Lam¬ 
bert  Hoyt,  brother  of  Samuel,  who  owned  this 
house.  Charles  was  born  when  his  mother, 
Katharine,  was  nearly  60,  to  her  great  surprise! 
She  lived  to  be  87  after  that.  Mrs.  Tuttle  rec¬ 
ognized  the  woman  in  the  doorway  as  “Aunt 
Clarissa,”  Samuel’s  wife. 

Samuel  and  Clarissa  had  no  children,  so 
when  Clarissa  died  Katharine  moved  in  and 
kept  house  for  Uncle  Samuel  until  he  died  in 
1888.  Thus  Charles  Tuttle  lived  in  this  house 
from  the  time  he  was  four  until  he  was  14.  Then 
the  house  was  willed  by  Lambert  Hoyt  to  Mr. 
Tuttle’s  sister,  Mary  Esther  Tuttle  Taylor,  and 
her  children  were  born  there,  now  Mrs.  George 
Stevens  of  New  Canaan  and  Mrs.  Lester  Crabb 
of  Glenbrook. 

The  homestead  was  built  in  1732  by  Joel 
Hoyt,  Samuel’s  father,  and  it  stayed  in  the  Hoyt 
family  until  1907.  It  is  called  the  Samuel  Hoyt 
homestead,  although  it  was  his  father,  Joel,  who 
took  original  title  from  the  Common  Land 
holding,  and  his  brother,  Lambert,  who  inher¬ 
ited  it.  Samuel  lived  in  it  the  longest. 

Samuel  was  a  harness  maker,  and  a  good  one. 
He  had  his  shop  in  this  house,  and  probably 
did  work  for  his  nearest  neighbors,  the  wealthy 
Gilbert  Birdsall  who  lived  in  the  old  Block 
House  and  owned  the  big  hotel  in  town  (the 
old  yellow  building  on  Main  Street)  for  Dr. 
Humphrey,  called  Dr.  77,  who  lived  in  the 
Waring  House  on  Canoe  Hill,  for  his  next  door 
neighbor  farmer  John  Patterson,  for  Job  Lock- 
wood  and  the  Fisher’s  on  Lone  Tree  Hill. 

It  is  said  that  Samuel  lisped  and  was  felt  to 
be  rather  “slow”  by  his  brother  Lambert,  but 
there  are  those  who  remember  that  he  had  a 
rather  dry  wit  and  shrewdness  in  practical  mat¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  Tuttle  remembers  old  Samuel  Hoyt 
being  brought  to  the  Congregational  Church 
with  a  great  shawl  around  his  shoulders,  and 
that  a  place  was  saved  for  him  in  the  front  pew 
because  of  his  deafness.  She  recalls  that  he 
was  always  seated  at  the  family  table  with  re¬ 
spect  for  his  “good  ear,”  and  she  commented 
upon  this  kindness  and  consideration  for  age 
as  one  of  the  “graces”  of  that  day. 

A  collection  of  the  old  furniture  and  the  rec¬ 


ords  of  the  harness  shop  were  burned  in  a  huge 
bonfire  by  Mrs.  Laura  Mills,  self-styled  “Witch 
of  Endor,”  the  next  and  perhaps  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  character  in  the  history  of  this  house. 
The  McGhies  bought  the  house  from  Mrs.  Mills 
in  1933. 

Mrs.  McGhie  tells  an  entertaining  story  of 
Mrs.  Mills  as  she  found  her  at  the  age  of  80  in 
the  tumbled  down  little  saltbox.  She  said  she 
was  selling  the  place  so  she  could  “visit  mamma 
in  Chicago,  as  she  is  getting  pretty  old.”  The 
house  was  in  great  disrepair,  buried  in  weeds, 
all  shades  pulled  down,  and  as  she  knocked  at 
the  door,  dogs  began  snarling  and  barking  and 
a  man’s  voice  boomed  inside. 

The  door  was  opened  a  crack,  and  there 
stood  an  old  woman,  bent  and  gnarled, 
wrapped  in  an  apron  made  of  old  feed  bags,  a 
broom  in  hand,  a  peaked  cap  on  her  head  and 
a  black  cat  beside  her!  After  explaining  her 
purpose,  Mrs.  McGhie  was  grudgingly  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  room  that  had  not  been  aired, 
cleaned  or  lighted  for  years. 

An  accumulation  of  a  lifetime  littered  every 
corner,  there  were  shoes  and  dirty  dishes  on 
the  mantel,  open  drawers  were  bulging  and 
spilling  out  contents  ( among  which  Mrs. 
McGhie  saw  men’s  nightshirts,  though  she 
later  learned  that  Mr.  Mills  had  died  20  years 
before).  A  radio  droned  monotonously,  and 
Mrs.  McGhie  was  relieved  to  find  that  this  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  man’s  voice.  The  cellar  door 
pushed  open  and  out  poured  many  Dalmatian 
clogs.  There  were  13  in  all!  This  was  Mrs.  Laura 
Mills. 

Mrs.  Mills’  pride  was  in  her  small  herd  of 
Jersey  cows,  and  she  was  particularly  proud  of 
her  cream.  In  spite  of  dirt  and  disorder  else¬ 
where,  the  dairy  utensils  and  the  milk  were 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Before  the  afternoon 
was  over,  Mrs.  McGhie  was  eating  a  delicious 
rhubarb  shortcake  with  great  spoonsful  of  thick 
yellow  cream  on  top,  and  listening  to  a  strange 
story. 

Mrs.  Mills  said  she  was  the  rebel  in  a  wealthy 
Chicago  family.  When  she  first  came  to  New 
Canaan  she  had  “lived  in  style”  as  her  husband 
was  a  successful  salesman  for  the  Gage  Hat 
Company.  She  went  to  meet  her  husband  on 
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The  old  house  photographed  sometime  before  1888 


the  commuting  train  each  day  in  a  smart  trap 
with  a  spirited  tandem  .  .  .  and  all  13  Dalma¬ 
tian  dogs  swarming  under  the  cart. 

She  told  about  breaking  in  her  own  riding 
horse,  of  driving  a  drunken  dairyman  off  the 
place  with  a  pitchfork,  of  being,  as  she  said, 
“not  afraid  of  man,  beast  or  devil.”  After  her 
husband  died,  she  continued  to  run  her  dairy, 
and  was  soon  doing  almost  all  of  the  work  her¬ 
self. 

On  his  first  visit  there,  Mr.  McGhie  found 
her  combing  out  the  end  of  the  tail  of  a  Jersey 
bull.  She  told  about  a  religious  sect  to  which 
she  belonged,  called  Mazdaznens,  devoted  to 
worship  of  animals,  and  she  spoke  of  dogs  and 
cows  and  cats  as  though  they  were  human  be¬ 


ings.  She  hoped  Mrs.  McGhie  would  become  a 
convert,  and  gave  her  a  pamphlet. 

In  spite  of  a  tenacious  attachment  to  the 
farm,  she  had  no  respect  for  old  things,  for  she 
told  with  glee  how  she  had  burned  up  the  old 
furniture  and  records  in  a  “fine  bonfire,”  and 
she  advised  the  McGhies,  “Now  you  young 
folks  just  burn  up  this  old  house  and  build  you 
a  good  Sears  Roebuck.” 

She  took  a  humorous  view  of  her  own  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  rather  affected  the  role  of  witch. 
She  was  never  without  the  shabby  misshapen 
felt  cloche  hat  which  had  taken  on  the  suitable 
peaked  twist,  indoors  or  not. 

Mrs.  Laura  Mills  is  now  buried  under  a  rose¬ 
bush,  beside  her  husband,  on  the  property  of 
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Long  Meadow  Farm.  The  McGhies  found  her 
an  unshakeable  part  of  their  new  farm.  When 
they  moved  in,  she  bought  herself  a  place  in 
town,  but  begged  them  to  let  her  stay  on  until 
she  could  “find  happy  homes”  for  her  cows. 
She  moved  into  the  dairy,  with  four  cats  and 
three  Dalmatians.  Time  dragged  on  and  still 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  leave. 

During  the  following  winter,  in  a  blizzard, 
she  contracted  pneumonia.  The  McGhies 
called  Dr.  John  Bucciarelli,  much  against  her 
will.  While  leaning  over  his  patient,  he  was 
bitten  by  one  of  the  dogs  who  had  just  given 
birth  to  a  litter  of  puppies  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  He  found  her  sleeping  on  a  discarded 
porch  swing,  being  cared  for  by  an  old  hired 
man  who  had  worked  for  her  years  before. 

He  had  come  up  to  inquire  about  her  and 
had  sat  up  with  her  night  and  day  for  four 
days.  The  doctor  had  her  removed  to  a  hospi¬ 
tal  where  she  died.  They  found  letters  from  a 
brother  in  Chicago  asking  her  to  come  to  live 
with  him  but  she  staunchly  asserted  she  would 
“rather  have  $5  of  her  own  than  $5,000  of  some¬ 
one’s  else.”  She  died  in  debt.  The  ex-hired  man 
confirmed  the  stories  of  her  previous  wealth, 
and  was  convinced  that  all  the  old  silver  and 
jewelry  was  buried  or  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  house. 


[November  11,  1948 ] 

Some  minor  errors  ( if  skipping  one  whole  gen¬ 
eration  in  the  family  tree  could  be  called 
“minor”)  appeared  in  the  first  installment  of 
this  article.  Mrs.  Charles  Tuttle,  from  whom 
information  about  the  Hoyt  family  was  ac¬ 


quired,  has  offered  to  send  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  the  corrected  family  tree,  which  will  be 
filed  with  this  article  in  the  society  records  for 
accuracy. 

For  the  relief  of  mystified  medicos,  the  nu¬ 
meral  50  instead  of  60  should  be  substituted 
for  one  of  the  Hoyt  mothers  when  her  last  child 
was  born,  and  it  was  Charles  Augustus  Tuttle’s 
grandmother  and  not  his  mother  who  per¬ 
formed  this  still  surprising  but  not  unprece¬ 
dented  feat. 

The  house  has  grown  over  all  these  years. 
Mrs.  Mills  added  a  wing  on  the  left,  where  the 
old  “milk  house”  used  to  be,  and  began  a  build¬ 
ing  with  an  old  piano  box  where  she  kept  the 
calves,  which  is  now  the  green  shed.  The 
McGhies  added  a  rear  wing,  and  built  a  new 
house  for  John  Socci,  who  was  their  dairyman 
for  eight  years,  and  kept  their  herd  of  28  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cows  in  fine  condition. 

This  new  house,  with  three  acres,  was  sold 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Stone  in  1946.  Mr.  Stone 
is  interested  in  cabinet  making  and  restoring 
antiques  and  keeps  his  lathe  and  tools  in  the 
old  dairy.  He  was  recently  sent  to  Venezuela 
to  supervise  the  building  of  a  large  Standard 
Oil  installation.  He  will  be  away  two  years 
from  his  new  home  and  many  hobbies. 

World  War  II  made  some  changes  in  Long 
Meadow  Farm.  Ceiling  prices  on  milk  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  McGhie  to  sell  his  cows  and 
discontinue  his  small,  quality  dairy  business, 
so  there  are  no  longer  cows  grazing  in  the  fields. 

A  new  family  is  growing  up  in  the  old  house, 
as  it  should  be.  The  McGhies’  two  sons,  Alec 
and  Bruce,  inherit  an  old  tradition  and  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  homesteaders. 


THE  COMSTOCK-BENSEN  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Litchfield,  Author  Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Humason,  Artist 


[November  8,  1948 ] 


In  the  year  1840  Seymour  Comstock,  who  lived 
in  the  present  Ewing  house,  sold  one-half  acre 
of  his  property,  south  and  east  of  his  own 
dwelling  and  fronting  on  Main  Street,  to  Ed- 
son  Bradley.  In  1853  Mr.  Bradley  bought  addi¬ 
tional  small  pieces  of  land  adjoining  his  prop¬ 
erty  from  Mr.  Comstock,  Samuel  Silliman  and 
Samuel  Stevens.  We  may  assume  that  some 
time  during  these  thirteen  years  Mr.  Bradley 
built  the  fine  dwelling  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Huested  Lane  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Bensen. 


Mr.  Bradley  was  a  member  of  the  shoe  firm 
of  Bradley  and  Benedict  and  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office.  This  was  one  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  town.  Its  factory  stood  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets  and  was  known 
as  “The  Big  Shop.” 

Before  the  Civil  War  New  Canaan  was  fa¬ 
mous  all  over  the  country  as  a  shoe  making  cen¬ 
ter.  A  New  Canaanite,  travelling  in  the  West, 
when  asked  to  describe  his  town,  is  said  to 
have  replied  “every  man  except  the  dominie 
makes  shoes  and  he  cobbles  his  own.”  Machine 
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sewn  shoes  were  unknown  and  great  pride  was 
taken  in  fine  hand  work. 

A  writer  describing  the  shoes  made  here  at 
that  time  says  that  for  the  ladies  shoes  and 
slippers  of  every  description  were  made  of 
beautiful  bronze  or  black  kid  and  of  every  im¬ 
aginable  color  of  serge  and  for  the  gentlemen 
boots  of  goatskin  in  various  combinations  of 
black,  red  and  maroon.  I  am  sure  the  shoes  of 
today  would  seem  dull  and  uninteresting  in 
comparison  with  these  glamorous  varieties. 

When  war  with  the  South  was  declared  the 
largest  shoe  market  disappeared  and  the  firm 
of  Benedict  and  Bradley  lost  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Mr.  Bradley  retired  and  in  1871  sold  his 
home  to  Albert  Comstock,  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Seymour. 

Mr.  Albert  was  a  partner  in  the  clothing  firm 
of  Comstock  and  Rogers  Co.  Mr.  Comstock’s 
factoiy  was  located  where  the  present  Ferrera 
building  now  stands— north  of  Silliman’s  Hard¬ 
ware  Store.  It  is  the  original  building  though 
since  renamed.  He  and  Mrs.  Comstock  lived 
in  this  house  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mrs. 
Comstock  was  a  founder  and  early  president 
of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  and  Mr. 
Comstock  was  one  of  its  first  directors.  For 
many  years  the  meetings  of  the  society  were 
held  in  their  home.  She  was  also  founder  and 
regent  of  the  Hannah  Benedict  Carter  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Albert  Comstocks  were  fond  of  travel 
and  made  several  trips  to  Europe.  When  at 
home  it  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  them  driv¬ 
ing  about  the  town  in  their  phaeton,  drawn  by 
their  horse  Prince.  Seymour  Comstock,  Albert’s 
brother  and  next  door  neighbor  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  grocery  business  here  and  had  a  store 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street.  His  farm  was 
beautifully  kept  and  he  sold  milk,  butter  and 
vegetables  to  all  the  most  exacting  housewives 
in  the  town. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Com¬ 
stock  the  house  entered  a  very  trying  period. 
In  1910  it  was  bought  from  the  Albert  Com¬ 
stock  estate  by  Charles  W.  Gordon  and  in  that 


same  year  sold  by  him  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Stamford.  In  1911  it  was  sold  by  Miss 
Ferguson  to  the  New  Canaan  Realty  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company.  In  1912  Joseph  Howe 
bought  it  and  resold  it  to  the  Realty  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company  in  1920. 

During  these  years  it  was  at  one  time  used 
for  a  Day  School  for  young  boys  and  girls  and 
later  for  a  boarding  house,  and  at  times  the 
downstairs  rooms  were  rented  to  doctors  for 
offices.  In  1920  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Helen 
P.  Goodell,  now  Mrs.  Willard  Downing  of  St. 
John  Place  and  she  restored  it  to  its  original 
loveliness.  She  added  on  two  side  porches  and 
a  sleeping  porch  in  the  rear,  making  it  even 
more  livable  and  comfortable  than  before. 

In  1926  it  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Marian  Ben- 
sen,  and  is  once  again  a  gracious,  beautiful  and 
well  loved  home. 

#  #  * 


Addendum— 1951 

The  Bensens  were  satisfied  with  the  chances 
and  modernization  accomplished  by  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Downings  and  have  added  nothing  new. 
The  handsome  Greek-revival  facade  with  its 
exceptionally  beautiful  fan  light  window  under 
the  triangle  roof  is  still  a  constant  pleasure  to 
passersby.  When  Mr.  Bensen  bought  the  house 
in  1926,  he  was  in  the  textile  business  in  New 
York,  but  has  since  retired. 

Mrs.  Bensen  has  been  active  in  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Red  Cross,  as  Staff  Assistant,  during  the 
last  war.  She  is  also  an  active  member  of  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  as  a  member  of  the 
Altar  Society. 

The  Bensen  children  who  have  grown  up 
in  this  capacious  house,  are  Albert,  married, 
living  in  Silvermine  and  teaching  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  School;  Robert,  married  and  living  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.;  Margery,  now  Mrs.  David  Benson, 
in  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  and  Harriet,  on 
the  staff  of  Barnard  College,  in  New  York  City. 


THE  READING  ROOM 


(This  story  of  the  start  of  public  library  services  in  New  Canaan  is  told  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  New  Canaan  Messenger.) 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Lusk 


( November  23, 1878 ) 

The  friends  of  the  Free  Reading  Room  are 
glad  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  no  longer  upon  the  uncertain  basis  of 
a  voluntary  effort  of  a  few  persons,  but  that  it 
is  now  a  permanently  organized  institution, 
recognized  and  known  in  law  as  the  “New 
Canaan  Reading  Room  and  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  Corporation.”  Twenty-two  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  have  acted  as  corporators,  and 


have  now  filed  their  articles  of  Association 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  whose  application  is 
approved  of  by  the  executive  committee,  upon 
payment  of  two  dollars  entrance  fee,  and  one 
dollar  annual  dues,  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Reading  Room,  it  is 
intended  to  open  soon,  a  Circulating  Library, 
free,  probably,  to  all  annual  subscribers  of  one 
dollar  and  upwards,  and  for  use  of  others  on 
paying  five  cents  for  each  volume  drawn  out. 
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Contributions  of  books  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Nearly  every  family  will  find  some  books 
which  have  been  read  and  reread  by  all  the 
members,  yet  which  are  too  good  to  be  left 
idle  being  of  benefit  to  no  one. 

Such  books  if  given  to  the  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  would  be  read  by  many  persons,  and  the 
gift  of  a  few  good  books  of  travel,  adventure, 
history,  biography,  story,  or  of  a  scientific 
character,  by  many  persons  would  put  the 
committee  in  a  position  to  open  the  Library  to 
the  public  in  a  very  short  time. 

Will  not  those  who  are  favorable  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  so  good  and  unselfish  an  enterprise,  look 
in  their  closets  and  on  their  book  shelves  and 
parlor  tables  to  see  if  they  cannot  select  some 
such  books  to  give  to  the  Library.  By  order  of 
the  committee  such  books  may  be  left  at  any 
time  with  the  President  of  the  organization, 
Rev.  Jos.  Greenleaf,  or  with  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
B.  P.  Mead.  Quite  a  number  have  been  already 
contributed. 

The  committee  also  earnestly  solicits  the 
public  generally  to  become  annual  subscribers 
for  defraying  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Reading  Room  and  Library.  Any  sum,  large  or 
small,  will  be  acceptable,  the  desire  being  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  many  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  What  we  ask  of  our  friends  is  to  promise 
to  pay  a  certain  amount,  whatever  it  may  be, 
every  year  thus  enabling  us  to  form  some  defi¬ 
nite  expectations  and  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  the  Room  and  Library. 

Any  such  subscription  may  be  handed  to 
the  soliciting  committee,  Jos.  Greenleaf,  Wm. 
G.  Brownson,  Charles  W.  Hall,  who  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  receipt  signed  by  the  Treasurer  B.  P. 
Mead.  It  is  intended  in  a  short  time  to  refit  the 
Reading  Room,  making  it  more  attractive,  and 
to  furnish  the  upper  room  of  the  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  now  used  for  the  Read¬ 
ing  Room,  for  the  Library,  and  for  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  citizens  at  large  are  earnestly  requested 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  effort  to  furnish 
a  place  where  young  men,  especially,  may 
spend  their  evenings,  free  from  the  many 
temptations  by  which  they  are  beset  in  our 


streets.  Subscriptions  and  donations  are  in¬ 
vited  from  all  persons,  male  or  female,  old  or 
young. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Jos.  Greenleaf,  President. 

(Editorial  Comment  .  .  .  Same  issue) 

The  N.C.  Reading  Room  having  succeeded 
so  well  under  the  casual  soliciting  system,  is 
now  assuming  prominence  as  a  corporate  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  expected  that  about  $3,000  will 
be  subscribed  by  about  twenty  friends  of  the 
project  for  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  only  is  to  be  used  in  annual  expenses 
...  The  managing  committee  have  hired  the 
whole  building  of  Railroad  Avenue  for  the 
next  year,  with  the  privilege  of  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  anew 
and  put  in  good  order,  downstairs  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  reading,  upstairs  for  the  library  room. 
Large  donations  of  books  are  promised;  the 
membership  is  to  be  without  distinction  of 
sex.  The  ladies  are  active  in  the  work,  which 
will  insure  its  success. 

(August  23, 1879) 

The  Peach  festival  and  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Free  Reading  Room,  will 
take  place  Thursday  evening  of  next  week, 
Raymond’s  Hall.  Admission  10  cents.  Singing 
by  distinguished  vocalists  from  abroad.  Musi¬ 
cal  director  Dr.  Brownson.  An  Art  Gallery  of 
celebrated  pictures  and  paintings,  true  to  na¬ 
ture  will  be  one  of  the  features.  Peaches,  straw¬ 
berries,  melons,  cakes,  ice  cream,  flowers,  etc., 
for  sale.  Every  dime  will  be  given  to  one  of  the 
best  objects  in  town.  Come  one,  come  one.  If 
you  can’t  come,  send  something. 

(August  30, 1879) 

About  two  years  ago,  a  few  public  spirited 
and  philanthropic  men  and  women  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  some  kind  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  our 
young  men  out  from  the  street,  and  from  places 
of  vice  and  sin,  and  after  mature  deliberation 
they  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  labor,  we  now  have  the  New  Canaan  Read- 
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ing  Room  and  Circulating  Library  Corpora¬ 
tion,  legally  authorized  by  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Many  croakers  were  found  who  predicted 
utter  and  complete  failure,  but  who  really  did 
no  great  harm  by  their  braying,  as  anything 
such  persons  may  say  seldom  has  much  weight 
or  influence  with  well  meaning  and  even 
minded  people.  Of  course  they  have  had  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter  and  overcome  and  much 
hard  work  has  been  performed  by  certain  ones 
to  bring  this  institution  to  its  present  state  of 
prosperity  and  influence. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings 
last  Thursday  evening  plainly  indicates  that 
the  Free  Reading  Room  has  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  institution  and  a  power  in  this  town.  The 
festival  was  a  complete  success  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  managers  deserve  credit  and 
congratulation.  We  have  not  the  time  to  give 
as  elaborate  and  extended  account  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  as  it  richly  deserves. 

This  very  successful  and  well  conducted  af¬ 
fair  was  proposed,  arranged  and  carried  out 
entirely  by  those  public-spirited  and  generous 
minded  ladies  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  success  of  the  Free  Reading 
Room.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
were  Mrs.  T.  M.  Fairty,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Monroe, 
Mrs.  Granger  Comstock,  Mrs.  Junius  Benedict, 
Mrs.  Simmonson,  Mrs.  Charles  Demerritt, 
Misses  Ida  Lockwood,  Nettie  Brown,  Edith 
Raymond,  Mattie  Hoyt. 

The  Hall  (Raymond’s  Hall),  a  commodious 
and  pleasant  room,  was  very  tastefully  and 
profusely  decorated.  The  walls  on  every  side 
were  trimmed  with  evergreens,  flowers  and 
flags.  The  stage  presented  a  very  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  front,  a  large  national  flag  was 
looped  in  graceful  folds  with  three  smaller 
ones  artistically  placed  in  the  center.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  basket  of  flowers  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  on  either  side,  placed  on  two  small 
tables  were  large  and  beautiful  bouquets,  and 
resting  upon  the  floor,  near  the  center  of  the 
stage,  was  still  another  magnificent  basket  of 
rare  flowers,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
fragrant  with  the  rich  perfume  of  the  choicest 


floral  gifts.  The  ladies  having  this  part  of  the 
affair  in  charge  deserve  unmeasured  praise.  A 
very  fine  Dunham  piano,  kindly  loaned  by  Dr. 
Brownson,  stood  at  the  right  of  the  stage. 

The  tables  ran  around  three  sides  of  the 
spacious  hall,  and  with  their  snow  white  cov¬ 
ers  and  immense  loads  of  peaches  and  other 
delicacies  were  quite  attractive  and  inviting, 
but  our  reporter  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  the  luscious  peaches,  nor  yet  the  fragrant 
flowers  that  drew  and  kept  so  many  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  young  men  at  the  tables.  He  was  almost 
certain  that  the  young,  pretty,  and  smiling 
“waiting  maids”  with  their  white  caps,  white 
aprons,  and  charming  manners  had  something 
to  do  toward  drawing  them  there,  and  also  in 
drawing  the  willing  pennies  from  their 
pockets. 

The  refreshments  were  served  in  liberal 
quantities  and  were  of  the  best  quality, 
peaches,  ice  cream,  cake,  confectionery,  etc., 
in  abundance.  It  is  also  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion  that  there  was  on  exhibition  a  dish  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  the  former 
picked  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  G. 
Webb,  and  the  latter  were  fresh  from  the  vines 
of  “Uncle”  John  Raymond  (a  second  crop),  and 
both  attracted  much  attention  and  comment. 

The  audience  was  treated  to  a  fine  selection 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Many  thanks 
are  returned  by  the  committee  to  those  who 
so  kindly  assisted  in  these  services.  Miss  Cal¬ 
vert  of  Virginia  and  Miss  Edith  Davis  of 
Georgetown  elicited  much  applause  by  their 
good  singing  and  playing.  Miss  Frank  Brown- 
son  presided  creditably  at  the  piano. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling 
prevailed  throughout,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
a  complete  success,  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  desire  us  to  return  many  thanks  to  those 
who  assisted  in  the  arrangements,  and  also  to 
the  people  of  New  Canaan  for  their  liberal 
patronage  of  a  most  worthy  object.  The  Trea¬ 
surer  informs  us  that  the  Reading  Room  will 
realize  near,  or  not  quite  $100.00  net,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  festival  ($91.73  actual  figure  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Messenger  for  September  13, 
1879). 
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The  art  gallery  was  a  distinctive  and  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  entertainment.  It  caused  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  and  was  well  gotten 
up.  Neatly  printed  catalogues  of  the  numerous 
works  of  art  to  be  seen  within  the  gallery  were 
presented  to  each  one  as  they  entered,  and  as 
each  article  was  numbered,  it  was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  comprehend  them.  For  the  arrangement 
and  care  of  this  department  great  credit  should 


be  given  to  Misses  Nellie  Brown,  Sarah  Jones 
and  Ida  Lockwood.  Among  the  most  energetic 
and  active  waiters  at  the  tables  we  noticed 
Mrs.  Granger  Comstock,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Fairty, 
Mrs.  Junius  Benedict,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Weed,  Misses 
Annie  and  Nellie  Monroe,  Ida  Lockwood, 
Frank  Brownson,  Edith  Raymond,  Rixana 
Smith,  Mattie  Hoyt,  Anna  Lockwood  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  Annie  Husted. 


THE  FITCH-ST.  JOHN-RUSCOE  HOUSE 


Margaret  Cabell  Self,  Author 


Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[ December  9,  1948] 


Demure  and  simple  as  a  Puritan  maid  is  this 
little  grey  house  at  Carter  Street  and  Silver 
Mine  Road.  In  front  of  it  stands  a  row  of  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  maple  trees  in  New 


Canaan.  There  is  little  left  but  stumps  in  the 
old  apple  orchard  on  the  north  side,  they  being 
shorter  lived  than  the  maples,  but  the  stone 
walls  which  bound  and  divide  the  property, 


separating  the  orchard,  the  house  and  lawn 
and  the  garden  from  the  adjoining  hayfield  and 
from  the  roads,  stand  as  staunchly  as  they  did 
when  Lindal  Fitch  first  cleared  the  land  in  the 
early  1700s. 

Lindal’s  great  grandfather,  John  Fitch,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Norwalk  Col¬ 
ony.  When  the  Common  Land  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan  was  divided,  his  grandsons,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Fitch  acquired,  by  allotment  and  by 
purchase,  some  200  acres  on  and  around  Clap¬ 
board  Hill.  Nathaniel  gave  60  acres  of  this  to 
his  son  Lindal  who,  at  the  same  time  bought 
a  small  house,  later  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
stood  directly  across  Carter  Street  and  oppo¬ 
site  the  site  where  he  planned  to  build  his  fu¬ 
ture  home. 

Lindal  started  clearing  his  land  at  once,  and 
building  his  own  place.  The  approximate  date 
of  its  completion  is  1737.  He  designed  a  house 
which  would  be  comfortable  and  easy  to  keep 
in  winter,  which  would  be  sociable  to  live  in 
and  which  would  be  beautiful  both  in  the  lines 
of  its  structure  and  in  the  details  of  its  decora¬ 
tion.  A  hospitable  house  with  two  granite 
hitching-posts  to  welcome  the  wayfarer. 

The  great  central  chimney  provided  a  huge 
fireplace  in  the  kitchen  and  smaller  ones  in 
each  of  the  downstairs  rooms.  As  these  were 
the  days  before  stoves  a  broad  hearth  was 
necessary  and  a  good  dutch  oven  for  the  bak¬ 
ing.  But  the  kitchen  was  not  used  just  for  cook¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  living  room,  the  social  meeting 
place  for  the  family  as  well.  So  Lindal’s  kitchen 
faced  east  and  was  by  far  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  running,  as  it  does,  the  full  width  of 
the  house.  The  kitchen  door  opened  to  the 
south  and  the  well  is  close  by,  thus,  in  winter, 
those  going  outside  for  water  or  wood  were 
well  protected  from  the  icy  blasts  from  the 
north  by  the  mass  of  the  house  itself. 

In  front  he  put  two  small  rooms  and  a  little 
hallway.  The  best  parlor  was  lovingly  adorned 
with  deep  wainscotting  “gotten  out”  by  hand 
and  a  corner  cupboard.  This  room  was  least 
used  and  so  was  put  in  the  northwest  corner. 
The  room  on  the  southwest  might  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  living  room  or  it  might  be  a  bedroom. 


But  the  real  room,  the  important  room  of  the 
house,  was  the  kitchen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fashion  is  swing¬ 
ing  back  to  this  idea  of  a  community  room.  For 
many  years  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  inferi¬ 
ority  not  to  have  a  separate  dining  room.  Then 
came  the  idea  of  a  large  living  room  with  a  din¬ 
ing  alcove.  Now,  with  domestic  help  a  rarity, 
architects  are  beginning  to  design  combina¬ 
tion  living  and  dining  rooms  with  a  kitchen  in 
the  alcove.  The  home  magazines  are  featuring 
decorating  plans  for  kitchens  which  are  to  be 
lived  in  and  in  which  the  hostess  may  cook  her 
dinner  while  she  is  entertaining  her  guests. 
Thus  is  the  cycle  of  fashion  completed. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Ruscoe  house.  Up¬ 
stairs  there  are  two  little  bedrooms  over  the 
front  rooms  and  an  unfinished  attic  space 
under  the  slanted  salt-box  roof.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  house  they  have  remained  unchanged 
and  are  as  designed  and  built  by  Lindal. 

In  1767  Lindal  gave  the  house  to  his  son, 
Seymour.  By  then  the  Fitches  had  spread  up 
and  down  Carter  Street,  then  known  as  Clap¬ 
board  Hill  Path  and  overrun  upper  Silver 
Mine  and  the  Canoe  Hill  sector.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
lific  family  with  many  sons  to  carry  on  the 
name  and  hew  out  more  homesteads.  Canoe 
Hill  which  is  now  so  wooded  became  open 
farm  country  of  fields  and  orchards. 

Seymour  lived  in  the  little  grey  house  until 
he  joined  the  exodus  to  Duchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  about  1787.  He  then  gave  it  to  his  sons, 
Seymour  and  Lindal.  But  they  too  were  bitten 
by  the  desire  to  go  west  to  more  open  and 
unsettled  lands,  and  Benoni  St.  John,  grand¬ 
son  of  old  Daniel  St.  John,  the  patriarch  of 
lower  Silver  Mine,  became  the  owner. 

Benoni  was  a  man  of  outstanding  energy 
and  character.  He  was  one  of  the  early  local 
graduates  of  Yale  University.  Unlike  most  men 
of  his  day  with  a  college  education,  he  did  not 
go  into  one  of  the  professions,  but  remained 
on  the  land  as  a  farmer,  mill  owner  and  large 
investor  in  acreage. 

Benoni  St.  John  never  lived  in  the  house; 
it  was  evidently  used  as  a  tenant  house  for  the 
St.  John  property,  and  sometimes  housed  two 
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or  three  families  at  once.  It  remained  part 
of  the  St.  John  holdings  until  1866,  when  Elisha 
Hoyt  purchased  it  from  Darius  St.  John,  Be- 
noni’s  youngest  son.  The  house  and  two  acres 
were  in  one  block,  with  additional  acres  on 
both  sides  of  the  two  roads. 

Elisha  Hoyt  was  in  poor  health  for  much  of 
his  life  and  did  not  attempt  to  farm  the  land  on 
a  large  scale.  He  had  a  work-room  in  the  house 
where  he  did  shoe-stitching  for  various  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  village,  and  he  sometimes  made 
axe-helves  for  the  neighboring  farmers.  The 
women  in  the  family  contributed  to  the  house¬ 
hold  finances  by  buttonholing  garments  for  the 
shirt  factory  in  Norwalk,  and  by  keeping  a 
good  flock  of  chickens.  The  chicken  houses 
were  across  Carter  St.  from  the  house;  the 
south  end  of  Silvermine  Rd.  not  then  being  cut 
through  between  Clapboard  Hill  and  Carter 
St. 

Elisha  Hoyt’s  daughter  Cora  married  Sey¬ 
mour  Crofoot  in  1856.  Seymour  was  a  near 
neighbor,  the  Crofoot  house  being  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Silvermine  and  Valley  Roads. 

The  Crofoot  family,  like  the  Fitch,  Hoyt  and 
St.  John  families  were  of  original  New  England 
stock,  firm  and  staunch,  honest  and  unadorned 
as  the  granite  of  their  homesteads.  Ebenezer, 
the  first  local  Crofoot  who  built  the  big  corner 
house  on  Silver  Mine  and  Valley  Roads  mar¬ 
ried  a  St.  John.  His  grandson,  Seymour  Cro¬ 
foot  (notice  how  the  old  name  appears  and 
reappears )  inherited  the  grey  clapboard  house 
with  its  rows  of  maples,  built  so  long  before  by 
Lindal.  Seymour  and  his  childless  wife  lived  in 
the  saltbox  for  many  years.  I  remember  him 
very  well.  He  was  a  tall  spare  man  with  a  face 
fine  boned  and  patrician.  His  bearing  was  mod¬ 
est  and  conservative.  He  was  friendly  but  he 
“kept  himself  to  himself’’  with  native  reserve. 
At  the  risk  of  laboring  the  point  of  the  land  and 
family  connections  which  existed  here  in  those 
days,  it  might  be  noted  that  Seymour  Crofoot 
was  a  great-grandson  of  Esther  St.  John,  Ben- 
oni’s  sister,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Betsey 
Anne  Crofoot,  who  married  Benoni’s  youngest 
son  Darius. 


Seymour  Crofoot  saw  no  reason  to  change 
the  old  house  in  any  way.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  an  iron  stove  had  been  put  in  the 
kitchen  to  make  the  cooking  easier.  It  stood  on 
the  old  hearthstone  and  its  flue  ran  up  the 
chimney  but  this  was  as  modern  as  he  cared 
to  get.  Newfangled  notions  such  as  plumbing 
and  central  heating  had  not  been  necessary  to 
the  sturdy  race  which  had  lived  in  the  house 
for  so  many  generations.  He  and  his  wife  were 
no  less  sturdy. 

When  old  Mrs.  Crofoot  died  Seymour  was 
well  past  middle  age  and  his  cousin,  Miss  Alice 
Ruscoe,  came  to  care  for  him  in  his  declining 
years.  He  lived  to  be  over  90  and  though,  like 
his  house,  he  showed  the  ravages  of  time,  he  re¬ 
tained  the  dignity,  the  simplicity  and  the  stur¬ 
diness  of  principles  of  his  forbears. 

Miss  Ruscoe  inherited  and  still  owns  the  old 
house.  She  would  like  to  spend  all  her  time  in 
it  but  she,  too,  is  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  there  are  few  people  not  of  her  gen¬ 
eration  who  would  be  willing  to  live  with  her 
there  without  what  they  consider  the  modern 
necessities.  So  Miss  Ruscoe  comes  on  warm 
summer  days  to  visit  her  house,  to  draw  com¬ 
fort  from  the  memories  it  affords  and  to  see 
that  all  is  well  with  it. 

Because  this  is  the  last  really  old  house  in 
New  Canaan  not  to  have  been  “remodelled”  or 
changed  in  any  way  one  wishes  that  it  could 
remain  forever  as  it  is,  not  a  replica  but  a  real 
example  of  living  in  the  early  times.  The  floors 
which  Lindal  Fitch  laid  may  sag  but  the  oak  is 
still  sound.  The  early  sun  still  shines  as  brightly 
through  the  old,  wax-like  glass  in  the  kitchen 
windows;  the  water  in  the  well  is  as  sweet,  the 
maples  as  glorious  in  their  golden  autumn 
dress.  There  is  a  sweetness  and  serenity  about 
the  place  which  would  be  destroyed  by  mod¬ 
ernizing,  no  matter  how  careful  one  might  try 
to  be.  Kept  just  as  it  is  with  perhaps  a  coat  of 
paint  outside  whenever  the  storms  threatened 
the  health  of  the  old  clapboards,  the  house 
might  become  a  calm  and  welcome  sanctuary 
for  the  visitor  who,  tired  of  the  tempo  of  to¬ 
day,  could  go  back  in  time  two  hundred  years. 
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COOKE’S  BRIDGE  ON 
THE  OLD  MILL  STREAM 


Ruth  Stevens  Lyden,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[  December  16,1 948  ] 


If  on  a  Sunday  or  even  a  Saturday  you  were 
feeling  historical  and  full  of  the  love  of  nature 
nothing  could  suit  you  better  than  a  drive  to 
Cooke’s  Bridge  where  the  old  mill  stood. 

If  you  were  to  go  out  Wahackme  Road  to 
Ponus  and,  instead  of  turning  left  to  see  the 
new  glass  house,  were  to  turn  to  the  right,  you 
could  dip  down  Cascade  Road  and  go  back  200 
years  or  more  to  one  of  the  busiest  centers  of 
life  around  New  Canaan. 

Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Rippowam  on  the 
old  Mill  River  was  a  natural  center  of  industry. 
Water  power  turned  most  of  the  mill  wheels  of 
Colonial  days,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  handy  little  gorge  attracted  the 
enterprising  settlers  of  Canaan  Parish. 


Stories  of  the  neighborhood  go  back  to  the 
days  when  Chief  Ponus  of  the  Rippowams  fol¬ 
lowed  this  path  to  the  sea,  hunting  as  he  went. 
( A  monolith  of  uncut  stone  eight  feet  high  still 
stands  to  his  memory  at  the  intersection  of 
Ponus  and  Davenport  Ridges  just  above  the 
valley  of  this  river,  dating  him  at  1640. ) 

But  earliest  records  of  land  sales  among  the 
white  men  place  the  Youngs  and  the  Daven¬ 
ports  in  this  section  with  their  grist  mills,  saw 
mills  and  mills  for  the  fulling  and  weaving  of 
cloth.  Their  written  bequests  form  endless  pat¬ 
terns  as  a  widow  and  heirs  receive  half  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  quarter  of  a  mill,  a  barn  and  a  Negro 
wench. 

In  1761  James  Young  bought,  of  grantor 
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David  Stevens,  “privileges  of  the  stream,  two 
acres  on  the  west  with  saw  mill,  a  dwelling  and 
a  grist  mill,  also  four  acres  on  the  east  side  of 
Mill  River,  and  the  pond.” 

In  1790  this  same  James  Young  left  to  his 
family  a  grist  mill  and  barn,  his  dwelling  and 
much  acreage  “in  the  region  of  the  Ponuses.” 

How  these  holdings  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cookes  and  the  Copcutts,  who  passed  the 
property  back  and  forth  several  times,  would 
be  the  result  of  a  long  search.  But  it  was 
Cooke’s  world  at  the  finish  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  rightness 
of  things  that  the  bridge  should  bear  his  name. 
For  Cooke  was  the  miller  and  members  of  the 
Copcutt  family  were  intermittent  owners  with 
the  money  to  control  it  but  apparently  no  in¬ 
terest  in  living  there  and  working  at  the  trade. 

These  early  records  have  great  charm,  but 
for  sheer  immediacy  and  salty  wit  non§  can 
compare  with  the  first-hand  portrait  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Cooke  which  we  stumbled  upon. 

John  W.  Saunders,  age  85,  who  today  runs 
his  grocery  store  at  the  intersection  of  Cascade 
and  North  Stamford  roads,  quite  startled  us 
with  a  clear-cut  childhood  memory  as  follows: 
“Cooke?  Sure.  I  remember  him.  One  winter 
day  when  I  was  a  little  fella  I  took  my  sister 
for  a  ride  in  our  sleigh  back  of  the  old  black 
mare.  We  no  sooner’n  got  over  to  Cooke’s  mill 
than  she  stopped  dead  on  the  bridge.  Wouldn’t 
go  up  the  hill.  Cooke,  he  came  out— a  tall,  thin 
man.  Wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was. 
When  I  told  him  I  thought  he’d  laugh  to  split 
his  sides.  I  didn’t  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  But  he  jest  stepped  over  to  that  horse  and 
swore  to  beat  all  Hell  and  up  she  went  as  purty 
as  you  please.” 

That  must  have  been  about  1871  or  1872 
when  John  Saunders  was  nine  years  old.  He 
remembers  the  mill  as  it  stood  on  the  eastern 
or  New  Canaan  side  of  the  stream  with  another 
large  building  across  the  pond.  There  was  the 
dam  and  the  mill  race  of  which  the  nearly  lev¬ 
eled  remains  can  still  be  seen,  if  one  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  scale  the  wire  fence  and  walk  along 
the  valley  now  protected  as  a  watershed  by  the 
Stamford  Water  Company.  The  mill  wheel 
stood  there  for  years,  Saunders  says,  and  the 


buildings  rotted  away.  The  last  days  as  an 
abandoned  mill  are  under  a  cloud  of  mystery. 

Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Wood  of  Brushwood  Farm,  who  came  to 
Cascade  Road  in  1906  and  was  told  it  by  the 
late  Mr.  Davenport  who  knew  this  land  well, 
Clarence  Cooke  ran  a  flourishing  business  at 
his  turning  mill  below  the  bridge.  Using  the 
splendid  hardwoods  of  the  valley,  hickory, 
chestnut  and  oak,  he  made  quantities  of  knobs 
and  chair  rungs  and  night  sticks  for  policemen 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  man  who  secured 
him  the  orders  from  the  police  force  was  a 
Tammany  politician  named  Copcutt.  Things 
went  smoothly  until  suddenly  one  day  Cooke 
asked  Copcutt  for  the  loan  of  $2,500  cash,  for 
which  he  gave  a  mortgage  on  his  mill.  The 
transaction  went  through  but  Cooke  disap¬ 
peared.  The  mill  shut  down,  years  went  by, 
and  not  one  penny  of  interest  on  the  mortgage 
was  paid.  No  one  has  ever  heard  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Clarence  Cooke.  Some  think  he  may 
have  been  robbed  and  killed,  others  that  he 
just  up  and  disappeared.  But  no  one  ever  really 
has  known. 

Town  records  set  the  mortgage  at  $1,800, 
taken  out  September  24,  1861,  to  be  repaid  at 
the  rate  of  $200  a  year.  Cooke  may  never  have 
paid,  and  then  decided  to  disappear. 

Whatever  the  tale,  this  property  was  fore¬ 
closed  in  1906  in  favor  of  John  and  Francis 
Copcutt.  The  mill  lay  idle  while  only  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  on  Cascade  Road  just  before  you 
cross  the  New  Canaan  side  of  the  bridge  was 
inhabited.  A  large  family  grew  up  there  then, 
the  house  burned  down,  and  finally  a  nephew 
of  the  Copcutt  clan  came  to  look  at  his  inheri¬ 
tance.  This  man  was  a  dentist  in  Yonkers.  Dr. 
Wood  chuckles  with  glee  as  he  tells  of  the 
startled  city  owners  when  they  drove  down  the 
hill  with  him  to  be  guided  to  their  land.  The 
wife  didn't  even  get  out  of  the  car  while  her 
husband  climbed  about  among  the  ruins. 

Years  later,  in  1917,  when  she,  Rebecca  Cop¬ 
cutt,  died,  the  land  was  sold  by  her  executrix, 
one  Rebecca  Leale  of  New  York,  to  Herbert 
S.  Miller  of  Stamford.  Within  two  days  Mr. 
Miller  had  disposed  of  it  to  the  Stamford  Water 
Company,  in  whose  care  it  now  remains. 
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The  heyday  of  water  power  on  a  stream  of 
this  size  has  long  since  gone,  and  it  is  far  better 
that  this  busy  little  torrent  should  be  put  to  the 
use  which  it  fits  today  than  that  it  should  be 
left  to  meander  along  with  all  its  vigor  gone. 

Yet  as  one  stands  on  the  new  concrete  span 
dated  1926  one  cannot  help  dreaming  of  all  the 
things  its  predecessor  must  have  seen,  since 
the  first  crude  planks  were  thrown  across  this 
stream.  Now  its  walls  bear  the  names  New 
Canaan  on  one  side  and  Stamford  on  the  other 
as  it  crosses  the  boundary  in  midstream. 

Years  ago  the  western  half  of  Canaan  Parish 
paid  taxes  to  Stamford,  the  other  half  to  Nor¬ 
walk.  And  it  wasn’t  until  1801  that  the  two 
obtained  permission  to  break  away  from  their 
respective  protectors  and  formed  the  single 
unit  of  New  Canaan. 

Men  crossed  this  bridge  to  join  up  with 
Stamford  troops  to  fight  in  the  Revolution. 
Years  later  men  went  under  arms  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  mill  hummed  then  and  water  under 
Cooke’s  Bridge  came  tumbling  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream  to  the  north  near  Pound 
Ridge  where  the  now  lost  civilization  of  Dan 
Town  had  reached  its  peak  (1850-60). 

Although  “it’s  all  water  under  Cooke’s 
Bridge,”  according  to  George  T.  Bye,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  Dan  Town  history  who 
lives  in  the  last  remaining  house  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  Dan  Town’s  story  still  lives,  as  published 
in  full  in  the  fascinating  paper:  “Dan  Town: 
the  Lost  District,”  prepared  two  years  ago  for 
the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  by  Edith 
M.  Bartow. 

In  this  broad  valley  of  the  river  where  the 
waters  of  Laurel  Reservoir  now  lie  so  peace¬ 
fully,  there  once  lived  as  lively  a  crew  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Welch  yeomen  as  ever  ran  a  cider 
mill,  a  song  fest  or  a  newfangled  Methodist 
meeting.  For  the  most  part  they  raised  their 
crops  and  cared  for  their  cows  as  well  as  any 
other  settlers  but  there  always  came  a  time 
when  their  spirits  ran  high.  Once  they  broke 
out  into  such  uncalled  for  rioting  that  the 
militia  had  to  march  all  the  way  over  from 
White  Plains. 

“After  a  mad  chase  over  Dan  Town’s  hills  in 
which  the  militia  was  thoroughly  outwitted, 


according  to  Miss  Bartow’s  paper,  “three  of  the 
four  ringleaders  were  taken,  and  the  fourth, 
hidden  under  a  pile  of  straw  and  potatoes  in  a 
cellar,  was  stabbed  through  the  knee  by  the 
bayonet  of  a  suspicious  soldier  and  thereafter 
limped  badly  as  he  walked.” 

There  were  quiet  evenings  too  in  the  valley 
when  farmers  bound  in  by  snow  or  rain  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  little 
shoemaking,  basketry  or  finishing  of  clothes 
for  the  factories  nearby. 

The  Benedict  shoe  factory  here  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  which  at  one  time  was  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  must  have  let  out  “peg  tops”  for 
finishing.  Many  of  the  farmers  made  all  their 
own  shoes,  some  for  the  trade  and  quantities  of 
the  heavier  type  which  they  sold  for  use  by  the 
slaves  in  the  south. 

The  making  of  baskets  was  of  tremendous 
importance  here  at  one  time.  There  was  not 
only  an  abundance  of  good  strong  woods  for 
the  purpose,  white  and  black  oak,  hickory  and 
ash,  but  there  was  a  steady  demand  from  the 
fishermen  in  Norwalk  and  as  far  away  as  Long 
Island.  They  used  oyster  baskets  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  a  larger  version  of  our  round  bushel  bas¬ 
kets,  squared  off  a  little  and  taller,  with  firm 
open  slits  for  handles. 

Today  at  Scott’s  Corners  in  Pound  Ridge 
there  are  several  basket  makers’  shops  selling 
the  sturdy  old  models  for  flower  baskets,  mail 
baskets,  market  and  laundry.  Mrs.  Lulu  B.  Har¬ 
ris  operates  Ye  Olde  Basket  Shoppe  in  the  spot 
where  her  grandfather,  Sands  Selleck,  devel¬ 
oped  a  good-sized  basket  industry  in  1841,  giv¬ 
ing  steady  employment  to  as  many  as  10  to  12 
men.  Although  all  the  work  was  done  by  hand 
some  would  carve  the  handles,  some  weave  the 
bottoms  and  others  do  the  sides  or  top  edge 
bindings  which  made  the  craftsman’s  product 
pliable  but  strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 
“They  were  celebrated  for  their  artistic  beauty 
as  well  as  utility,”  said  Mrs.  Harris.  “Tell  them 
that.”  Some  of  the  neighboring  farmers  who 
will  still  make  special  order  baskets  for  her 
are  80  and  85  years  old. 

Actual  tools  of  the  basket-making  trade  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  Scott’s  Corners  shop  just 
beyond.  Out  in  front  of  this  headquarters  of 


the  Scofields  stands  the  stone  on  which  the  thin 
staves  of  wood  were  beaten  with  a  mallet  to 
separate  still  thinner  “fillers”  for  weaving.  On 
the  walls  are  hung  the  razor-like  instruments 
which  were  used  for  shaving  the  wood,  and 
there  is  a  photograph  showing  the  men  at  work. 

But  this  is  already  history  even  as  it  stands. 
Elbert  Jones,  who  traveled  these  parts  with  a 
team  of  oxen  when  he  was  a  young  man,  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  it  as  he  gives  you  quick, 
modern  service  from  his  grocery  store  at  High 
Ridge.  Being  a  spry  eighty-some  he  remembers 
well  the  days  when  the  mill  was  a  vital  part 
of  the  economic  life  of  this  community. 

Today,  as  we  come  to  Cooke’s  Bridge  and 
pause  to  think  of  the  past,  we  come  to  realize 
that  this  little  valley  has  a  present  and  a  future 
as  well. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  spot  which  is  protected 
and  will  remain  so.  Into  this  deep  little  valley 
the  shafts  of  winter  sunlight  pierce  the  cascade 
as  it  tumbles  down  and  away  under  the  bridge. 
On  rushes  the  vigorous  little  stream  to  its  fork 
around  the  island.  And,  if  one  could  climb  the 


fence  which  now  holds  out  all  intruders,  he 
would  see  these  waters  rejoining  and  moving 
into  the  depth  and  calm  of  the  old  mill  pond. 

Below  on  either  bank  stand  the  remains  of 
the  mill  with  the  mill  race  and  side  wall  to  the 
east  and  the  stone  foundations  of  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  on  the  west  or  Stamford  side.  High  on  the 
cliff  stand  “the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem¬ 
lock.”  There  is  the  clean,  sweet  scent  of  them 
in  the  air  and  for  a  moment  one  can  imagine 
he  hears  the  high  whine  of  the  saw  mill  once 
more  and  the  splashing  of  the  wheel,  the  calls 
of  the  men  at  work  and  the  snorting  of  horses 
as  they  pull  their  loads  out  to  the  highway. 
Even  though  one  admits  it  was  only  a  dream 
the  sounds  are  still  there  in  the  clamorous 
tongues  of  the  stream.  This  has  been  a  busy 
valley  as  far  back  as  we’ve  known,  and  thank 
goodness  it  is  busy  still.  The  river  is  rushing 
pell  mell  to  some  filter  bed  and  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  thousands.  It  cannot  possibly  wait  to 
dream  any  longer.  Nature  is  never  as  sentimen¬ 
tal  as  man.  Even  Clarence  Cooke  has  had  his 
day. 
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THE 


NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


This  Institution  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Cakaa*  Academe,  is  situated  in  New  Canaan.  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut  about  halfway  between  New-York  and  New-Haven,  and  six  miles  from  the  Norwalk  SteamBoat  landing. 

The  location  is  healthy  and  elevated,  commanding  a  view  ofLoDg  Island  Sound,  and  embracing  the  conveniences  o(  a  small 
village  with  three  Churches,  Post  Office,  Ac.,  and  daily  intercourse,  by  Stage  and  Steam-Boat,  with  New- 1  ork. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  give  to  pupils  a  thorough  English  and  Classical  Education,  fitting  them  for  any  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges,  Mercantile  pursuits,  or  to  enter  upon  Professional  studies.  _ 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  of  twenty-three  weeks  each,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  preceded  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  T  .•  r<  i  a 

Teems  including  Board,  Washing,' Bedding,  Fuel  aud  Lights,  with  tuition  in  English  studies,  $160  -Latin,  Creek  amt 

French,  $200  per  annum,  exclusive  of  vacations.  No  deduction  made  for  voluntary  oRr’pSmoaZ. 


REFERENCES 


President  Day,  Yale  College,  New  Haven 


Professor  Goodrich,  do. 
Mr.  Samuel  St.  John, 
Rev.  William  Bonny 
Rev.  Theophilus  Smith 


i 

i 


do. 

New  Haven 
New  Canaan 


Mr.  William  Burnett  J 

Mr.  H.  R.  Davenport  j  New  York 

Mr.  Chas.  Ames  J 

Mr.  Lewis  St.  John,  New  Orleans 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Woodruff,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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The  Academy  on  Church  Hill  in  1857 


[December  23,  1948] 


Editorial  Note:  For  many  years  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society  has  had  in  its  files  an 
interesting  but  undated  prospectus  of  the  Phi- 
lopaedean  Seminary,  Silas  Davenport,  princi¬ 
pal,  as  pictured  above.  The  building  on  the 
right  is,  of  course,  the  present  Congregational 
parsonage. 

This  week  the  society  received  the  “Order  of 
Exercises”  reproduced  on  page  241.  It  was  sent 
by  Henry  J.  Davenport  of  135  Broadway,  New 
York  Citv,  with  the  following;  comment: 

“In  going  over  some  old  papers  the  other  day  I 
came  upon  the  enclosed  program.  Someone  has 
put  in  the  date  (1834)  which  would  indicate  that 


it  is  114  years  old.  It  might  be  interesting  for  you 
to  have  this  document  in  the  library. 

“It  was  preserved  in  our  family  because  one  of 
those  who  perpetrated  this  amazingly  long  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment  was  Amzi  B.  Davenport,  my 
revered  grandfather.” 

The  date  1834  seems  correct.  Amzi  Benedict 
Davenport,  who  had  the  lead  in  the  drama, 
“William  Tell,”  was  then  16  years  old.  Two 
years  later  he  was  through  with  his  seminary 
training  and  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  schools. 

Each  document  reproduced  here  contains 
names  long  familiar  to  students  of  New  Canaan 
history.  Arba  B.  Marvin. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 


AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 

1MSIEOIVEDEAN  SEMINARY 

New  Canaan,  April  16,  1834 


1.  Hall’s  Address  to  the  Volunteer’s  at  Bristol 

2.  Patrick  Henry  on  Resistance  - 

3.  Speech  of  Lord  Chatham  - 

4.  Wonders  of  Nature  ------ 

5.  Otis’  Speech  on  English  oppression 

6.  Gipsey  Girl  -------- 

7.  Mr.  Ilayne’s  Speech  in  Congress  - 

8.  Webster’s  Reply  - . 

9.  Latin  Oration  from  Cicero  -  -  -  - 

10.  Sentimental  Dialogue  j  ^a.nSei 


Child 

11.  Conversation  between  Mother  and  Child 


13.  Pastoral 
Drama 


i 


\  Mother 
(  Child 

12.  Compositions 

Euphelia  J  two  young  ladies  \  - 

Pastorella  |  of  distinction  J 
Urania,  an  ancient  Shepherdess 

Eli™  j  her  daughters  j  !  !  I  ] 
Florella,  a  young  Shepherdess  -  -  - 

14.  Prologue  .  . . 

15.  Chalmers  on  War . 

16.  Right  of  Discovery . . 

17.  The  Guide  Post  --------- 

18.  Lochinvar  -  --  --  --  --  - 

19.  Judge  Story’s  Address . 

20.  Bernardo  Del  Carpio . 

21.  Wirt  in  behalf  of  Blannerhasset  ----- 

22.  William  Tell.  Gesler,  Tyrant  of  Switzerland 

Sarnem,  his  General  -  -  -  - 

Tell . 

Albert,  his  son . 

Verner,  friend  to  Tell  - 

Sentinel  and  Soldiers 
Scene  1st.  A  mountain  with  mist; 
2d.  Gate  of  Altorf; 

3d.  Gesler’s  Palace; 

4th.  Court  Yard. 


John  Pentz 
Enoch  Pentz 
Theodore  Mead 
John  P.  Smith 

-  Samuel  Lockwood 

Joseph  J.  Waltar 
Charles  Fox 

-  Thomas  Raymond 

-  Isaac  Benedict 
Mary  E.  Ayres 

-  Mary  E.  Button 
Cornelia  Turney 
Emma  Carter 

Sophia  I.  Budlington 
Cornelia  Turney 
-  Miss  M.  E.  Summers 

-  M.  E.  Ayres 

-  Lavina  Ayres 

-  Sarah  Turnier 

Richard  C.  Ludlow 

-  Alexander  Law 

-  Edward  Chichester 

-  Charles  Ames 

-  J.  A.  Underhill 

-  Amzi  B.  Davenport 

Edgar  Underhill 

-  I.  Benedict 

-  I.  Benedict 
Charles  Fox 

A.  B.  Davenport 
E.  Underhill 
Thos.  Raymond 
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THE  DELEVAN— CHICHESTER- 
THOMSON  HOUSE 

“Cherry  Brook” 

Frances  Parker  Neave,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[December  SO,  1948] 


When  New  Canaan  people  living  in  old  houses 
do  some  remodelling,  especially  in  the  attics, 
they  sometimes  come  on  historical  treasures. 
And  so  it  was  when  in  1933  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  repairing  the  attic  of  Cherry 
Brook,  their  house  on  West  Road,  found  a  small 
tattered  black  book.  It  contained  the  records  of 
District  No.  4  from  1825  to  1848. 

Carlisle  Lockwood  was  clerk  of  the  School 
Board  during  those  years  and  lived  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Thomsons.  The  school 
house  was  the  present  Garden  Center  and 
these  records,  torn  and  disfigured  as  they  are, 


give  us  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  running 
and  financing  of  a  rural  school  of  the  time. 

For  instance,  we  read  that  in  November, 
1826,  it  was  voted  “to  have  the  school  taught 
this  present  winter  to  commence  on  the  20th  of 
November  and  continue  until  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1827,  at  12  dollars  per  month.”  The  heat¬ 
ing  problem  was  solved  by  a  vote  “to  allow  1 
dollar  75  cents  per  load  of  Oak  wood,  2  dollars 
and  50  cents  for  Walnut  wood”  and  “to  give 
Edwin  Lockwood  12/2  cents  per  load  to  cut 
wood  and  prepare  it  for  the  stove.” 

We  get  an  interesting  view  of  the  compara- 
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tive  wages  of  men  and  women  at  the  time 
when  we  read  that  in  1827  they  voted  “to  em¬ 
ploy  Charles  Hanford  to  teach  at  the  school  for 
five  months  at  15  dollars  a  month  and  Board 
himself,”  but  when  in  1830  they  employed 
Polly  Lounsbury  as  teacher  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  sfie  was  voted  “8  dollars  a  month  and 
Board  herself.” 

The  faculty’s  salary  somewhat  depended  on 
the  number  of  pupils  taught,  for  we  find  in 
1835  that  they  voted  “We  give  Thomas  A.  Com¬ 
stock  18  dollars  per  month  for  teaching  our 
Winter  school  provided  it  shall  average  25  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  term,  if  less  than  25,  17  dol¬ 
lars  per  month.” 

The  problem  of  money  for  repairs  and  up¬ 
keep  existed  then  as  now.  F aced  with  it  in  1829 
the  board  voted  to  try  to  raise  money  by  sub¬ 
scription— “if  not  successful  to  lay  a  tax.”  No 
tax  appears  to  have  been  laid  at  that  time,  so 
the  subscription  seems  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  In  1840  we  find  the  board  appointing  a 
committee  “for  to  inquire  into  the  probable 
cost  of  a  Library.” 

Carlisle  Lockwood  was  evidently  an  able 
clerk,  holding  his  position  for  23  years.  He 
came  to  live  at  Cherry  Brook  through  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Chichester. 

The  property  had  been  in  the  Chichester 
family  since  1749,  when  old  Daniel  Chichester 
bought  it  “with  dwelling”  from  Timothy  Dele- 
van  for  £101.  There  were  about  45  acres  of 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  David  Water- 
bury’s  property,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Pennoyer’s  and  on  the  east  by  the  Perambu¬ 
lation  Line,  which  roughly  parallels  West 
Road. 

Timothy  Delevan  built  the  dwelling,  now 
the  central  part  of  the  Thomson  house,  on  ac¬ 
quiring  the  land  from  David  Stevens,  the  Stam¬ 
ford  Proprietor,  in  1746.  A  rarity  in  these  parts, 
it  is  built  of  field-stone  with  walls  some  three 
feet  thick.  The  present  white  clapboard  facing 
was  added  later,  but  exactly  when  it  appeared 
is  unknown. 

Old  Daniel  probably  enlarged  the  house  and 
built  the  barn.  In  1762  he  made  over  to  his 
son  Daniel  the  buildings  and  20  acres  of  land 
and  fruit  trees  “for  love,”  as  the  old  deed  reads, 


retaining  however  the  south  part  of  the  house 
for  himself  and  his  wife  for  their  “natural  lives.” 
Three  years  later,  after  the  old  man’s  death, 
the  picture  changes.  Perhaps  times  were 
harder  and  certainly  “love”  had  flown  out  the 
window  when  in  1765  young  Daniel  sold  his 
mother  back  the  house  and  land  for  £100  and 
sold  the  northernmost  15  acres  to  his  sons 
Abraham  and  Daniel  for  £51.10.0. 

The  value  of  land  and  property  was  rising 
steadily  now.  The  youngest  Daniel  Chichester 
left  Canaan  Parish  in  1781,  selling  his  share  in 
the  old  house  and  17  acres  of  land  to  his  brother 
Abraham  for  £130.00.  Abraham  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  ensconced 
at  Cherry  Brook  anyway,  for  the  Rev.  William 
Drummond’s  Journal  of  Family  Visitations  re¬ 
cords  his  visit  to  the  house  on  Christmas  eve, 
1772,  and  his  meeting  with  Abraham,  his  wife 
Jerusha,  and  six  children. 

Third  of  these  children  was  David  Chiches¬ 
ter,  the  next  owner  of  Cherry  Brook.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mary  Ann,  she  who  married 
Carlisle  Lockwood  of  the  tattered  black  book 
in  the  attic.  While  Mary  Ann’s  inheritance  was 
only  one-sixth  part  of  her  grandfather’s  house 
and  lands,  the  Lockwoods  by  further  purchases 
and  inheritances,  seem  shortly  to  have  owned 
the  house  and  about  30  acres  of  the  land. 

Mary  Ann  left  the  property  to  Carlisle  and  he 
sold  it  to  John  W.  Hoyt  in  1871.  After  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  death  in  1890  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eda 
G.  Dow,  inherited  it.  Mrs.  Dow  was  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Silliman  of  Maple  Street. 
Solomon  Searles  in  1905  bought  Cherry  Brook 
from  Mrs.  Dow  and  in  1926  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  the  present  owners,  bought 
it  from  him.  The  Thomsons  divided  the  land 
with  Mrs.  Thomson’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  T.  Buxton,  who  built  to  the  north  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  Edward  Cushings. 
The  Thomsons  live  in  the  old  home,  retaining 
also  on  their  southern  section,  the  fine  old 
barns. 

Fruit  trees  still  stand  in  the  south  orchard 
and  the  barn  on  old  Daniel  Chichester’s  foun¬ 
dations;  and  anyone  who  enters  the  Thomson 
house  on  a  sizzling  summer  day  or  on  an  icy 
winter  night,  will  appreciate  the  thick  stone 
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walls  that  Timothy  Delevan  built  so  well  and 
truly  200  years  ago. 

The  Thomson  house  is  a  typical  colonial 
farm  type,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  front  and 
the  basement  at  the  ground  level  in  the  rear. 
The  “summer  kitchen”  with  the  bake  ovens 
built  beside  the  fireplace  was  the  winter  living 
room  of  the  original  owners  whence  they  fled 
at  bedtime  to  the  chilly  apartments  above, 
armed  with  hot  bricks  or  stone  jugs  filled  with 
hot  water  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  very 
chilly  beds. 

There  is  some  distinctive  wood  work  in  the 
two  front  first  floor  rooms  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  visitors  especially  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  antiques.  The  frames  about  the  re¬ 
cessed  windows  are  fluted  in  familiar  pattern 


across  the  tops  and  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the 
sides.  Below  these  points,  however,  the  mold¬ 
ing  fans  cut  diagonally  to  the  floor.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  evidently  the  individual  expression  of 
the  wood  worker  who  did  the  original  job,  since 
it  does  not  conform  to  any  of  the  standard  pat¬ 
terns  displayed  in  books  on  colonial  architec¬ 
ture. 

The  Thomson  family  consists  of  William  A. 
and  Barbara  Buxton  Thomson,  their  daughter 
Barbara  Lee,  wife  of  Carroll  W.  Laird,  now 
living  in  New  York  and  their  son  William  Page 
Thomson.  Mrs.  Thomson  was  born  in  Superior, 
Wis.,  daughter  of  Edward  Timothy  Buxton  and 
Lucinda  Lee  Buxton.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WATCH  TOWERS  OF  YE  NOROTON  VALLEY 


Eugenie  E.  Carver,  Author 


Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 


[January  6, 1949 ] 


We  set  out  in  the  early  afternoon  to  find  the 
cliffs.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  Stephen  B. 
Hoyt  as  my  escort.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  quiet, 
tawny  October  day  to  follow  a  trail  through 
the  woods  and  into  the  past. 

We  turned  west  off  Weed  Street  where  a 
gate  and  a  little  roadway  leads  to  Bussell’s 
Pond,  as  it  is  known  in  this  neighborhood.  H.  T. 
White  has  recently  bought  the  property,  but  I 
think  the  pond  will  stubbornly  remain  Bussell’s 
Pond  for  some  years  to  come.  We  cut  into  a 
field  at  the  left  and  followed  it  along  where  it 
skirts  a  sudden  rise  of  ground,  stopping  to  talk 
as  we  went  and  setting  the  scene  of  an  earlier 
day. 

“This  plain  that  ends  here  so  abruptly 
stretches  from  here  to  the  Sound,”  Mr.  Hoyt 
said.  “In  the  old  land  records  it  is  referred  to 


as  Ye  Great  Plain,  or  Shittim  Plain  and  the 
cliffs  are  referred  to  as  Ye  Clefts  or  Cleffs.” 

Shittim,  I  was  told,  meant  locust.  Solomon’s 
Temple  was  built  in  part  of  Shittim.  The  Great 
Plain,  in  those  early  days,  is  said  to  have  been 
covered  with  locust  trees.  The  village  of 
Springdale,  in  the  region  about  the  railroad 
station,  as  recently  as  50  years  ago  was  thick 
with  a  pink  flowering  bush  locust  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty. 

After  we  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards 
we  ducked  under  a  wire  fence  and  started  up 
the  hill.  The  musty  fragrance  of  other  years 
rose  about  us  as  we  climbed  ahead  through 
beds  of  leaves. 

New  Canaan  was  part  of  a  piece  of  land 
over  a  hundred  square  miles  in  size  that  was 
bought  from  the  Indians  by  Roger  Ludlow, 
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Watch  Towers  of  Ye  Noroton  Valley 
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Captain  Patrick  and  Nathaniel  Turner  for  the 
usual  assortment  of  hardware.  These  men  re¬ 
sold  their  interests  to  groups  of  settlers.  Until 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  all  of  the 
land  in  the  western  side  of  town  was  owned 
by  a  small  number  of  families  living  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  They  were  the  Proprietors  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  land.  The  Proprietors  settled  near  the 
shore,  where  living  was  easier,  and  led  a  highly 
socialized  existence.  As  time  passed  and  new 
settlers  arrived  they  were  at  length  allowed  to 
draw  lots  for  a  parcel  of  ground,  the  number  of 
acres  depending  on  the  size  of  a  man’s  estate. 
Thus  the  cliffs,  as  witnessed  in  old  deeds,  were 
in  reality  a  landmark.  The  Noroton  River,  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  lake  on  the  Taggart’s  property 
and  crossing  Greenley,  Wahackme  and  Frog- 
town  roads,  was  another  important  boundary: 
“North  or  South  by  Ye  Clefts,  East  or  West  by 
Noroton  River.” 

The  first  proprietors  to  “pitch”  upon  the 
lands  in  “Ye  Gret  or  Shittim  Plains  near  ye 
clefts”  were  Slawsons,  Stevens,  Seelys,  Rells, 
Waterburys,  Weeds  and  the  ubiquitous  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  who  eventually  acquired  bv 
proprietary  grant  all  the  land  on  the  Stamford 
side  of  Canaan  Parish  not  otherwise  owned. 

These  grants  are  very  difficult  to  define  as  to 
their  bounds  which  were  usually  marked  by 
initialed  tree  trunks.  We  know  that  the  Weeds, 
beginning  quite  properly  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  finally  consolidated  their  great  hold¬ 
ings  to  include  “Ye  Clefts”  and  continued  to 
own  them  down  to  the  quite  recent  past.  In 
fact,  if  one  proceeds  in  a  woodland  ramble 
north  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  strange  ex¬ 
cavations  here  and  there  claim  attention  and 
awaken  curiosity  as  to  their  purpose. 

These  are  the  famous  “Gold  Mines”  where 
several  generations  of  Weeds  delved  into  the 
granite  only  to  find  their  dreams  of  wealth  were 
in  vain.  At  the  foot  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
ridge  on  the  edge  of  the  little  Noroton  Valley, 
lies  the  “Old  Fort”  of  Stephen  Weed.  Here  poor, 
visionary  Stephen,  lately  returned  from  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Old  Sugar  House  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  kept  faithful  watch  over 
the  valley  farms  against  the  Rritish  Fleet, 
which  he  feared  might  sail  up  the  river. 


We  went  ahead  up  a  rather  gentle  slope  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  trees  more  or  less 
obscured  the  view  ahead  and  my  eyes  were 
busy  watching  out  for  brambles  underfoot.  So 
it  came  as  a  surprise  to  find  we  were  on  top  of 
the  cliffs.  I  have  not  seen  the  like  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  They  stretch  for  about  a  city  block— a 
great,  massive  gray,  granite  ridge  with  a  sheer 
drop  below  to  the  west.  Here  and  there  they 
are  split  with  deep  cleavage  lines.  The  ground 
below  is  littered  with  stones  and  small  boulders 
that  have  been  plucked  off  the  side  of  the  cliff. 
In  their  haphazard  landing  they  have  in  one 
instance  formed  a  rather  snug  little  shelter  and 
on  one  side  a  wall  of  stone  has  been  added  to 
make  it  more  weatherproof.  Traditionally,  this 
was  one  of  the  Leather  Man’s  haunts.  It  has 
acquired  the  name  of  “Leather  Man’s  Cave.” 

The  Leather  Man  first  made  his  appearance 
some  time  around  1860.  A  man  with  a  dark 
stubble  of  beard  and  a  clumsy  outfit  made 
wholly  of  leather  patches  bound  together  with 
thongs  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  Connecticut 
home.  What  he  wanted  was  something  to  eat. 
This  he  indicated  by  pointing  to  his  mouth  for 
it  was  not  his  habit  to  speak.  He  was  a  rough 
and  swarthy  looking  individual,  not  at  all  cal¬ 
culated  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  housewife’s 
heart. 

His  hat,  also  made  of  leather  with  a  heavy 
visor  across  the  front,  was  pulled  well  down 
over  his  eyes.  He  carried  a  large  leather  bag 
slung  across  his  shoulder  and  a  heavy  staff.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  those  who  handled  his 
clothes  after  he  died,  he  needed  the  staff.  It 
was  said  that  his  clothes  weighed  60  pounds! 
For  upwards  of  25  years  he  walked  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  solitary  course  across  southeastern 
New  York  state  and  southern  Connecticut,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  regular  intervals  at  the  same  houses 
for  food,  and  occasionally  accepting  tobacco 
or  a  piece  of  discarded  leather. 

His  journey  was  made  for  the  most  part  by 
unfrequented  woodland  trails  and  his  nights 
were  spent  in  a  series  of  caves  or  shelters  that 
lay  along  his  route.  He  was  found  dead  in  a  hut 
in  Briarcliff  in  1889.  Legend  and  reality  made 
him  as  mysterious  as  a  character  in  a  fairy  tale 
and  what  was  generally  known  about  him  in 
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his  later  years  has  served  to  deepen  the  ro¬ 
mance. 

He  was  at  length  conceded  to  be  Jules  Bour- 
glay  formerly  of  Lyons,  France.  There  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  leather  merchant 
named  Laron  who  objected  to  the  alliance.  At 
length,  Monsieur  Laron  agreed  to  take  Jules 
into  the  business  so  that  he  might  prove  his 
worth.  Shortly  after  this  Monsieur  Laron’s 
business  failed,  because  of  a  mistake  on  Jules’ 
part.  The  consequent  tragedy  of  separation 
from  his  beloved  is  supposed  to  have  unhinged 
his  mind.  Several  years  later  he  moved  to  this 
country  and  started  his  wanderings  “clad  in  the 
substance  of  his  ruin.”  Truly  the  little  cave 
seemed  a  grim  and  lonely  spot  for  him  to  be 
nursing  his  broken  heart  with  the  somber  cliffs 
towering  relentlessly  behind  him. 

The  cliffs  are  made  up  of  ribs  of  granite 
ledges.  The  rock  foundation  is  Post  Cambrian. 
Now  and  again  in  the  rock’s  surface  a  vein  of 
quartz  will  show  itself.  It  was  quartz  that  the 
Connecticut  Indians  used  for  arrow  heads.  In 
the  field  just  east  of  where  we  were  there  have 
been  dozens  of  arrow  heads  found.  It  was  easy 
to  imagine  Indians  from  the  high  eminence 
shooting  at  grazing  herds  of  deer  below.  Spring 
ploughing  turns  up  arrow  heads  and  the  sun 
glitters  on  the  quartz  tips.  “But  my  best  one,” 


said  Mr.  Hoyt,  “I  found  in  a  pile  of  earth  as  I 
was  potting  carnations.” 

We  stood  on  top  of  the  last  cliff  for  quite  a 
while.  He  spoke  of  what  an  adventurous  place 
the  cliffs  were  in  his  youth.  The  first  really 
warm  spring  day  and  the  word  would  pass 
around  school:  “The  cliffs!  Let’s  go  to  the 
cliffs!”  We  thought  of  the  games  of  Indians, 
the  daring  climbs  up  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and 
felt  quite  content  to  be  three  feet  back  from 
where  those  bold  young  legs  had  scrambled. 

Turning  to  go,  we  came  on  a  dozen  or  more 
enormous,  fallen  tree  trunks.  They  were  gray 
with  age,  but  quite  sound.  From  the  ground  by 
the  broken  root  of  the  largest,  a  hopeful  four- 
foot  sapling  spread  yellow  leaves. 

“There  hasn’t  been  a  mature  chestnut  tree  in 
Connecticut  for  over  forty  years,”  Mr.  Hoyt 
said,  “and  once  perhaps  sixty  per  cent  of  our 
forest  trees  were  chestnut.  Their  long  creamy 
blossoms,  fragrant  as  grapes— how  lovely  they 
were!  And  every  fall  we  used  to  gather  bushels 
of  chestnuts,  bushels  of  them!” 

The  little  sapling  will  not  grow  to  maturity. 
It  is  tragic  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  help  their 
struggle  to  acquire  immunity  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  ancestors  lie  prostrate  below  the  old 
and  dimly  remembered  boundary  of  ‘Ye 
Clefts.” 


THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE 

Theodore  W.  Benedict,  Author  Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[January  IS,  1949] 


The  story  of  the  present  Masonic  Temple,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
is  one  of  hopes  and  disappointments,  of  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  and  of  the  eventual 
achievement  of  an  aspiration  cherished  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 


Built  for  use  as  a  Baptist  Church  and  opened 
for  its  first  service  on  February  6,  1873,  it  had 
a  career  of  vicissitudes  and  discouragements 
for  its  small  band  of  worshippers  who,  to  quote 
the  New  Canaan  Messenger,  “stood  manfully 
by  the  Church  through  its  trials,  but  their  ef- 
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forts  have  proved  unavailing  and  now  ( 1900 ) 
they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  have  voted  to  transfer  the  property  to  the 
state  organization.” 

Among  the  staunch  supporters  we  find  the 
name  of  Gould  S.  Weed  who  lived  in  White 
Oak  Shade  and  who  was  the  first  elected  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  which  was 
organized  March  13,  1873,  with  16  members: 
The  Rev.  E.  S.  Raymond,  Mrs.  David  Defor¬ 
est,  Mrs.  Henderson  Selleck,  Misses  Annie 
Husted,  Hattie  E.,  Carrie  and  Nellie  Gabrielle, 
Mamie  E.  Bouton,  Minnie  Button,  Viola 
Brown,  Missie  Stewart,  Masters  Willie  Defor¬ 
est  and  Edward  Bishop. 

Gould  Weed  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  C.  B. 
Weed,  for  a  short  time  and  he  was  followed  by 
John  M.  Gabrielle,  Francis  Hall  and  John  A. 
Weed.  The  average  enrollment  was  about  50, 
never  exceeded  80  and  the  average  attendance 
was  about  30. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Eben  S.  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  served  from  1875  to  1879,  dying  in 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Ogden,  who  resigned  in  1883.  The  next  regu¬ 
lar  pastor  was  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Terry  who  re¬ 
signed  in  1885.  The  church  was  then  without 
a  regular  pastor  until  1887  when  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Sage  assumed  the  duty  and  served  a  year  or 
more,  being  followed  by  the  Revs.  H.  S.  Kidd, 
T.  L.  Dibble,  J.  B.  Rittgers  and  H.  R.  Traver. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitney, 
nee  Alice  Avery,  who  served  as  organist  dur¬ 
ing  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Rittgers  and  the 
Rev.  Traver  for  the  names  of  some  of  the  regu- 
lar  attendants  at  church  services:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Avery  and  Miss  Nellie  Avery,  Mrs. 
Barraclough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Weed,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  Weed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi 
Brush,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  Scofield,  Miss 
Emily  Weed,  C.  Banks  Weed  and  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erastus 
Tuttle  and  family,  Miss  Minnie  Mills  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Miss  Betsey  Tuttle. 

On  December  27,  1900,  the  property  was 
deeded  to  “The  Connecticut  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  a  legal  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Conn.,”  and  for  several 


years  the  church  was  conducted  as  a  mission 
under  this  authority,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Paddock  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Bell.  The 
property  was  then  purchased  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
McLane  who,  with  a  group  of  public  spirited 
citizens,  built  an  addition  as  large  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  building,  remodelled  the  interior  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  “Young  Men’s  Club”  of  which  the 
Messenger  of  November  28,  1908  says: 

“The  old  Baptist  Church  building  on  North  Main 
Street,  which  during  the  summer  has  been  under¬ 
going  extensive  alterations,  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  The  Boys’  Club.’  The  object  of  this  club  is  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  its  members, 
maintaining  a  reading  room  and  gymnasium  for 
them,  and  to  contribute  in  other  ways  to  their 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

“The  management  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
goveimors  composed  of  H.  C.  Turner,  J.  E.  Hersam, 
Nelson  Silliman,  S.  H.  Tuttle,  E.  A.  Burdett,  Frank 
Kelley,  H.  B.  Offen  and  George  E.  Purdy. 

“There  is  also  an  advisory  hoard:  Charles  E. 
Merrill,  F.  H.  Adriance  and  Dr.  J.  W.  McLane.  The 
active  officers  are  E.  A.  Burdett,  president;  Nelson 
Silliman,  vice  president;  J.  E.  Hersam,  secretary; 
H.  C.  Turner,  treasurer,  and  A.  B.  Bailey,  super¬ 
intendent  of  State  Missions,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
P.  S.  Evans.” 

On  October  21,  1909,  Dr.  McLane  sold  the 
property  to  a  group  comprising  Rush  Taggart, 
Payson  Merrill,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Neilson  Ol- 
cott  and  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  who  in  turn 
sold  it,  on  September  23,  1913,  to  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Reading  Room  and  Circulating  Library 
Corporation. 

By  this  time  the  Boys’  Club  had  begun  to 
languish  and  we  find  in  the  October  16,  1913 
issue  for  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser  an  item 
that  the  Y.M.C.  building  has  been  rented  for 
motion  pictures. 

The  next  change  of  ownership  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1915,  when  George  T.  Smith  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  and  resold  it  to  F.  E. 
Green. 

Mr.  Smith  and  S.  S.  Brinckerhoff  had  op¬ 
erated  a  motion  picture  theatre  under  the  name 
of  the  Suburban  Theatre  for  some  time,  but 
shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
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Mr.  Green  they  sold  their  equipment  to  a  New 
York  concern.  Mr.  Green  leased  the  premises  to 
Samuel  Kantor  of  Norwalk  who  operated  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatre  in  that  city. 

An  interesting  clause  in  this  lease,  which  was 
dated  March  9,  1916,  reads:  “Also  the  Lessor 
agrees  that  the  Lessee  shall  have  the  right  and 
privilege  of  removing  the  front  now  in  said 
theatre  and  to  place  therein  the  front  formerly 
used  in  the  Pleasant  Hour  Theatre  in  Norwalk.” 

Mr.  Kantor  was  also  associated  with  Peter 
Chick  and  Edward  Jones  in  the  operation  of  a 
larger  theatre  in  the  old  Nichols  Opera  House, 
on  the  site  where  Rosen  Brothers  store  now 
stands.  Soon  the  Pleasant  Hour  Theatre  was 
closed  as  the  three  partners  gave  their  entire 
attention  to  the  Opera  House  project,  and  once 
more  the  old  building  stood  silent  and  deserted. 

$  #  # 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago  28 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  mostly  af¬ 
filiated  with  either  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  6,  of 
Norwalk,  or  Union  Lodge,  No.  5,  of  Stamford, 
petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  to 
“empower  them  to  assemble  as  a  legal  lodge  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Masonry  in  a  regular 
and  constitutional  manner  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  the  fraternity.”  These  petitioners 
were:  Richard  Fayerweather,  Horatio  Weed, 
Joseph  Watson,  Eliphalet  Weed,  Caleb  Bene¬ 
dict,  Ebenezer  Carter,  jr.,  Thaddeus  M.  Keeler, 
Hanford  Carter,  Caleb  S.  Benedict,  John  J. 
Brown,  Leander  Slauson,  Samuel  Carter,  Sam¬ 
uel  Carter,  jr.,  Darius  St.  John,  John  Seeley, 
Rufus  Richards,  Hiram  Talmadge,  Jacob 
Reed,  John  F.  Raymond,  James  Stevens,  Sam¬ 
uel  Raymond,  Daniel  Bostwick,  Anson  D.  Pen- 
noyer,  Henry  Chambers,  Isaac  Lockwood, 
Eliot  F.  Raymond,  Enos  H.  Weed  and  Stephen 
Betts. 

The  charter  was  granted  under  date  of  May 
30,  1825,  and  the  lodge  was  installed  on  June 
22  in  the  “Meeting  House”  which  stood  a  trifle 
to  the  southeast  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church. 

Several  meetings  were  held  “on  the  Monday 
preceding  the  full  moon”  at  the  home  of 


Nathan  Hanford,  which  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Brushy  Ridge  Road  at  the  turn  near  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Then,  on  October  10, 1825,  the  lodge 
“voted  that  the  committee  shall  contract  with 
the  town  to  give  them  not  more  than  $20  a  year 
for  20  years  for  the  upper  room  in  the  town 
house,  and  the  room  to  be  finished  within  the 
gallows  posts  and  to  have  two  windows  on  a 
side,  and  arched  over  head  with  two  rooms  at 
the  west  end.” 

This  old  town  house  was  later  converted  into 
a  dwelling  which  for  many  years  served  as  the 
Congregational  Manse  and  is  now  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Dr.  George  C.  Ludlow,  on  Oenoke 
Avenue. 

In  1859  the  lodge  moved  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  Benedict  shoe  factory,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1875  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  paraphernalia  of  the  lodge  were  saved 
“by  the  heroic  efforts  of  Justus  K.  Raymond  and 
Norbert  Bossa.” 

Temporary  quarters  were  secured  in  the  hall 
of  the  German  Singing  Society  on  Locust  Ave¬ 
nue,  opposite  the  present  firehouse,  and  later 
in  Good  Templars  Hall  which  stood  in  the  rear 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  First  National 
store. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Benedicts 
had  completed  a  modern  three-story  steam- 
heated  building,  the  top  floor  of  which  was  de¬ 
signed  for  lodge  purposes  and  Harmony  Lodge 
was  quartered  there  until  May  4,  1910,  when, 
the  property  being  sold  and  the  building  being 
converted  into  apartments,  the  lodge  was  again 
obliged  to  move,  and  accommodations  were  se¬ 
cured  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  in  their  own 
building,  now  the  Ferrer  a  Block  on  Main 
Street. 

During  all  these  shiftings  from  place  to  place 
the  desire  for  a  home  of  their  own  had  been 
steadily  developing  into  an  aspiration  in  the 
minds  of  these  Masonic  brethren,  and  the  old 
deserted  theatre,  with  its  historic  and  sacred 
background  presented  a  most  alluring  pros¬ 
pect,  but  wherewithal  was  lacking  as  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order  is  purely  fraternal  and  has  little 
purpose  in  accumulating  funds  in  any  great 
amount. 
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Undismayed  by  the  difficulties  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  project  a  group  of  15  members 
of  the  lodge:  W.  H.  Bertine,  W.  H.  Barrett, 
T.  W.  Benedict,  F.  W.  Ruscoe,  Alex  McKen- 
drick,  Edward  Rutledge,  F.  S.  Dawless,  A.  J. 
Webster,  W.  D.  Hoffecker,  E.  A.  Burdett,  G.  F. 
Bertine,  C.  E.  Dartt,  T.  F.  Rae,  Thomas  Tun- 
ney  and  E.  B.  Lawrence,  met  and  organized 
the  Harmony  Fellowcraft  Club  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn.,  Inc.,  underwrote  the  necessary 
funds  and  authorized  their  president,  W.  H. 
Bertine,  to  purchase  the  property  from  F.  E. 
Green. 

The  deal  was  closed  on  January  2,  1917,  and 
“joy  was  everywhere”— Mr.  Green  was  happy 
to  unload  what  had  become  a  white  elephant; 
Mr.  Kantor  was  relieved  of  a  long  lease  on  the 
closed  theatre,  and  the  Masons  of  New  Canaan 
had  seen  their  dream  come  true. 

Remodeling  was  begun  immediately  under 
the  supervision  of  William  A.  Boring,  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  lodge  and  an  architect  of  national 
repute,  whose  services  were  rendered  gratis; 
the  reconstruction  of  the  front  of  the  building 
was  a  gift  from  L.  M.  Monroe  as  a  memorial  to 
his  father,  who  was  a  past  master  of  the  lodge; 
and  much  of  the  work  on  the  interior  was  done 
by  members  over  weekends  and  at  little  cost. 

The  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  Masonry  by  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  on  May  23,  1917, 
with  an  overflow  gathering  witnessing  the  in¬ 
spiring  ceremony  which  has  come  down 
through  a  succession  of  ages  in  this  ancient 
craft. 

It  seems  quite  fitting  that  this  old  building, 
erected  to  God  and  dedicated  to  His  service, 
should  become  the  permanent  home  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order,  whose  simple  creed  is:  “The 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 


THE  BENEDICT-EELS-THATCHER  HOUSE 

T.  A.  V.  Du  Flon,  Author  T.  A.  V.  Du  Flon,  Artist 

[January  20,  1949 ] 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  Benedict  house  has  been  the  subject  of  several  articles  else¬ 
where  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  New  Canaan.  In  this  article  T.  A.  V.  Du  Flon 
applies  an  architect’s  knowledge  to  research  into  the  manner  in  which  it  was  built. ) 


This  old  building  “reared”  for  “John  Benedick, 
Jr.,  Second,”  upon  the  Clapboard  Hills  of  Nor¬ 
walk  before  the  organization  of  Canaan  Parish 
is  probably  the  oldest  existing  framed  house  in 
New  Canaan.  Architecturally  it  belongs  to 
what  has  been  called  the  fourth  phase  in  the 
development  of  the  Connecticut  house— that 
phase  in  which  the  added  lean-to  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  construction.  Full 


two  stories  high  at  the  front  and  “less  than  one” 
at  the  rear,  the  Benedict  house  is  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  “Mansion  House”  of  the  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  unusual  in  parts  of  its 
construction. 

Erected,  circa  1724,  by  “Deacon  John  Bene¬ 
dick,  Jr.”  as  a  gift  to  his  son,  “John  Benedick, 
Jr.,  Second,”  who  had  but  recently  wed  Dinah 
Bouton  of  Norwalk,  it  still  stands  on  Carter 
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Street  where  for  nearly  225  years  it  has  been  a 
mute  witness  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  and  the 
alarums  and  excursions  on  the  Clapboard 
Hills. 

On  February  13,  1722,  Samuel  Carter  of 
Norwalk  had  given  to  his  son,  Ebenezer,  152 
acres  of  land  “lying  within  the  township  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  and  situated  upon  and  near  the  Clap¬ 
board  Hills.”  From  this  tract,  in  1724,  Ebenezer 
Carter  had  sold  to  “Deacon  John  Benedick, 
Jr.”  eight  and  one  half  acres,  “be  the  same  more 
or  less.” 

No  doubt  Deacon  John,  when  he  purchased 
this  forest  land  where  the  great  oaks  stood  tall 
and  straight,  had  well  in  mind  the  style  of 
house  that  would  be  most  fitting  for  the  time, 
the  location  and  the  family  circumstances. 
Most  likely  he  had  already  consulted  with  his 
chosen  master  carpenter.  Let  us  join  him  as  he 
sits  at  his  table  with  his  plans  before  him  and 
meditates  on  the  many  features  and  details  of 
the  proposed  building,  and  comes  to  his  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  them. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  time  it  would  be  a 
“tall”  house  and  “well  finished”  like  those  of 
his  better  favored  neighbors— or  perhaps  a  mite 
more  .  .  .  well,  certainly  not  pretentious.  It 
should  face  the  east,  fronting  on  Clapboard 
Hill  Path  that  ran  north  and  south  along  the 
easterly  crown  of  the  ridge. 

On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  two  large 
rooms,  a  “parlor,”  or  “best  room”  ( 13  ft.  by  18 
ft.  4  ins.)  to  the  north  and  a  general  living 
room,  or  “keeping  room,”  of  similar  size  and 
proportion  to  the  south.  Across  the  back  under 
the  lean-to,  a  kitchen,  pantry  and  the  “parlor 
bedroom.” 

Between  the  two  main  rooms  and  in  front  of 
the  chimney  stack  will  be  the  chimney  bay,  or 
stair  porch.  Calculating  generously  for  the 
necessary  bulk  of  the  stack  with  its  oven  and 
fireplaces  the  bay  will  be  about  six  feet  by 
something  over  ten.  This  is  spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  stairs  of  ample  width  and  easy 
ascent.  They  will  start  on  the  left  near  the  keep¬ 
ing  room  doorway  and  wind  up  in  front  of  the 
stack.  At  the  top  a  landing,  one  step  down,  will 
make  winders  unnecessary,  if  the  first  floor  ceil¬ 
ing  height  be  not  over  seven  feet.  That,  thought 


Deacon  John,  will  be  high  enough  to  avoid 
bumping  the  “summer”  accidently,  yet  not  so 
high  that  the  living  quarters  can  not  be  made 
comfortably  warm  in  winter. 

Opposite  the  door  to  the  keeping  room  an¬ 
other  door  must  give  into  the  parlor,  and  at 
the  front  there  will  be  a  broad  doorway  with  a 
glazed  transom— possibly  with  five  “bubble 
glass”  lights. 

It  would  pleasure  one  to  have  a  dignified 
entrance  of  classic  line  and  beauty,  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  better  houses  of  the  towns,  but 
would  it  be  fitting  here  on  the  Clapboard  Hills? 
In  a  rustic  neighborhood  one  should  not  be 
prideful  nor  affect  formality  and,  in  any  case, 
the  stoutness  of  those  doors  of  six  bevelled  pan¬ 
els  in  moulded  rails  and  stiles  goes  not  without 
question.  If  the  panelling  is  also  to  show  on  the 
inside  to  adorn  the  porch,  as  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  the  door  would  be  without  backing  and 
little  over  one  and  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness. 
However,  long  “strap-L”  hinges  of  wrought 
iron  would  largely  prevent  sag  and  warp  and 
add  greatly  to  its  strength.  Those  or  the 
“snake-head”  type,  put  on  with  red  Morocco 
leather  washers  under  the  nail  heads,  would 
seem  to  be  just  the  thing.  No  reason  to  think 
that  such  an  entrance  will  give  an  air  of  inhos¬ 
pitable  formality. 

Probably  there  will  be  three  rather  high  slab- 
stone  steps  before  the  entrance,  for  as  there  is 
to  be  no  cellar  under  the  best  room  nor  lean-to, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  carry  the  first  floor  joists 
on  sills  raised  well  above  the  ground  level. 

The  cellar,  as  it  would  be  used  principally 
for  the  storage  of  roots  and  other  more  delecta¬ 
ble  products  of  farm  and  kitchen,  was  of  great¬ 
est  importance,  but  needed  not  to  be  large  and 
so  would  be  under  the  keeping  room  and  porch 
only.  The  steps  from  the  outside  must  be  of 
squared  oak  logs  sawn  lengthwise  on  the  di¬ 
agonal  and  pinned  to  the  stringer.  No  flimsy 
construction  here  to  shame  the  massive  stone 
substructure  of  the  chimney  stack  that  must  be 
built  deep  and  broad  enough  to  support  the 
hearth  stones  and  share  with  the  foundations 
the  burden  of  the  ponderous  house  frame. 

The  keeping  room,  the  parlor,  the  keeping 
room  chamber  and  the  kitchen  will  each  have 
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The  original  Benedict  house  must  have  looked  about  like  this 


its  fireplace.  As  the  keeping  room  will  benefit 
from  a  southern  exposure  and  the  protection 
of  the  other  rooms  against  the  north  wind,  the 
fireplace  here  need  not  be  large  (3  ft.  7  ins. 
wide;  2  ft.  10  ins.  high).  This  will  help  con¬ 
serve  the  woodpile  and  allow  for  a  fireplace  in 
the  chamber  above,  with  its  chimney-flue  on 
this  side  of  the  stack.  The  best  room,  being  on 
the  north  will  have  a  larger  fireplace  (4  ft.  4 
ins.  wide;  2  ft.  11  ins.  high).  Although  infre¬ 
quently  used,  this  room  will  have  to  be  made 
comfortable  on  special  occasions.  In  the 
kitchen,  last  to  be  considered  perhaps,  but  first 
as  the  life-giving  heart  of  the  household,  a  fire¬ 
place  high  and  wide  with  a  bricked-in  oven  at 
the  back.  Not  only  of  good  dimensions  must  it 
be,  but  also  well  furnished  for  the  everyday 
business  of  life  and  (more  pleasant  to  think  on) 
against  those  hearty  occasions  when,  with  sev¬ 
eral  generations  gathered  around  the  hearth¬ 
stones,  it  will  be  necessary  to  roast  a  sheep,  a 
shoat  or  a  quarter  beast. 


The  second  floor  .  .  .  U-m-m!  There  will  be 
two  large  chambers  over  the  main  rooms  be¬ 
low  stairs,  the  “best  room  chamber”  and  the 
“keeping  room  chamber.”  If  three  sleeping 
rooms  were  not  enough,  well,  some  of  the 
young-uns  could  take  themselves  to  the  attic. 
Perhaps  a  stairway  thereto  and  a  fair  size  win¬ 
dow  at  each  end  would  make  such  a  suggestion 
more  welcome.  Pretty  hot  in  summer  and 
blessed  cold  in  winter,  these  attics. 

Windows  .  .  .  Windows  at  the  front  will  be 
grouped  in  pairs  to  allow  more  commodious 
room  corners  for  cupboards,  wardrobes  and 
such.  Those  newfangled,  double-hung  win¬ 
dows  with  12  six-inch  by  eight-inch  rectangu¬ 
lar  lights  in  the  upper  sash  and  eight  in  the 
lower  are  the  thing.  And  “Newcastle  glass” 
while  of  a  thin  brittleness  would  at  least  en¬ 
able  one  to  view  the  outer  world  with  less  dis¬ 
tortion  than  the  “Phial  glass”  that  is  cheaper. 

Cupboards  and  cups  .  .  .  panels  and  pots! 
Was  there  no  end  to  the  things  that  went  into 
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a  house?  Reckon  it  might  be  well  to  question 
the  good  wife  on  these.  Women  do  know  more 
about  such  things  than  men. 

Cornice,  interior  finish,  hardware.  The  car¬ 
penter  must  be  consulted  further  on  these 
items,  and  he  must  be  seen  at  once  and  told  to 
get  on  with  the  house  frame.  There  would  be  a 
few  questions  as  to  the  details  of  construction 
of  the  frame  but  none  at  all  regarding  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  use.  It  must  be  of  white  oak. 

Here  the  material  at  hand  in  the  forest  was 
in  line  with  the  English  tradition  and  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  structure,  built  in  accordance  with 
said  tradition  to  stand  under  the  traditional 
load  of  “cob”  or  brick  fill  and  slate,  would  be 
of  amazing  size  and  weight.  But  tradition  was 
not  the  sole  reason  and  excuse  for  this  massive¬ 
ness  of  frame  in  New  England  for,  as  an  early 
builder  had  exclaimed,  “There  comes  winds 
here  that  would  blow  the  top  off  o’  hell.  We 
need  weight  in  the  houses  to  hold  ’em  down.” 


[January  27,  1949] 

When  April  tinges  the  fields  and  woods  with 
green  the  timbers  of  the  frame  are  ready.  The 
men  of  the  broad-ax  and  the  chisel  are  proud 
of  their  work.  Sills,  joined  at  the  corners  with 
mortise-and-tenon,  rest  on  the  foundations;  the 
first  floor  joists  are  in  place.  The  masons  have 
laid  the  hearthstones,  built  the  fireplaces  and 
carried  the  chimney  stack  up  to  receive  the 
second  story  girts. 

At  their  stations  are  the  sturdy  two-story 
posts,  flared  to  a  full  15  inches  where  they  are 
to  support  the  girts  and  plates.  The  “summer- 
trees,”  dovetailed  to  anchor  into  the  girts  and 
notched  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  joists,  are 
nearby.  These  great  beams,  measuring  over  14 
inches  across,  are  straight  grained  and  true. 
They  have  been  well  seasoned  for,  flat  side 
down,  they  will  span  the  distance  from  end 
girt  to  chimney  girt  and  must  carry  without 
sagging  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  load.  On 
the  under  sides  they  have  been  carefully  fin¬ 


ished  with  the  broad-ax  and  chamfered  at  the 
corners,  for  their  full  width  will  be  exposed  to 
view  and  must  not  appear  unattractive. 

Awaiting  the  word  to  begin  the  raising  are 
the  “joiners,”  the  “masons,”  their  apprentices 
and  as  many  of  the  neighborhood  folk  as  can 
give  time  from  their  own  pressing  tasks.  A  yoke 
of  oxen  stand  by.  Strong  and  steady  are  they, 
and  smart.  With  the  beasts  are  the  drivers.  To 
one  side,  the  owner  erect  and  eager  converses 
in  low  tones  with  the  master  carpenter.  With  a 
last  and  louder  remark  which  causes  a  stir  of 
anticipation  in  the  group,  the  latter  steps  away 
and  with  a  wave  of  the  arm  and  a  shout,  “Clap 
’er  up,  men,”  the  work  is  under  way. 

The  posts  are  reared  to  their  full  height  upon 
the  sills  and  the  girts  are  raised  into  position, 
snugged  into  their  joinings  and  secured  with 
stout  oak  pegs.  The  front  and  end  girts  extend 
about  three  inches  beyond  the  face  line  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  posts,  for  here  the  posts  have 
been  hewn  away  to  give  a  slight  overhang  to 
the  second  story.  This  will  give  protection  to 
the  first  floor  window  heads  and,  although  of 
common  occurence  in  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
will  be  rather  a  distinction  in  the  far  hills  of 
Norwalk.  The  plates  go  up  to  be  joined  with 
the  top  girts  upon  the  posts.  They  will  seat  the 
rafters. 

The  roughly  squared  “common”  rafters  go 
up  in  pairs  and  are  put  together  at  the  ridge 
with  a  tenon  joint  and  peg.  At  the  foot  they 
are  joined  with  the  rear  plate  of  the  main  frame 
on  a  double-notched  seat  and  secured  with  a 
stout  wooden  pin  called  a  “tree-nail.”  A  separ¬ 
ate  set  of  rafters,  extending  from  this  rear  plate 
down  to  the  lean-to  plate,  are  put  in  place  to 
carry  the  “break-neck”  roof  at  the  back  down 
to  the  ceiling  level  of  the  first  floor. 

The  last  pair  of  rafters  rises  into  place  and 
is  brought  together  at  the  ridge.  With  a  whoop 
and  a  flourish  of  the  mallet  the  peg  is  driven 
home.  The  highest  point  of  the  framing  has 
been  completed.  Activity  ceases  and  the  men 
stretch  themselves  erect  and  look  expectantly 
about.  Their  questing  gaze  is  not  disappointed, 
for  from  a  nearby  copse  emerges  the  master 
carpenter,  a  slender  young  cedar  in  his  grasp. 


The  Benedict-Eels-Thatcher  House  in  a  Neglected  Period 


As  he  comes  forward  he  holds  it  high  with  a 
shout,  “Here  we  are.” 

At  the  building  he  attaches  the  small  green 
tree  to  a  line  and  up  it  goes  to  the  topmost  peak 
of  the  rafters  where,  pointing  skyward  it  is 
made  fast.  There,  tip  swaying  with  the  breeze, 
it  can  be  seen  from  all  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside.  And,  according  to  legendary  lore,  the 
wood  sprites,  seeing,  will  know  that  they  will 
be  welcome  to  the  hearth  of  those  who  will 
come  to  dwell  among  them  and  be  not  resent¬ 
ful  of  the  intrusion.  For  these  elfenfolk  who 
haunt  the  hills  and  the  wilds  can  be  helpful  or 
mischievous,  or  even  malicious,  and  their  good 
will  is  earnestly  besought.  If  the  work  has  thus 
far  gone  forward  without  hitch  or  halt,  it 
means  that  they  are  well  disposed  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  will  come  gaily  troop¬ 
ing  to  the  repast  that  will  now  be  spread  for 
the  refreshment  of  all  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  raising  and  the  joining  of  the  heavy  tim¬ 
bers. 

As  the  men  come  from  the  work  to  join  in 
the  feasting  and  merry-making  they  turn  to 
admire  their  creation,  this  massive  frame  of 


simple  line  and  shining  newness.  A  work  of  art 
and  ingenuity  faithful  to  the  reason  for  its 
being;  a  structure  soul-statisfying  in  its  mani¬ 
fest  adequacy,  it  is  truly  worthy  of  their  un¬ 
spoken  adoration. 

Other  days;  and  the  sound  of  the  saw  and 
the  hammer  echoes  through  the  hills.  The 
builder  and  his  men  go  on  with  the  work  at 
which  they  are  skilled  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  noises  that  they  love  so  well.  The  masons 
carry  the  square  of  the  chimney  stack  above 
the  ridge  and  the  slender  purlins,  spaced  about 
12  inches  on  center,  are  spiked  to  the  rafters. 

Outside  the  New  Haven  colony  it  was  usual 
to  employ  stout  purlins  halved  into  the  rafters 
to  stiffen  the  roof  construction  and  receive  the 
roofing  boards,  but  it  has  been  reasoned  that, 
as  the  roof  has  not  to  carry  the  traditional  load 
of  slate  but  the  much  lighter  shingle,  it  need 
not  be  of  such  great  strength,  and  that  the 
small,  flat  purlins  (lls  ins.  by  3  ins.)  nailed  top¬ 
side  the  rafters  will  fulfill  all  requirements. 
Like  reasoning  has  also  eliminated  collar 
beams.  This  system  has  been  tried  before,  pro¬ 
bably  as  early  as  1690  in  the  Moulthrop  house 
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over  New  Haven  way  (East  Haven)  and  has 
proven  successful,  but  is  as  yet  exceptional. 

Studs  are  set  and  secured  in  the  mortises  and 
notches  prepared  for  them  in  the  horizontal 
timbers.  When  the  window  frames  and  the 
door  frames  are  in  place  the  outer  walls  and 
the  roof  are  covered-in.  At  the  first  story  over¬ 
hang  a  hand  planed  moulding  of  rather  flat 
profile  is  placed  to  soften  the  angle.  At  the 
eaves  the  12  inch  rafter  ends  are  boarded  in  to 
form  a  simple  box  cornice. 

When  the  building  is  weather-tight,  wide 
boards  of  oak,  come  by  ox  cart  from  James 
Brown’s  mill  which  he  has  just  purchased  from 
its  builders,  John  and  Matthew  Seymour,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  “Norruck”  river,  go 
down  on  the  floor  beams  and  are  nailed 
through  with  wrought  nails.  Below-stairs  the 
flooring  is  underlaid  along  the  joints  with  nar¬ 
row  strips  beveled  into  the  joists  and  flush  with 
them  on  their  upper  sides.  On  to  the  studs  and 
on  to  the  ceiling  joists,  between  the  girts  and 
the  summers,  are  nailed  hand  split  oak  lath  to 
receive  the  plaster.  On  the  chimney  side  and 
where  space  saving  is  desirable  and  protection 
against  cold  unnecessary  partitions  will  be 
panelled. 

Now  the  masons  move  in  to  plaster  the  walls 
and  ceilings.  The  lime  used  in  the  work  has 
come  from  Norwalk  where  it  is  burnt  from  oys¬ 
ter  shells  found  conveniently  mounded  at 
several  points  along  the  shore.  The  first,  or 
brown,  coat  of  mortar  must  needs  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  heavy  one,  as  the  split  lath  are  not 
of  uniform  thickness  and  in  places  the  grain 
stands  out  prominently.  A  wavy  roughness 
characterizes  the  white  finish,  which  is  grayed 
and  speckled  with  the  charred  fragments  of 
the  shells. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  Deacon  John  in 
conference  with  the  good  wife  and  the  carpen¬ 
ter  have  decided  on  the  design  and  quality  of 
the  stairs,  interior  doors,  wainscoting,  cup¬ 
boards  and  other  “furnishings”  for  the  new 
home. 

In  the  best  room  it  will  be  pleasing  to  have 
panelling  composed  of  bevelled,  rectangular, 
white  wood  panels  secured  in  place  by  rails 


and  stiles  moulded  with  the  half-arch  and 
dowelled  at  the  intersections.  A  bolection 
moulding  of  symmetrical  contour,  broad  and 
bold  but  with  a  refined  elaboration  of  profile 
counteracting  the  heaviness,  to  run  at  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  opening,  will  set  off  the  trim 
fireplace  of  English  brick.  Four  horizontal 
panels  smaller  than  the  others,  two  rather  long 
and  two  nearly  square,  will  add  to  the  effect 
of  modest  elegance.  A  cupboard  of  quaint 
beauty  will  grace  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
room;  a  repository  for  the  smaller  heirlooms 
and  other  subjects  treasured  for  their  “artistic” 
or  sentimental  value. 

The  keeping  room,  like  the  best  room,  is  to 
be  panelled  on  the  chimney  side  and  in  like 
manner.  Here,  however,  a  greater  simplicity 
is  the  order.  The  bolection  moulding  will  be 
less  elaborate  and  there  will  be  one  large  panel 
of  a  single  piece  above  the  fireplace.  This  panel 
will  be  two  feet,  three  inches  high  and  five  feet 
wide.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  neither  crack 
nor  curl  when  the  first  fires  roar  up  the  chim¬ 
ney.  A  cupboard  quite  like  the  one  in  the  best 
room  will  adorn  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
room.  Here,  clover-leaf  shelves  will  display 
“company  china.”  choice  glassware  and  other 
articles  for  use  only  on  appropriate  occasions. 

The  kitchen,  a  room  15  feet  by  11  feet  four 
inches,  more  or  less,  will  be  wainscoted  on 
its  fireplace  and  bedroom  sides  with  beaded 
white-wood  boards  halved  together  at  the 
joints  and  standing  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A 
batten  door  made  up  of  boards  to  match  will 
open  to  the  bedroom  at  the  north. 

Sufficient  cupboard  space  there  must  be. 
Shelves  in  the  milk  room  will  hold  many  of  the 
pots  and  pans  not  frequently  used  and  some 
will  hang  always  from  the  hooks  and  trammels 
of  the  fireplace.  Others  will  repose  on  the 
broad  hearths  or  rest  in  company  with  the 
firearms  on  pegs  along  the  wall  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  breast.  But  a  plain  cupboard  in  the  kitchen 
for  dry  foodstuff,  spices  and  such,  and  for  croc¬ 
kery,  pewter  and  cutlery  of  everyday  use  is 
a  necessary  convenience. 

“Well,  now,  I  reckon  that  takes  care  of  about 
the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of  our  dwelling 
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house.  And  it  is  high  time  that  thought  be  put 
upon  the  less  interesting  but  indispensable 
outbuildings.” 

A  few  definite  instructions  as  to  location,  size 
and  shape  will  suffice  for  the  barn.  It  should  be 
not  far  from  the  house  to  the  north,  as  this 
situation  will  have  several  well-to-consider  ad¬ 
vantages.  Here  facing  the  south,  its  doors  will 
open  to  the  winter  sun  and  summer  breeze,  be 
protected  from  the  cold  north  wind  and  be  in 
view  and  hearing  from  the  house.  Here  it  can 
be  quickly  reached  when  icy  blasts  rush  blind¬ 
ing  snow  over  the  hills,  and  sounds  of  trouble 
among  the  horses  or  cattle  come  to  those  at 
the  house.  Near,  yes  .  .  .  but  not  so  near  that 
the  prevailing  summer  breeze  will  fail  to  waft 
the  barnyard  odors  far  afield. 

As  with  the  house,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  barn.  Like  the  house 
it  will  be  framed  of  huge  oak  timbers,  joined 
and  pegged  at  sill,  girt  and  plate.  The  roof  will 
be  shingled.  The  walls  will  be  covered  with 
wide  white  pine  boards  of  a  single  length 
from  sill  to  plate. 

And  now,  last  and  least  but  no  less  essential, 
that  little  dependency  which  like  the  barn 
should  be  located  “so  near  and  yet  so  far.” 
This  small  building  must  be  constructed  as 
stoutly  and  as  tightly  as  its  larger  associates, 
for  it  too  must  stand  against  time  and  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Its  frame  shall  be  of  squared  stuff,  snug¬ 
ly  joined.  It  shall  be  shingled  without  and 
plastered  within  to  make  it  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable  in  windy  weather.  Perhaps  beside  the 
kitchen  garden,  screened  by  vine  and  bush, 
will  be  the  best  place  for  this  .  .  .  e-er  .  .  . 
little  mansion  house. 


[February  3 ,  1949] 

Came  a  day  when  the  house  was  finished,  the 
barn  and  other  outbuildings  completed.  A 
well  had  been  dug  and  stoned  up,  the  door- 
yards  graded  and  soil  turned  in  the  garden 
spot.  No  doubt  the  woodshed  was  filled  with 
good  oak  logs  and  kindling  from  the  short 


pieces  of  lumber  left  by  the  carpenters.  An 
excusable  pride  mingled  with  his  more  kindly 
feelings  as  Deacon  John  gazed  upon  this  “faire 
establishment.” 

On  February  27,  1726,  “John  Benedick,  Jr.” 
conveyed  to  “John  Benedick,  3rd,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  paternal  love  and  affection,”  the 
Mansion  House  he  had  built  for  him,  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  to  be  the  progenitor  of  many 
generations  of  Canaan  Parish  and  New  Canaan 
Benedicts. 

Came  another  spring.  On  a  day,  kith  and  kin 
from  round  and  about  gathered  to  install  pro¬ 
perly  the  young  couple  in  their  new  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  and  formalities  of  the 
time.  Not  the  least  of  these  ceremonies  was 
the  planting  of  the  “bride  and  groom  trees,” 
two  young  sugar  maples,  close  by  either  side 
of  the  front  walk.  Other  dooryard  tree  there 
would  be  but  these  two  as  they  grew  with  the 
years  to  arch  their  branches  overhead  would 
stand  always  as  a  symbol  of  wishes  and  hopes 
for  a  long,  united  life  of  peace  and  many  bless- 
ings. 

But  these  good  wishes  were  not  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  this  home  for  this  hopeful  young  man 
and  his  wife,  Dinah.  Whatever  their  fortune, 
kind  or  ill,  they  were  destined  to  dwell  but 
briefly  in  this  house.  For  reasons  that  we  may 
assume  were  good  and  sufficient,  John  Bene¬ 
dick,  3rd,  sold  his  home  place  to  Benjamin 
Gregory  for  the  sum  of  240  pounds,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,1728. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  towns  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford, 
finding  the  lands  by  the  shore  well  occupied, 
had  made  homes  for  themselves  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  north.  By  1725,  a  scattered  settle¬ 
ment  had  come  into  being  on  the  broad  ridges 
and  along  the  streams  of  what  is  now  New 
Canaan.  By  1730,  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  express  formally  to 
the  mother  towns  the  “inconveniences”  (the 
trails  were  bad  and  the  climate  severe)  they 
had  long  suffered  by  being  forced  to  journey 
so  far  to  worship,  and  in  1731  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  a  new  society. 

A  minister  was  needed  and  John  Eells  of 
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Milford  (Yale,  1724)  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  up  the  work  in  the  newly  organized  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish.  It  was  then  necessary  to  acquire  a 
house  of  some  dignity  as  a  “settlement”  for  the 
pastor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  matter.  Evidently,  of  those  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time,  our  Mansion  House  on  the 
Clapboard  Hills  seemed  best  to  fill  the  bill,  for 
by  deed  dated  October  7,  1732,  this  property 
was  conveyed  to  Ebenezer  Carter  and  John 
Benedict  of  said  parish  committee,  or  society, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  sum  of  260  pounds, 
current  money.  They  in  turn,  on  June  20,  1733, 
conveyed  the  property  to  John  Eells,  “for  the 
consideration  that  John  Eells  do  settle  in  said 
parish,  as  minister  to  ye  people  therein.” 

Thereafter,  for  over  50  years  this  house  was 
the  home  of  the  colorful  John  Eells,  a  man  of 
learning,  piety  and  as  great  imagination.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Anna,  in  1736,  he 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Moses  Comstock, 
and  their  union  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Although  his  pastorate  endured 
less  than  eight  years  owing  to  eccentricities 
deemed  improper  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
he  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death  in 
1785. 

Twice  told  are  the  tales  and  legends  of  him 
and  his  time  and  many  of  them  are  associated 
with  this  old  house.  While  these  are  admittedly 
outside  the  scope  of  this  chronicle,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  has  become  what  we  may  lightly 
term  a  “classic,”  and  seems  as  much  a  part  of 
the  house  as  the  red  paint  that  once  embel¬ 
lished  its  shingles,  cannot  with  any  justification 
be  omitted. 

As  the  story  goes,  a  couple  came  in  a  thunder 
storm  to  the  house  of  Priest  Eells  to  be  married. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  the  minister  had 
retired.  From  an  upper  window  he  inquired 
who  was  there  and  what  was  wanted.  Learning 
that  the  couple  wished  to  be  joined  in  holy 
matrimony,  he  shouted  above  the  roar  of  the 
storm:  “Come  over  under  this  window  here 
and  I’ll  marry  you.” 

When  they  presented  themselves  below,  he 
remarked  that  it  was  customary  on  such  an 
occasion  to  make  a  prayer,  but  it  was  nothing 


essential,  also  to  sing  a  hymn,  but  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  essential.  Then  directing  them  to  join 
hands  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  ceremony 
in  the  following  lyric  style: 

“Under  this  window,  in  stormy  weather 
I  join  this  man  and  woman  together; 

Let  none  but  Him  who  made  this  thunder, 
E’er  part  these  married  two  asunder.” 

The  marriage  having  been  thus  solemnized, 
the  bridegroom  is  said  to  have  remarked  in 
turn:  “It  is  customary  on  such  an  occasion  to 
pay  a  dollar,  but  it  is  nothing  essential.  Good 
night.” 

What  changes  came  to  our  Mansion  House 
during  the  long  and  eventful  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Eells  can  be  only  surmised.  Probably  there 
was  no  noticeable  alteration  in  the  structure, 
and  except  for  the  weathering  of  the  exterior 
little  change  in  its  appearance.  At  his  death, 
in  1785,  the  property  came  into  the  possession 
of  Stephen  Fitch  who  ten  years  later  sold  it  to 
Ebenezer  Carter,  the  great-grandson  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  land. 

Ebenezer  Carter,  3rd,  with  his  helpmeet, 
Rhoda,  made  his  home  here  on  the  ancestral 
acres  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  here  they 
raised  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters. 
In  view  of  their  numerous  offspring,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  during  the  earlier 
years  of  their  occupancy  they  felt  the  need  of 
greater  living  space,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  sometime  during  these  years  they  in¬ 
creased  the  height  and  depth  of  the  lean-to. 
This  was  accomplished  by  erecting  a  new  rear 
wall  farther  back  and  running  new  rafters  of 
a  single  length  on  the  longer  slope.  These  could 
not  rest  on  the  plate  of  the  main  house  frame 
and  so  were  blocked  up  from  it  with  short 
pieces  set  vertically.  Also  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  position  of  the  ridge  in  order  again 
to  equalize  the  pitches. 

Probably  at  the  time  of  this  rather  extensive 
alteration,  new  window  frames  and  sash,  of 
six  lights  each,  were  put  in  and  a  new  front 
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door  frame  with  double  sidelights  installed. 
Probably  at  this  time  the  house  was  shingled 
with  hand  riven  white-pine  shingles  in  various 
widths  and  averaging  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  exposed  around  13  inches  to  the  weath¬ 
er  and  secured  with  wrought  nails. 

And,  possibly,  that  portico  of  slender  col¬ 
umns  and  narrow  seats  was  added  at  the  front 
entrance.  However,  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 
that  it  remained  for  the  son,  Thomas  Carter, 
who  inherited  the  place,  to  make  this  addition 
at  the  insistence  of  several  or  all  of  the  nine 
daughters  that  graced  his  household.  Thomas 
Carter  lived  here  with  his  family  until  1855, 
when  he  sold  to  James  Tournier. 

James  Tournier,  and  after  him  his  son,  with 
their  families,  dwelt  here  for  three  score  and 
ten  years,  until  the  tragic  death  of  the  younger 
James  in  1925. 

In  all  probability,  it  was  sometime  during 


the  occupancy  of  the  Tourniers  that  the  old 
house  was  “modernized.”  The  great  chimney 
stack  with  its  fireplaces  and  oven  were  re¬ 
moved  and  the  stack  replaced  by  “a  rather 
flimsy  affair.”  The  bay  was  enlarged  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  hallway  and  a  straight  stairway  installed. 
The  fireplace  openings  were  boarded  up  and 
these  and  the  panelling  in  the  front  rooms 
were  covered  with  muslin  and  the  more  fash¬ 
ionable  wallpaper.  The  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  beams  and  posts  were  lathed  and  plastered 
and  papered  to  hide  their  honest  nakedness.  A 
new  “stoop”  of  less  graceful  detail  was  added 
and  the  house  painted  red. 

In  the  autumn  of  1926,  the  place  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Miss  Mabel  Thatcher,  the  present 
owner,  whose  lineage  goes  back  to  the  settlers 
of  New  Canaan’s  mother  towns  of  Norwalk 
and  Stamford.  As  faithfully  as  possible  she  re¬ 
produced  the  original  chimney  stack  and  fire- 
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places  and  restored  the  chimney  bay  and  stair¬ 
case.  Fortunately,  the  original  hearth  stones 
and  all  of  the  chimney  stones  and  bricks  were 
found  on  the  place  mid  a  tangle  of  brush  and 
briers.  And  (believe  it  or  not)  the  old  stair  rail 
and  wainscot  were  discovered  in  the  cellar, 
nailed  beside  the  cellar  steps. 

A  new  kitchen  and  pantry  were  added  in  an 
ell  at  the  south-west  corner  so  that  the  old 
kitchen  might  remain  as  it  was.  Unfortunately 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  at  this  time  an  old 
milk  room  that  had  been  added  under  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  lean-to  roof.  As  restored,  the 
kitchen  fireplace  is  two  feet  deep,  four  feet 
high  and  six  feet  wide.  The  old  hearth  stone, 
its  surface  worn  smooth  and  uneven  through 
the  years,  measures  seven  feet,  seven  inches  in 
length.  The  original  crane  with  its  pot  hooks 
and  trammels  was  found  on  the  place,  buried 
beneath  the  bricks  and  stones  of  the  chimney 
stack. 

Today,  approaching  by  the  front  path  be¬ 
tween  the  now  ancient  bride-and-groom  ma¬ 
ples,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  still  appears  a  tall 
house  and  of  good  proportions.  The  front  en¬ 
trance  has  been  reconstructed  by  Miss  That¬ 
cher  with  a  feeling  for  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
facade.  The  door,  whether  or  not  the  original, 
is  very  old  and  is  hung  on  shouldered  iron  pegs 
with  wrought  “strap-angle”  hinges  with 
“snakehead”  terminations.  Of  “cross  and  bible” 
design,  it  is  made  up  of  six  bevelled  panels  in 
moulded  stiles  and  rails.  It  is  six  feet  one-half 


inch  high,  three  feet  one-half  inch  wide  and  is 
in  places  less  than  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
thick. 

The  window  sashes  are  not  old  but,  excepting 
for  the  details  of  construction  and  the  quality 
of  the  glass,  they  must  be  quite  like  the  original 
in  appearance.  The  blinds  are  an  addition.  As 
for  the  shingles,  those  on  the  front  are  neither 
new  nor  old;  those  on  the  north  wall  are  sup¬ 
posedly  from  “way  back.”  Those  on  the  south 
wall  date  back  to  the  restoration  by  Miss 
Thatcher,  at  which  time  they  replaced  clap¬ 
boards  of  a  recent  period.  On  the  shingles  of 
the  north  wall  are  two  crudely  carved,  roughly 
circular,  signs  or  symbols.  No  doubt  the  house 
was  thus  adorned  to  protect  it  and  its  occu¬ 
pants  from  plague  or  pestilence,  or  the  evil 
spirits. 

“I  shall  place  a  cross  within  a  circle 
and  no  harm  shall  come  to  this  house.” 

Miss  Thatcher  has  restored  the  panelling 
and  the  plastering  of  the  interior,  and  waxed 
the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  beams  and  posts 
to  a  glowing  umber. 

Furnished  throughout  with  rare  old  pieces 
and  other  smaller  articles  of  appropriate  anti¬ 
quity,  our  Mansion  House  on  the  Clapboard 
Hills  is  to  this  day  worthy  of  our  veneration. 
All  credit  to  the  one  who  has  done  so  much  to 
preserve  for  us  our  precious  heritage. 


THE  COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRA 


Marian  McMullen  Rowand,  Author  Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[February  10,  1949 ] 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  New  Canaan  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  came  into  being,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  was  3,800,  the  first  World  War 


was  just  over  and  the  young  men  coming  home 
were  then,  as  now,  looking  for  refreshment 
and  rest. 
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Among  the  first  of  the  men  to  return  from 
overseas  was  Berrain  R.  Shute,  a  musically 
gifted  home  town  boy  who  had  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York.  With  the  memory  fresh  in  his  mind  of 
what  music  had  meant  to  the  men  in  service, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  community  orches¬ 
tra,  a  musical  organization  in  which  all  those 
able  to  play,  service  men  and  townspeople, 
adults  and  children,  might  meet  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  the  creation  of  something  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  value  to  the  community. 

His  idea  found  ready  acceptance  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  far-seeing  people  and  in  the 
fall  of  1918  the  first  meeting  was  held,  on  the 
lawn  of  the  home  of  Miss  Katherine  Rogers, 
president,  pro  tern.  The  New  Canaan  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  took  form  that  afternoon.  It 
was  a  small  group,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
people,  and  included,  besides  Miss  Rogers, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dye,  first  president  of  the  organ¬ 


ization;  Berrain  R.  Shute,  first  conductor; 
Charles  Hayne,  first  treasurer,  and  Miss  Ruth 
A.  Child,  who  in  1922,  when  Mrs.  Dye  left  for 
a  trip  around  the  world,  became  president  and 
held  that  office  until  1935  when  other  duties 
forced  her  to  resign. 

This  small  group  of  founders  formulated  the 
aims  that  are  being  followed  today:  to  give  to 
the  community  the  best  music  within  its 
powers,  to  provide  ensemble  training  for  those 
desiring  its  pleasures  and  benefits,  and  to  aid 
in  musical  education  through  scholarships. 

Under  Mrs.  Dye’s  untiring  skill  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  many  people  quickly  became  interested 
and  funds  were  raised  for  maintenance  and 
scholarships.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Shute  had 
gathered  together  a  group  of  musicians  eager 
to  play. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  once  written  by  Mr. 
Shute:  “There  were  two  or  three  men  with 
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army  band  experience  who  were  much  in¬ 
terested.  Charles  Ogden  and  Paul  Ziesmer  for 
instance,  and  several  school  graduates  who 
had  enjoyed  the  school  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Bailey  so  much  that  they  welcomed  the  idea 
most  joyously. 

“Besides,  there  were  grown-ups  who  were 
only  too  glad  of  a  chance  to  play.  The  town 
most  generously  allowed  us  the  use  of  the 
town  hall  for  rehearsals  and  concerts,  and  we 
started  off  with  nearly  30  members. 

“In  those  first  years  we  were  very  generously 
helped  by  Dr.  Perry  Dickie  and  D.  S.  Bennett 
who  not  only  showed  their  interest  by  play¬ 
ing  in  the  orchestra  but  who  also  gave  music 
and  instruments  .  .  .  John  Thatcher,  too, 
gave  money  and  showed  much  interest  .  .  . 
Later  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  and  the  Community  School  opened 
their  doors  to  the  orchestra  when  the  demands 
on  the  town  hall  by  others  began  to  make  re¬ 
gular  rehearsals  there  impossible.” 

The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  New  Canaan 
Community  Orchestra  was  given  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1919.  The  soloists  were  Anthony  Col- 
cone,  violin,  Miss  Genevieve  Stevens,  cornet, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Wilkins,  contralto.  The  first 
number  to  be  played  in  public  on  that  occasion 
was  the  Coronation  March,  by  Kretschmer. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Violins,  Anthony  Colcone,  Joseph  O’¬ 
Neil,  George  Bolton,  Marjorie  Scofield,  Jesse 
Shutes,  Mrs.  George  Everett,  Miss  Wood,  Mur¬ 
iel  Bowles,  Rose  Knapp,  Abraham  Cohen, 
Martin  O’Shaughnessy,  Allan  Catto,  Stella 
Knoble,  Stella  Bruno,  Hilda  Blockman,  Kath¬ 
erine  Cody.  Viola:  John  Douglas,  Segbert 
Brinckerhoff;  flute,  Herman  Macdonald;  cor¬ 
nets:  William  O’Shaugnessy,  Genevieve  Stev¬ 
ens;  oboe,  Charles  Ogden;  clarinet,  Leon  Seaf; 
French  horn,  Mabel  Seaf;  trombone,  Walter 
Miller;  drums,  George  Hoffman;  piano,  Mrs. 
R.  L.  White. 

During  the  season  of  1924-1925  Mr.  Shute 
was  obliged  to  be  away  and  Robert  T.  Bailey, 
then  director  of  music  in  the  New  Canaan 
public  schools,  took  over  for  a  year  as  conduc¬ 
tor.  In  1926,  Mr.  Shute  was  finally  called  away 


to  establish  the  chair  of  music  at  Hamilton 
College  and  he  continues  to  fill  that  position 
with  great  distinction. 

Ray  H.  Harrington,  Mus.B.,  of  Greenwich, 
became  conductor  of  the  New  Canaan  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  upon  Mr.  Shute’s  departure 
from  New  Canaan  in  1926  and  continued  until 
1935  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  O’¬ 
Shaugnessy,  the  present  conductor  of  both  the 
New  Canaan  Community  Orchestra  and  the 
Junior  Division,  which  was  founded  in  1928. 

From  the  first,  many  distinguished  artists 
took  an  interest  in  the  amateur  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  which  was  building  up  in  this  then 
small  town  and  were  generous  in  giving  of  their 
art  through  benefits  for  the  New  Canaan  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra.  Among  early  participants 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hadley,  Felix  Sal- 
mond,  cellist,  Frances  Callow,  harpist,  Frank 
Sheridan,  pianist,  Mary  Perry  King  and  her 
group  of  dancers,  and  Bliss  Carman,  poet. 

In  more  recent  years  there  have  been  Helen 
Oleheim,  Metropolitan  star;  Renee  LeRoy, 
famous  flautist;  Frank  La  Forge,  noted  pianist- 
composer-teacher,  and  many  others.  Fritz 
Kreisler  and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  have  spo¬ 
ken  their  appreciation  of  the  community  music 
which  the  New  Canaan  orchestra  has  provided. 

When,  in  1928,  the  New  Canaan  Community 
Orchestra  had  developed  musically  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  very  young  people  of  the  town, 
the  Junior  Division  was  founded  under  Wil¬ 
liam  O’Shaugnessy,  conductor.  Here  the  young 
people  play  the  same  type  of  fine  music  as 
the  senior  orchestra,  give  their  own  concerts 
and,  once  a  year,  a  joint  one  with  the  senior 
orchestra.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
November  17,  1932,  issue  of  the  Advertiser 
written  by  the  late  L.  D.  Rowand,  always  a 
champion  of  the  orchestras  and  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  will  per¬ 
haps  best  tell  the  story  of  the  warmth  with 
which  the  community  encouraged  the  efforts 
of  the  orchestra. 

“Music  as  interpreted  by  the  New  Canaan  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  Tuesday  evening  in  the  first  of 
its  series  of  1932-33  was  music  that  long  has  had  a 
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place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  speak  of  what  the  Community  Orchestra  did  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  it  in  the  future.  New  Canaan  should  and  does 
feel  in  accord  with  the  organization  which  is  doing 
so  much  culturally  in  this  town  and  there  is  no 
organization  within  the  community  for  which  there 
is  a  greater  spirit  of  friendliness  than  the  orchestra. 

“It  has  journeyed  through  the  years  toward  a 
goal  which  we  all  realize  is  not  achieved.  It  never 
will  be  reached  because  it  is  far  beyond  the  horizon 
and  stretches  beyond  the  years.  It  is  to  bring  to 
our  town  and  its  people  good  music,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it  to  foster  it,  not  with  a  force  behind  it  but 
because  the  people  want  it.  There  is  no  compulsion 
about  the  Community  Orchestra.  It  seeks  to  attain 
its  end  as  it  should  be  reached,  through  a  genuine 
and  abiding  love  for  music.  It  will  continue  to  reach 
out  for  generations  to  come. 

“Those  who  have  heard  and  watched  the  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  in  rehearsal  have  commented 
many  times  upon  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 
Here  we  have  a  group  of  musicians  of  a  high  grade 
of  attainment  which  is  made  up  of  friendly  spirits. 
The  rehearsals  are  joyous  gatherings  of  lovers  of 
music  who  are  in  attendance  not  because  they  are 
forced  by  pressure  of  circumstances  to  be  there 
but  because  they  want  to  be  there  and  that  makes 
for  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  rehearsals  and  is 
reflected  when  concerts  are  held. 

“That  is  the  spirit  which  is  noted  in  the  Junior 
Community  Orchestra,  which  we  soon  are  to  hear 
in  concert.  Youngsters  in  whom  there  is  the  same 
love  for  good  music  as  is  found  in  the  older  group, 
meeting  regularly,  many  of  them  giving  up  other 
pleasures,  some  of  them  genuinely  sacrificing  some¬ 
thing  in  order  to  be  part  of  the  junior  organization. 
Under  careful  and  loving  guiding  hands  the  young¬ 
er  group  is  marching  toward  the  same  goal  as  that 
toward  which  the  senior  orchestra  is  facing,  each 
within  itself  striving,  and  succeeding,  in  bringing 
into  our  town  and  into  our  homes  and  hearts  a 
love  for  music  which  is  said  to  be  disappearing 
in  many  communities.  While  such  organizations  as 
our  two  orchestras  continue,  the  muses  of  music 
need  have  no  fear  New  Canaan  will  desert  them. 

Until  1933  the  orchestras  were  supported  by 
the  sale  of  membership  concert  tickets  and 
benefits.  In  that  year  another  ideal  of  the 
organization  was  realized  when  all  conceits 
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by  both  orchestras  were  made  free  for  all  to 


enjoy,  and  that  policy  continues.  In  the  or¬ 
chestras  themselves  the  same  spirit  prevails; 
no  player  is  paid  to  play,  nor  are  players  asked 
to  pay  dues. 

Maintenance  of  the  New  Canaan  Commun¬ 
ity  Orchestra  and  the  Junior  Division,  scholar¬ 
ships,  conductor’s  salary,  music,  instruments, 
rental  of  rehearsal  and  concert  halls,  printing 
and  the  many  other  incidental  expenses  come 
from  memberships  in  the  association,  from  one 
dollar  up,  by  people  in  the  community  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  value  of  the  work,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  benefit. 

The  war  years  were  difficult,  but  the  orches¬ 
tra  association  kept  faith  with  the  23  members 
of  the  senior  orchestra  in  the  armed  services, 
many  of  whom  wrote  from  far  places  that  they 
hoped  the  orchestra  was  going  on  just  the  same 
and  that  their  places  would  be  waiting  for 
them  when  they  returned  home.  And  they 
were.  At  home,  almost  every  member  of  the 
orchestra  was  in  some  kind  of  defense  work 
but  they  found  time  and  strength  to  give  to 
music  for  the  refreshment  it  gave  them  and 
others.  They  journeyed  eagerly  to  Avon  Old 
Farms  to  play  for  the  blind  veterans  during 
the  war,  and  to  a  sanitarium  for  mental  pa¬ 
tients. 

The  young  people  of  the  Junior  Division, 
too,  displayed  the  same  loyal  spirit,  in  some 
cases  walking  many  miles  to  and  from  re¬ 
hearsals  when  no  other  transportation  was 
available,  doing  their  part  to  make  music  at 
home  for  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  armed 
services. 

Unlike  many  music  institutions,  perhaps, 
the  method  of  the  New  Canaan  Community 
Orchestra  Association  in  choosing  scholarship 
children  takes  into  account  the  personality  of 
the  child  as  well  as  his  talent.  Though  the  or¬ 
ganization  takes  great  pride  in  the  talented  chil¬ 
dren  it  has  helped  to  prepare  for  musical 
careers  it  is  no  less  proud  of  the  little  ones, 
often  without  anything  but  a  love  for  music, 
whose  lives  have  been  enriched  by  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Junior  Division. 

The  New  Canaan  Community  Orchestra 
and  the  Junior  Division  each  give  three  con- 


certs  a  season  in  New  Canaan.  In  addition, 
they  cooperate  with  other  New  Canaan  or¬ 
ganizations  whenever  they  can  be  helpful.  They 
have  played  at  the  invitation  of  other  towns  to 
stimulate  community  music  in  those  places  and 
the  senior  orchestra,  for  several  years,  has 
given  the  same  concerts  as  are  given  here,  at 
Stamford  Hall  for  the  pleasure  of  patients  and 
staff. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  has  long  pleaded  for 
more  amateur  community  music.  A  recent  wri¬ 
ter,  Antonio  Modarelli,  director  of  the  Char¬ 
leston  Symphony  Orchestra,  says,  “If  true  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  be  developed  these  communities 
must  establish  their  own  local  groups  fostering 
continuous  training  and  actual  participation 
in  the  arts.  They  must  develop  a  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  music  .  .  .  among  their  own 
citizenry  .  .  .  The  kind  of  organization  which 
is  right  for  a  city  of  five  million  population  is 
of  course  entirely  different  from  that  which  can 
be  had  in  a  community  of  five  thousand 
persons.  But  both  types  of  musical  organiza¬ 


tions  are  a  vital  part  of  our  national  cultural 
life  .  .  It  is  due  to  the  vision  of  a  short  30 
years  ago  and  the  help  of  many  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  that  the  New  Canaan  Community 
Orchestra  and  the  Junior  Division  have  been 
able  to  give  music  to  their  town  through  the 
pioneering  time  and  far  beyond. 

Upon  Miss  Child’s  resignation  in  1935  as 
president  of  the  New  Canaan  Community 
Orchestra  Association,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Rowand, 
who  had  been  vice  president  since  1928,  suc¬ 
ceeded  her.  The  present  officers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  follow: 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Rowand,  president;  Miss  Myra  Val¬ 
entine,  vice  president;  Miss  Marguerite  Suter,  sec¬ 
retary;  Mrs.  Robert  D.  White,  treasurer.  Directors: 
Dr.  Theodore  W.  Benedict,  Rev.  Loring  D.  Chase, 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Child,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Cody,  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Eddy,  II,  Willis  T.  Holt,  George  Low- 
man,  Dr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Walter  W.  Naum- 
burg,  Miss  Anne  L.  O’Shaughnessy,  and  musical 
conductor,  William  O’Shaughnessy. 


THE  NEW  CANAAN  BRANCH  LINE 


Richard  B.  Fant,  Author 


Melbourne  Brindle,  Artist 


[February  17,  1949 ] 


The  railroad  from  Stamford  to  New  Canaan 
is  strictly  homemade.  The  cost  was  $264,000 
and  you  wouldn  t  believe  New  Canaan  could 
raise  that  much  money  for  a  voluntary  project. 
Eighty-two  years  ago  it  did.  The  population 
can  only  have  been  a  few  thousand,  for  in  the 
hot  election  of  1868  the  vote  here  was  only 
304  for  Grant  and  233  for  Seymour. 

The  period  after  the  Civil  War  was  one  of 
business  expansion,  greenback  inflation,  and 
feverish  speculation.  In  the  victorious  North 


business  boomed,  and  the  conquest  of  the  West 
was  pushed  with  enthusiasm.  During  the  eight 
years  after  Appomattox  railway  mileage  of  the 
country  doubled;  30,000  miles  of  track  was 
laid  in  addition  to  the  1,800  miles  which  first 
spanned  the  continent. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Railroad  was  conceived.  Industrialization 
was  advancing  everywhere  and  New  Canaan 
had  to  have  a  railroad  if  she  was  to  follow  Nor¬ 
walk,  Stamford  and  other  places  round  about 
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Stock  Certificate  of  the  New  Canaan  Railroad 


in  becoming  a  rich  factory  town.  This  fervor 
got  the  railroad  built  and  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation  of  disillusionment  about  the 
factories. 

It  must  have  required  tremendous  effort  to 
raise  the  money  but  unfortunately  that  story 
was  not  recorded,  for  New  Canaan  had  no 
newspaper  then.  Dr.  T.  W.  Benedict  remem¬ 
bers  having  heard  his  uncle  say  that  J.  &  J. 
Benedict,  the  big  shoe  company,  invested 
$1,500,  considering  it  a  necessary  business  ex¬ 
pense  whether  or  not  the  railroad  ever  paid 
out.  Miss  Mary  H.  Travis  remembers  a  poor 
shoemaker  who  had  put  his  life  savings  of  $100 
in  the  stock. 

The  New  Canaan  Railroad  was  chartered  by 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1866.  Capital  was 
raised  in  the  form  of  seven  per  cent  first  mort¬ 


gage  bonds  and  $50  par  common  stock.  In 
1870,  the  earliest  records,  bonds  outstanding 
totaled  $75,756  and  stock  $164,000.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years  additional  bonds  were  created 
bringing  that  total  to  $99,878. 

Construction  was  begun  in  1867  and  the 
road  was  substantially  finished  in  a  year.  Cost 
approached  $30,000  a  mile,  which  is  high  even 
for  these  days.  Most  railroad  construction  in 
that  era  was  accompanied  by  a  little  graft  and 
some  with  a  lot,  so  that  all  the  money  paid  in 
didn’t  reach  the  road  bed.  The  record  is  blank 
in  this  regard  as  to  our  road  but  the  strictly 
local  nature  of  the  project  should  have  made 
large  pilfering  unlikely.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  obviously  an  expensive  road  to  build;  the 
unusual  amount  of  cut  and  fill  can  be  readily 
seen  today. 
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The  first  train  ran  on  July  4,  1868.  It  is  a  pity 
no  record  of  the  occasion  exists.  Legend  has  it 
that  Independence  Day  celebration  that  year 
was  extraordinarily  gay  and  that  the  custo¬ 
mary  booming  of  the  cannon  was  reinforced  by 
a  clanging  of  the  engine  bell  as  the  train  pulled 
to  a  stop  from  its  first  trip  up  the  line.  As  part 
of  the  day’s  celebration,  roundtrip  tickets  were 
sold  to  Stamford  for  eighty-five  cents. 

Frank  A.  Shutes,  popular  conductor  of  the 
Express  who  retired  a  few  years  ago,  has  des¬ 
cribed  the  original  train  as  a  single  car  on  the 
front  of  which  was  mounted  a  small  upright 
steam  engine.  The  rear  of  the  car  was  enclosed 
against  the  weather  and  provided  with  parallel 
benches  down  the  side  on  which  the  passen¬ 
gers  could  sit  facing  each  other. 

Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroad  Securities  does 
not  mention  the  New  Canaan  Railroad  until 
1870  but  at  that  time  the  equipment  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  one  locomotive  and  one  passenger 
car  and  the  track  as  consisting  of  8.26  miles 
main  line  and  .34  miles  of  siding,  all  of  50 
pound  rail.  A  time  table  published  in  the  first 
issue  of  New  Canaan’s  first  newspaper,  the 
Era,  on  October  3,  1868,  called  for  six  round 
trips  a  day.  The  trip  to  Stamford  was  scheduled 
at  26  minutes  while  the  return  took  30  minutes. 

Dr.  Samuel  St.  John  was  the  prime  mover  in 
organizing  the  railroad.  He  was  a  lawyer,  geo¬ 
logist  and  chemist  and  a  professor  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  New  Canaan.  With 
him  was  associated  his  friend,  Dr.  Willard  S. 
Parker,  greatest  surgeon  of  the  day  for  whom 
the  hospital  of  that  name  in  New  York  stands 
as  a  memorial. 

They  were  among  the  town’s  first  commuters 
who  had  to  take  the  Ridgefield  stage  to  Stam¬ 
ford  landing,  thence  by  sailboat  to  New  York 
or  else  had  a  long  walk  to  Stamford  station  and 
a  local  train  all  the  way.  Besides  them  the  orig¬ 
inal  directors  were:  Sellick  F.  St.  John,  Ste¬ 
phen  Hoyt,  Joseph  B.  Hoyt,  Joseph  D.  Warren, 
Andrew  K.  Comstock,  Alex  Law  and  William 
E.  Raymond. 

Dr.  St.  John  was  president;  William  St.  John, 
treasurer;  Noah  W.  Hoyt,  secretary;  F .  E. 


Weed,  ticket  seller  and  freight  agent.  During 
the  life  of  the  company  there  were  some  re¬ 
signations  and  deaths  and  the  following  served 
as  replacements  for  varying  lengths  of  time: 
A.  S.  Comstock,  W.  G.  Webb,  C.  G.  Child,  G. 
F.  Lockwood,  S.  P.  St.  John. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Era  on  October  3, 
1868,  an  article  told  of  an  inspection  trip  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  train  made  the  journey  in  12 
minutes.  The  fine  smooth  road  bed  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  glowing  terms.  Next  to  it  appeared 
a  big  advertisement  for  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stating  in 
bold  type  that  800  miles  was  now  completed 
and  steel  would  reach  the  Pacific  in  ’69! 

Traffic  was  disappointing  from  the  first. 
Results  for  1870  show  gross  revenues  of  $15,- 
598  and  an  operating  deficit  of  $5,012.  As  for 
the  two  previous  years,  Poor’s  says  laconically 
“expenses  have  hitherto  exceeded  receipts.” 
The  road  carried  37,827  passengers  and  3,832 
tons  of  freight  in  1870  and  operated  19,744 
train  miles,  which  only  averages  about  three 
and  one-quarter  round  trips  a  day. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  for  the 
next  four  years  during  the  wild  boom  times  of 
greenback  inflation,  high  prices,  speculation 
and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  The  best 
year  for  traffic  was  1873  but  higher  rates  and 
lower  expenses  made  ’74  the  most  profitable. 
Bond  interest  of  $6,423  was  paid  in  full  in  1873, 
’74  and  ’75  but  only  in  ’74  was  it  fully  earned. 
Profits  that  year  were  $8,009  derived  from  $19,- 
697  of  revenue  less  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  $11,688. 

The  panic  of  1873  ended  the  boom  and  busi¬ 
ness  activity  throughout  the  country  turned 
downward  in  ’74  and  remained  depressed  for 
about  five  years.  Strong  recovery  did  not  come 
until  1879  when  specie  resumption  coincided 
with  bumper  crops  and  heavy  exports  due  to 
general  crop  failure  abroad. 

The  70’s,  like  the  1930’s,  were  characterized 
by  queer  money  schemes,  inflation  and  talk  of 
repudiation.  The  free  silver  movement  was 
born  then.  Political  attack  on  normal  economic 
forces  had  the  usual  effect  of  prolonging  the 
correction  and  discouraging  initiative. 


It  was  too  much  for  the  New  Canaan  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Traffic  shrank  steadily  until  in 
1878  gross  revenue  amounted  only  to  $13,004. 
Expenses  were  cut  some,  but  maintenance  ac¬ 
tually  increased  as  equipment  grew  older  so 
the  net  result  was  a  profit  from  operations  that 
year  of  only  $1,136. 

Bond  interest  had  already  fallen  $8,000  be¬ 
hind  and  no  payment  was  possible  in  1878.  The 
road  was  petitioned  into  bankruptcy  and  on 
the  day  of  specie  resumption,  January  1,  1879, 
A.  S.  Comstock  and  William  E.  Raymond  took 
over  control  as  trustees  for  the  bond  holders. 

At  the  same  time  the  Era  expired.  F.  E. 
Weed,  who  later  founded  the  thriving  business 
of  Weed  &  Duryea,  suffered  a  double  blow, 
for  he  was  editor  of  the  paper  as  well  as  ticket 
and  freight  agent  for  the  railroad. 

In  his  last  issue  on  December  27,  1878,  he 
penned  these  plaintive  lines:  “For  ten  years 
the  artery  of  our  life  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  surgeons  of  its  own  choice,  skillfull,  honest, 
liberal  men,  who  worked  hard  against  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances  to  keep  their  charge  in 
that  condition  of  self  maintenance  while  pul¬ 
sating  for  the  public  good.” 

Editor  Weed,  despite  his  trouble,  must  have 
had  a  sense  of  humor  for  the  very  next  para¬ 
graph,  undistinguished  by  headlines  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  part  of  the  same  story,  boasts 
that  “Messrs.  S.  Hoyt  &  Son  have  built  at  their 
nurseries  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conven¬ 
iently  arranged  pig  stys  in  the  state.” 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  railroad  trustees 
in  later  years,  Messrs.  Comstock  and  Raymond 
apparently  went  after  a  return  for  the  bond 
holders  and  figuratively  used  an  axe  to  get  it. 
In  79  they  barely  squeezed  out  an  operating 
profit;  but  with  drastic  reduction  of  expenses 
to  below  $8,000  and  a  little  gain  in  traffic  pro¬ 
fits  were  brought  up  to  $6,830  and  $7,171  in 
’80  and  ’81.  Six  percent  on  account  of  back  in¬ 
terest  was  paid  on  the  bonds  in  both  years,  but 
this  proved  the  peak  of  the  improvement. 

The  trustees  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  get 
business,  although  the  schedules  were  reduced 
and  service  must  have  been  awful  at  such  a 
low  level  of  operating  expense.  Round  trips 


were  sold  for  50  cents  and  a  special  Glenbrook 
to  Stamford  rate  was  established  at  five  cents. 
This  caused  a  loud  cry  of  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  the  rate  from  Springdale  to  Stamford 
was  20  cents  and  to  Glenbrook  10  cents.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  monopoly  versus  competition— 
Springdale  had  no  other  railroad,  but  Glen¬ 
brook  did,  and  the  five  cents  was  designed  to 
take  Glenbrook  trade  away  from  the  New 
York  &  New  Haven. 

Results  in  1882  were  worse  and  by  then  road 
and  equipment  must  have  been  in  a  sorry  fix 
for  expenses  jumped  in  ’83  to  $10,567  and, 
with  revenues  only  $13,114,  the  operating  pro¬ 
fit  fell  with  a  thud  to  $2,548.  The  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Messenger,  successor  to  the  New  Era, 
commented  that  it  ought  to  be  clear  by  now 
that  the  road  should  be  sold  quickly  to  the 
people  building  the  railroad  from  Danbury 
before  they  made  a  deal  with  the  Port  Chester 
and  Ridgefield  Railway,  or  else  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  line  would  never  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
trustees. 

A  new  company,  the  Stamford  and  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Railroad  Company  was  formed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1883,  with  the  stock  being  issued  pro 
rata  to  the  bondholders  of  the  New  Canaan 
Railroad  Company,  the  charter  of  which  was 
cancelled  by  the  legislature  on  February  1.  On 
May  7  Comstock  and  Raymond  as  trustees, 
handed  over  all  the  property  to  the  new  com¬ 
pany  which  then  operated  the  road  for  a  few 
months. 

A  lease  was  arranged  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  for  one  year  at  $4,- 
000,  rental  beginning  October  10  and  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  year  to  year  until  in  ’87  it  was 
made  for  99  years.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  was  generally  called  the  Consolid¬ 
ated  Road  in  those  days.  It  had  been  formed 
only  ten  years  earlier  by  consolidation  of  sev¬ 
eral  lines,  notably  the  New  York  &  New  Haven 
and  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  These  were 
the  pioneer  lines  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
dating  from  1844  and  1833  respectively.  In 
1883  the  Consolidated  system  ran  from  Wil- 
liamsbridge,  N.  Y.  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
consisted  of  123.2  miles  of  main  line  and  17.5 


miles  of  branches  and  sidings— today  it  operates 
1,838  miles  not  counting  sidings  and  double 
or  multiple  tracks. 

The  New  Haven  had  acquired  a  majority  of 
the  Stamford  and  New  Canaan  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  stock  at  the  time  of  the  original  lease  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  it  bought  addi¬ 
tional  shares  until  it  had  100  per  cent.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1890,  the  property  was  absorbed  into 
the  New  Haven;  the  Stamford  and  New  Ca¬ 
naan  charter  was  surrendered  and  that  com¬ 
pany  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Messenger  reported  on  October  27, 
1883,  that  “the  little  New  Canaan  Railroad” 
has  been  sold  for  a  reputed  figure  of  $100,000.” 
There  is  no  other  record  of  the  price.  Such  a 
figure  would  amount  to  par  value  of  $100  a 
share  for  the  new  stock  and  would  have  re¬ 
turned  the  original  investment  to  the  old  bond¬ 
holders  but  not  the  arrears  of  unpaid  interest. 
Actually  the  New  Haven  had  only  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  at  that  time  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  varying  prices  were  paid  with  an 
average  of  much  less  than  par. 

The  independent  operating  record  of  the 
road  was  so  poor  that  par  sounds  like  a  high 
price  and  railroad  promoters  of  that  day  were 
not  given  to  generosity.  An  inquiry  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  to  the  price 
paid  has  brought  no  reply— probably  the  re¬ 
cords  do  not  exist  after  so  many  years  and  a 
reorganization. 

At  any  rate  the  common  stock  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  company,  representing  an  investment  by 
hopeful  New  Cannan  citizens  of  $164,050  was 
wiped  out  to  the  last  penny. 

It  was  widely  rumored  that  the  Consolid¬ 
ated  would  extend  the  New  Canaan  line  to 
Ridgefield  and  Danbury  there  to  connect  with 
the  New  England  Railroad.  The  Danbury 
News  on  November  19,  1883,  stated  for  a  fact 
that  the  connection  would  be  made  just  east 
of  the  fair  grounds  and  quoted  an  officer  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  saying 
that  the  line  would  be  double  tracked. 

The  Ridgefield  Press  gloated  on  November 
17,  1883,  that  its  town  was  sure  to  be  reached 
by  one  railroad  or  another.  “If  the  New  Canaan 


extension  is  not  put  through  the  one  from  Port 
Chester  is  sure  to  be.  We  should  be  glad  of 
the  better  facilities  for  getting  to  New  York 
but  think  of  having  to  go  through  New  Ca¬ 
naan!” 

Alas,  neither  line  was  ever  built,  and  Ridge¬ 
field  suffered  because  of  its  divided  allegiance. 
Rut  the  Consolidated  did  improve  things  for 
New  Canaan.  More  frequent  schedules  were 
run— at  higher  prices— and  the  old  50  pound 
iron  rail  was  soon  replaced  with  70  pound  steel. 


[February  24,  1949] 

Survivors  of  the  great  blizzard  of  ’47  will  be 
interested  in  the  facts  of  the  Great  Rlizzard  of 
’88.  Roth  the  railroad  and  the  newspaper  were 
put  out  of  commission,  along  with  everything 
else  in  town.  The  snow  started  gently  at  noon 
on  Sunday,  March  11,  1888,  but  turned  into  a 
blizzard  early  Monday  morning  with  a  howling 
wind  and  the  thermometer  at  5  above. 

The  6:10  Rain  on  Monday  left  New  Canaan 
on  time,  reaching  Stamford  after  some  delay 
and  there  remained  a  week.  The  New  York 
Express  did  not  leave  Stamford  until  9  a.m. 
and  stalled  in  a  snowdrift  a  few  miles  out  of 
town.  There  were  not  many  passengers  and 
the  record  does  not  mention  any  women, 
which  is  just  as  well.  They  all  stayed  in  the 
train  until  Tuesday  afternoon  when  a  few  of 
them  got  out  to  neighboring  farm  houses  and 
several  hardy  souls  tramped  back  through  the 
snow  drifts  to  Stamford.  The  bain  crew  was  on 
board  59  hours. 

Tire  snow  did  not  stop  until  Wednesday 
morning  and  it  took  the  rest  of  the  week  to  dig 
out.  It  is  recorded  that  telegrapher  Santy  did 
not  get  out  of  his  office  in  the  New  Canaan 
station  from  Monday  until  Wednesday— he 
played  solitaire,  thought  of  his  sins  and  took 
the  pledge!  Trains  began  to  run  again  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  that  day  the  Messenger  struggled  out 
with  a  one  page  flier  entitled  “Snow  Bound 
Edition”  which  contained  a  lot  of  wonderful 
stories  of  that  week. 
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A  branch  line  of  the  New  Haven  did  not 
have  the  local  interest  that  had  surrounded 
the  New  Canaan  Railroad  and  the  line  dropped 
out  of  the  news  after  1884,  except  for  especial 
items  such  as  the  blizzard.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  event  for  years  afterward  wasn’t  even 
mentioned  in  the  paper— electrification. 

The  great  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  a  delightful  poem  after  seeing  one  of  the 
early  electric  trains.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the 
New  Canaan  branch,  for  this  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  country,  and  what  he  saw  was 
certainly  an  overhead  trolley  for  that  is  his 
theme. 

“THE  BROOMSTICK  TRAIN” 

“He  led  the  hags  to  a  railway  train 
The  horses  were  trying  to  pull  in  vain, 

Now  then,  says  he,  you’ve  had  your  fun, 
And  here  are  the  cars  you’ve  got  to  run, 

The  driver  may  just  unhitch  his  team, 

We  don’t  want  horses,  we  don’t  want  steam, 
You  may  keep  your  old  black  cats  to  hug, 
But  the  loaded  train  you’ve  got  to  lug. 

Since  then  on  many  a  car  you’ll  see 
A  broomstick  plain  as  plain  can  be, 

And  every  stick  has  a  witch  astride, 

The  string  you  see  to  her  leg  is  tied, 

And  as  for  the  hag  you  can’t  see  her, 

But  hark,  you  can  hear  her  black  cat  purr, 
And  now  and  then  as  the  car  goes  by, 

You  can  catch  the  gleam  of  her  wicked  eye. 
Often  you’ve  looked  on  a  rushing  train, 

But  just  what  moved  it  was  not  so  plain. 

It  couldn’t  be  those  wires  above, 

For  they  can  neither  pull  nor  shove. 

Where  was  the  motor  that  made  it  go? 

You  couldn’t  guess,  but  now  you  know.” 

The  New  Haven  had  electrified  the  Nantas- 
ket  Beach  line  out  of  Boston  in  1895,  and  this 
was  the  first  electric  railway  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  great  success  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  others  on  several  railroads.  The  New  Ca¬ 
naan  branch  was  electrified  in  1899  and  was 
the  third  or  fifth  project  by  the  New  Haven 
depending  on  whether  you  count  extensions 
of  the  original  New  Britain  and  Nantasket 
lines. 


It  was  the  second  to  use  an  overhead  trolley, 
perhaps  second  in  the  whole  country,  for  all 
the  engineers  then  favored  third  rail.  The  New 
Haven  also  favored  third  rail  but  the  difference 
between  the  law  suits  arising  at  Nantasket  as 
compared  to  the  succeeding  projects  caused 
an  overhead  trolley  to  be  installed  on  the  New 
Canaan  branch  and  the  New  Haven  never 
again  laid  a  third  rail.  In  1907  the  main  line 
was  electrified  at  the  same  time  as  the  Harlem 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  which  in¬ 
sisted  on  third  rail,  but  the  New  Haven  stuck 
to  the  trolley  in  spite  of  interchange  difficulties 
at  Woodlawn  Junction. 

The  news  that  did  get  in  the  paper  in  ’99 
had  to  do  with  morals  and  temperance!  The 
Consolidated  Road  had  issued  all  sorts  of  rules 
forbidding  its  employees  to  enter  bars  and 
saloons  whether  on  or  off  duty  and  some  were 
fired  for  violation!  There  also  was  a  consider¬ 
able  stir  over  efforts  of  the  railroads  in  Con¬ 
necticut  to  secure  repeal  of  a  law  forbidding 
trains  to  move  in  the  state  between  10  and  3 
on  Sundays.  The  clergy  fought  hard  and  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Messenger  supported  them! 

The  railroads  were  accused  of  bad  faith  as 
well  as  immorality,  for  it  was  said  that  the  law 
had  been  a  compromise  openly  arrived  at, 
which  the  roads  had  accepted  some  years  be¬ 
fore  rather  than  not  run  on  the  Sabbath  at  all. 
It  was,  therefore,  perfidious  of  them  to  go  back 
to  the  legislature  for  a  change  so  soon!  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  state  law  at  that  time  provided 
a  fine  of  up  to  $50  for  anyone  caught  playing 
baseball  or  other  sport  on  Sunday. 

In  1899  there  was  considerable  excitement 
at  the  possibility  of  a  trolley  line  from  Norwalk 
to  New  Canaan.  The  Norwalk  Tramway  Com¬ 
pany  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  to  build 
such  a  line  and  there  was  much  debate  pro  and 
con  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  lay 
track  on  the  principal  streets  of  New  Canaan 
or  should  approach  the  village  by  way  of  back 
alleys  and  vacant  lots.  In  the  end  the  project 
was  never  financed  and  the  charter  expired  in 
November,  1899. 

“There  might  be  some  excuse  for  these  in¬ 
conveniences  and  delays  if  the  New  Canaan 


branch  was  operated  at  a  loss  to  the  railroad. 
But  there  are  not  eight  miles  of  road  owned 
and  operated  today  by  the  company  which  in 
proportion  to  their  cost  yield  so  large  a  revenue 
from  passenger  and  freight.  The  simple  truth 
is  this  and  it  should  be  plainly  stated,  that  this 
town  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  today,  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  Consolidated  Road. 
Instead  of  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
traveler  from  New  York  to  reach  New  Canaan 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  aim  to  surround  the 
journey  with  every  inconvenience  and  unne¬ 
cessary  delay.” 

These  bitter  words  appeared  in  an  editorial 
in  the  New  Canaan  Messenger  of  May  28, 
1904,  just  two  days  before  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  the  branch  line  history  was  in¬ 
augurated.  “Darkest  before  the  dawn.” 

Present  sufferers  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  early  days  of  the  century,  for  in  this  case 
unified  demand  plus  visitation  to  the  head  office 
of  the  railroad  by  a  local  committee  brought 
the  desired  result.  Officials  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  improved  service  in  the  form  of  a  through 
train  to  New  York.  A  few  months  later,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  30,  1904,  the  New  Canaan  Express, 
which  provides  such  excellent  service  for  Old 
Greenwich,  made  its  first  trip. 

There  was  no  band  and  little  excitement  but 
the  Messenger  declared  it  a  new  era.  It  was  a 
steam  train,  since  the  main  line  was  still  not 
electrified,  and  consisted  of  baggage  car,  smo¬ 
ker  and  two  coaches  (the  same  ones,  perhaps, 
which  run  today?).  Some  75  people  embarked 
at  New  Canaan  and  it  is  recorded  that  there 
was  one  “quiet  game  of  whist.” 

On  this  first  day  the  train  arrived  in  New 
York  on  time  in  one  hour  and  seven  minutes. 
The  schedule  was  7:45  to  8:52,  non-stop  from 
Stamford.  Thus,  45  years  ago  the  scheduled 
running  time  was  10  minutes  or  15  per  cent 
better  than  it  is  today!  On  the  return  journey, 
however,  four  stops  were  made  on  the  main 
line  and  the  schedule  was  5:30  to  6:49.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  complaints  and  editorials  began 
appearing  against  this  slow  return  journey.  By 
1907  it  was  shortened  to  one  hour  and  11  min¬ 
utes  with  departure  at  4:49  p.m.  No  record  is 


available  as  to  when  the  New  York  departure 
of  5:08  was  established.  Nor  is  it  evident  just 
when  Old  Greenwich  (formerly  Sound  Beach) 
became  the  favored  key  station  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  in  both  directions. 

Although  this  was  45  years  ago  the  record 
virtually  stops  there.  The  town  has  grown  and 
the  number  of  trains  run  over  the  branch  line 
has  increased  but  nothing  happened  that  was 
exciting  enough  to  be  worth  writing  about. 
The  famous  New  Haven  Railroad  scandal  of 
1907  had  no  local  repercussions  and  the  Mes¬ 
senger  never  even  mentioned  it. 

There  have  been  grade  crossing  accidents, 
some  of  recent  memory,  but  there  has  never 
been  an  important  wreck  on  the  branch  line. 
There  have  been  delays  due  to  ice  storms  and 
trees  falling  over  the  Back  and  breakdowns  on 
the  main  line.  Everyone  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  getting  home  several  hours  late  once 
or  twice  a  year  for  some  such  cause;  and  also  of 
arriving  in  Stamford  a  little  late  and  finding 
that  the  two  car  trolley  had  just  left  with  no 
passengers! 

In  the  great  snow  of  December  26,  1947,  the 
branch  line  as  well  as  the  main  line  got  all 
snarled  up,  but  did  not  quite  cease  to  function. 
The  New  Canaan  Express  got  to  Stamford  that 
afternoon  without  too  much  difficulty  and 
there  picked  up  all  the  people  who  had  left 
New  York  on  earlier  trains,  except  the  4:30. 
At  Glenbrook  it  stalled  in  a  snowbank,  but 
after  long  delay  all  the  passengers  were 
crowded  into  the  forward  two  cars.  These  the 
engine  was  able  to  pull  through  the  snow  all 
the  way  to  New  Canaan  where  they  arrived 
about  8:30.  At  that  hour  it  was  still  possible 
for  most  people  to  get  home  by  dint  of  much 
cooperative  pushing  and  digging.  A  lot  of  good 
citizens  walked  farther  through  deeper  snow 
that  night  than  they  thought  they  could!  The 
adventures  of  a  typical  group  of  commuters 
from  the  “Express”  that  night  were  recorded 
for  posterity  by  Orville  Prescott  in  his  book 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Dec.  30. 

The  4:30  train  from  Grand  Central,  carrying 
your  author  among  many  others,  stalled  at 
Port  Chester  and  was  delayed  about  an  hour. 
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Drawing  based  on  photographs  taken  about 
the  time  the  Consolidated  Road  took  over 


It  arrived  at  Stamford  just  after  the  Express 
had  started  up  the  branch,  so  the  passengers 
took  up  seats  on  the  trolley  cars  at  about  6:30 
and  were  joined  at  intervals  by  arrivals  from 
later  trains.  There  they  sat  for  five  hours  ex¬ 
pecting  momentary  departure,  while  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  train  crew  was  never  able  to  assure 
anyone  leaving  in  search  of  food  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  left  behind.  Most  stayed  hungry, 
but  it  was  the  complete  absence  of  information 
that  hurt. 

Word  filtered  through  that  the  express  had 
dropped  five  cars  at  Glenbrook  blocking  the 
line,  but  pleas  to  have  the  trolleys  carry  them 
that  far  so  the  engine  and  two  cars  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  could  shuttle  them  on  to  New  Canaan 
failed  to  reach  anyone  in  authority.  A  search 
for  the  station  superintendent  brought  word 
that  he  was  home  in  bed.  Finally  the  stalled 
cars  were  pulled  back  and  about  150  people 
then  reached  New  Canaan  at  midnight,  hav¬ 
ing  been  up  to  seven  and  one-half  hours  on  the 
journey. 


By  that  time  no  country  roads  were  open  and 
hospitable  villagers  filled  up  their  spare  beds 
and  sofas  with  stranded  commuters.  One  hardy 
soul  dug  out  three  cars  before  finding  his  own 
and  then  broke  the  axle  without  moving  per¬ 
ceptibly.  About  50  people  slept  in  cots  at  the 
town  hall,  the  Veterans  Center  and  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  detention  jail. 

Of  course  commuters  will  always  complain, 
because  something  always  ought  to  be  better! 
We  tend  to  forget  the  daily  blessing  of  not 
having  to  ride  on  the  Long  Island!  There  is 
ancient  precedent:  way  back  in  1868  on  De¬ 
cember  12  the  Norwalk  Gazette  sounded  a  still 
familiar  complaint— its  commuters  never  got  a 
seat  on  the  new  modern  coaches  nor  on  the 
shady  side.  If  only  our  branch  line  could  snare 
some  of  that  fine  pre-war  equipment  that 
Darien  and  Norwalk  have  had  for  so  long,  we 
might  not  complain  about  never  getting  a  ride 
on  those  shining  new  post-war  cars— at  least 
not  for  a  while! 

By  and  large  the  worst  thing  is  that  helpless 
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feeling  of  being  forgotten  by  a  soulless  cor¬ 
poration.  But  there  is  a  hopeful  portent:  last 
year  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
had  a  change  of  management,  and  the  very 
first  big  snow  this  winter  was  promptly  plowed 
out  of  the  station  parking  lot!  It  had  never 
happened  before. 

Perhaps  now  we  have  a  chance  to  get  a  New 
Canaan  Express  that  is  an  express,  to  serve 
only  the  branch  line  and  make  the  journey  in 


no  more  than  an  hour.  Consolidation  of  the 
7:37  and  7:57  into  one  train  at  say  7:50  (arriv¬ 
ing  no  later  than  8:50)  would  provide  enough 
passengers  from  the  branch  stops  alone,  and 
would  not  add  to  congestion  on  the  main  line. 
The  way  to  get  it  is  the  way  the  good  people 
of  1904  got  the  Express  in  the  first  place:  a 
substantial  show  of  unanimity  and  a  committee 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  senior  manage¬ 
ment. 


ST.  MARK’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Edited  bij  S.  Pearce  Browning,  Jr. 

[ March  3,  1949] 


[Editor’s  Note:  The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
New  Canaan  ERA  of  January  16,  23,  and  31,  1869.] 


We  trust  the  time  has  passed  away  forever 
when  the  term  Episcopal  church  would  excite 
personal  prejudice.  Her  claims  as  a  house  of 
worship  for  all  people  can  now  be  spoken  of  in 
public  without  fear  of  giving  offense  to  any 
sensible  portion  of  the  religious  community. 

The  frame  of  the  first  Episcopal  Church 
erected  in  New  Canaan  was  raised  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1762.  The  church 
was  erected  on  the  lot  of  land  donated  by  Mr. 
Husted,  called  the  Old  Church  burying 
ground,  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  west  from  where  the  church  now  stands. 
The  first  Wardens  were  Mr.  Stephen  Betts  and 
Dunlap  Coggshall;  and  the  Vestry  were  Mr. 
Samuel  Hanford,  Abijah  Seeley,  Seymour  Tal- 
madge  and  John  Raymond.  The  singing  in  the 
old  choir  was  conducted  by  Miss  Abbie  and 
Laurie  Pennoyer,  sisters;  Sarah  Tuttle,  Mr. 
John  Jarvis,  Jared  Seymour,  Samuel  Raymond, 


Alfred  Raymond,  and  Luke  Keeler.  The  parish 
was  fully  organized  in  1791,  and  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1792,  “a  tax  was  raised  of  two  pence, 
lawful  money,  on  the  pound,  for  the  ensuing 
year.’’  Mr.  Stephen  Betts  and  Nathan  Seeley 
were  appointed  collectors.  They  then  held 
their  own  Easter  meetings,  having  previously 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  Easter 
meetings  in  Stamford  and  Norwalk.  In  March, 
1792,  “an  extra  tax  of  one  penny,  lawful  money, 
on  the  pound,”  was  raised  for  the  church  in 
both  the  last  mentioned  towns. 

#  #  # 

The  first  church  erected  on  the  old  site  was 
never  finished  throughout,  and  probably  on 
this  account  was  never  consecrated.  Before 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leming 
of  Norwalk,  and  after  the  war,  the  Revs.  Dr. 
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From  a  lithograph  by  one  Messieur  Aubrun,  probably  done  in  August  1870. 
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Bowden  of  Norwalk,  and  Dibble  of  Stamford 
supplied  the  pulpit.  They  were  followed  in 
turn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Smith,  Whitlock,  Judd,  Wheaton,  Belden, 
Somers  and  Sherwood,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Todd,  who,  being  the  predecessor  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clarke,  spent  half  his  time  in  the  parish  of 
Ridgefield. 

In  1793,  “a  tax  of  three  pence,  lawful  money, 
on  the  pound,”  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  called  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  Samuel  Han¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  was  Moderator  of  the  meeting  held 
for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Betts  made 
the  agreement  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

When  the  parish  was  organized  in  1791  as 
an  Ecclesiastical  Society,  Mr.  Stephen  Betts 
was  Moderator  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Jo¬ 
nathan  Talmadge  was  sworn  to  a  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  office  of  Society’s  Clerk.  The 
following  names  of  thirty-five  families  were 
then  enrolled  on  the  Church  Records,  “for  the 
cultivation  of  harmony,  peace  and  good  agree¬ 
ment.”— Luke  Raymond,  Ebenezer  Raymond, 
Timothy  Raymond,  Solomon  Warren,  Nathan 
Raymond,  Silvanus  Seely,  Jr.,  Nathan  Seely, 
Abraham  Crissy,  Seymour  Talmadge,  William 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Bethua  Talmadge,  Joseph  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Crissey,  N.  Crissey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Cris- 
sey,  Abijah  Seely,  Lydia  Leeds,  Titus  Finch, 
David  Webb,  Jr.,  Eliphalet  Hanford,  Abijah 
Comstock,  Abram  Dann,  Ebenezer  Hanford, 
Jr.,  William  Bolt,  John  Jarvis,  William  Reed, 
Theophilus  Hanford,  Samuel  Hanford,  Jr., 
Timothy  H.  Hanford,  Levi  Tuttle,  Peter  Weed, 
Reuben  Allen,  and  Samuel  Seely.  Of  all  these 
heads  of  families  who  attended  the  old  church 
on  the  Husted  property  there  are  none  remain¬ 
ing.  They  are  all  dead  and  gone,  priest  and 
people,  fathers,  mothers  and  children,  alike 
anxiously  interested  in  the  welfare  of  God’s 
holy  church,  now  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

Mr.  Stephen  Betts  lived  in  the  house  for¬ 
merly  standing  on  the  ridge  near  Mr.  Alfred 
Raymond’s.  The  dwelling  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  property  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 


sion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Crawford.  Mr.  Jonathan 
and  Seymour  Talmadge  lived  in  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sherman 
Smith  and  Mr.  Solomon  Warren,  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Julia  A. 
Warren.  Mr.  Abijah  Seely  occupied  the  Seely 
homestead,  in  Ponus  Street,  and  Mrs.  Lydia 
Leeds  the  old  house  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  present  site  of  the  newly  enlarged  dwel¬ 
ling  of  Mr.  Wm.  Y.  Davenport.  Mr.  Abijiah 
Comstock  lived  in  the  house  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Vanhouser.  Mr.  William  Bolt  and  Mr. 
John  Jarvis,  were  residents  of  White  Oak 
Shade.  Mr.  Jarvis  occupied  the  old  red  house, 
still  standing,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hanford  on 
the  property  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Sel- 
leck.  The  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Levi  Tuttle,  below  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Tuttle,  has  long  since  been  removed.  Mr. 
Peter  Weed,  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Weed,  the 
present  senior  warden  of  the  church,  was  a 
resident  of  Ponus  Street,  as  was  also  Mr.  Reu¬ 
ben  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  then  great  singer 
of  the  parish  and  leader  of  singing  in  social 
circles.  In  later  years  he  moved  to  the  Western 
States,  and  has  since  died. 

“As  soon  as  Thou  scatterest  them  they  are 
even  as  sheep,  and  fade  away  suddenly  like 
the  grass.” 

»  »  » 


The  ground  upon  which  the  present  church 
edifice  is  erected  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Fair- 
weather  by  Mr.  Stephen  Betts,  the  purchase 
money  being  afterwards  included  as  a  part  of 
his  subscription  to  the  building  fund.  The 
building  committee  were  Sami.  Raymond, 
Edward  Nash  and  David  S.  Knight.  The  old 
church  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1833,  after 
having  weathered  the  storms  of  seventy-one 
years.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1834,  the  new  church 
edifice  was  consecrated. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  regularly  settled  Rector  of  the  Parish, 
the  Rev.  David  Ogden  was  called  and  became 
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the  regularly  settled  Rector  of  the  Parish.  He 
entered  upon  his  sacred  duties  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1837,  and  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  July  1,  1842.  It  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  remove  this  faithful  Pastor  from  the  midst 
of  his  sorrowing  people  June  8th,  1845.  In 
March,  1845,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Everett  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Rectorship,  and  remained  until 
the  ensuing  Easter.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Short,  who  was  the  Pastor  six  years; 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Long  three  years;  the  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Williams,  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Cook,  five  years.  During  the  Rec¬ 
torship  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Long,  the  present  or¬ 
gan  was  purchased,  and  the  old  melodeon  re¬ 
moved  from  the  choir,  where  it  had  seen  good 
service.  The  church  was  remodelled  and  par¬ 
tially  rebuilt  during  the  Rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Williams  at  an  expsense  of  about  $3,500. 
After  this  alteration  was  made,  the  new  church 


was  opened  May  12,  1858,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Rishop  Williams.  A  debt  of  about  $1,200  now 
remained  on  the  building,  $500  of  which  was 
paid  before  the  call  of  the  present  Pastor,  and 
the  balance  of  about  $700,  by  the  friends  and 
people  of  the  Parish  during  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry.  A  legacy  in  property,  to  the  value  of 
about  $500,  was  left  to  the  Parish  by  Mr.  Ezra 
Seymour,  who  lived  in  White  Oak  Shade,  his 
home,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Fish,  being  pulled  down. 

#  #  « 

The  Sunday  school  of  St.  Mark’s  was  first 
organized  in  1833,  under  the  superintendance 
of  Miss  Esther  Betts,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Betts  and  now,  1869,  Mrs.  Lewis  Raymond,  a 
widow,  79  years  of  age,  and  residing  in  Nor¬ 
walk. 


THE  HOYT- PA B S T  HOUSE 
“Crusoes  In  Our  Midst” 

M.  Farmer  Murphy,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[March  17,  1949] 


(Editor’s  Note:  Written  some  20  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times,  this  story  tells  about  life  as  lived  then  by  Gardner  and  Wilbur  Hoyt. 
The  home  of  Robert  E.  Pabst  at  North  Wilton  and  Bald  Hill  roads,  pictured  above,  in¬ 
cludes  part  of  the  old  Moses  Hoyt  homestead  in  which  the  brothers  resided.) 


Suppose  every  man  had  to  raise  his  own  food¬ 
stuffs,  make  his  own  clothes,  build  his  own 
house.  Comfortable  living  would  then  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Such  was  the  preamble  of  a  recent  adver¬ 
tisement  that  aimed  to  point  out  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  civilization  and  the  advantages  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  diversification  of  industry.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  wished  to  make  his  readers  see  the  ab¬ 


surdity  of  any  one’s  trying  by  his  own  labor 
to  meet  all  his  own  requirements  in  this  land 
and  in  this  day. 

Yet  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  and  with¬ 
in  five  or  six  miles  of  New  Canaan  center,  two 
brothers,  Gardner  and  Wilbur  Hoyt,  about  50 
years  of  age,  supply  all  their  needs  by  their 
own  labor  and  manage  to  live  comfortably,  too. 

The  Hoyts  dwell  in  an  old  Colonial  farm- 


house  that  is  well  kept  and  tidy,  though  some¬ 
what  in  need  of  paint.  In  season  their  door 
yard  is  beautified  with  blossoms  of  lilac,  rose 
of  Sharon,  bridal  wreath,  bleeding  heart  and 
lily-of-the-valley.  Here,  in  almost  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  Pilgrims  and  in  defiance  of  the  mo¬ 
dernity,  the  brothers  abide.  The  world  with 
its  new-fangled  contraptions  moves  by  them 
without  influencing  them.  Civilization  sur¬ 
rounds  yet  does  not  engulf  them.  They  live  on 
their  little  island  of  the  past,  peaceful,  inde¬ 
pendent,  imperturable.  Sufficient  unto  them¬ 
selves,  they  can  bid  the  world  go  hang. 

A  huge  woodpile  shows  how  little  terror  the 
price  of  coal  has  for  them,  and  this  is  but  the 
introduction  to  their  strange  scheme  of  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  They  make  their  own  shoes.  The 
leather  comes  from  a  cow  or  a  calf  that  they 
have  killed  for  meat.  They  cure  the  hide  them¬ 
selves.  And  they  make  their  own  clothes.  Their 
ordinary  garb  is  fashioned  of  overall  stuff. 
Gloves,  mittens  and  caps  come  just  as  easy  to 
these  primitive  tailors,  and  they  knit  their  own 
socks  with  the  skill  of  a  woman  war  worker. 
The  only  concession  they  make  to  the  factory 
system  of  the  outer  world  is  to  buy  their  cloth¬ 
ing  materials. 

From  their  two  cows  comes  milk  for  butter 
and  cheese.  Their  hens  give  them  eggs  to  eat 
and  sell.  Their  porkers  provide  them  with  their 
chief  item  of  meat,  though  now  and  then  they 
have  chicken  or  veal.  In  the  autumn  they 
smoke  hams  and  bacon  over  a  fire  of  green 
hickory  or  birch  and  laugh  at  the  Chicago 
packers. 

Their  garden  keeps  them  in  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  They  always  cultivate,  be¬ 
sides,  two  rows  of  broom  corn  and  two  of  to¬ 
bacco.  When  the  corn  is  dry  they  make  brooms 
of  it.  They  cure  the  tobacco  and  break  the 
brown  leaves  in  the  hand  when  they  wish  to 
fill  a  pipe.  Corn,  oats  and  hay  of  their  own 
raising  provide  food  for  their  stock.  They  once 
planted  wheat  and  buckwheat  for  flour,  but 
that  was  before  civilization  stilled  the  grist 
mills  beside  the  neighborhood  brooks. 

When  the  Hoyts  leave  home  they  leave  to¬ 
gether.  Sometimes  they  walk,  in  long,  swing¬ 


ing  strides.  If  they  ride,  they  go  in  a  wagon 
with  straight  shafts  and  wooden  axles,  drawn 
by  one  of  their  two  horses.  The  wheels  are  held 
on  with  iron  pins. 

Years  ago,  when  they  had  the  wagon  built, 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  buy 
an  extra  wheel.  Perhaps  they  feared  that  the 
supply  of  wood  for  spokes  might  give  out;  per¬ 
haps  that  prices  might  rise.  That  extra  wheel 
has  remained  in  the  attic  all  these  years.  The 
wagon  has  been  so  carefully  handled  that  the 
“spare”  has  never  been  needed,  and  the  saying 
“as  useless  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon”  is  still 
not  discredited. 

Twice  in  their  lives  the  brothers  have  visited 
New  York  City,  and  that  was  more  than  30 
years  ago.  They  have  never  used  a  telephone. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  they  are  so  uninformed. 
They  take  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  weekly, 
they  read  substantial  books  and  discuss  cur¬ 
rent  questions  with  clearness  and  sense.  For 
pastime  they  go  fishing. 

Cold  weather  and  long  winter  evenings  do 
not  bring  loneliness  and  gloom  to  the  Hoyts. 
Outdoor  chores  are  finished  early,  and  then 
the  brothers  sit  before  a  roaring  wood  fire,  one 
reading  aloud  from  the  book  or  paper  while 
the  other  fashions  baskets. 

These  baskets  are  not  the  fancy  souvenir  sort 
that  fall  apart  or  lose  their  handles.  They  are 
substantial  and  useful  and  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship.  They  are  made  from  splints  of  maple 
or  white  oak  or  ash  which  has  been  carefully 
selected  for  its  straight  and  even  grain.  The 
splints  are  first  split  out  of  the  log  and  then 
planed  until  they  are  as  smooth  and  almost  as 
thin  as  a  silk  ribbon.  They  are  cut  to  various 
widths  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put,  wider  for  the  frame  and  narrower 
for  the  filler,  and  are  kept  in  a  water  bath  to 
make  them  pliable. 

While  the  reading  goes  on  there  gradually 
grows  under  the  manipulation  of  skilled  hands 
a  pattern  as  pleasing  in  its  graceful  utility  as 
any  stuff  woven  on  the  loom.  Little  square  bas¬ 
kets  that  seem  to  invite  two  dozen  eggs;  taller 
oval  baskets  fit  to  hold  thermos  bottle  and  pic¬ 
nic  things;  small  baskets  for  cut  flowers  from 
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the  garden— all  smooth  and  white,  destined  to 
grow  mellow  with  time  and  use  and  become 
more  familiar  and  friendlier  all  the  while. 
Little  will  the  future  possessor  of  one  of  these 
humble  utensils  suspect  that  into  its  texture 
are  threaded  the  story  of  Napoleon,  the  history 
of  Russia,  the  characters  of  Thackeray,  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Stanley,  or  the  romances  of  Conrad 
and  Locke. 

Thus,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  skyscrap¬ 
ers  which  they  have  never  seen,  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  roar  of  subways  on  which  they 
have  never  ridden,  these  exemplars  of  self- 
determination  seem  just  as  happy  as  if  they 
were  shot  daily  toward  heaven  in  an  express 
elevator  or  forced  with  the  crowds  through  a 
turnstile.  If  lack  of  contact  with  these  modern 
things  creates  a  feeling  of  deprivation  in  the 
brothers,  they  betray  no  hint  of  it  in  manner  or 
speech. 


They  have  food  and  raiment  and  snug  shel¬ 
ter,  have  Gardner  and  Wilbur  Hoyt.  They  have 
newspapers  to  inform  them,  books  to  instruct, 
tobacco  to  soothe.  If  that  seems  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  worldling,  they  will  set  before 
him  honey  from  the  hive,  sugar  from  the  ma¬ 
ples  and  cranberries  from  the  nearby  bog. 

One  little  tribute  they  pay  to  the  outside 
world,  and  that  is  the  tribute  that  all  men  pay 
to  Standard  Oil.  They  use  kerosene  for  lighting 
instead  of  homemade  candles  or  tallow  dips. 
But  this  tribute  is  voluntary,  not  forced.  They 
could  make  candles  if  they  wished.— N.  Y. 
Times. 

Addendum  by  M.  Murphy,  May,  1951 

Like  the  old  gray  mare,  the  house  where  the 
Hoyt  brothers  led  their  self-sufficing  lives  ain’t 
what  it  used  to  be.  But  instead  of  deteriorating 
it  has  been  rehabiliated.  Time  and  the  activi- 
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ties  of  succeeding  owners  have  produced  many 
drastic  changes  in  it.  Though  the  outside  has 
only  been  modified  the  interior  has  been  re¬ 
volutionized. 

Moses  Hoyt  bought  the  house  from  William 
Fitch  in  1853,  land  previously* owned  by  James 
Hayes  and  Luke  Keeler,  but  from  the  time  it 
left  the  possession  of  the  Hoyt  family  in  1932, 
til  June  1951,  it  has  had  five  different  owners. 
The  title  has  gone  from  Hoyt  to  Johnson  to 
Diserens  to  Mosle  to  Pabst  to  Dixon.  After  an 
unmolested  existence  of  about  110  years,  most 
of  it  in  the  care  of  a  family  who  respected  it  too 
much  to  disturb  its  serenitv,  the  modern  world 
suddenly  burst  upon  it  and  created  a  violent 
disturbance  of  its  interior. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Hoyt  brothers  them¬ 
selves  would  fail  to  recognize  that  the  changes 
had  been  for  the  better  both  in  convenience 
and  appearance.  Unquestionably  they  would 
be  amazed  but  they  would  ultimately  approve, 
if  reluctantly.  As  they  approached  their  old 
home  and  saw  the  television  aerial  mounted 
on  the  roof  they  would  wonder  what  kind  of 
crazy  contraption  that  was.  At  the  gate  lead¬ 
ing  to  what  had  been  the  side  door  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  house  they  would  miss 
the  pyramidic  woodpile  with  its  sticks  of  even 
size,  piled  so  regularly,  whose  function  had 
now  been  taken  over  by  oil;  that  woodpile 
coveted  by  every  domestically  inclined  wo¬ 
man  who  saw  it,  a  circumstance  which  made 
one  wonder  how  the  bachelor  brothers  so  long 
escaped  matrimony. 

They  would  find  that  “the  shed,”  as  the  small 
porch  had  been  called  onto  which  the  side  door 
opened,  had  been  enclosed  with  glass  and 
made  into  a  sunny  breakfast  room  so  they 
would  have  to  enter  by  the  front  door  on  the 
south  which  they  had  seldom  used.  In  what 
had  been  the  dim  old  parlor  they  would  see  a 
bright,  attractively  furnished  living-room,  the 
once  closed  fireplace  has  been  opened,  the 
paint  removed  from  its  woodwork  and  the  na¬ 
tural  wood  polished.  Going  through  the  door 
to  the  right  into  what  had  been  their  sitting 


room,  where  in  the  long  winter  evenings  they 
had  woven  baskets,  here  again  they  would  see 
that  the  fireplace  had  been  opened  up,  but  they 
would  miss  the  closed-in  stairway  of  their  days 
and  discover  later  that  it  had  been  replaced  by 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the 
house  opposite  the  front  door.  In  the  kitchen 
where  there  had  stood  a  woodburning  cook 
stove  and  a  wooden  sink,  shone  an  electric 
stove  surrounded  by  a  great  assembly  of  labor 
saving  gadgets  and  appliances.  In  simplifying 
labor  how  complex  life  had  got  to  be!  The  old 
wooden  sink  with  cupboards  beneath  which 
had  so  easily  and  fully  served  so  many  useful 
purposes  was  now  a  stand  for  potted  house 
plants  in  another  room. 

Up-stairs  by  the  easy  treads  of  a  two-stage 
stairway  the  visitors  would  see  the  room  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house  which  had  been 
the  workshop  of  their  shoemaker  father,  Moses 
Hoyt,  transformed  into  a  bright  and  charming¬ 
ly  furnished  bedroom.  Here  the  cobbler’s 
bench  and  tools  had  remained  and  were  used 
right  up  to  the  time  the  property  was  sold  by 
the  Hoyts.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  was  tak¬ 
en  up  by  three  other  similarly  furnished  bed¬ 
rooms,  by  bath  rooms  and  spacious  closets. 

Something  they  would  find  had  been  added 
on  the  ground  floor— a  large  guest  room  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  house  with  a  fireplace 
at  the  western  end;  also  at  the  western  end  of 
the  main  house  a  stove-paved  terrace. 

On  the  way  to  the  barn,  which  had  also  had 
a  new  birth,  they  would  pass  the  garage,  an¬ 
other  thing  that  had  been  added,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon’s  flower  and  vegetable  garden  luxuriant 
with  gay  blossoms  and  tempting  produce.  At 
the  barn,  gone  were  the  familiar  cow  stanch¬ 
ions,  and  in  their  place  box  and  single  stalls 
occupied  by  six  riding  horses— Palominos  and 
quarter  horses. 

Altogether  though  changed  and  new  in  part 

it  was  a  set-up  that  bespoke  permanence.  The 

Robert  Dixons  act,  it  seems,  as  if  they,  like  the 

Hoyts,  had  come  to  stay. 

a  #  $ 


JELLIFF’S  MI 

Carlton  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Dumm,  Authors 

[March 

Tales  passed  down  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  until  they  have  become  practically  folk¬ 
lore,  and  stories  gleaned  from  research  into  old 
records  are  being  recalled  in  the  wake  of  the 
loss  by  fire  of  JellifFs  Mill,  one  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan’s  few  remaining  landmarks  of  Colonial 
days. 

The  Jelliff  family,  which  has  kept  and  plans 
to  keep  alive  the  last  survivor  of  an  old  indus¬ 
try  in  what  was  once  known  as  Millville,  has 
its  own  recollections,  through  four  generations, 


LL  MEMORIES 


Mrs.  Richard  M.  Coit,  Artist 

1949] 

of  the  industry  that  has  given  them  their  live¬ 
lihood. 

From  the  descendants  of  former  owners  of 
the  mill  and  from  records  of  bygone  years  a 
part  of  the  story  has  been  outlined  by  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
bert  B.  Dumm  in  her  article  on  the  Talmadge 
Hill  District  which  appeared  in  the  1946  an¬ 
nual  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society. 

Of  the  earliest  days,  from  1700  to  1800,  only 
bare  outlines  have  been  obtained  through  re¬ 
cords  of  land  transfers.  Some  students  of  local 
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history  say  the  district  really  should  have  been 
named  for  the  Stevens  family,  first  known  own¬ 
ers  of  the  mill,  for  they  played  a  greater  part 
in  its  early  development  than  did  the  Tal- 
madges. 

After  1800  the  outlines  of  history  have  been 
clothed  with  more  details,  gathered  in  large 
measure  from  family  descendants.  The  story 
of  Deodate  Waterbury,  who  bought  the  mill  in 
1801,  was  told  only  briefly  in  last  week’s  news 
account  of  the  fire  because  of  space  limitation. 
It  is  colorful  enough  to  be  worth  reprinting 
from  Mrs.  Dumm’s  article: 

Deodate  Waterbury  bought  the  mill  and  the 
adjoining  home  from  Edward  Smith  in  1801, 
and  the  mill  remained  in  the  Waterbury  family 
until  the  early  1860’s.  From  Deodate’s  time, 
descriptions  of  the  two  old  buildings  are  fairly 
detailed  and  as  colorful  as  Deodate  himself. 

Deodate  was  a  great-grandson  of  John  Wa¬ 
terbury,  who  came  from  England  to  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1640,  and  then  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Samforcl  in  1646,  where  he  was  a  prop¬ 
erty  owner.  In  1657,  John  served  as  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  General  Court  at  New  Haven, 
with  George  Slawson. 

The  son  of  Benjamin  Waterbury,  Deodate 
was  born  in  Middlesex  (Darien),  Conn.,  on 
April  23,  1763.  Thirteen  years  old  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution,  he  enlisted  four  years 
later— on  January  1,  1780— at  Stamford  in  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  Continental  Army. 

He  served  nine  months  “as  a  private  under 
Capt.  Jesse  Bell  and  Col.  John  Mead.  Again, 
from  June  1,  1782  to  January  1,  1783,  he  served 
under  Capt.  Bell  in  Col.  Stephen  St.  John’s 
regiment  .  .  .  taking  his  turn  watching  the 
shore  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  by  the  British.” 

This  once  happened,  disastrously,  on  July 
22,  1781,  when  Deodate  was  living  in  Middle¬ 
sex  and  the  British  made  their  well-known 
crossing  from  Long  Island  and,  led  by  the  Tory, 
Capt.  Frost,  took  the  Rev.  Moses  Mather  and 
men  from  the  Congregational  Church  as  their 
prisoners. 

It  is  said  that  “when  Deodate  moved  to  Tal- 
madge  Hill  in  1801,  he  found  that  same  Tory, 
who  went  to  Canada  and  came  back,  and  was 


tarred  and  feathered,  as  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  .  . 

Deodate  was  38  when  he  bought  “the  then 
small  saw  and  gristmill,  and  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  from  Darien  into  the  small  story  and  a  half¬ 
house.”  This  story  says  “tradition  claims  is  was 
built  by  the  Indians  .  .  .”  At  any  rate,  Deo¬ 
date  later  moved  it  to  the  adjacent  hill  from 
down  by  the  dam,  and  raised  the  house  and 
increased  the  main  body  to  double  its  size. 

“The  house  is  thick-timbered— fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  wooden  spikes— the  hinges  on  the 
doors  are  hand-hammered,  some  17  inches 
long— and  the  old  chimney,  of  large  stones,  was 
put  together  with  plaster  made  from  oyster 
shells.” 

Grinding  oyster  shells  and  converting  them 
into  lime  and  plaster  was  one  of  Deodate’s 
many  activities.  He  ran  the  sawmill,  did  car¬ 
pentering,  and  was  a  good  cabinet-maker.  He 
ran  the  gristmill  and  “made  an  elevator  run  by 
water-power  to  carry  grists  upstairs  to  be  bol¬ 
ted— instead  of  customers  carrying  it  by  hand 
.  .  .  This  invention  was  looked  upon  almost 
as  witchcraft.” 

He  “also  invented  the  first  portable  hay- 
press  with  windlass.”  It  was  used  in  the  United 
States  for  years,  virtually  as  he  designed  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Merritt,  his  great-granddaughter. 

“He  served  as  an  undertaker  and  built  cof¬ 
fins’— the  charge  being  $30  for  his  services. 

Deodate  also  built  some  weave  shops  across 
the  road  from  the  other  mill,  where  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Betty  Waterbury  Weed  wove  woolen 
and  satinet  cloth  (cotton  warp,  wool  filling). 

“In  the  attic  of  the  Waterbury  homestead, 
bales  of  wool  were  stored— with  a  hole  in  the 
attic  floor  to  throw  down  these  bales  of  wool. 
The  spinning-wheel  and  carding-wheel  used 
in  the  business  are  still  owned  by  the  descen¬ 
dants— and  one  member  owns  linen  sheets 
woven  by  the  family  from  flax  prepared  by 
them.” 

Deodate  built  cider-mills  and  cider-presses 
.  .  .  and  at  one  time  he  kept  a  grocery-store  in 
the  west  room  of  his  house.” 

He  and  his  wife  were  both  members  of  the 


Darien  Congregational  Church,  Deodate  “was 
a  good  singer  and  a  good  looking  old  gentle¬ 
man;  of  medium  height  and  portly  figure,  his 
eyes  were  black,  his  face  round  and  clean¬ 
shaven;  with  white  hair,  though  a  little  bald.” 

It  is  said  he  was  sitting  at  a  window  in  his 
house  watching  his  son  Charles’  house  being 
built  next  door  when  he  died,  September  22, 
1830,  at  the  age  of  67.  His  wife,  Mary  Ward- 
well  Waterbury,  died  14  years  later.  They  are 
both  buried  in  the  Waterbury  plot,  which  is 
on  the  corner  of  the  Mill  Road  and  the  old 
driftway  that  follows  the  west  bank  of  the 
Noroton. 

When  Deodate  was  incapacitated  by  ill 
health,  his  sons  Isaac  and  Jesse  took  over  and 
enlarged  the  business.  Linen  and  woolen  cloth 
was  woven  at  the  shops,  but  “carding  and  other 
preparation  of  the  material  was  carried  on  in 
a  small  mill  a  short  distance  upstream.  Known 
as  the  fulling  mill,  it  was  run  by  water  power 
the  water  brought  in  a  channel  extending  from 
the  upper  pond.” 

Used  in  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century  as 
a  cider-mill,  it  was  abandoned  around  1900. 
Traces  of  the  grassed-over  mill-race  still  show 
on  the  John  E.  White  property  and  lead  to 
what  remains  of  the  old  stone  foundation  of 
the  mill  itself  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Norton. 

The  “Waterbury  Mills”  were  finally  sold  to 
Isaac,  and  his  sons  operated  the  business  until 
they  sold  out  in  the  civil  war  period  to  William 
Y.  Davenport,  who  sold  to  Samuel  Whitney, 
who  sold  to  Aaron  Jelliff,  Jr.,  of  Wilton,  in  1869 
—“five  years  from  the  Waterbury  possession.” 

On  the  map  of  the  Industrial  period  of  New 


Canaan,  the  area  near  the  mill  was  called  “Mill¬ 
ville.”  The  Mill  Road  was  the  center  of  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  district,  with  the  saw  and  gristmills, 
and  a  general  store  operated  by  Charles  Water¬ 
bury  near  his  house. 

H.  G.  Renedict  recalled  that  store  as  it  was 
during  a  later  period:  “I  can  still  see  (in  mem¬ 
ory)  David  Waterbury,  sitting  on  the  ‘stoop’  of 
the  old  country  store  typical  of  those  at  the 
crossroads  generations  ago.  No  canned  goods 
at  the  period,  but  dried  cod  fish,  white  with  salt 
and  shaped  like  a  big  kite,  mackerel  salted 
down  in  a  keg,  dark  brown  sugar  in  a  big  bar¬ 
rel,  molasses  and  pork,  soda  crackers  in  a  big 
box.  No  fruits  of  any  kind,  except  perhaps 
dried  apples,  and  nothing  cooked  until  you 
cooked  it.” 

In  reminiscences  of  the  period  it  has  been 
said  that  life  in  New  Canaan  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  was  “austere— with  ‘Duty 
and  Obedience’  the  slogan  of  the  church  and 
schoolhouse.” 

Making  a  living  was  hard  work  and  shoe¬ 
making  became  an  extensive  business  in  Tal- 
madge  Hill— or  “Millville”— as  elsewhere  in 
town,  to  help  out  with  the  small  returns  from 
farming.  People  worked  “individually  in  dif¬ 
ferent  homes— and  in  others  team  work  was 
carried  out.” 

In  later  years  “one  of  these  houses  was  de¬ 
clared  haunted,  and  slumbers  were  disturbed 
by  the  rap-a-tap-tap  of  hammers,  but  one  old 
resident  consulted  said  it  couldn’t  be  the  same 
team  (that  had  worked  there  together)  as  .  .  . 
they  would  not  work  days,  let  alone  nights.” 
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THE  CALEB  S.  BENEDICT— 


LOCKWOOD  — BAILEY  HOUSE 


Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author 


Whitman  Bailey,  Artist 


[  May  26,  1949 ] 


On  the  north  side  of  Cherry  Street  midway  be¬ 
tween  South  Avenue  and  Park  Street,  stands  an 
honorable  old  house.  It  is  the  home  of  Miss 
Margaret  Emerson  Bailey,  writer  and  poetess, 
and  her  brother,  Whitman  Bailey,  artist. 

About  125  years  ago  New  Canaan  was  cele¬ 
brating  its  25th  anniversary  as  an  incorporated 
town.  It  was  humming  with  youthful  enter¬ 
prise.  Among  those  many  expression  of  and 
outlets  for  Yankee  ingenuity  and  inventive 
genius  which  marked  the  period,  New  Canaan 


held  a  prominent  place  in  the  manufacturing 
of  shoes. 

Shoes  meant  Benedicts.  The  first  James  and 
his  son  Caleb  had  already  established  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  field  on  Brushy  Ridge,  a  position 
that  the  family  maintained  throughout  the 
years  of  handmade  shoes  and  that  continued 
into  the  later  age  of  machinery,  rounding  out 
more  than  a  century  in  which  five  generations 
of  the  family  participated. 

Caleb  S.  Benedict,  great  grandson  of  the  first 


of  that  name,  was  about  to  be  married  to  Han¬ 
nah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon  William 
Crissey.  He  built  this  house  for  his  bride.  Archi¬ 
tecturally  it  conforms  to  the  conventional  type 
of  the  period.  Sturdy  and  dignified,  it  stands 
today  a  worthy  landmark,  rich  in  memory  and 
self  respect. 

To  Caleb  S.  and  Hannah  were  born  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Four  of  the  sons,  Irv¬ 
ing,  Junius,  Theodore  and  Henry,  continued 
their  father’s  shoe  business  in  the  Benedict 
Block,  which  is  the  brick  building  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Elm  and  Main  streets. 

One  son,  William,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  during  the  Civil  War.  A  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lockwood,  lived  in  the  homestead  until 
her  death,  after  which  her  daughter,  Miss  Min¬ 
nie  Lockwood,  continued  until  the  property 
was  sold  in  1923  to  the  Baileys. 

Like  the  Hoyt  family,  which  settled  Canoe 
Hill  and  later  became  town  dwellers,  their 
neighbors  the  Benedicts,  removed  from  Brushy 
Ridge  into  the  village  and  built  on  Cherry 
Street,  Caleb  S.  on  the  north  side  and  his  cousin 
Charles  opposite. 

These  two  headed  the  two  different  branches 
of  the  family  in  the  two  largest  shoe  factories 
in  town.  Their  properties  were  almost  identical 
as  to  land  and  position  of  the  buildings  on  the 
respective  lots,  as  were  the  orchards  and  out¬ 
buildings. 

As  Caleb’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lockwood,  dwelt 
in  his  old  homestead  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  so  did  another  Mrs.  Lockwood,  daughter 
of  Charles,  spend  her  entire  life  in  the  house 
opposite.  This  is  now  the  property  of  the  Con¬ 
vent. 

The  descendants  of  Caleb  S.  now  living  in 
New  Canaan  are  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Benedict  of 
South  Avenue,  and  George  Kellogg  and  his 
sister.  Miss  Estelle  Kellogg  of  St.  John  Place. 

The  property  originally  extended  to  the  lot 
on  the  corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Cherry 
Street.  When  Cabel’s  son  Theodore  married 
Miss  Marion  Wildman  of  Danbury,  he  also 
built  a  house  for  his  bride  on  the  homestead 
land.  This  is  the  present  O’Shaughnessy  house. 
Here  Dr.  Benedict  and  his  sister  Marion,  the 
late  Mrs.  Myron  Crawford,  were  born. 


Junius  built  the  house  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  and  Maple  streets.  Henry  built  on 
East  Avenue,  the  house  next  west  of  the  home 
of  Dr.  John  Bucciarelli.  It  was  this  Henry  Bene¬ 
dict  who  contributed  so  many  letters  of  rem¬ 
iniscence  for  both  the  old  Messenger  and  later 
to  the  Advertiser.  These  are  priceless  records 
for  the  researcher  in  local  lore. 

As  the  old  house  on  Cherry  Street  enjoyed 
distinction  in  the  town’s  industrial  period,  it 
has  in  later  years  held  a  proud  position  in  its 
cultural  life.  The  present  owners  came  from 
Providence,  where  their  father,  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Whitman  Bailey,  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Brown  University. 

Collateral  descendants  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em¬ 
erson,  the  Baileys  were  cradled  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  fine  arts  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
one  is  a  writer  and  the  other  an  artist.  Their 
mother,  the  late  Eliza  Simmons  Bailey,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  brilliant  pen  and  to  her  hospitable 
home  came  many  distinguished  writers  and 
artists  to  enjoy  the  so  called  lost  art  of  good 
conversation. 

Margaret  Emerson  Bailey  is  so  well  known 
that  any  brief  biographical  sketch  just  here 
would  seem  inadequate.  She  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
New  Canaan  ever  had. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  the  term  town 
fathers,  but  here  was  a  town  mother.  Her  ad¬ 
ministration  was  during  the  World  War  I  years, 
when  the  selectmen  had  acute  relief  problems. 
Miss  Bailey  took  over  the  war  gardens.  Never 
before  nor  since  have  there  been  so  many  small 
patches  of  family  sustenance  gardens  in  New 
Canaan. 

People  who  had  their  own  land  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  seeds  and  plants.  Those  who  had  no 
land  were  assigned  plots  in  large  areas  which 
the  town  plowed  and  cultivated  for  them.  Miss 
Bailey  spent  hours  and  hours  and  days  and 
days  executing  this  extensive  plan. 

She  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Board  of  Finance  and  the  Welfare  Board. 
After  her  political  years,  she  wrote  the  book 
“Rain  Before  Seven,”  which  is  really  New  Ca¬ 
naan  with  thinly  disguised  characters. 

This  was  not  the  beginning  of  her  books. 
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She  had  already  written  “Robin  Hood’s  Farm,” 
which  was  copiously  illustrated  by  her  brother, 
Whitman.  Then  came  “The  Wild  Streak”  and  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  “White  Christmas.” 
This  last  appeared  long  before  the  popular 
song  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  say  here  that  the 
writer  has  an  inscribed  copy  of  “White  Christ¬ 
mas”  on  his  bedside  table  and  still  enjoys  re¬ 
peated  readings  from  its  sweet  but  not  saccha¬ 
rine  thought,  its  nostalgic  but  not  sentimental 
music  and  its  New  England  fragrance. 

Her  last  book  was  “Goodbye,  Proud  World.” 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s,  and  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  have  appeared  many  of  Miss  Bailey’s 
writings  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  pen  and  ink  sketches  done  by  Whitman 
Bailey  are  almost  a  New  Canaan  institution  for 
they  appeared  in  the  Advertiser  as  illustrations 
of  old  houses  and  familiar  spots  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  knowledge  of  colonial  buildings 
of  New  England  is  notable  among  the  many 
who  have  striven  for  eminence  in  this  field,  for 
his  was  not  the  passing  moment  with  a  camera 
but,  after  long  search  and  selection  of  subject, 
a  patient  pen  and  ink  drawing. 

These  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  the  Boston  Transcript,  Boston 
Herald,  Fall  River  Globe,  Greenwich  Time  and 
Stamford  Advocate.  Scribner’s  Country  Life, 
Yachting,  Motorboating,  and  St.  Nicholas  have 
also  printed  Mr.  Bailey’s  work. 

The  drawing  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  made  to 
illustrate  this  article  is  different  from  any  for¬ 
mer  ones.  He  selected  this  because  of  the  side 
entrance  and  porch  and  to  introduce  a  figure 
approaching.  This  person  might  suggest  the 
one  who,  back  in  the  first  days  of  January,  1862, 
brought  to  Mrs.  Benedict  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  her  son,  William. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  Christmas 
messages  had  just  passed  between  the  family 
and  the  boy  at  the  front  far  away  in  Tennessee. 
He  was  in  General  Rosencrans’  army  near  Mur- 
phreesborough  where  that  terrific  battle  at 
Stone  River  took  such  terrible  toll  of  young 
lives. 

The  west  porch  has  many  fond  human  asso¬ 


ciations.  For  the  present  generation  it  recalls 
the  late  Mrs.  Bailey’s  love  of  and  solicitude  for 
birds.  She  fed  the  wild  birds  here,  and  soon 
there  appealed  some  pigeons  to  partake  of  her 
bounty. 

These  increased,  as  pigeons  will,  until  they 
became  so  numerous  that  certain  thrifty  neigh¬ 
bors  became  concerned  for  their  young  corn 
and  also  their  roofs.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  not  con¬ 
cerned.  She  continued  to  feed  the  pigeons  and 
the  flock  increased. 

Today  they  may  be  seen  in  flight  over  the 
region  and  are  one  of  the  sky  pictures  that  gives 
life  to  the  clouds.  He  who  has  not  seen  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  golden  cross  atop  the 
tower  of  St.  Aloysius’  Church  with  these  pig¬ 
eons  sailing  against  the  morning  sky  has  missed 
something. 

When  the  Baileys  came  they  found  in  the 
cellar  a  curious  object  that  was  most  difficult 
to  remove.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  ancient  high 
pulpit  of  the  second  Congregational  Church 
building.  This  has  since  been  restored  and 
somewhat  remodeled  and  is  now  in  the  chapel 
of  the  present  church. 

Among  the  papers  which  came  to  light  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bailey  were  letters  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  her  grandfather  who  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  In 
one  of  them  Lincoln  administered  a  verbal 
spanking  because  of  Senator  Simmon’s  sup¬ 
port  of  an  extravagant  congressional  bill  which 
Lincoln  feared  might  contribute  toward  the 
election  of  his  rival  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

There  were  also  letters  from  Daniel  Webster 
and  other  well  known  political  figures.  Among 
Professor  Bailey’s  effects  were  first  editions  of 
Charles  Darwin  inscribed  to  his  father,  and 
many  well  known  scientific  books  and  letters 
from  poets  and  writers  he  had  met  in  his  youth. 

There  were  several  letters  from  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  in  one  of  which  the  poet  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  “men  should  marry  by 
25  and  women  by  18.” 

No  major  alterations  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
terior  since  it  was  built  in  1825.  The  door  from 
the  Cherry  Street  porch  opens  into  a  hall,  with 
a  staircase  on  the  right  and  a  small  sitting  room 
on  the  left.  Then  comes  the  parlor  all  across  the 
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house.  In  the  parlor  is  a  fireplace  mantel  dated 
1779,  which  was  brought  from  the  Governor 
Fenner  homestead  at  Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 
Beyond  the  parlor  is  a  library  on  the  right,  and 
a  kitchen  on  the  left.  Opening  off  the  kitchen 
is  a  woodshed  which  was  formerly  a  Benedict 
shoeshop,  separate  from  the  house. 

The  west  door  out  of  the  parlor,  leads  out 
onto  another  porch,  near  which  is  the  old  well, 


now  covered  up.  The  old  apple  tree,  grafted  to 
bear  three  kinds  of  apples,  which  used  to  shade 
the  porch,  was  blown  down  in  the  big  hurri¬ 
cane. 

Few  old  houses  here  in  New  Canaan  are  so 
rich  in  human  association.  Owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  its  builder  and  his  descendants  for  a 
century,  it  has  changed  hands  but  once.  An 
honorable  old  house. 


THE  FITCH-AYRES-P  ERKIN  S  HOUSE 

Florette  Webb  Keane,  Author  Walier  Richards,  A.itist 


[June  2,  1949] 


The  large  white  house  with  Grecian  columns 
and  gray-blue  blinds  that  stands  with  simple 
and  impressive  dignity  at  the  corner  of  Park 
and  Seminary  streets  is  one  of  the  interesting 
landmarks  in  New  Canaan.  During  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  years  that  it  has  been  there,  many 
worshippers  have  passed  by  on  their  way  to  the 
churches  on  Church  Hill  and  many  commuteis 
have  rushed  by  to  the  trains. 

When  Seminary  was  known  as  Brook  Road 
and  was  the  main  thoroughfare  west  to  Weed 
Street  and  Stamford,  the  Old  Red  School 
House  of  District  One  stood  on  the  comei  at 
Park  Street.  The  exact  date  of  the  building  of 
the  school  is  not  recorded  but  it  was  probably 
around  1800  since  District  Number  One  with 
its  38  families  was  organized  at  that  time. 

Canaan  Parish  had  been  formed  in  1731  and 
Church  Hill  had  been  granted  to  the  Parish  the 
following  year.  But  it  was  not  until  1801  that 
the  Town  of  New  Canaan  was  incorporated 
and  became  responsible  for  its  own  schools  and 
roads. 

About  1835  it  was  evident  that  the  small  red 
school  on  the  corner  was  inadequate.  Two 
years  before,  the  younger  children  had  been 


sent  to  the  home  of  Hannah  Mitchell  for  their 
lessons.  Now  it  was  decided  to  buy  land  from 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  build  a  new  and  larger 
school.  The  Long  School  House  which  was 
built  at  that  time  is  part  of  the  home  at  40  Sem¬ 
inary  Street. 

We  believe  that  the  Old  Red  School  stood 
until  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
building  of  the  new  house— probably  around 
1837.  Across  the  street  to  the  northeast  stood 
the  home  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith  ( Ash- 
well  house ) ;  to  the  north  and  well  back  from 
the  road  was  the  stately,  pillared  home  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  St.  John.  St.  John  Place  was  not 
cut  through  until  after  this  house  had  burned 
in  1876.  The  Congregational  Church  which  had 
almost  the  same  location  as  now,  was  planning 
a  new  and  larger  meeting  house. 

The  Perkins  house  was  built  by  Clarinda 
Fitch  Ayres  and  her  two  bachelor  brothers, 
Philo  and  Semon.  They  built  here  because  their 
mother  had  moved  to  the  village  after  the  death 
of  their  father  and  lived  in  the  Livermore 
house,  and  their  sister,  Hannah  Mitchell,  lived 
a  bit  farther  west  on  Brook  Road. 

Clarinda  Fitch  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph, 
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a  descendant  of  John  Fitch,  one  of  the  early 
proprietors  of  Canaan  Parish  and  of  Thomas 
Fitch  who  settled  in  Norwalk  in  1655. 

“Uncle  Joe”  Fitch,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
neighbors,  was  a  wealthy  farmer  who  lived 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Brushy 
Ridge.  The  old  foundation  of  his  house  may  be 
seen  a  short  distance  south  of  Hazen  Perry’s 
home.  Joseph  died  in  1833,  aged  80  years,  leav¬ 
ing  his  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
One  daughter,  Mabel,  had  married  Hanford 
Carter;  Hannah  had  married  Sherman  Mitch¬ 
ell,  son  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell;  the  young¬ 
est  daughter,  Clarinda,  was  considered  an  old 
maid.  After  her  father’s  death  she  was  married 
to  a  man  named  Ayres  and  went  to  New  York 
City  to  live.  When  her  husband  died  a  few 
years  later,  she  returned  to  New  Canaan  with 
her  two  young  daughters,  Julia  and  Alecia, 
and  it  was  then  that  she  and  her  two  brothers 
built  “a  new  large  house  about  40  rods  south 
of  the  Congregational  Church.”  The  old  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  Clarinda  F.  Ayres,  widow,  was 
admitted  to  the  church  September  18,  1842, 
from  the  Madison  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York. 

In  her  stately  house  on  Park  Street,  Mrs. 
Ayres  lived  for  many  years.  Her  mother,  Han¬ 
nah  Fitch,  died  in  1841  but  it  appears  that  her 
brother,  Theophilus,  continued  to  own  and  to 
live  in  the  Livermore  house.  She  made  a  home 
for  Philo  and  Semon  as  long  as  they  lived  and 
many  times  had  desirable  people  as  boarders. 

During  her  long  life,  Clarinda  saw  many 
changes  in  New  Canan.  Gradually  industry 
had  replaced  farming  and  a  thriving  business 
center  had  grown  up  on  Main  Street.  It  was 
during  the  period  before  the  Civil  War  that 
New  Canaan  was  noted  as  a  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing  town.  Other  industries  and  mills  flourished 
too  and  in  1859  New  Canaan  had  its  first  bank. 

In  1868  the  railroad  was  opened  and  the  first 
train  steamed  up  to  the  Park  Street  corner  and 
stopped.  We  assume  that  Railroad  Avenue  or 
Elm  Street  was  cut  through  about  that  time. 
For  many  years  when  there  was  agitation  for  a 
sidewalk  on  Park  Street,  the  property  owners 
argued  that  it  would  be  money  wasted  because 
the  railroad  would  certainly  be  extended  to 


Ridgefield  very  soon.  As  late  as  1912,  there  was 
an  effort  made  to  have  a  side  walk.  Then  the 
suggestion  was  defeated  by  those  who  thought 
that  the  state  highway  would  come  through 
Park  Street. 

Clarinda  F.  Ayres  lived  to  be  80  years  old. 
Her  brothers  had  died  and  left  her  both  the 
Perkins  and  Livermore  houses  and  at  her  death 
in  1881,  they  became  the  property  of  her 
daughters  Julia  and  Alecia. 

Many  people  in  New  Canaan  remember  the 
Misses  Julia  and  Alecia  Ayres,  who  lived  to  be 
well  past  70.  They  were  tall,  graceful  women 
who  carried  themselves  with  great  dignity  and 
were  noted  for  their  charm  and  hospitality. 
Mrs.  Kellogg  remembers,  especially,  their  de¬ 
licious  tea  biscuits  and  the  large  yellow  cat 
who  made  his  home  with  them.  They  took  an 
active  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Canaan  in  1889  and  loaned  to 
the  society  a  silver  tamarind  spoon  which  was 
200  years  old. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  their 
mother  they  continued  to  own  the  two  houses, 
renting  one  and  living  in  the  other.  Mr.  Silli- 
man,  whose  mother  was  their  cousin,  recalls 
that  they  often  were  able  to  rent  both  places 
and  then  came  to  stay  at  the  Silliman  home  on 
Oenoke. 

In  1891,  while  he  was  living  in  one  of  their 
houses,  Mr.  E.  L.  Fancher  purchased  from  the 
Misses  Ayres  one  quarter  acre  for  a  shoe  fac¬ 
tory.  This  factory  stood  in  the  lower  yard  and 
extended  onto  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Christian  Science  Church.  After  Fancher  and 
Company  had  gone  out  of  business,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  bought  by  Irving  Lockwood  and 
moved  down  the  street  where  it  is  still  being 
used  by  the  New  Canaan  Lumber  Company. 

In  1902  the  house  with  the  columns  was  sold 
to  Mrs.  Edna  H.  Rogers  who  lived  across  the 
street  in  a  house  which  was  torn  down  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  make  way  for  the  parking  lot. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hall,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rogers, 
says  that  her  family  did  not  live  in  the  house 
but  bought  it  for  their  own  protection.  Mrs. 
Rogers  made  several  improvements,  however. 
Luther  Knapp  recalls  building  the  north  chim¬ 
neys  for  new  fireplaces  and  putting  partitions 
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in  the  attic  to  make  two  bedrooms  and  a  bath 
on  the  third  floor.  The  veranda  on  the  south  was 
probably  added  about  this  time. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshal  Stearns  lived  here.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  New  York  commuters  to 
make  New  Canaan  his  year  round  home. 

In  1919,  this  corner  again  became  a  school. 
The  Community  School  Incorporated  bought 
the  place  from  Mrs.  Rogers  and  occupied  it  for 
five  years  before  moving  across  the  street.  This 
was  the  school  that  was  later  to  become  the 
New  Canaan  Country  Day  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Perkins  purchased  the 
house  in  1924  from  the  Community  School  and 
the  old  place  became  a  home  once  more.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perkins’  five  daughters  grew  up  in 
this  beautiful  and  spacious  house  and  Mr. 


Perkins  commuted  daily  to  Scribner’s  where 
he  was  a  renowned  editor  and  publisher. 

Mrs.  Perkins  built  the  terraces  and  grape 
arbor  on  the  south  overlooking  the  sloping 
lawn.  Here,  shut  off  from  the  street  by  the  tall 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  a  cool  and  pleasant  spot. 

The  classical  revival  in  architecture  is  clearly 
shown  in  this  lovely  old  house.  The  fluted  Doric 
columns  and  the  Paladian  window  above  the 
portico  are  characteristic  of  many  houses  built 
in  America  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cen¬ 
turies.  As  we  walk  through  the  front  door  with 
its  simple  and  beautiful  side  lights  we  wish  we 
knew  the  architect  who  designed  this  house 
for  Clarinda  Ayres.  She  had  evidently  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  few  short  years  she  had  lived  in 
New  York  a  taste  for  simple  elegance.  The 
square  front  hall  with  its  graceful  stairway 


opens  into  a  large  living  room  flanked  on  the 
west  by  what  was  once  the  dining  room  with 
its  rounded  bay  windows  and  on  the  east  by  a 
library.  Wide  double  doors  can  close  off  these 
rooms.  The  kitchen  is  a  large  sunny  room  on 
the  southwest  corner. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Perkins 
has  remodelled,  making  an  apartment  upstairs. 
The  attractive  entrance  and  stairway  in  the 


back  hall  made  it  easy  to  divide  the  house  into 
two  comfortable  and  roomy  living  quarters. 
Part  of  the  veranda  on  the  south  has  been  en¬ 
closed  to  make  a  new  dining  room. 

The  excellent  proportions  and  the  quiet  and 
refined  detail  of  the  house  make  a  perfect  back¬ 
ground  for  the  gracious  living  it  has  seen  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  see  in  the  future. 


THE  KIRKBRIDE  HOUSE 
"Five  Wells" 

Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Author 


[ October  6,  1949] 


In  1935,  after  more  than  twenty  years  on  the 
Connecticut  shore,  the  Franklin  B.  Kirkbrides 
moved  inland.  Before  coming  to  New  Canaan 
they  had  explored  the  territory  from  Stamford 
to  Southport.  Settling  here  they  rented  the  Chi¬ 
chester  house,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Walter  T. 
Owen,  then  the  property  of  the  Harold  Stokes. 

This  temporary  foothold  was  to  give  time  to 
determine  whether  they  liked  New  Canaan  and 
whether  New  Canaan  approved  of  them.  The 
Stokes  saw  to  it  that  New  Canaan’s  welcome 
was  prompt  and  generous. 

House-hunting  not  being  productive  of  re¬ 
sults,  land  available  for  building  was  sought.  A 
final  choice  was  difficult  for  there  were  manv 
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attractive  parcels  of  land.  Finally  one  winter 
day  an  indefatigable  booster  of  the  charms  of 
the  town  said  almost  in  desperation,  “Well, 
there  is  just  one  more  place  you  have  not  seen,” 
and  led  the  way  to  the  site  of  an  abandoned 
gristmill  up  on  West  Road. 

Through  snow  he  piloted  the  homesteaders, 
along  a  little  lane  past  tumbled  in  cellar  walls, 
through  catbrier,  poison  ivy,  brambles  and 


junk  heaps  visible  above  a  carpet  of  fine  white¬ 
ness  and  so  past  a  huge  and  magnificent  elm 
tree,  unique  in  the  fact  that  from  its  main  trunk, 
what  must  have  been  originally  a  limb,  had  at 
right  angles  and  then  driving  skyward  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  companion  trunk;  then  down  to  a 
bubbling  spring  and  little  watercourse  with 
green  grass  along  its  sides  flowing  into  the  rush¬ 
ing,  ice-edged  Rippowam.  One  sight  of  the 
spring  and  its  outlet  and  the  search  for  land 
was  over. 

The  fact  that  his  houses  were  planned  to  fit 
the  sites  on  which  thev  were  built,  and  that  he 
was  a  friend  and  neighbor,  led  to  the  choice  of 
Robertson  Ward  as  architect. 

The  house  was  planned  from  the  inside  with 
no  thought  as  to  exterior  until  the  floor  plans 
were  completed.  It  had  to  be  an  “inside  out” 
house,  that  is,  with  a  feeling  of  outdoors  in 
every  part  of  the  structure.  That  meant  big 
windows  and  plenty  of  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  some  60  or  more,  with  glass  doors 
in  addition. 

The  site  of  the  old  mill  barn  was  chosen,  just 
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above  and  alongside  the  Rippowam.  To  fit  the 
contour  of  the  land  there  are  six  levels  in  a  two 
story  and  basement  house. 

In  order  to  make  it  slow  burning,  reinforced 
concrete  joists,  cinder  block  and  concrete 
floors  were  used.  Appropriate  hardware  was 
difficult  to  find,  but  finally  some  that  had  been 
designed  for  the  Cincinnati  Union  Station  was 
selected.  The  outer  walls  were  built  of  cinder 
blocks  so  as  to  be  fire  resistant. 

An  artesian  well  provides  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water,  a  septic  system  takes  care  of  sewage 
and  a  “split  system”  provides  heat  and  hot 
water;  forced  air  in  the  main  house,  steam  heat 
in  pantry,  kitchen  and  servants’  quarters. 

The  front  entrance  is  sheltered  by  a  roof 
which  connects  the  garage,  storeroom  and 
pump  room  with  the  main  house.  No  sketch 
was  ever  made  of  the  exterior  of  the  building. 


The  rooms  which  were  planned  were  just  cov¬ 
ered  with  walls  and  roofs. 

The  interior  color  scheme  was  developed  by 
William  Muschenheim,  a  well-known  architect 
and  colorist  who  had  been  trained  in  Vienna. 
Old  family  furniture,  with  only  a  few  pieces 
of  modern  design,  seem  appropriate  in  their 
present  setting  and  blend  in  well  with  their 
surroundings.  While  there  is  not  a  picture  in 
the  house,  each  window  frames  an  attractive 
outlook. 

The  land  had  been  bought  from  the  Oenoke 
Corporation  and  approval  of  building  plans 
was  required.  When  they  were  submitted  to 
Jack  Mulliken  for  his  O.K.  he  was  obviously 
disturbed  and  drew  a  long  breath  before  he 
finally  gave  consent.  During  construction  the 
“sidewalk  superintendents”  dubbed  the  place 
“The  Fairfield  County  Jail!” 
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At  first  it  certainly  did  look  raw  and  bare- 
one  sympathizing  friend  suggested  the  house 
could  be  planted  out. 

The  place  has  been  kept  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  its  natural  state.  Landscaping  has  fol¬ 
lowed  nature;  along  the  stream  ferns  in  vari¬ 
ety.  In  the  woods  galax,  trillium  from  North 
Carolina,  arbutus,  lady-slippers,  laurel,  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  ground  pine  add  variety  to  the  charm 
of  gurgling  water  and  shady  paths.  The  lilacs, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  rhubarb  and  grape  vines  are 
all  relics  of  a  bygone  day.  Only  the  primrose 
path  is  new.  Dogwoods,  50  of  them,  sycamores, 
a  holly  tree  and  shrubbery  after  11  years  are 
beginning  to  press  in  on  the  house  and  garage 
and  ‘overgrown”  is  today  a  more  accurate  de¬ 
scription  than  “raw.”  Four  of  the  five  wells  on 
the  place  are  old  surface  wells,  while  the  fifth 
is  the  artesian  well. 

Stephen  Hoyt  is  reported  to  have  said  the 
mill  dam  went  out  some  80  years  ago.  What 
was  once  a  large  body  of  water  is  now  forest, 
with  a  tall,  straight  tulip  poplar  across  the 
stream  from  the  house  towering  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees.  Two  of  the  original  millstones 
are  still  within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  were 
when  the  old  mill  was  in  operation. 

Today  “Five  Wells”  is  no  longer  considered 
radical.  It  is  a  “transition”  house,  for  there  was 
no  thought  on  the  part  of  owners  or  architect  of 
going  modern  when  it  was  planned  and  built. 
The  objective  was  to  make  the  house  func¬ 
tional,  using  appropriate  materials  such  as  alu¬ 
minum  window  sash,  slate  window  sills,  steel 
baseboards,  cantilever  construction  in  the  big 
bay  window  overlooking  the  stream,  omitting 
plaster  picture  mouldings  under  the  ceilings, 
making  the  entire  stairwell  of  aluminum  and 
glass  and  the  stairs  themselves  designed  after 
a  theatre  set.  The  flat  Barrett  roofs  and  the 
awning  covered  roof  deck  were  in  1937  non- 
conforming  too. 

Robertson  Ward  had  never  built  a  modern 
house  and  he  was  skeptical  at  the  start,  but  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  enthusiastic  as  the  work 
progressed.  Construction  involved  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  he  showed  keen  insight  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  their  successful  solution.  The  house  was 
built  at  a  time  when  conventional  lighting  was 


still  the  vogue  and  the  simple  indirect  lighting 
effects  which  were  introduced  were  just  fore¬ 
runners  of  more  radical  later  ideas. 

The  house  seems  appropriate  in  its  setting 
and  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  certainly  an 
easy  house  to  live  in.  It  has  possibly  influenced 
a  changing  public  opinion  in  regard  to  New 
England  home  architecture  in  New  Canaan. 

Note  bij  Beatrice  Guenguerich 

The  above  land  was  part  of  a  tract  purchased  in 
1814  by  Daniel  Davis  of  Wilton  from  James  Stevens 
of  Stamford  for  a  consideration  of  $1500.  It  con¬ 
sisted,  according  to  the  old  records,  “of  one  tract 
of  land  with  dwelling-house,  barns  and  mills  there¬ 
on,  in  quantity  48  acres.” 

There  were  three  Davis  brothers,  Daniel,  Burr 
and  Walter,  also  a  sister,  Annabell.  Two  of  the 
brothers,  Daniel  and  Burr  lived  on  this  property. 
The  former  lived  in  the  main  house  and  the  latter 
in  a  small  house.  Walter  lived  on  High  Ridge  Road. 

Daniel  must  have  had  a  mill  on  the  property 
because  it  was  there  when  he  bought  the  land. 
There  is  another  record  of  his  buying  of  a  grist 
mill  in  the  North  part  of  the  town  of  New  Canaan. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Slawson  of  Norwalk  who  is  now  in 
her  eighties,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  in  her  early 
days.  She  tells  an  amusing  story  about  Daniel  and 
her  father,  Mr.  Edwin  Selleck.  It  seems  Mr.  Selleck 
made  barrels  and  he  was  also  the  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Chapel  at  Sellecks  comer.  Daniel 
stopped  in  the  shop  one  day  while  Mr.  Selleck  was 
working  on  a  barrel  and  kept  pestering  him.  He 
was  particularly  trying  and  finally  Mr.  Selleck 
turned  to  him  and  said  “Daniel,  what  makes  you  so 
ornery?  What  do  you  live  for?”  Daniel  put  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  answered  “Reverend,  I  guess  the 
good  Lord  just  put  me  here  to  try  the  patience  of 
the  righteous.” 

After  Daniels’  death,  Walter  Davis  bought  some 
of  this  land  in  1856  at  public  auction.  One  piece  of 
land  was  described  as  “2  acres  more  or  less  with 
the  remains  of  an  old  grist  mill  thereon  and 
bounded  Northerly  and  Westerly  by  land  set  out 
as  dower  to  the  widow  of  said  Daniel  Davis.” 

Walter  Davis  must  have  been  very  enterprising 
because  he  bought  quite  a  little  land  in  New 
Canaan.  In  1892  he  gave  to  Annabell  Davis  Bailey 
14  acres  more  or  less  with  an  unfinished  house. 
She  and  her  husband  also  bought  some  of  the  land 
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owned  by  Walter  Davis  after  his  death.  From  the 
description  in  the  records  it  would  seem  the  four¬ 
teen  acres  owned  by  Annabell  Bailey  is  the  present 
site  of  the  Kirkbride  house. 

Of  the  several  mills  of  Canaan  Parish  days  we 
have  considerable  information,  but  this  ancient 
Slawson  mill  which  stood  on  the  Kirkbride  prop¬ 


erty  has  baffled  all  research  thus  far.  As  to  the 
Slawsons  themselves,  they  have  all  disappeared 
from  here.  They  were  a  numerous  and  important 
people  from  the  Stamford  side  of  the  parish.  There 
is  a  legend  that  one  of  them  was  a  counterfeiter 
and  his  estate  was  confiscated  but  we  find  no 
documentary  proof  of  it. 


THE  NEW  CANAAN  SAVINGS  BANK 

S.  Pearce  Browning,  Jr.,  Author  John  Paul  Turner,  Artist 

[ October  13,  1949] 


The  New  Canaan  Savings  Bank  this  year  cele¬ 
brated  its  90th  anniversary.  Incorporated  by 
special  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  on 
May  30,  1859,  it  was  formally  organized  on  the 
following  June  9  and  commenced  business  on 
July  1,  1859. 

Since  there  was  no  newspaper  in  New 
Canaan  at  that  time,  the  event  was  announced 
by  a  handbill,  a  facsimile  of  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  article.  Deposits  were  received 
immediately  (in  fact  they  appear  on  the  first 
ledger  as  being  made  on  June  30),  and  at  the 
close  of  business  on  July  1,  1859,  the  new  bank 
had  deposits  of  $2,289.  Such  was  the  beginning 
from  which  the  bank  grew,  until  90  years  later, 
on  June  30,  1949,  it  held  deposits  of  over 
$6,000,000. 

The  concept  of  a  mutual  savings  bank  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  industrial  revolution  which 
began  to  be  felt  as  the  18th  century  drew  to  a 
close.  More  and  more  people  who  had  made 
their  living  on  farms,  where  little  cash  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  began  to  work  for  wages  in  factories, 
on  railroads  or  for  other  business  enterprises. 

Although  receiving  payment  in  currency, 
they  had  no  safe  place  to  keep  it,  and  this 


brought  a  demand  for  banks  in  which  working 
men  could  place  their  savings.  Commercial 
banks  were  few  at  that  time  and  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  savings  accounts. 

Actually,  it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  first  mu¬ 
tual  savings  bank  was  founded  in  1810,  and  the 
credit  is  given  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  of 
Ruthwell,  Scotland,  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  collecting  the  small  savings  of  his  parish- 
oners  for  safekeeping  and  investment  to  meet 
future  emergencies. 

All  of  the  income  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  depositors  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
deposits,  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  this  first 
mutual  savings  bank  was,  as  it  is  of  mutual 
savings  banks  today,  the  safety  of  the  depos¬ 
itor’s  savings  rather  than  income. 

People  became  interested  in  this  new  kind 
of  bank  for  the  man  of  small  means,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  news  reached  the  United 
States.  From  1816  to  1818,  public  spirited  men 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Salem 
and  New  York  became  interested  and  founded 
savings  institutions.  In  1819,  the  Society  for 
Savings,  the  first  mutual  savings  bank  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  founded  in  Hartford,  which  was 
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The  NEW  CANAAN 


SAVINGS  BANK 


Having  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  duly  organized,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed 
that  said  Bank  will  be  ready  to  receive  deposits  of 

From  One  Dollar  to  Four  Hundred  Dollars, 

From  any  one  person  in  any  one  year. 


I  AID  AFTER  THE  FIRST  OF  JULY  NEXT, 


And  on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 


The  Legislature  of  our  State  have  very  strongly  guarded  the 
interests  of  depositors;  and  the  Board  of  Managers  being  composed  of 
well  known  and  careful  citizens,  it  is  confidently  presumed  that  it  will 
receive  the  entire  confidence  and  cordial  support  of  all  such  as  desire 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  such  an  institution  in  our  community. 

The  following  Officers  have  been  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

SAMUEL  A.  WEED,  President  S.  E.  OGDEN,  Vice  President. 


MANAGERS. 


Benjamin  Hoyt, 
Watts  Comstock, 
Benjamin  N.  Heath, 
Geo.  Lockwood, 


Clias.  Benedict, 

Wm.  St.  John, 

A.  S.  Comstock, 

E.  J.  Richards, 

S.  Y.  ST.  JOHN, 


N.  E.  Weed, 

Wm.  L.  Waring, 
Clias.  Raymond, 
Alexander  Law. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


NEW  CANAAN,  June  10th,  1859. 


BAKER  4  GODWIN,  PRINTERS.  PRINTING-HOUSE  SQUARE,  OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
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also  the  year  in  which  the  Aetna  (Fire)  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Hartford  was  founded. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
for  Savings  in  Hartford,  similar  savings  insti¬ 
tutions  were  organized  in  Norwich,  Middle- 
town,  New  London,  New  Haven  and  other 
Connecticut  towns.  The  New  Canaan  Savings 
Bank  was  the  30th  so  organized,  out  of  a  total 
of  72  in  the  state. 

Just  as  the  society  for  Savings  in  Hartford 
was  founded  almost  at  the  time  that  the  boom 
in  western  real  estate  burst  and  the  country 
went  into  its  first  general  depression,  the  New 
Canaan  Savings  Bank  was  organized  on  the 
verge  of  the  Civil  War,  for  1859  was  the  year 
in  which  John  Brown  raided  Harper’s  Ferry, 
raising  in  more  acute  form  the  great  issue  of 
slavery.  However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
a  leading  authority,*  mutual  savings  banks  in 
Connecticut  and  depressions  started  off  to¬ 
gether  and  have  seen  much  of  each  other  ever 
since. 

As  was  the  case  in  most  localities,  the  infant 
savings  bank  in  New  Canaan  began  under  the 
auspices  of  its  most  prominent  local  citizens. 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  minute  book  lists  as 
those  present  at  the  organization  meeting: 
Samuel  A.  Weed,  Benjamin  Hoyt,  Nehemiah 
E.  Weed,  William  St.  John,  Charles  Raymond, 
Alexander  Law,  Marvin  W.  Fox,  Samuel  S. 
Noyes,  Watts  Comstock,  Sereno  E.  Ogden, 
George  Lockwood,  Charles  Benedict,  Lewis 
Lockwood,  William  L.  Waring,  Benjamin  N. 
Heath,  J.  E.  Ayres,  David  S.  Rockwell,  Han¬ 
ford  Davenport,  William  G.  Webb  and  Darius 
Davenport. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  on  June  9,  1859,  the 
incorporators  adopted  by-laws  providing  for 
a  president,  vice  president  and  not  to  exceed 
12  managers  to  constitute  a  board  of  managers. 
The  treasurer  was  to  be  the  chief  operating 
officer,  and  under  the  charter  no  president,  vice 


*  Ralph  W.  Chapin,  in  “The  story  of  the  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  of  Connecticut,”  to  whom  acknowledgment 
is  made  for  these  facts  on  the  early  history  of  savings 
banks. 


president  or  manager  could  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services. 

The  amount  which  any  person  could  deposit 
in  any  one  year  could  be  not  less  than  $1  nor 
more  than  $400.  The  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  place  “in  the  Fairfield  County  Bank,  for  safe¬ 
keeping,  till  put  to  use,  all  moneys  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.” 

For  the  first  officers  there  were  chosen  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Weed,  president;  Sereno  E.  Ogden,  vice 
president,  and  Selleck  Y.  St.  John,  treasurer 
and  secretary.  Mr.  Weed,  who  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Miss  Amanda  Weed,  was  a  merchant 
and  partner  in  the  general  store  operated  by 
Hoyt  and  Weed,  and  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  builder  and  well 
known  local  business  man.  Mr.  St.  John,  post¬ 
master  of  New  Canaan,  later  became  the  cash¬ 
ier  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Canaan  when  it  was  founded  in 
1865. 

The  first  office  of  the  Savings  Bank  was  that 
of  its  treasurer,  Selleck  Y.  St.  John,  and  nothing 
in  the  minute  book  indicates  any  change  until 
some  time  after  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  was  organized  in  1865.  It  is 
believed  that  from  that  time  on,  until  1929, 
when  the  present  Savings  Bank  building  was 
opened,  the  Savings  Bank  occupied  quarters 
with  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  problem  of  investments  arose  imme¬ 
diately,  and  one  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  Savings  Bank  has  always  been  as  a  local 
lender,  usually  on  first  mortgage.  The  first 
resolution  authorizing  loans  in  New  Canaan 
was  adopted  on  July  5,  1860: 

“Voted,  that  the  application  of  Stephen 
Hoyt  be  granted  to  the  amount  of  $250,  also 
that  of  Polly  Keeler  for  $300  be  granted,  and 
also  that  of  S.  Heyatt  provided  Mr.  Weed  and 
Mr.  Hoyt  are  satisfied  about  the  same.” 

The  first  security  investments  authorized 
were  on  October  5,  1860,  when  it  was 

“Voted,  that  we  buy  10  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City  and  $1,000  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  Bond.  ’ 


The  investments  of  the  bank  must  actually 
have  started  earlier,  since  after  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  on  December  31,  1859,  it 
had  earned  $524.82,  declared  a  dividend  of  six 
per  cent  to  depositors,  paid  the  treasurer  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $24.29  and  carried  $100  to  surplus. 

Borrowers  on  mortgage  had  to  be  educated 
to  make  payments  promptly  and  on  July  18, 
1861,  the  board  of  managers 

“Resolved  that  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to 
notify  delinquents  that  their  interest  must  he 
paid  on  or  before  the  25  inst.  or  proceedings 
for  foreclosure  will  be  commenced.” 


One  of  the  most  important  investments  ever 
made  by  the  Savings  Bank  was  on  February  8, 
1865,  when  the  board  of  managers  voted  to 
subscribe  for  85  shares  of  “a  national  bank 
about  being  organized  in  this  town.”  Not  only 
did  this  greatly  contribute  to  the  successful  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
Canaan,  but  the  association  so  commenced 
endured  through  the  years,  with  the  Savings 
Bank  utilizing  the  First  National  Bank’s  facili¬ 
ties  and  remaining  for  many  years  one  of  its 
important  stockholders. 

The  first  detailed  financial  report  in  the  min¬ 
ute  book  was  on  December  30,  1867,  when  the 
treasurer  reported:  Deposits:  $128,677,  a  gain 
of  $32,466  in  the  past  year;  Earnings:  $5,355; 
Investments:  Loans  on  mortgage,  $63,988; 
bank  stocks,  $15,000;  United  States  Bonds, 
$52,000. 

The  Savings  Bank  played  a  most  important 
role  in  the  financing  of  the  New  Canaan  Rail¬ 
road,  lending  amounts  which  had  reached 
$44,500  by  1871.  However,  with  true  Yankee 
caution  the  loans  were  made  to  the  railroad 
directors  “on  their  joint  and  several  notes,”  so 
that  no  loss  appears  to  have  resulted. 

On  October  30,  1875,  the  first  actual  fore¬ 
closure  sale  was  authorized,  the  property  being 
that  of  Edwin  L.  Arnold,  and  June  28,  1876, 
the  treasurer  reported  that  “the  Arnold  place 
was  sold  without  loss  to  the  bank.” 


[October  20,  1949] 

The  total  deposits  of  the  Savings  Bank  over 
the  years  reflect  its  successful  beginning,  a  lean 
period  in  the  80’s  and  90’s  and  then  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  50  years: 

December  30,  1867,  $128,677;  July  1,  1879, 
$217,060;  July  1,  1889,  $80,583;  July  1,  1899, 
$82,556;  July  1,  1909,  $277,733;  July  1,  1919, 
$694,751;  July  1,  1929,  $1,718,970;  July  1,  1939, 
$2,119,168;  July  1,  1949,  $6,102,658. 

The  minute  book  yields  little  information  as 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  period  of  contraction, 
but  the  bank  was  probably  most  affected  by 
conditions  in  the  town  of  New  Canaan  itself. 
Local  industries  gradually  died  out,  and  New 
Canaan  had  not  yet  become  a  commuting 
point. 

The  remarkable  record  from  1899  to  date, 
and  particularly  during  the  past  20  years,  re¬ 
flects  the  growth  and  development  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan  during  that  period,  as  well  as  the  sound 
management  of  the  bank. 

In  a  mutual  savings  bank,  all  net  earnings 
after  reserves  go  to  its  depositors,  and  the  New 
Canaan  bank’s  history  shows  constant  stress  on 
economy  of  operation.  For  many  years,  the  only 
salary  paid  was  to  the  treasurer,  aside  from 
a  small  fee  to  a  watchmen.  The  treasurer  re¬ 
ceived  $40  for  the  first  six  months  of  operation 
and  only  $600  per  year  as  late  as  1904.  No  rent 
was  paid  at  first,  but  after  1865  the  bank  paid 
a  small  amount  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  Canaan  for  use  of  space.  This  rent  was 
$250  per  year  in  1914,  and  rose  to  $2,000  per 
year  by  1924. 

By  1928,  the  Savings  Bank  felt  the  need  for 
its  own  quarters,  and  on  October  9,  1928,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  a  site 
and  building.  Later  that  month,  the  bank  pur¬ 
chased,  for  $70, 000, the  so-called  “Mead  Block,” 
named  for  Judge  Stanley  Mead’s  father. 

This  property  was  the  original  site  of  the 
Andrew  Burtis  blacksmith  shop,  with  the  Bur- 
tis  home  behind  it.  After  its  acquisition,  the 
Savings  Bank  sold  the  north  part  to  Walter 
Stewart  for  his  grocery  store,  and  another  part 
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in  the  rear  to  Ward  and  Fitch,  retaining  only 
the  land  occupied  by  the  bank  building  today. 

Construction  took  place  in  1929,  and  the 
present  building  was  opened  for  a  public  re¬ 
ception  on  December  28,  1929,  attended  by 
1,000  people,  and  for  business  two  days  later. 
The  entire  cost  of  land,  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  approximately  $80,000,  which  has 
now  been  written  down  on  the  bank  s  books 
to  $42,900. 

The  Savings  Bank,  with  its  mortgage  loans, 
has  had  many  real  estate  transactions  over  the 
years,  but  many  of  the  older  ones  are  so  briefly 
described  in  the  banks  lecoids  that  they  aie 
difficult  to  identify.  One  sale  of  interest  was  of 
178  acres  of  land  on  Ponus  Street,  on  March 


30,  1898,  to  the  rector,  church-wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  Grace  Church  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  a  purchase  price  of  $5,000.  This  pro¬ 
perty  is  the  present  site  of  the  Country  School. 
Many  sales  of  houses  and  lots  over  the  years 
were  made  for  less  than  $2,000. 

The  management  of  the  bank,  through  its  90 
years  of  existence,  has  been  noted  for  long  ten¬ 
ure  of  office.  Until  1935,  the  treasurer  was  not 
only  the  bank’s  chief  operating  officer  but  its 
only  officer  receiving  substantial  compensation, 
and  during  the  90-year  period  there  have  been 
but  five  occupants  of  the  office.  In  1935,  the 
by-laws  were  amended  and  the  president  be¬ 
came  the  chief  executive  officer. 

In  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  from  1925 
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to  date,  John  H.  Behre  was  president  from  1925 
to  1946,  and  his  son,  Gerhard  F.  Behre,  treas¬ 
urer  from  1925  to  1946,  and  thereafter  presi¬ 
dent. 

John  H.  Behre  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
on  July  6,  1862.  After  attending  public  schools 
and  business  school,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  New  York  until 
about  1905,  when  he  moved  to  New  Canaan 
for  reasons  of  health.  In  addition  to  heading 
the  Savings  Bank,  he  represented  the  town  and 
district  in  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
as  representative  and  senator. 

Gerhard  F.  Behre  was  born  in  Brooklyn  on 
January  22,  1892,  and  was  graduated  from  Wil¬ 
liams  College  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking.  He  started  his  banking  career  with  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  1915. 

A  complete  record  of  the  officers  of  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  since  its  organization  is  as  follows: 

Presidents  —  Samuel  A.  Weed,  1859-1683;  Watts 
Comstock,  1863-1872;  Stephen  Hoyt,  1872-1877; 


Selleck  Y.  St.  John,  1877-1879;  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
1879-1894;  Edwin  Hoyt,  1894-1898;  F.  E.  Weed, 
1898-1915;  C.  W.  Plodges,  1915-1925;  John  H., 
Behre  1925-1946;  Gerhard  F.  Behre,  1946- . 

Vice  president  —  Sereno  E.  Ogden,  1859-1868; 
Stephen  Hoyt,  1868-1872;  Augustus  S.  Dan,  1872- 
1875;  William  St.  John,  1875-1878;  William  L. 
Waring,  1878-1879;  Thomas  Raymond,  1879-1881; 
Joseph  F.  Silliman,  1881-1894;  B.  F.  Hoyt,  1894- 
1898;  J.  F.  Bliss,  1898-1899;  C.  W.  Hodges,  1899- 
1915;  J.  F.  Bliss,  1915-1919;  J.  H.  Behre,  1919- 
1925;  Lewis  B.  Sutton,  1925-1946;  George  W. 
Duryea,  1946- . 

Secretary  and  treasurer  —  Selleck  Y.  St.  John, 
1859-1877;  R.  L.  Hall,  1877-1894;  G.  F.  Lock- 
wood,  1894-1925;  G.  F.  Behre,  1925-1946. 
Secretary  —  C.  S.  Raymond,  jr.,  1946- . 
Treasurer  —  John  M.  Bryce,  1946- . 

Assistant  treasurer— Francis  Keating,  1930-1943; 
C.  S.  Raymond  jr.,  1943-1946;  Ethel  W.  Gelston, 
1946- . 

Chairman  of  the  Board  —  Lewis  B.  Sutton,  1946- 
1947. 


THE  WATSON-YOUNGS-KING- 
WEISENFELD  HOUSE 

“Sunshine  House” 


Halsted  H.  Myers,  Author 


Keith  Ward,  Artist 


[October  27,  1949 ] 


A  poet  made  this  house  famous,  in  spite  of  its 
humble  beginnings,  and  its  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  over  the  years— Bliss  Carmen,  poet 
laureate  of  Canada. 

The  history  of  the  property  (on  what  is  now 
East  Avenue— north  side— between  “Clapboard 
Hill  Bridge”  and  state  highway  123)  begins 
like  many  others  in  the  district  between  Five 


Mile  River  and  Norwalk  River.  The  Norwalk 
Indians  sold  it  to  Captain  Patrick  in  1640,  and 
confirmed  it  by  resale  in  1651,  when  it  was 
turned  over  to  Richard  Webb  and  13  other 
Norwalk  “proprietors  in  common.” 

The  ensuing  confusion  in  land  claims,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  the  common  proprietors  finally  to 
distribute  the  land  by  lot  (“pitch”)  to  the  set- 


The  Watson-Youngs-King-Weisenfeld  House 


tiers  individually  and  it  appears  that  on  pitch 
No.  133,  about  1739,  this  particular  area  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Caleb  Benedict. 

The  seven  to  ten  acres  which  are  here  being 
described,  left  the  Benedict  family,  when  Mat¬ 
thias  and  Trowbridge  Benedict  sold  them  on 
April  18,  1801,  to  Thomas  Greenly,  owner  of 
adjacent  acreage. 

Thomas  Greenly  raised  silk  worms,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  hobby,  borrowed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  As  part  payment  of  such  loans, 
he  deeded  on  December  12,  1816,  “seven  acres 
near  Clapboard  Hill  Bridge  to  Joseph  Watson 
who  dwells  thereon.”  Joseph  Watson  had  come 
from  England  in  1807  and,  while  applying  for 
citizenship,  had  obtained  permission  by  special 
act  of  the  1815  Legislature  to  buy  this  land,  al¬ 
though  still  an  alien. 


He  was  a  tool  maker  and  with  helpers,  oper¬ 
ated  a  blacksmith  shop  which  prospered  as 
most  did  before  the  advent  of  automobiles,  so 
much  so  that  by  1827  he  had  accumulated  20 
acres  and  reared  so  many  children  that  when 
he  died,  his  estate  in  1835  was  divided  into 
nine  parts.  His  son  William  reassembled  as 
much  as  he  could  by  borrowing  money  hither 
and  yon,  deeding  first  one  piece  then  another 
as  security. 

For  a  $550  note,  the  town  of  New  Canaan 
became  temporary  owner  in  1837  of  four  acres 
including  a  dwelling,  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
outhouses.  For  the  loan  of  $1,800  Walter  Sco¬ 
field  became  temporary  owner  in  1839  of  eight 
acres  with  two  dwellings,  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  outbuildings. 

Then,  on  April  2,  1859,  Charles  Brown  took 
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temporary  title  to  the  property  as  security  for 
a  mortgage  endorsed  by  George  Youngs,  (the 
new  blacksmith  owner)  and  James  Youngs,  (an 
ex-teacher  and  Bridgeport  book  store  owner). 
After  George  Youngs  died  in  1862,  his  estate 
held  on  until  his  wife  died,  then  March  29, 
1871,  son  James  disposed  of  Charles  Brown’s 
mortgage  interest  and  took  title.  James  Youngs 
sold  on  April  4,  1908,  ten  acres  with  buildings 
thereon  to  Dr.  Morris  L.  King,  medical  head 
of  a  New  York  life  insurance  company. 

Dr.  King  and  his  wife,  Mary  Perry  King,  took 
the  tiny  house  on  the  knoll  with  a  view  of  the 
pond  (Lake  Wampanaugh),  and  the  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  completely  reassembled  and  rebuilt 
them.  They  added  a  huge  living  room  and 
porch  on  a  lower  level  overlooking  Five  Mile 
River  on  the  west,  made  a  book-bindery  shop 
out  of  the  office  annex  on  the  east,  and  arranged 
a  small  studio  facing  the  pond  to  the  south. 

In  the  big  living  room  Mrs.  King,  whose 
hobby  was  teaching  “speech  and  motion,”  in¬ 
cluding  interpretive  dancing,  posture  and  dic¬ 
tion,  to  such  celebrities  as  Ted  Shawn,  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  Walter  Goodhue,  gathered  her  New 
Canaan  friends  to  see  a  dance  recital  by  her 
ex-pupil,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  in  the  appropriate 
veils,  quite  an  edification  for  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  art. 

Other  pupils  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
lessons,  were  engaged  as  companions.  In  the 
book  bindery,  Dr.  King  worked  at  his  hobby, 
which  won  him  an  English  prize.  In  the  studio 
were  written,  from  inspiration  gained  on  walks 
about  New  Canaan  roads,  the  beautiful  poems 
which  are  collected  in  a  book  called  “Sanctu¬ 
ary,”  by  Bliss  Carmen  (born  1861,  died  1929). 

Bliss  Carmen  was  a  very  sick  man  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  King  came  upon 
him,  diagnosed  his  ailment  as  tuberculosis, 
cured  him,  set  him  up  in  a  small  room  in  a  New 
Canaan  house,  encouraged  him  to  roam  about 
the  lovely  countryside,  and  visit  them  for  his 
meals  and  the  peace  of  their  studio  to  write  in. 

He  died  in  New  Canaan,  as  did  Mrs.  King 
later,  and  finally  Dr.  King.  Among  her  effects 


were  found  innumerable  costumes  of  peasant 
and  princess  that  she  had  collected  all  over  the 
world,  and  some  writings  including  a  Colliers 
prize  winning  anthem. 

The  Morris  L.  King  estate,  on  May  13,  1941, 
sold  the  house  Mrs.  King  had  named  “Sunshine 
House”  and  the  rest  of  the  property  to  Miss 
Friedel  A.  Weisenfeld,  reserving  life  use  of 
the  rear  lot  and  cottage  for  the  gardener  Joe 
Guermonprez  (of  French  extraction)  and  his 
wife  (of  German  nationality.) 

Miss  Weisenfeld  came  from  Duisdorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  join  her  father  on  Long  Island  in  1916, 
and  worked  at  the  export-import  business  with 
the  Lindeteves  until  she  organized  her  own 
firm,  Phil-Ogden  Corporation,  in  1945  to  ex¬ 
port  heavy  machinery.  Meanwhile  she  looked 
about  for  a  home  of  her  own,  came  upon  the 
King  property  entirely  by  chance,  and  bought 
it  at  once. 

Thereupon,  the  little  house  that  records  in¬ 
dicate  Joseph  Watson  built  about  1815,  and 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  King  rebuilt  and  expanded, 
has  been  subjected  to  another  even  more  com¬ 
plete  alteration. 

Though  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  Bliss  Car¬ 
men’s  studio  as  a  museum  spot,  Miss  Weisen¬ 
feld  and  her  architect  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  most  attractive  use  of  modern  materials 
throughout  the  interior.  The  house  is  easily 
recognizable  outside,  and  the  peace  of  the 
gardens  has  been  beautifully  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustling  town  that  surrounds  it. 

“And  there  when  winter  comes  with  smoulder¬ 
ing  dusk 

To  kindle  rosy  flames  upon  the  hearth, 

And  hang  his  starry  belt  upon  the  night, 

One  firelit  room  is  large  enough  for  Heaven, 

For  all  we  know  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 

And  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  heart.” 

—  Bliss  Carmen 


Bliss  Carmen’s  poem  quoted  by  courtesy  of 
Dodd  Mead  and  Co. 
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THE  BIRDSALL  HOUSE 


Minerva  W.  Rockwell  and 

Theodore  W.  Benedict,  Authors  Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[November  3,  1949 ] 


Many  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  have 
lived  most  or  all,  of  their  lives  in  New  Canaan, 
have  observed,  in  connection  with  its  growth, 
a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon  which  be¬ 
comes  more  understandable  as  one  s  years  ol 
residence  go  on,  and  which  is  peculiarly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  story  of  the  old  Birdsall  House. 

There  is  no  other  New  Canaan  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  catchiness  of 
the  name  (A  New  Land  of  Promise),  or  pos¬ 
sibly  its  natural  beauty  and  seclusion,  or  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  and  high  elevation  above 
it  with  the  resulting  rare  combination  of  salt 
and  mountain  air,  and  the  charming  view  of 
40  miles  of  picturesque  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  was  the  lure  which  first  attracted  those 
who  became  known  as  the  “summer  people.” 

Or  again  it  may  have  been  the  laudations  of 
the  renowned  Dr.  Willard  Parker  of  New  York 
who,  through  his  friendship  with  our  beloved 
Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  purchased  the  former 
Church  Hill  Institute,  now  the  Congregational 
Manse,  together  with  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  on  Oenoke  Avenue,  and  made  it  his  coun¬ 
try  home  and  that  of  his  family  for  three  gen¬ 
erations. 

Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  New  Canaan 
began  to  be  spoken  of  and  visited  by  “week¬ 
enders”  and  “summer  boarders”  and  a  number 
of  our  substantial  farmers  and  other  citizens, 
opened  their  homes  to  “welcome  the  coming, 
and  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Outstanding  among  these  hospitable  homes 
were  those  of  the  Kdwin  Hoyts  of  Carter  Street, 
the  Misses  Bertha  and  Minnie  Weed  of  White 
Oak  Shade,  the  Stephen  E.  Keelers  of  Smith 
Ridge,  the  Schneiders  of  West  Road,  and  the 
Neumans  of  Pinney  Road.  Forerunner  of  all 
these  was  the  New  Canaan  Hotel,  later  the 


Birdsall  House,  whose  porches  filled  with  sum¬ 
mer  guests  are  a  well  remembered  sight  among 
our  elder  residents. 

The  “week-enders”  usually  came  again  the 
next  summer  and  stayed  a  month,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  would  spend  the  entire  summer 
and  the  next  thing  we  knew  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  homes  of  their  own,  or  bought  a  piece 
of  land  and  built  one. 

It  was  in  the  very  late  1700s  that  the  division 
of  the  “Common  Land”  purchased  from  the 
Indians  and  held  by  some  50  “Proprietors”  was 
largely  accomplished  and  the  “Homesteaders” 
of  Canaan  Parish,  which  lay  partly  in  Norwalk 
and  partly  in  Stamford,  divided  by  the  “Peram¬ 
bulation  Line,”  began  to  realize  that  a  new 
township  was  in  the  making,  with  its  center  ly¬ 
ing  between  Haynes  Ridge,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  stood  the  meeting  house; 
White  Oak  Shade  Ridge,  which  extended  from 
White  Oak  Shade  to  the  present  Elm  Street, 
and  Benedict  Ridge,  now  Brushy  Ridge,  on  the 
east. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  the  first  minister  of 
Norwalk,  was  the  largest  land  owner  on  the 
Norwalk  side,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  “Ye  Estate  of  Lands  and  Accommodations, 
in  1665,  as  followeth”  with  an  assessment  of 
£300. 

Rev.  Hanford,  according  to  Prof.  Samuel  St. 
John’s  History  of  Canaan  Parish,  seems  to  have 
evoked  the  kindly  regards  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Norwalk  Indians,  for  in  1690  Winnipauk,  In¬ 
dian  Sagamore  of  Norwalk,  conveyed  by  deed 
his  “Island  lying  against  Rowerton,”  containing 
20  acres,  which  he  affirms  he  had  never  by 
deed  of  gift  made  over  to  any,  “but  now  by  this 
my  deed,  I  do  give  it  freely  to  my  beloved 
friend  Thomas  Hanford,  senior  minister  of 
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Norwalk,  to  possess  and  improve,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  forever.”  As  far  as  is  known  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  a  deed  given  by  an  Indian  to 
an  individual. 

Rev.  Hanford’s  holdings  extended  from 
White  Oak  Shade  to  White  Oak  Shade  Ridge 
and  presumably  included  the  property  upon 
which  the  Rirdsall  House  stands,  and  which 
subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Hoyt. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1823  Mr.  Hoyt  sold  to 
Rradley  Keeler,  for  $125  “a  certain  tract  60 
rods  southeast  of  the  meeting  house,  being  that 
on  which  the  Keeler  house  now  stands,”  and  in 
1828  another  tract  “bounded  north  by  Keeler, 
west  by  E.  Nash,  south  and  east  by  the  high¬ 
way,  for  $300. 

Although  Rradley  Keeler,  who  lived  in  the 
Weed  house  on  Cherry  Street,  and  is  said  to 
have  at  another  time  occupied  the  original  part 
of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Birdsall 
House,  did  not  keep  boarders,  he  did,  “on  oc¬ 
casion”  accommodate  travellers.  This  was  in 
the  early  1820s,  when  his  carriage  shop,  which 
stood  nearby,  did  a  flourishing  business. 

Bradley  Keeler  married  Polly,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Hoyt  in  May,  1817,  but  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  their  house  was  built  about 
1780-90,  and  the  fact  that  the  original  frame  is 
still  intact  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  workmanship 
and  the  materials  used. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  Canaan 
Messenger  of  1899,  Joseph  Scofield,  writing  of 
“New  Canaan  Seventy  Five  Years  Ago,”  a  Mr. 
Lucas  first  kept  the  hotel  about  1840. 

The  land  records  of  October  26,  1850,  show 
that  “a  certain  tract  of  land,  in  quantity  two 
acres  more  or  less,  with  a  dwelling  house,  barn 
and  outbuildings  thereon,  known  as  the  Brad¬ 
ley  Keeler  place,  bounded  east  by  the  highway 
and  the  place  now  occupied  by  said  Keeler” 
was  sold  by  Hanford  Davenport  and  Samuel 
A.  Weed  to  Joseph  Butts  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
for  $2,100  who,  on  December  10,  1850,  sold  it 
to  Reuben  A.  Booth  of  New  Canaan  for  $3,000. 

Mr.  Booth,  after  purchasing  an  additional 
tract,  “in  quantity  one  rood,  more  or  less,”  from 
John  Watson  for  $600  on  December  27,  1850, 
sold  the  two  parcels  on  March  3,  1852,  for 


$3,625  to  Smith  Booth,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
Loraine  Butts,  wife  of  Joseph  Butts,  jr.,  on 
March  21,  1854. 

On  October  17  of  the  same  year  Joseph  and 
Loraine  leased  the  property  to  Elmore  G.  Ben¬ 
son  of  Norwalk,  to  May  1,  1856,  for  $200  per 
year,  with  the  proviso  that  “should  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  Hotel  Keepers  and  Taveners  to  sell  wine 
and  liquors,  and  spirituous  liquors  to  be  drank 
on  their  premises”  the  rental  shall  be  $400  per 
year,  and  with  the  further  provision  that  cer¬ 
tain  rooms  and  a  portion  of  the  land  shall  be  re¬ 
served  for  their  use,  and  that  Benson  shall  fur¬ 
nish  board  and  fuel  in  return  for  Loraine’s  ser¬ 
vices  as  housekeeper. 

Apparently  Mr.  Benson  did  not  make  good, 
for  we  find  another  similar  lease  to  George  N. 
Foote  for  three  years  from  April  3,  1856,  and  a 
third  to  Zophar  Dixon  of  Pound  Ridge  for  three 
years  dated  October  1,  1857. 

Joseph  and  Loraine  sold  the  property  to  Nel¬ 
son  S.  Finch  of  Ridgefield  on  April  21,  1858, 
but  one  year  later  he  quit  claimed  it  to  the 
Butts  again  and  they  sold  it  that  same  day 
(April  16,  1859)  to  Sarah  M.  Osborne  of  New 
Canaan. 

The  Osbornes  built  the  first  addition  to  the 
hotel,  according  to  Mr.  Scofield’s  “New  Canaan 
Seventy  Five  Years  Ago,”  but  on  May  4,  1861, 
they  sold  it  back  to  Joseph  and  Loraine  Butts, 
who  re-sold  it  that  same  day  to  Gilbert  Birdsall 
for  $4,700. 

Mr.  Birdsall  was  at  that  time  superintendent 
of  the  Third  Avenue  Street  Railway  Company 
in  New  York  City,  living  there  in  the  winter  and 
coming  to  New  Canaan  in  the  summer.  He  had 
bought  a  tract  of  land  of  more  than  200  acres 
upon  which  the  horses,  worn  down  from  their 
heavy  work  on  the  street  cars,  could  be  pas¬ 
tured  and  often  restored  to  usefulness. 

This  tract  extended  from  Brushy  Ridge  to 
considerably  north  of  Ferris  Hill  Road  and  con¬ 
tained  four  houses,  in  one  of  which  ( now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  V.  Barnes)  Mr.  Birdsall 
made  his  summer  home.  Later  he  sold  this 
place  and  lived  in  one  of  the  other  houses  on 
the  higher  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Canoe 
Hill  Road. 
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His  daughter,  Anna  Bell  Birdsall,  married 
Franklin  Stevens  and  lived  in  another  of  the 
houses  which  stands  at  the  north  side  of  the 
junction  of  Ferris  Hill  and  Canoe  Hill  Roads, 
and  which  is  still  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Birdsall  family— Mrs.  R.  B.  Morse,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Birdsall  did  not  carry  on  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  himself,  but  had  several  different  man¬ 
agers  from  time  to  time.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
January  22,  1863,  he  leased  the  property  to 
John  Burk  of  Norwalk  for  $400  a  year  for  three 
years,  with  the  option  of  renewal,  which  ap¬ 
parently  Mr.  Burk  did  not  care  to  do,  for  about 
1867  Leroy  Taylor  of  Danbury  came  to  New 
Canaan  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
hotel.  (Mr.  Taylor  was  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  Purdy  Putney,  who  resides  on  South 
Main  Street.) 

The  New  Canaan  Era,  in  its  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1868,  has  an  article  which  reads:  “Mine 
Host  of  the  New  Canaan  Hotel  can  keep  a  ho¬ 
tel.  We  are  told,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it,  that  our  local  hostelrie  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  establishments  in  the  State,  or 
anywhere.  Taylor  is  out  with  an  advertisement 
in  this  week’s  paper.” 

The  advertisement  reads:  “ New  Canaan  Ho¬ 
tel.  This  hotel  has  lately  undergone  important 
improvements.  It  is  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  eight  rooms  and  the  proprietor  now  believes 
himself  in  a  position  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
his  patrons.  The  travelling  public  will  find  here 
every  accommodation  necessary  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  comfort.  Boarders  by  the  day  or  week 
received  on  reasonable  terms.  In  connection 
with  the  Hotel  the  subscriber  has  a  commodi¬ 
ous  barn  with  first  rate  accommodations  for 
horses,  which  he  will  keep  by  the  day  or  week 
to  suit  owners.” 


[November  10, 1949 ] 

The  original  part  of  the  hotel  (the  back 
part),  was  a  two  gabled  house  built  on  colonial 
lines.  Cooking  was  done  in  the  huge  fireplace, 
and  the  house  had  a  reputation,  which  it  car¬ 


ried  as  long  as  it  served  as  a  hostelry,  for  good 
food,  clean,  comfortable  rooms,  and  hospital¬ 
ity. 

Nearby  was  a  livery  stable,  in  which  horses, 
wearied  by  their  long,  hard  journeys  over  roads 
that  were  difficult  to  say  the  least,  were  cared 
for  in  a  way  that  caused  more  than  one  owner 
to  travel  extra  miles  so  that  his  team  might  find 
the  good  fodder  and  bedding  provided  there. 

An  outbuilding  was  built  off  from  the  kitchen 
from  which  home  manufactured  gas  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  dining  room,  the  lower  halls  and 
the  sitting  room.  Mr.  Taylor’s  daughter  was 
taught  how  to  pull  the  lever  which  would  re¬ 
lease  the  gas  for  lighting. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  on  a  drop-leaf  table 
were  rows  of  lamps  and  candles,  each  one 
marked  for  its  particular  room.  A  woman  came 
in  each  day  to  care  for  the  lamps,  filling  and 
cleaning  them,  trimming  the  wicks  and  occa¬ 
sionally  boiling  up  the  burners.”  Candles  had 
to  be  kept  in  good  order  and  the  snuffers  at¬ 
tached. 

In  1868  the  hotel  was  “further  improved,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Era:  “The  bar  will  be  moved  into 
a  room  adjoining  it,  and  a  sitting  room  will  be 
made  downstairs.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  popular  and 
enterprising  host  and  his  hotel  is  kept  in  good 
style.  His  table  is  always  supplied  with  good 
and  substantial  fare,  and  his  liquors  are  of  the 
choicest  brands.  The  dinner  furnished  a  week 
oi  so  since  to  the  delegates  of  the  Senatorial 
Convention  which  met  here,  put  to  shame  the 
New  Haven  hotels  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
proved  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency.  The  hotel  is  a  success  and  deserves  to 
be  one.” 

The  annual  Fat  Man’s  Clambake  used  to  be 
held  at  the  hotel.  “Some  of  these  men  tipped 
the  scales  at  over  300  pounds.  Indeed,  the  poor 
men  who  weighed  a  mere  200  were  very  much 
in  the  minority,  the  average  weight  being  279 
pounds.  (The  highest  was  368.)” 

On  August  20,  1870,  there  was  much  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  hotel.  One  of  the  boarders  was 
quietly  sewing  when  she  was  startled  by  a  rifle 
oi  pistol  shot  crashing  through  the  window 
over  her  head.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  some  boys  firing  at  a  cat  missed  their  mark 


and  seriously  endangered  the  life  of  the  es¬ 
timable  lady.  Such  gross  carelessness  in  the 
handling  of  firearms  deserves  the  severest  cen¬ 
sure. 

“The  fire  in  the  stables  of  Wallace  Dann 
nearby  the  hotel  brought  out  all  the  male  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  and  so  well  did  they 
work  with  the  primitive  fire-fighting  appara¬ 
tus  that  the  hotel  was  not  burned  at  all.  Old 
pieces  of  blankets,  carpets  and  rugs  were  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  and  put  on  the  roofs  of  the 
hotel;  the  children  were  removed  to  the  Curtis 
homestead  and  the  staff  prepared  big  buckets 
of  coffee  to  serve  the  fire  fighters.”  The  Era 
mentions  the  fire  as  a  “grave  event. 

The  Democratic  Senatorial  Convention  was 
held  at  the  hotel,  with  L.  M.  Monroe  as  its 
chairman.  This  was  followed  by  the  Probate 


Court  Convention.  Later  in  the  same  year 
( 1870 )  the  Era  mentions  the  spirit  of  progress 
evidenced  in  “further  improvement  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  by  mine  host,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  busy  pre¬ 
paring  the  sitting  room  on  the  ground  floor  to 
make  room  for  a  billiard  table. 

“We  have  no  room  for  a  billiard  table  now 
in  the  village,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Mr.  Taylor’s  new  enterprise  will  pay  hand¬ 
somely.  He  is  very  accommodating  and  prom¬ 
ises  a  handsome  reward  to  anyone  who  can 
make  13  shots  in  one.” 

The  following  year  Mr.  Taylor  announced 
that  J.  C.  Jones  would  open  a  livery  stable  in 
connection  with  the  hotel,  advertising  that 
“The  stables  are  located  in  the  rear  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  hostelrie.  Come  and  see  me!” 

The  New  Canaan  Messenger,  which  was  first 
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published  in  1877,  often  had  items  concerning 
the  Birdsall  House.  Franklin  Stevens,  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Birdsall,  took  over  the  management 
in  1877  and  the  Messenger  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  his  success  in  this,  and  of  his  “elegantly 
equipped  stables,  with  carriages,  carryalls,  and 
finely  bred  horses  ready  for  the  finest  occasions 
and  worthy  of  patronage.”  In  its  issue  of  June 
16,  1877,  we  find  the  first  advertisement  of  “The 
Birdsall  House  Stables,  Franklin  Stevens,  Pro¬ 
prietor.” 

The  winters  were  much  colder  in  those  days, 
with  plenty  of  snow,  so  that  sleighing  parties 
were  frequent,  and  the  Messenger  reminded 
its  readers  to  “remember  the  Birdsall  House, 
which  has  the  coziest  dancing  rooms  in  the 
state.”  The  statement  was  later  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  a  dancing  school  was  conducted, 
in  the  grand  ballroom  on  the  top  floor,  by  a 
Prof.  Newell  and  a  Mrs.  Teasedale. 

Later  Mr.  Stevens  leased  a  place  on  Railroad 
Avenue  (now  Elm  Street),  opposite  the  pres¬ 
ent  Breslow  Brothers  store,  where  he  and  his 
sons  carried  on  a  livery  and  boarding  stable. 

On  the  site  of  the  Breslow  Brothers  store,  but 
about  50  feet  back  from  the  street,  stood  an  old 
barn  with  large  doors  opening  on  the  front  and 
rear,  providing  easy  access  from  the  stable  to 
the  Birdsall  House  property,  and  also  furnish¬ 
ing  considerable  storage  space  for  carriages 
and  sleighs. 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  the  livery 
business  gave  way  to  taxi  service  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  moved  to  a  garage  opposite  South 
Avenue,  now  the  site  of  the  Murphy  store. 

The  Messenger  in  1883  speaks  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  New  Yorkers  in  coming  to 
New  Canaan  during  the  “heated  term”  and 
carried  a  paragraph  in  the  first  column  of  the 
editorial  page  extolling  the  town.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  was  then  3,000;  there  were  “40  places  of 
business  on  Main  Street,  and  four  churches, 
and  it  lies  in  an  elevated  and  healthy  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  railroad,  which  had  come  to  New  Ca¬ 
naan  in  1868,  made  it  very  convenient  for  drum¬ 
mers  to  stop  off  on  their  way  to  Boston,  so  that 
certain  ones  could  be  expected  to  be  guests  of 
the  Birdsall  House  at  regular  dates.  One  would 


recommend  the  place  to  another  so  that  its 
rooms  were  usually  filled.  The  good  board  and 
rooms  at  very  reasonable  rates,  added  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Stevens  livery,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  drummers  to  go  to  towns  in  this  area, 
kept  the  personnel  of  the  hotel  decidedly  busy. 

On  September  23,  1884,  Mr.  Birdsall  sold  the 
property  to  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Crosby  of  Brewster, 
N.  Y.,  for  $12,000,  reserving  a  right  of  way 
“from  Main  Street  to  and  from  the  rear  of  my 
lot,  on  the  north  side  of  these  premises  108  feet 
deep  for  wagons  and  carriages,  during  the  term 
of  my  natural  life.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  evidently  did  not  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  her  venture  for  on  March  11,  1887,  she 
quit  claimed  the  property  to  Thomas  J.  Fairty, 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Birdsall,  who 
had  died  on  August  9,  1886. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Birdsall  was  a  shock  to  the 
community.  The  Messenger,  in  its  obituary  no¬ 
tice,  mentioned  his  “splendid  contribution  to 
the  spirit  and  life  of  New  Canaan,  his  sincere 
interest  in  its  people,  and  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  to  individuals  by  him. 

“He  had  spent  the  last  12  years  of  his  life 
continuously  in  New  Canaan  and  while  he  was 
known  to  have  been  ill,  it  was  not  realized  how 
serious  his  ailment  was  because  of  his  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  keen  enjoyment  of  life.” 

The  hotel  to  which  he  had  given  so  much 
thought  carried  on  as  he  would  have  had  it, 
and  when  the  writer  (Mrs.  Rockwell)  first 
came  to  New  Canaan  in  1893  it  was  under  the 
very  capable  management  of  Mrs.  Birdsall. 

An  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Press, 
offering  good,  wholesome,  home-cooked  food, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  attractive,  cool 
rooms  at  the  rate  of  $5  and  $6  per  week,  soun¬ 
ded  almost  too  good  to  be  true  even  in  those 
days;  but  it  was  true,  so  true  that  many  of  us 
who  met  for  the  first  time  that  summer,  re¬ 
turned  year  after  year  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
food,  airy  rooms  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  died  on  January  19,  1907,  and 
the  hotel  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Morse  (Mrs.  Birdsall’s  granddaughter)  for 
a  number  of  years  when  it  was  leased  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Crane  who  ran  it  for  several 
years  until  it  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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A.  M.  Doremus  (Mr.  Doremus  had  formerly 
been  associated  with  E.  A.  Burdett  in  a  dry 
goods  and  furnishings  business  on  Main  Street) 
who  continued  the  business  for  several  years 
more,  it  being  taken  back  eventually  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morse,  who  after  a  few  more  years 
converted  the  building  into  apartments  which 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for  and  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  until  today. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  property  by  the 
town  of  New  Canaan,  and  the  proposed  re¬ 
moval  of  this  old  landmark  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  improving  the  traffic  situation  will 
undoubtedly  fill  many  of  us  with  conflicting 
emotions— regret  at  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  mementoes  of  the  early  days  of 


New  Canaan,  and  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  we  live  in  a  progressive  community  where 
sentiment  must  give  place  to  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  many. 

The  co-authors  of  this  story,  one  of  whom 
writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  “summer  board¬ 
er”  who  became  a  lover  and  a  resident  of  New 
Canaan,  and  the  other  from  the  lifelong  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  seventh  generation  of  native 
sons,  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  the 
omission,  for  lack  of  space,  of  many  delightful 
anecdotes  and  human  interest  stories  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Birdsall  House  is  re¬ 
plete,  and  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they 
may  be  collected  and  told. 


THE  AMOS  PENNOYER- 
GOODWILLIE  HOUSE 


William  A.  Thompson,  Author  Melbourne  Brindle,  Artist 


[ November  17,  1949 ] 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Samuel 
Weed  said  to  Amos  Pennoyer  that  day  in  1743 
when  the  latter  bought  from  him  the  land  on 
West  Road  where  the  Stuart  Goodwillie  house 
now  stands.  Was  Samuel  a  persuasive  sales¬ 
man  or  did  Amos  just  want  the  land  because 
that  gentle  knoll,  framing  the  rolling  country 
to  the  west  and  the  gorgeous  sunsets  that  gilded 
it,  was  an  ideal  building  spot? 

Perhaps  it  was  in  the  early  spring  when 
things  were  greening  and  the  robins  gave  the 
world  fresh  hope.  Maybe  the  two  talked  it  over, 
leaning  against  a  stone  wall,  warily  avoiding 
the  resurgent  poison  ivy  that  even  in  those  days 
was  the  pestilent  boutonniere  of  Connecticut. 
Perchance  there  was  a  mug  of  cider  involved, 
because  so  many  good  things  were  inspired  by 
the  apple,  including  the  might  and  the  industry 


that  piled  the  boulders  we  now  use  for  fences. 

We  can  only  guess  about  the  details  of  the 
transaction,  but  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  one 
of  the  parties  being  certain  the  other  had  said 
his  last  word  as  to  the  price,  lifted  his  cocked 
hat,  pushed  back  his  wig,  wiped  his  moist  brow 
with  a  large  kerchief  and  remarked  “It’s  a  deal,” 
or  whatever  words  were  most  appropriate  in 
1743  to  close  a  real  estate  sale. 

The  Amos  Pennoyer  house,  in  its  original 
form,  was  a  square,  frame  dwelling  of  the  type 
common  to  the  Connecticut  countryside.  It  was 
built  around  an  ample  chimney,  with  fireplaces 
on  all  floors  including  the  basement  where 
there  were  ovens  for  baking  and  facilities  for 
smoking  meats.  Antiquarians  would  class  it  as  a 
“manor”  or  “mansion”  house,  rather  than  a 
“farm”  dwelling. 
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That  Amos  was  a  man  of  taste  who  liked  his 
comforts  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of 
fireplaces,  the  quality  of  the  floor  boards  that 
still  survive  and  the  fact  that  he  set  his  house 
under  the  welcome  shade  of  a  plane  or  syca¬ 
more  tree  whose  ancient,  giant  limbs  still 
spread  over  the  Goodwillie  home.  Driven  deep 
in  the  tree  and  almost  covered  by  the  bark,  is 
a  massive,  hand-wrought  iron  hook  from 
which,  unless  this  reporter’s  ignorance  mis¬ 
leads  him,  a  hammock  must  have  been  swung, 
suggesting  again  that  Amos  knew  the  value  of 
repose  and  leisure,  despite  his  busy  life. 

The  Pennoyers  were  a  powerful  and  numer¬ 
ous  Connecticut  family,  as  everyone  in  these 
parts  knows.  The  first  Pennoyer  in  Connecticut 
was  Robert,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1614. 
He  was  kin  of  William  Pennoyer  of  London, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  giving  money  for 
scholarships  to  Harvard,  although  it  should  be 
said  in  justice  to  his  memory  that  neither  Yale 
nor  Princeton  was  in  existence  at  that  time. 
Robert  was  evidently  a  frisky  young  man  who 
got  about  a  bit.  We  have  it  from  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Huntington,  in  his  "History  of  Stamford,”  who 
says  that  “according  to  Savage,”  Robert  Pen¬ 
noyer  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  1639 
when  he  was  25  years  old.  There  is  also  a  record 
of  a  complaint  lodged  against  him  in  1648  for 
“drinking  wine  and  becoming  noisy  and  turbu¬ 
lent  and  abusing  the  watchman.” 

Details  of  these  robust  episodes  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  available,  but  it  seems  youth  and 
exuberance  raised  problems  even  in  the  best 
of  families  then  as  they  still  do.  However,  in 
1676,  William,  one  of  Robert’s  stalwart  sons, 
was  among  those  to  whom  Stamford  awarded 
land  for  house  lots,  in  recognition  of  their  valor 
in  fighting  against  the  ever  troublesome  and 
vicious  “Enjins,”  as  the  recorder  of  the  episode 
chose  to  spell  Indians. 

Amos  Pennoyer ’s  early  days  as  a  homestead¬ 
er  on  West  Road— or,  Perambulation  Line,  as 
it  was  then  known— were  marked  by  various 
stirring  events  in  history.  The  French  and  the 
English  were  at  each  other’s  throats  as  the  un¬ 
finished  business  on  the  national  agenda  and 
the  Indians  kept  the  Colonists  worried  and 
fighting  for  their  lives. 


It  was  in  1744  that  France  formally  declared 
war  on  England  and  that  English  settlers  be¬ 
gan  moving  into  the  Ohio  Valley  to  push  the 
French  around  at  every  opportunity  and  keep 
up  the  fracas  in  the  New  World.  But  the  French 
were  full  of  fight  and  that  same  year  they  left 
the  happy  valleys  of  Cape  Breton  to  wipe  out 
the  town  of  Canso  in  Maine.  It  was  in  this 
war— known  as  King  George’s— that  William 
Pepperell  took  the  great  fortress  of  Louisburg. 

Then  in  1746  we  hear  of  a  thousand  Con¬ 
necticut  fighting  men  enlisting  to  join  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Quebec.  If  Amos  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Boston  News  Letter,  a  pioneer 
Colonial  newspaper,  he  probably  read  some  of 
this  stirring  news  evenings  by  candle  light. 

And  it  was  just  a  year  before  Amos  set  up  his 
new  home  that  Mr.  Hoyle  published  his  “Rules 
of  Whist”  in  England,  thereby  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  many  future  arguments  among 
bridge  experts  and  even  encouraging  contro¬ 
versy  among  people  who  felt  they  had  solved 
the  riddle  of  stud  poker. 

While  this  is  not  intimately  related  to  the 
story  in  hand,  the  writer  heard  a  poker  player 
once  say  that  Mr.  Hoyle  was  the  author  of  the 
following  definition  of  the  great  Amreican  pas¬ 
time:  “The  object  of  the  game  is  to  acquire  and 
to  retain  as  many  of  the  counters  called  chips 
as  possible.”  This  might  well  have  been  said 
by  Calvin  Coolidge  on  Boston  Common. 

If  you  read  the  new  and  highly  entertaining 
“Stonington  Chronology”  by  William  Haynes, 
you  will  find  that  in  1743  a  man  named  Increase 
Billings  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  name  by 
winning  an  election  as  selectman  of  Stoning¬ 
ton  only  to  decrease  perceptibly  in  1744  when 
he  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

It  was  just  a  year  or  so  after  Amos  Pennoyer 
bought  his  land  from  Samuel  Weed  that  the 
latter  sold  to  Samuel  Pennoyer,  a  brother,  ten 
acres  and  a  house.  This  land  is  said  to  have 
adjoined  Amos’,  being  west  of  West  Road  and 
north  of  Greenley.  Your  correspondent  is  not 
able  from  records  he  has  seen  to  fix  the  exact 
location  of  the  house  in  question,  but  he  ven¬ 
tures  the  guess  that  it  was  the  one  that  stood 
north  of  the  brook  on  the  present  H.  V.  B. 
Smith  place  and  which  was  burned  in  the  late 
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1780s.  Certainly  the  “Visitation  List”  of  the 
Rev.  William  Drummond,  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  calling  upon  his  parishioners,  notes  a 
house  belonging  to  Samuel  in  that  sector  in 
1772  and  a  logical  conclusion  may  be  that 
about  1790  the  latter  or  his  son  built  the  origi¬ 
nal  structure  of  the  Smith  dwelling  to  replace 
what  was  lost  by  fire. 

Through  Mr.  Drummond’s  “Visitation  List” 
which  he  kept  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  you  may 
get  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  Pennoyer’s 
neighbors.  Here  was  a  hard-working  preacher, 
indeed,  as  witness  these  entries  of  the  visits  he 
paid  in  a  single  day,  January  14, 1773,  to  parish¬ 
ioners  who  lived  west  of  the  “turtle-back” 
known  as  Canaan  Ridge  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  Weed  Street  and  Greenley  Road: 

“Charles  Weed,  Sen’r,  Elizabeth  his  wife;  Han¬ 
nah,  Charles,  Enos,  children. 

“Hezekiah  Weed,  Phebe  his  wife;  Hezekiah,  a 
child;  James  Reed,  an  apprentice. 

“Sylvanus  Hait,  Sen’r  (this  name  was  spelled 
Hoyt  and  Haight,  as  well),  Elizabeth,  his  w  ife; 
Hannah,  Lisie,  Sylvanus,  Sarah,  children. 


“Widow  Rhoda  Weed,  Anne,  her  daughter; 
Samuel  Raker,  doctor. 

“Amos  Pennoyer,  Sarah,  his  wife,  David,  Sarah, 
Mary,  John,  children. 

“Daniel  Chittester  (spelled  also  Chichester), 
Rachael,  his  wife;  widow  Abagain  Chittester,  his 
mother,  all  in  Communion. 

“Samuel  Pennoyer,  Sen’r,  Martha,  his  wife;  Sam¬ 
uel,  Abagail,  Abraham,  Hannah,  William,  Rhoda; 
Susanna,  wife  to  Isaac,  his  son,  and  a  child  un¬ 
baptised. 

“Martin  Kellogg,  Mercy,  his  wife;  Martin,  Mercy, 
Zadok,  Mary,  children;  Eleazar  and  Love  Bene¬ 
dicts,  residenters;  Phillis,  a  niger  young  wench.” 

A  brother  of  Samuel,  jr.,  was  Gould  Selleck 
Pennoyer,  whose  wife,  Sarah,  was  the  heroine 
of  an  inspiring  episode  touching  the  burning 
of  homes  by  British  soldiers  in  the  Brookside 
Road  section  of  Darien  where  she  lived  with 
her  family.  This  was  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

As  related  in  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Mrs.  Gerald  I.  Cutler,  the  story  goes  that  the 
Redcoats  fired  the  Pennoyer  roof  and  that 
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Sarah,  with  a  six-months  old  baby  in  her  arms, 
filled  a  pail  with  water,  climbed  aloft  and  put 
out  the  blaze  without  even  mussing  baby’s 
hair.  Thrice  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  shingles 
and  each  time  the  undaunted  woman  drowned 
it.  Finally,  the  British  officer  in  charge,  like 
Stonewall  Jackson  under  the  influence  of  Bar¬ 
bara  Fritchie,  felt  the  stirring  of  a  nobler  na¬ 
ture  and  called  off  his  arson  squad.  It  may  com¬ 
fort  New  Canaan  housewives  to  be  reminded 
that  housekeeping  was  an  exacting  problem 
even  in  those  times. 

The  record  says  that  in  1809  Amos  Pennoyer 
turned  over  his  house  to  his  son  Nathan,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  dwell  there  with  his  wife 
as  long  as  they  should  live  and  stipulating  that 
his  daughter,  Sarah,  be  welcome  also  to  re¬ 
main  until  she  married.  One  wonders  if  this 
particular  Amos  was  the  original  purchaser  or 
a  son.  Even  though  Amos  may  have  been  a 
very  young  man  when  he  built  in  1743,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  old  gentleman  if  he  was  still 
about  when  Nathan  took  over.  But  there  were 
giants  in  those  days. 

Anyhow,  Nathan  lived  until  1850.  He  died 
without  making  a  will  and  “an  heir  and  a  credi¬ 
tor  of  said  deceased,”  says  the  record,  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  the  widow,  Betsy,  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  estate.  So  the  court  chose 
Nehemiah  E.  Weed  of  New  Canaan,  to  fill  that 
job  and  an  agreement  by  the  widow  and  four 
heirs  resulted,  whereby  the  son,  Amzi,  and  his 
mother  divided  the  house  between  them,  50-50 
north  and  south. 

This  procedure  was  not  uncommon  then,  but 
the  meticulous  care  shown  in  setting  the  rights 
of  the  parties  concerned  upon  the  record  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrates  the  traditional  habit  of  the 
legal  profession  to  take  no  chances. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Betsy  and  her  son 
were  in  agreement  on  most  things,  except,  per¬ 
haps  when  to  have  pie  and  when  pancakes  for 
breakfast,  but  the  attorneys  wrote  it  out  with 
their  quill  pens  that  mother  was  to  enjoy  the 
right  “to  pass  and  repass  through  the  front  door 


and  from  the  shed  to  the  well”  which  she  could 
“use  half  the  time.”  She,  they  said,  was  to  take 
the  south  half  of  the  cellar  and  the  east  half 
of  the  barn. 

As  for  Amzi,  he  could  if  he  chose  go  through 
the  kitchen  from  his  half  of  the  house  to  his 
mother’s  half,  could  “pass  and  repass  up  and 
down  the  chamber  and  garret  stairs.”  He  got 
the  wagon  house  in  the  deal,  while  Betsy  drew 
the  fowl  house— probably  a  mixed  blessing  for 
her,  since  it  meant  feeding  the  chickens. 

Just  how  Amzi’s  estate  got  back  the  house  in 
one  piece  was  not  discovered  in  the  writer’s  in¬ 
quiry.  In  the  placing  of  a  mortgage  that  is 
recorded  “one  third  of  one  half”  of  the  house 
was  pledged,  showing  that  some  of  the  heirs 
maintained  the  division  for  some  time.  But 
upon  Amzi’s  death,  his  widow,  Sarah  Ann  Pen¬ 
noyer,  took  over  the  property  and  held  it  until 
1913,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  late  Francis 
Green  whose  estate  sold  it  in  1936  to  Mrs. 
Helene  Buss  Warren. 

Mrs.  Warren  modernized  and  remodelled 
the  house,  adding  greatly  to  its  size.  She  also 
landscaped  the  grounds,  so  that  the  “Pennoyer 
House”  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  and  striking 
Colonial  homes  that  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
who  travel  West  Road. 

It  was  in  1940  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwillie 
bought  the  place  and  they  live  there  today  with 
their  son,  David  Henderson  Goodwillie.  Com¬ 
ing  from  Cleveland  in  1939  to  New  Canaan, 
they  lived  first  on  Valley  Road.  Mrs.  Good¬ 
willie  was  Julia  Vogt,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Goodwillie,  also  a  New  Jerseyite,  was  born  in 
Glen  Ridge,  and  is  an  executive  with  the  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Co. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  another  giant 
plane  tree  shelters  the  H.  V.  B.  Smith  house  op¬ 
posite  Greenley  Road,  planted  there  perhaps 
by  Samuel  Pennoyer,  jr.,  who  remembered 
how  serenely  his  Uncle  Amos’  place  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  sycamore.  The  Pen- 
noyers  loved  their  homes  and  their  countryside 
and  their  neighbors  held  them  in  high  esteem. 
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THE  GLASS  HOUSE 


Betty  F.  Geerlings,  Author 


[November  22,  1949] 


Writing  an  article  for  the  Landmarks  series 
concerning  a  house  whose  past  is  nearly  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  future  presents  its  problems. 
Philip  C.  Johnson’s  house  on  Ponus  Ridge  con¬ 
founds  the  New  England  eye.  It  dictates  a  new 
way  of  living.  It  predicates  a  way  of  thinking 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  It 
conjures  a  dream  out  of  a  nebulous  time-to- 
come  and  places  it  in  fixed  (if  transparent) 
form  on  a  solid  Connecticut  hillside.  Where 


then  should  an  humble  historical  researcher 
begin? 

The  answer  to  that,  obviously,  is— with  the 
land.  So  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  more  eru¬ 
dite  scholars  know  in  much  greater  and  more 
fascinating  detail,  it  is  back  to  1692  that  one 
must  turn. 

In  that  year  Jonas  Weed,  an  affluent  subject 
of  the  King,  finding  himself  in  disagreement 
with  the  Church  of  England,  joined  the  first 
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large  expedition  to  America  (“thirty  sails”) 
under  the  newly-formed  New  England  Com¬ 
pany,  and  landed  at  Charlestown.  In  this  sim¬ 
ple  statement  one  can  find  two  sure  indications 
of  his  character— he  was  a  man  of  strong  con¬ 
victions  and  of  courageous  ambitions. 

Records  reaffirm  these  qualities  of  his,  for 
very  soon  after  landing  and  settling  in  Charles¬ 
town  it  is  noted  that  the  town  became  distaste¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Weed— more  ships  brought  new 
people  “causing  congestion,”  and  new  people 
brought  new  church  dissensions.  So  Mr.  Weed 
and  his  family  headed  for  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  where  settlers  were  forming  the 
three  river  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield. 

At  Wethersfield  Jonas  built  on  what  must 
have  been  most  desirable  property  by  both 
past  and  present  standards.  A  beautiful,  broad 
bend  of  river  flowed  below  his  home,  and  be¬ 
hind  stretched  his  Great  Meadow,  easily  tilled 
and  fertile,  a  spot  on  which  an  intrepid  colo¬ 
nist  might  well  be  expected  to  relax  his  intre¬ 
pidity  and  enjoy  life— within  righteous  limits, 
of  course. 

But  relaxation  was  not  for  Mr.  Weed.  Again 
church  dissensions  arose— one  wonders  if  per¬ 
haps  the  inability  to  relax  was  not  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  troubles— and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dav¬ 
enport  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  was  called 
in  to  arbitrate.  Through  his  agent  he  purchased 
the  land  of  Stamford  from  the  Indians  (on 
these  deeds  appears  the  mark  of  Ponus,  saga¬ 
more  of  the  Toquams )  and  on  a  Sunday  in  1640 
the  congregation  of  Wethersfield  formally  di¬ 
vided.  One  group  went  out  one  door  to  its 
homes,  and  the  smaller  group  went  out  the 
other  door  and  on  into  the  wilderness  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  part  of  which  was  to  be  Canaan  Parish. 
Jonas  Weed,  progenitor  of  all  New  Canaan 
Weeds,  was  of  this  latter  group.  And  it  was  his 
descendants  who  first  took  possession  of  the 
land  on  Ponus  Street  whereon  the  Glass  House 
now  stands. 

To  the  best  of  all  existing  knowledge  dealing 
with  this  site  of  Mr.  Johnson’s,  neither  Mr. 
Weed  nor  anyone  else  ever  built  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  large  properties.  This  makes  it  a 
particularly  suitable  bit  of  land  on  which  to 


find  a  home  of  unique  conception  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  design. 

And  a  further  nicety  in  the  machinations  of 
Fate  is  the  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  between 
the  pioneering  characteristics  of  its  first  and 
its  present  owner.  These  are  the  two  most  in¬ 
teresting  observations  to  be  drawn  from  re¬ 
search  into  the  history  of  the  property. 

After  the  initial  astonishment  natural  to  most 
of  the  populace  seeing  their  first  completely 
transparent  home,  certain  solid  qualities  in  the 
planning  can  be  sensed.  The  cultivated  grass 
area  plainly  defines  the  living  space.  Within 
this  area  the  rectangle  of  the  opaque  brick 
guest  house  contrasts  with  the  larger  airy  rec¬ 
tangle  of  the  main  house  beyond. 

A  balanced  composition  in  the  placement  of 
these  two  buildings  is  to  be  provided  by  a  piece 
of  sculpture  which  is  not  yet  installed,  but 
whose  position  will  be  marked  by  a  sanded 
base.  The  position  of  the  large  circular  chimney 
which  seems  to  peg  down  and  anchor  the  deli¬ 
cate  substance  of  the  main  house,  is  off-center 
and  near  the  facade  which  faces  the  road,  thus 
giving  the  bedroom,  living  and  dining  areas  an 
uninterrupted  sweep  over  and  beyond  the  val¬ 
ley.  All  this  is  apparent  from  the  outside. 

From  the  top  of  the  property  at  the  entrance 
to  the  drive,  the  happy  location  of  the  house 
itself  is  also  apparent.  An  initial  gentle  slope 
down  from  the  road  flattens  out  to  provide  a 
plateau  into  which  the  house  is  settled  with  an 
air  of  belonging  just  there.  Beyond  the  house 
and  on  either  side  the  level  drops  abruptly,  the 
grass-planted  area  stops,  and  casual  woodland 
takes  over.  Thus  a  natural  semi-circle  of  large 
trees  forms  a  spreading  mass  of  branches  above 
and  behind  the  strong  horizontals  of  founda¬ 
tions  and  roof,  and  between  the  pattern  of  their 
trunks  can  be  seen  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Rip- 
powam  Valley  and  High  Ridge  backed  by 
Long  Ridge. 

This  is  a  lovely  location  with  a  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  view,  and  the  most  casual  beholder  must 
feel  his  imagination  stirred  by  the  thought  of 
living  with  it  in  the  intimate  proximity  afforded 
by  glass  walls.  Radiant  heating  coils  in  floor 
and  ceiling  provide  an  all-over  warmth  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  large  glass  areas.  Great  panels  open 
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to  the  outdoors  so  in  summer  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  transition  in  temperature  between  in¬ 
doors  and  out. 

Sliding  screens  of  natural  pandamus  cloth 
hung  from  ceiling  tracks  provide  textured 
shade  and  privacy  when  and  where  needed.  In 
short,  the  dwellers  in  the  Glass  House  can  live 
literally  with  nature,  and  to  whatever  degree  it 
pleases  them— whether  as  suburban  commuter 
or,  at  the  other  extreme,  as  (pampered)  dryad. 

In  writing  for  the  Landmarks  series  one  has 
a  dimly  desperate  feeling  of  recording  for  pos¬ 
terity.  Mr.  Johnson’s  house  has  been  written 
up  and  photographed  in  two  great  national 
magazines,  “Life,”  and  “House  and  Garden  so 
that  inhabitants  of  California  should  be  nearly 
as  well  informed  concerning  it  as  its  Connec¬ 
ticut  neighbors. 

For  the  record,  however,  here  are  the  salient 
facts— the  house  is  a  glass-walled  room,  56'x32'x 
10'6"  high,  containing  living,  dining,  sleeping 
and  kitchen  areas.  The  latter  are  separated 
from  the  living  and  dining  areas  by  storage 
cabinets.  A  brick  cylinder,  10'  in  diameter  con¬ 
tains  the  chimney  and  bathroom.  The  living 
area  at  night  is  illuminated  by  candles,  con¬ 
cealed  spotlights  .  .  .  and  indirectly  by  spot¬ 
lights  on  the  roof  which  light  the  surrounding 
trees. 

The  owner’s  personal  requirements  would  of 
course  make  it  unsuitable  for  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  family.  One  would  need  to  lead  a  bachelor 
existence  as  does  Mr.  Johnson,  in  order  to  live 
without  doors  to  shut  on  members  of  one’s 
family.  One  would  need  to  own  a  large  piece 
of  land  as  does  Mr.  Johnson,  to  be  sufficiently 
insulated  from  the  neighbors’  view.  One  would 
need  an  immense  and  highly  sophisticated  wis¬ 
dom  to  eliminate  so  much  yet  keep  the  re¬ 
mainder  adequate  for  modern  living  and  aes¬ 
thetically  satisfying— and  that  is  certainly  of 
all  the  qualifications— the  most  rare.  “House 
and  Garden”  fits  the  house  to  its  owner-archi¬ 
tect  most  illuminatingly  in  its  October,  1949 
issue,  as  follows: 

“Philip  Johnson  is  a  man  who  combines  warmth 
and  sensitivity  with  a  restless  intellect,  impatient 
of  bromides.  His  interest  in  architecture  being 


scholarly  as  well  as  creative  he  feels  no  compunc¬ 
tion  about  looking  backward  for  inspiration.  Thus 
his  house,  despite  its  originality,  conveys  a  sense  of 
historic  continuity. 

“It  rises  from  the  ground  as  formally  as  any 
Georgian  mansion,  yet  it  is  the  example  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  ‘bring  the  outdoors  indoors’  theory. 
It  is  as  elegant  as  the  Petit  Trianon,  yet  conforms 
to  the  exigencies  of  living  in  one  room. 

“.  .  .  .  Sybaritic  in  his  tastes,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
surrounded  himself  with  an  ordered  array  of  art 
objects.  The  museum-piece  furniture,  by  Mies 
Van  de  Rohe,  pioneer  modern  architect,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  1930.  He  has  moved  it 
from  house  to  house  as  anyone  else  might  move 
precious  antiques.  They  are  part  of  a  setting  as 
rich  as  the  painting  attributed  to  Poussin  that 
stands  on  an  easel  beside  the  conversation  group. 

“Constant  waxing  has  already  given  the  dark 
red  brick  floor,  the  fireplace  cylinder,  and  the  wal¬ 
nut  cabinets  a  patina  that  belies  their  age.  .  .  . 
When  asked  why  he  chose  his  particular  building 
materials  ...  he  said  they  seemed  ‘logical.’  The 
result  is  a  truly  original  building  of  timeless  ele¬ 
gance  and  classic  simplicity,  as  well  as  a  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  modern  building 
techniques  have  come  of  age.” 

In  narrating  the  story  of  the  Glass  House  it 
is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  extreme  in¬ 
terest  that  it  has  aroused.  Its  unique  design 
was  apparent  early  in  its  construction  as  the 
brick  foundation  and  chimney  defined  its  area, 
the  structural  steel  its  architectural  lines,  and 
the  plate-glass  its  transparent  form;  from  that 
time  on  the  property  wall  along  Ponus  Street 
was  regularly  edged  with  inquisitive  eyes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  role 
of  director  of  architecture  and  design  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  was  prepared  for  cre¬ 
ating  interest  in  proportions  rather  phenom¬ 
enal  to  the  usual  home-builder. 

Certainly  he  has  been  generous  and  gracious 
in  dealing  with  this  interest,  opening  his  house 
to  the  public  for  the  local  tour  of  modern 
houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Canaan 
Library  building  fund,  and  to  other  groups  on 
request.  ( And  in  restraining  trespassers  by  the 
polite  sign  at  the  gate— a  mild  rebuke  in  itself. ) 

Individual  reactions  must  necessarily  be  as 


divergent  as  individual  personalities,  but  pre¬ 
sentiments  of  the  future  are  certainly  convinc¬ 
ingly  present  in  the  Glass  House.  In  particular, 
the  serenity  of  unbroken  line,  the  luxury  of  un¬ 


cluttered  space,  the  comfort  of  complete  func¬ 
tionalism  with  no  gadgets— all  this  when  under¬ 
stood  by  the  man  and  woman  of  today  seems 
fervently  to  be  desired. 


THE  BURTIS  — MEAD  — ROBERTS  HOUSE 

Edith  Van  de  Water,  Author  Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 

[December  1,  1949 ] 


Beyond  the  Merritt  Parkway,  on  Lower  South 
Avenue,  stands  the  Roberts  homestead,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  salt  box  type  of  house 
left  in  New  England.  Built  in  the  early  1700’s, 
it  has  withstood  not  only  the  onslaught  of  time, 
but  also  of  modern  decorators.  Except  for  the 
installation  of  plumbing  and  of  central  heat¬ 
ing,  the  interior  is  the  same  today  as  it  was 


when  built.  For  me,  it  holds  a  charm  of  age¬ 
less  dignity  which  dates  from  my  childhood. 

As  one  enters,  the  first  object  which  meets 
and  holds  the  eye  is  the  enormous  old  fireplace, 
which  takes  up  one  entire  side  wall.  Eight  feet 
wide  in  front,  six  feet  wide  at  the  back,  and 
four  feet  deep,  it  was  designed  to  serve  the 
heating  and  cooking  needs  of  a  large  family. 
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At  one  side  is  the  Dutch  oven,  which,  when 
heated,  acted  as  a  fireless  baker,  holding  its 
heat  for  hours  without  danger  of  ever  burning 
the  dinner. 

The  original  irons  stand  in  the  fireplace  as 
well  as  some  very  old  pots.  A  leather  bucket 
used  before  the  Civil  War  for  carrying  water 
stands  nearby. 

Under  the  fireplace,  in  the  cellar,  there  still 
remains  the  old  ash  oven,  into  which,  through 
an  opening  in  the  hearth,  the  ashes  were  swept. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  tons  of  ashes.  These  were  preserved 
through  the  winters  and  carried  out  in  the 
spring  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  on  the  land.  Mr. 
Roberts  tells  me  that  wood  ashes  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  best  for  growing  corn. 

In  each  of  the  rooms  there  are  small  corner 
cupboards,  and  on  each  cupboard,  as  well  as 
on  all  the  doors,  are  hand-wrought  hinges:  HL, 
or  “Holy  Lord”  hinges,  they  were  called.  Over 
many  of  the  bedroom  doors  gun  racks  still  re¬ 
main,  so  that  the  early  owners  could  easily 
reach  for  their  guns  in  case  of  attack  by  In¬ 
dians. 

The  floors  and  the  beams  are  made  entirely 
of  oak,  the  floor  boards  10"-24"  wide  and  the 
beams,  all  hand  hewn,  are  S'NS"  and  entirely 
put  together  with  pegs.  It  was  well  indeed,  that 
this  house  was  built  so  sturdily  and  that  it  had 
many  small  rooms  instead  of  a  few  large  ones, 
for  it  has  always  been  a  house  containing  many 
children. 

I  have  traced  the  land  records  back  only  to 
1872  because  it  was  not  possible  to  find  mate¬ 
rial  of  interest  beyond  that.  Being  so  far  from 
the  center  of  either  New  Canaan  or  Darien,  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  early  records 
that  I  have  read.  My  chief  source  of  material, 
then  comes  from  one  or  two  early  settlers,  who 
lived  nearby,  and  from  Norman  Roberts  and 
Samuel  Roberts,  who  have  owned  it  for  so  long. 

The  land  was  part  of  that  large  area  included 
in  the  “Flatt  Ridge,”  “Bell’s  Ridge”  and  “Ye 
Gret  Ox  Ridge”  region.  About  one  hundred 
rods  to  the  east  ran  the  “Perambulation  Line” 
dividing  the  Stamford  and  Norwalk  sides  of 
Canaan  Parish. 

When  the  Proprietors  of  Stamford  divided 


this  land  from  common  to  privately  owned 
land,  this  region  fell  largely  to  the  following 
families:  Seely,  Bell,  Waterbury,  Andrus,  Bates, 
Holly,  and  some  others.  Certain  facts  in  land 
and  family  records  suggest  that  the  house  itself 
was  either  a  Seely  or  Waterbury  home.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  very  old  and  most  certainly  was  built 
by  one  of  these  early  Stamford  families. 

On  June  7,  1872,  William  Andreas  of  Darien 
sold  the  house  and  39  acres  to  James  A.  Burtis 
for  $150.  James,  Steve  and  Charlie  Burtis,  all 
brothers,  lived  there  until  Charlie’s  family 
grew  too  large,  when  he  built  next  door.  Steve 
worked  with  Justus  Mead  in  his  shoe  shop 
across  the  street. 

They  were  sons  of  Wolsey  Burtis,  who  had 
large  land  holdings  across  the  road  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Justus  Mead.  Wolsey  was  brother 
of  Andrew  Burtis,  who  owned  to  the  north  of 
the  Roberts  house.  Andrew  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  had  his  shop  on  what  is  now  Burtis  Lane. 
His  house  still  stands  next  to  the  Belcher  ma¬ 
chine  shop. 

The  land  owned  by  Andrew  Burtis  finally 
was  sold  to  Benjamin  Mead,  and  his  heirs  still 
hold  it. 

James  Burtis  and  his  large  family  lived  in 
the  house  from  1872  until  about  1886.  His  in¬ 
come  depended  largely  on  the  farm  products 
he  raised  and,  when  crops  were  poor,  the  fam¬ 
ily  suffered  accordingly.  He  finally  mortgaged 
to  Mary  Scribner  for  $1,300,  and  she  foreclosed. 
In  April,  1888,  she  sold  30  acres  ( probably  the 
other  nine  had  gone  to  Charles  Burtis)  to  Mary 
Jane  Roberts  for  some  $600. 

The  Roberts  family  was  from  Brooklyn,  and 
for  many  years  used  the  house  only  during  the 
summers.  I  wrote  to  Samuel  Roberts  asking 
him  for  his  early  recollections  about  living 
there  and  received  the  following  letter,  which 
I  quote  in  full: 

“My  dear  Edith: 

“It  was  nice  hearing  from  you.  Your  letter 
brought  back  ‘old  times.’ 

“My  first  recollection  of  the  old  house  is  going 
up  there  for  my  school  vacations.  I  was  young  and 
eager  then  and  there  were  many  sheds  on  the  farm, 
all  of  which  fascinated  me;  especially  as  these 


buildings  always  contained  queer  animals  of  which 
I,  a  city  boy,  knew  nothing. 

“There  were,  as  you  know,  five  girls  in  our  family 
and  two  boys.  Each  of  us  thought  we  must  have  at 
least  one  guest  all  the  time.  The  St.  Mary’s  Literary 
Society,  connected  with  a  Catholic  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  looked  on  the  Old  Homestead  as  their 
‘Country  Home’  and  we  were  always  sure  of  having 
a  group  of  these  boys  for  any  summer  holiday  and 
many  weekends. 

“How  did  we  sleep?  Well,  three  in  a  bed  and  a 
cot  here  and  there  was  the  custom.  My  good  mother 
did  the  cooking  and  I  feel  a  touch  of  sadness  when 
I  think  of  the  work  she  had  to  do  and  how  little 
we  helped  her. 

“She  cooked  corn  —  ah!  what  delicious  corn  —  in 
a  wash  boiler.  I  seem  to  remember  something  being 
said  about  100  ears  at  a  time.  I  do  remember  eating 
my  share.  The  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  cobs 
was  by  throwing  them  in  the  large  fireplace  and 
burning  them  up. 

“Looking  backward  on  the  guests  we  had,  I  re¬ 
member  my  father  brought  up  his  office  boy  from 
the  city  for  a  short  vacation.  The  youngster  lived 
in  the  ‘swamp  district’  of  New  York  and  could  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  all  of  God’s  blessings  were  free 
in  the  country  and  seriously  asked  my  mother  ‘if 
he  could  walk  on  the  grass?’.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  particularly  happy  while  he  was  with  us  and 
rather  longed  for  his  New  York  ‘gang.’ 

“One  of  my  early  recollections  is  of  an  elderly 
lady  who  lived  opposite  the  old  house— your  grand¬ 
mother— Mrs.  Whitney.  Being  ordinary  city  boys, 
my  brother  and  I  of  course  did  our  share  in  annoy¬ 
ing  her.  She  would  get  angry  and  threaten  us  with 
all  kinds  of  punishment. 

“But  just  as  soon  as  there  was  a  thunder  shower, 
a  flash  of  lightning,  we  would  see  Mrs.  Whitney 
coming  over  to  our  house  to  visit  until  the  storm 
was  over.  There  was  generally  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
piece  of  cake  for  refreshment. 

“Of  course,  there  being  five  attractive  girls  in 
the  family,  there  were  many  young  men  visitors. 
The  one  I  remember  best  was  a  dark-haired  gentle¬ 
man  who  I  think  escorted  one  or  the  other  of  our 
girls  somewhere.  He  drove  a  fine  horse  and  had  a 


good  carriage  and  was  indeed  a  popular  swain. 
That  young  man  was  your  father.  When  he  was  25 
years  old  my  mother  was  50  years  old  and  we  had 
a  big  party  in  honor  of  both  of  these  grand  people. 

“My  sisters  married  and  my  parents  died  and 
the  farm  came  to  me.  At  that  time  the  Boy  Scouts 
were  gefting  started  and  I  became  interested  in 
the  Brooklyn  group.  There  was  a  demand  for 
places  where  the  boys  could  go  and  enjoy  the 
country  and  I  threw  the  old  house  open  to  Troop 
118  and  they  did  enjoy  it.  Such  grand  boys  like 
James  Underwood,  who  spent  an  entire  summer 
there. 

“So  many  interesting  things  happened.  Why  at 
one  time  the  house  was  supposed  to  be  ‘haunted.’ 
It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  Scout  troop  was 
there  and  the  boys  suggested  that  one  of  their 
number  walk  out  on  the  roof  of  the  extension  ‘as 
nature  made  the  boy.’  He  took  up  the  dare  and  was 
blissfully  parading  on  the  roof,  when  a  car  coming 
down  the  hill  turned  full  headlights  on  him. 

“The  people  in  the  car  thought  the  house  vacant 
and  were  naturally  surprised  to  see  a  boy  walking 
on  the  roof.  They  reported  the  circumstances  and 
an  ‘investigation’  was  made  and  all  ended  well. 
The  boy  in  question  is  now  an  official  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Milk  Company. 

“There  was  one  boy  supposed  to  be  ‘very  bad’ 
and  was  put  in  my  care  by  the  Big  Brothers  move¬ 
ment.  The  boy  had  had  a  difficult  life.  He  joined 
our  troop  and  went  to  the  old  house  with  the  other 
boys.  He  loved  it,  and  proved  to  be  just  a  regular 
fellow  like  the  rest  of  the  boys.  He  developed  into 
a  fine  Christian  man.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
Texas. 

“I  had  a  letter  from  him  written  when  he  knew 
that  his  end  was  near,  saying  that  his  experience 
at  the  Old  Homestead  was  the  turning  point  of 
his  life  and  had  shown  him  the  way  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  If  the  old  place  has  done  nothing 
else  than  to  help  save  that  boy,  it  has  much  to  its 
credit. 

Sincerely, 

“S.  H.  Roberts.” 


THE  NOYES-GUION  HOUSE 


Arba  B.  Marvin,  Author 


Judith- Anne  Guion,  Artist 


[December  8 ,  1949 ] 


This  house,  118  Park  Street,  between  Elm 
Street  and  Richmond  Hill  Road,  is  the  home 
that  Samuel  Sherwood  Noyes,  M.D.,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Ezra  Renedict  in  the  year  1813. 
Dr.  Samuel,  then  a  young  man,  continued  to 
reside  there  throughout  the  remainder  of  a 
long  and  useful  life. 

Various  of  his  descendants  have  continued 
to  reside  there  and  the  two  little  children  who 
play  in  the  yard  these  sunny  days  are  Dr.  Sam¬ 


uel’s  great-great-great  grandchildren.  The  il¬ 
lustration  above  was  drawn  by  their  aunt 
“Judy,”  in  other  words  their  mother’s  twin  sis¬ 
ter,  the  twins  being  daughters  of  Mrs.  Franklin 
Sherwood  Guion,  the  present  owner  of  the 
homestead. 

And  if  the  house  could  speak,  it  would  tell 
of  great  aunts  and  great-great  aunts  all  of 
whom  found  shelter  and  rest  within  its  walls. 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  John  (Noyes)  Guion,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Benjamin  Noyes  and  granddaughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Sherwood  Noyes,  called  it  the 
“House  of  Rest.”  She  was  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  columns  of  the  New  Canaan  Adver¬ 
tiser  under  the  pen  name  Keith  Saint  John. 
Writing  in  about  the  year  1917,  this  Mrs.  Guion 
described  certain  feature  of  the  house  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  room  stands  now,  as  it  did  in  my  childhood. 
The  ceiling  is  white  and  hard,  unbroken  and  scarce¬ 
ly  disfigured,  though  the  recent  introduction  of 
electric  lighting  is  a  startling  innovation.  It  was  a 
necessity— but  that  is  another  story. 

“The  windows,  two  facing  the  east  and  two  the 
north,  are  fitted  with  tiny  panes  of  glass,  24  in  each 
window,  and  the  springs  are  of  the  ancient  style, 
in  common  use  early  in  1800,  for  it  was  only  12 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  century  that  my 
grandfather  purchased  the  house. 

“The  east  and  north  sides  of  the  long  room,  being 
pierced  with  windows,  what  else  do  we  find?  Two 
doors  upon  the  south,  one  giving  entrance  from 
the  hall,  the  other  into  a  room  with  pleasant  west 
exposure;  the  west  wall  is  unbroken  and  there  are 
commodious  spaces  between  doors  and  windows 
for  the  pictures  and  furniture  which  have  greeted 
my  loving  eyes  since  the  days  when,  a  motherless 
child,  my  home  was  at  Grandpa’s. 

“People  think  the  room  and  its  belongings  quaint 
and  curious;  there  is  scarcely  anything  modern  in 
it.  Between  the  front  windows  hangs  a  gold  framed 
mirror,  beneath  it,  the  circular  ends  of  great  grand¬ 
mother  Chapman’s  mahogany  dining-table  the 
straight  edges  brought  together,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  an  array  of  books,  pictures  and  quaint 
tokens,  the  like  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  chairs  and  little  square  footstools  are  mahog¬ 
any,  the  old  writing  desk  of  three  generations  back 
might  disclose  manuscripts  and  books  to  fascinate 
the  relic  hunter  for  hours,  and  on  top  stand  china 
heirlooms,  one  bearing  the  family  name.  Even  so 
modern  an  article  as  a  piano-forte  is  yet  of  so 
remote  a  period  that  it  seems  fit  companion  for  the 
chairs  and  tables.  The  straight  pillar-shaped  legs 
are  clasped  with  an  ornamental  brass  band,  the 
rosewood  top  is  decorated  with  a  graceful  vine, 
done  in  that  peculiar  greenish  gold  one  sees  only 
on  real  antiques,  and  the  stool  with  red  leather- 
covered  seat  is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  carving. 

“A  heavy  square  mahogany  table,  of  the  style 
now  made  by  the  Roycrofters  in  oak,  occupies  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  room,  and  there  with  the 


family  Bible,  are  the  daguerreotypes  of  Dear  Doc¬ 
tor  Grandfather,  and  his  wife  and  his  nine  children, 
all  in  an  album  of  papier-mache,  besides  at  least  a 
dozen  likenesses  of  other  relatives,  a  source  of 
deepest  satisfaction  to  two  dear  little  women,  who 
alone  are  left  in  this  home  of  their  childhood. 

“Upon  the  wall  over  the  ancient  desk  hangs  a 
group  photograph  of  grandpa’s  compeers,  men  well 
and  widely  known  in  their  professions  and  on  one 
wall  opposite,  his  college  diploma  signed  by  Jere¬ 
miah  Day;  its  modest  companion  a  certificate  of 
his  membership  in  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society, 
bearing  the  signature  of  John  R.  Watrous,  its 
president  in  1810. 

“The  house  is  full  of  relics  and  of  memories.  Each 
room  could  tell  a  story.  Every  human  life  has  ele¬ 
ments  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  here  were 
parents  and  children,  numbering  a  family  of  11, 
and  from  this  village  home,  the  circle  widened  and 
overflowed  into  many  cities  of  the  world. 

“Two  generations  have  lived,  loved  and  died 
within  its  modest  walls,  the  third  generation,  still 
in  the  noon  of  life,  turns  lovingly  to  its  hospitable 
shelter,  and  the  fourth  generation,  yet  in  the  glow 
and  happiness  of  youth,  explores  its  ancient  attic 
or  roams  joyously  throughout  the  meadows  of  the 
old  homestead.” 

But  let  us  consider  the  early  problems  of  this 
young  medico,  Samuel  Sherwood  Noyes,  who 
in  1812  brought  his  bride  to  New  Canaan 
to  establish  a  home,  build  up  a  practice  and 
rear  a  family.  Perhaps  there  was  a  house  short¬ 
age  at  the  time  or  perhaps  there  was  a  shortage 
of  ready  cash,  but  in  any  event  he  and  his 
friend  Enoch  St.  John  rented  and  shared  the 
house  now  known  as  the  Ashwell  home  on  the 
east  side  of  Park  Street  overlooking  God’s 
Acre— Mrs.  Noyes  and  Mrs.  St.  John  were  sis¬ 
ters,  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Joseph  Chapman  of 
Westport. 

After  a  year  in  the  Ashwell  house,  Dr. 
Samuel  and  his  wife  Esther  became  the  parents 
of  a  son.  They  named  him  Samuel.  This  was  on 
March  12,  1813.  Twelve  days  later  they  bought 
a  home  of  their  own  together  with  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  land.  This  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  farther  south,  and  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  what  might  then  have  been  regarded 
as  the  wide  open  country.  To  the  north  the 
nearest  house  was  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
Seminary  Street  and  to  the  south  the  nearest 
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was  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Richmond 
Hill  Road;  to  the  west  were  grain  fields  and 
pastures  with  two  nice  brooks. 

The  house,  newly  built,  was  not  then  as 
large  as  now.  Up  Cape  Cod  way  it  would  have 
been  called  a  ‘half  house,’  for  what  is  now  the 
south  chimney  was  a  central  chimney  and  what 
is  now  a  central  hall  and  stairway  were  limited 
by  the  north  wall.  As  the  family  grew,  other 
rooms  were  added  and  likewise  a  second  chim¬ 
ney,  until  the  house  took  the  shape  pictured 
above. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  doctor’s  practice 
became  more  lucrative  he  purchased  adjoining 
acreage.  Ultimately  he  and  his  wife  Esther  had 
a  compact  farm  of  about  20  acres,  with  hay 
meadows  located  elsewhere.  Although  his  main 
interest  was  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
his  church  and  in  the  schools,  he  took  much 
pride  in  his  dairy  and  in  his  grain  fields.  The 
barns  were  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  though 
standing  in  1878,  have  since  been  removed. 

Of  the  orchard  at  the  south  of  the  house,  only 
two  trees  remain.  The  meadows  and  wheat 
fields  were  cut  to  bits  when  the  railroad  came 
through  in  1869  and  when  Railroad  Avenue 
was  projected  westwardly  to  meet  Brook 
Street,  (now  Seminary)  beyond  the  brook. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Noyes,  great-grandfather  of  Samuel 
Sherwood  Noyes,  M.D.,  of  New  Canaan,  was 
born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  October  16,  1688, 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1709.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  senior  member 
of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  and  for  over  50  years  the  minister  of  Ston¬ 
ington. 

In  the  History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Davis,  it  is  written  that  "this  fam¬ 
ily  of  Noyes  belonged  to  a  line  of  ministers, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  had  existed  during  200  years  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession.  The  family  is  of  Norman 
descent  and  originated  in  England  with  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Noyes,  one  of  the  followers  of  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  his  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1066.” 


Joseph  Noyes  studied  theology  with  his 
father,  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  As¬ 
sociation,  May  2,  1710.  In  September,  1710,  he 
entered  on  a  tutorship  in  college,  which  office 
he  held  for  the  five  following  years. 

In  November,  1714,  the  pastor  of  New 
Haven,  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  was  removed 
by  death,  and  when  the  society  at  New  Haven 
met,  July  1,  1715,  “to  nominate  a  man  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  probation,” 
Joseph  Noyes  received  a  majority  of  votes.  His 
ordination  took  place  on  July  4,  1716. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  removal  of  the 
college  to  New  Haven,  by  his  exertions  in  rais¬ 
ing  subscriptions,  “and  when  the  college  was 
actually  settled  there,  he  further  aided  it  with 
means,  and  also  by  hearing  for  two  years  nearly 
all  the  recitations  of  the  Senior  Class.” 

The  descendants  of  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes  can 
clahn  royal  descent  through  his  wife,  Abigail 
Pierpont,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  to 
whom  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes  was  married  in  1716. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Mabel  Harlakendon, 
whose  ancestry  has  been  traced  direct  to 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Of  the  ten  children  of  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes 
and  Abigail  Pierpont,  all  born  in  New  Haven, 
the  youngest  was  John,  born  December  13, 
1735.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1756,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1756,  was  married  to 
Mary  Fish  in  1758  and  died  in  1767.  Of  their 
five  children,  four  survived  him,  Joseph,  John, 
James  and  Mary. 

Confining  our  attention  to  John,  we  find  that 
he  was  born  in  Weston,  Conn.,  August  27, 
1762;  married  first,  Eunice  Sherwood,  1786; 
second,  Mrs.  Fanny  Swan,  1827;  died  May  15, 
1846.  Graduated  at  Yale,  1779,  licensed  to 
preach  1783,  and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wes¬ 
ton  nearly  60  years.  Hundreds  of  his  sermons 
have  been  preserved  at  118  Park  Street  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  for  his  eldest  son 
was  our  Samuel  Sherwood  Noyes,  M.D.,  of 
New  Canaan  born  May  20,  1787;  married  Es¬ 
ther  Chapman,  1812;  died  1877. 

We  quote  further  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 


Samuel’s  granddaughter,  Catherine:  “In  those 
early  days  the  Connecticut  villagers  lived  a 
simple  life;  the  mother  busy  with  child-rearing 
and  daily  house  cares,  relieved  sometimes  by 
hired  service.  The  kitchen  was  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  often  entered  from  the  street,  for 
in  this  room  the  family  were  engaged  in  cook¬ 
ing,  eating,  sewing  and  spinning,  therefore  due 
care  was  taken  that  those  so  employed  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  glance  out  upon  the 
street  and  see  such  small  happenings  as  passed 
their  quiet  home. 

“At  Grandpa’s  the  kitchen  faced  the  street, 
but  was  entered  through  the  south  porch,  for 
the  front  door  opened  into  a  tiny  hall  which 
gave  into  the  kitchen  as  well  as  into  that  quaint 
parlor,  of  which  I  have  already  written.  I  will 
not  give  the  dimensions  of  the  chimney  which 
supplied  the  kitchen,  lest  I  raise  suspicions  as 
to  my  veracity,  but  I  can  recall  the  sight  of  the 
big  fireplace,  with  crane  and  pot  hooks,  and 
the  big  brick  oven,  over  whose  demolition  I 
now  grieve. 

“I  have  seen  Aunt  Enee  arrange  her  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  therein:  Indian  pudding,  turkey, 
spare  rib,  chicken  pie,  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie, 
apple  pie,  all  of  mammoth  proportions,  and 
closing  the  door,  go  tranquilly  to  church,  leav¬ 


ing  the  dinner  to  cook  itself,  which  it  did  to 
perfection.” 

#  # 

The  two  small  children  who  now  play  in  the 
yard  on  Park  Street  will  some  day  point  with 
pride  to  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel’s  paternal 
grandmother  now  hung  in  an  honored  position 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  Fairfield  Historical 
Society  Library. 

Born  Mary  Fish  (1736-1818)  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Fish  and  Rebecca  Peabody  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  and  his  wife 
Priscilla  of  the  Mayflower,  she  lived  a  long  and 
eventful  life.  Space  does  not  here  permit  even 
a  summation  of  what  was  written  by  her  or 
what  has  since  been  written  about  her,  but  for 
the  record,  we  note  that  her  unpublished  auto¬ 
biography,  written  in  1800  at  the  request  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale,  a  son  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  marriage,  was  copied  with  care  just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  Great-aunt  Julia  Chapman 
Noyes  (1820-1903). 

That  transcript  is  one  of  the  many  family 
treasures  still  carefully  preserved  at  118  Park 
Street.  It  is  well  worthy  of  publication  in  its 
entirety.  Perhaps  ways  and  means  will  some¬ 
time  be  found  for  doing  that. 


THE  STEVENS-WATERBURY- 
MERRITT  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Dumm,  Author  Whitman  Bailey,  Artist 

[ December  15,  1949] 


The  Stevens-Waterbury-Merritt  House,  on  the 
north  side  of  Jelliff  Mill  Road,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dwellings  in  the  Talmadge  Hill  section 
of  New  Canaan. 

Standing  on  a  small  plot  of  high  ground  just 


east  of  the  Noroton  River,  and  overlooking  the 
pond  and  the  newly  rebuilt  Jelliff  Mill,  is  the 
brown  shingled,  blue  and  white  trimmed  house 
whose  first  ownership  is  credited  to  David 
Stevens,  Sr.,  and  Ephraim  Smith  “around  1714.” 
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The  Stevens-Waterbunj-Merritt  House 


In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  called  the 
“Stevens  Mansion  House.” 

For  148  years  now,  it  has  been  known  as  the 
“Waterbury  Homestead,”  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Waterbury  family  since  Deo- 
date  Waterbury  bought  the  “then  small  saw 
and  gristmill”  in  1801,  “and  moved  his  family 
from  Darien  into  the  (then)  small  story  and  a 
half  house  which  tradition  claims  was  built  by 
the  Indians.” 

Later,  he  moved  the  house  from  its  site  near¬ 
er  the  mill  dam  to  its  present  location,  and  in¬ 
creased  its  main  body  to  double  its  original 
size.  Today,  this  two  and  one  half  story  house 
with  its  two  story  north  wing,  is  a  14  room 
dwelling,  plus  three  attic  storage  rooms.  There 
are  two  chimneys,  with  several  large  fireplaces, 
and  one  valuable  old  “Franklin  Fireplace.” 


The  homestead  is  still  occupied  by  two  of 
Deodate’s  descendants,  Helen  and  Irving  Mer¬ 
ritt,  who  own  half  the  property.  The  other  half 
is  owned  jointly,  according  to  Miss  Merritt,  by 
Mary  E.  Waterbury,  and  John  Waterbury,  and 
others. 

The  original  grant  on  which  the  house  stands 
was  a  parcel  of  land  extending  from  the  river 
to  the  Old  Stamford  Road  and  following  the 
present  Weed  Street.  It  is  marked  on  the 
map  showing  the  Proprietary  Division  of  Com¬ 
mon  Land  in  Canaan  Parish  as  belonging  to 
“Stevens— ante  1714.” 

David  Stevens,  Sr.,  the  homestead’s  first  oc¬ 
cupant,  was  born  in  1690.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Obadiah  Stevens,  and  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Stevens,  who  owned  land  in  Stamford 
in  1649.  David  and  his  first  wife,  Jerusha,  were 
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both  members  of  the  Stamford  side  of  the  Par¬ 
ish.  David  had  ten  children— four  sons  and  six 
daughters— and  he  was  married  twice. 

According  to  the  records,  in  the  spring  of 
1761,  David  Stevens,  Sr.,  sold  his  corner  60- 
acre  farm,  buildings,  and  fruit  trees  east  of  the 
Noroton  River  and  north  of  the  Mill  Road  to 
his  third  son,  Joseph,  for  100  pounds.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year,  Joseph— for  110  pounds— 
gave  his  father  10  acres  near  the  Clefts,  and 
the  use  of  the  “west  half  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  the  east  half  of  the  barn  .  .  .  excepting 
only  and  reserving  to  myself  the  liberty  to  pass 
and  repass  to  and  from  and  to  improve  as  there 
shall  be  occasion  the  east  half  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  the  west  half  of  the  barn.” 

At  this  period  the  house  and  barn  were 
seemingly  shared  by  the  families  of  both  father 
and  son,  since  Joseph  had  married  Sarah  Lock- 
wood  in  1760. 

At  the  time  of  Rev.  Drummond’s  visit  in 
1772,  he  recorded  that  in  the  “Mansion  House” 
of  octogenarian  David  Stevens,  Sr.,  were  “Tab- 
itha,  (his  second  wife)  and  Hannah  Scofield, 
residenter.”  Joseph  Stevens,  by  then,  lived 
farther  north  and  east  on  Bell’s  Ridge  with  his 
wife  Sarah  and  six  children. 

David  Stevens,  Sr.,  lived  to  be  almost  90, 
having  spent  over  60  of  those  years  in  the 
“Mansion  House.” 

In  1800  Edward  Smith  bought  the  gristmill 
and  sawmill  and  dwelling  house  standing  near 
the  mill  dam  and,  also,  a  little  over  two  acres 
just  east  of  the  mill  pond. 

It  was  from  this  Edward  Smith  that  Deodate 
Waterbury,  at  the  age  of  38,  bought  the  mill 
and  adjoining  home  in  1801.  After  he  took  pos¬ 
session,  Deodate  moved  the  house  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  site  and  enlarged  it.  It  is  from  this  time 
that  we  find  more  factual  details  concerning 
the  house.  It  has  been  described  as  “thick-tim¬ 
bered,  fastened  together  with  wooden  spikes. 
The  hinges  on  the  doors  are  hand-hammered, 
some  17  inches  long,  and  the  old  chimney,  of 
large  stones,  was  put  together  with  plaster  from 
oyster  shells.” 

Deodate,  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran  of 
the  Continental  Army  Coast  Guard,  was  a  man 


of  many  talents  and  activities.  Grinding  oyster 
shells  and  converting  them  into  lime  and  plas¬ 
ter  was  one  of  his  occupations.  At  one  time  he 
kept  a  grocery  store  in  the  west  room  of  his 
house. 

He  ran  the  sawmill,  did  carpentering;  was  a 
cabinet-maker,  coffin-maker,  undertaker  and 
inventor.  He  ran  the  gristmill  and  designed  an 
elevator  run  by  waterpower  to  save  his  cus¬ 
tomers  carrying  grists  upstairs  to  be  bolted.  He 
also  invented  the  “first  portable  hay-press  with 
windlass,”  and  according  to  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Merritt,  his  great  granddaughter, 
his  invention  was  used  in  the  United  States  for 
years,  virtually  as  he  designed  it. 

He  built  some  weave-shops  across  the  road 
from  the  old  mill,  where  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Betsy  Waterbury  Weed,  wove  woolen  and 
satinet  cloth.  “In  the  attic  of  the  Waterbury 
Homestead,  bales  of  wool  were  stored— with 
a  hole  in  the  attic  floor  to  throw  down  these 
bales  of  wool.”  The  spinning-wheel  and  card¬ 
ing  wheel  used  in  Deodate’s  business  are  still 
owned  by  Waterbury  descendants,  and  one  of 
his  descendants  owns  linen  sheets  woven  by 
the  family  from  flax  prepared  by  them. 

Deodate  and  his  wife,  Mary  Wardwell  Wa¬ 
terbury,  were  members  of  the  Darien  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Deodate,  it  is  said,  “was  a 
good  singer  and  a  good  looking  old  gentleman; 
of  medium  height  and  portly  figure,  his  eyes 
were  black,  his  face  round  and  clean-shaven; 
with  white  hair,  though  a  little  bald.” 

He  had  seven  children:  Isaac,  Rachel,  Jesse, 
Betsy,  Anna,  Deborah  and  Charles.  Jesse  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  homestead’s  pres¬ 
ent  occupants,  Helen  and  Irving  Merritt. 

When  Deodate  was  incapacitated  by  ill 
health,  his  sons  Isaac  and  Jesse  took  over  and 
enlarged  the  business,  and  finally  the  “Water¬ 
bury  Mills”  were  sold  to  Isaac,  whose  sons 
eventually  in  turn  ran  the  business  until  they 
sold  it  during  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  said  Deodate  Waterbury  was  sitting  at 
a  window  in  his  home  watching  his  son  Char¬ 
les’  house  being  built  next  door  when  he  died 
on  September  22,  1830,  at  the  age  of  67.  His 
wife  died  14  years  later. 
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The  Waterbury  family  ownership  of  the 
homestead  still  continues  as  it  has  for  148  years. 

Since  fire  destroyed  the  old  picturesque  red 
frame  Jelliff  Mill  on  March  11,  1949,  the  Stev¬ 


ens-Waterbury-Merritt  House,  so  close,  and  so 
often  closely  connected  with  the  mill,  is  now 
the  remaining  one  of  these  historically-related 
landmarks  on  the  Jelliff  Mill  Road. 


JOHNNY  GRUELLE  AND  HIS  RAGGEDY  ANN 
Being  a  Christmas  fantasy  rounded  out  by  facts 

Marjorie  Knight  Macrae,  Author  Justin  Gruelle,  Artist 


[December  22, 1950] 


It  was  Christmas  Eve! 

Here  in  New  Canaan,  and  for  miles  around, 
an  extraordinary  thing  was  happening.  For, 
out  from  nursery  and  playroom  windows  that 
were  conveniently  open— and  even  from  door¬ 
ways  that  people  had,  purposely  or  otherwise 
forgotten  to  lock  on  this  night  of  magic— 
trouped  hundreds  of  odd  little  doll  creatures. 

Some  came  softly  down  from  attics,  making 
no  sound  on  the  creakiest  of  stairs;  some 
dropped  just  as  noiselessly  from  the  highest  of 
shelves  in  closets  and  by  some  means  managed 
to  open  those  doors  which  in  well-run  house¬ 
holds  are  always  tightly  closed;  and  one  came 
out  of  a  dog  house  where  it  had  been  carried 
by  its  devoted  admirer,  a  great  shaggy  dog, 
and  with  whom  it  had  been  living  a  sheltered 
yet  perilous  life  for  no  one  knew  how  long. 

Down  the  roads  marched  the  dolls,  singly 
and  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  and  then  in 
larger  numbers  as  they  met  at  crossroads  and 
joined  forces  on  the  way.  They  talked  and 
laughed  among  themselves  as  they  went  and 
the  sound  of  it  was  like  wind  in  the  trees— 
sometimes  a  low  murmur  and  sometimes  high- 
pitched  with  excitement. 

There  had  been  snow  during  the  day  so  that 
the  hillside  and  roads  were  covered  with  its 
whiteness.  Behind  them,  the  dolls  left  foot¬ 
prints  in  the  snow— skipping,  running  and  walk¬ 


ing  footprints  of  precisely  the  same  size— and 
the  long  lines  of  round  prints  threaded  care¬ 
fully  along  each  road  and  wavered  joyously 
across  the  fields. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  on  this  Christmas 
Eve,  on  the  dark  satin  of  frozen  streams,  on 
silvered  icicles  bedecking  the  fir  trees,  on  the 
dots  of  the  footprints  that  criss-crossed  the 
tracks  of  rabbits  and  of  other  small  furry  things 
out  late  on  Christmas  Eve.  It  picked  out,  now 
and  then,  the  brightness  of  the  orange-red  hair 
that  flopped  abandonedly  about  the  round  smil¬ 
ing  faces  of  the  dolls,  gleamed  in  the  intent 
shoe-button  eyes,  and  turned  the  blue  printed 
calico  dresses  to  such  a  depth  of  darkness  that 
even  the  smudgiest  of  aprons  upon  them 
seemed  snowy  white.  And  the  snow,  itself, 
powdered  the  black  cotton  shoes  and  the  red 
and  white  striped  stockings  as  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  wound  their  gala  way  in  pilgrimage  to¬ 
ward  the  Silver  Mine  River,  and  to  the  big  rock 
hard  by  it,  which  was  known  as  Tweedeedle’s. 

Joining  hands,  the  dolls  made  a  double  and 
then  a  triple  gigantic  circle  on  the  grassy  slope 
above  the  rock.  Joyously,  they  danced  around 
and  around  in  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
Some  of  them  were  old  and  some  were  new  but 
all  of  them  were  well-loved.  And  from  the 
depths  of  their  constant  cotton  hearts  they  sang 
in  piping  voices  a  special  song  to  Johnny  Gru- 


elle  who  had  immortalized  them,  and  to 
Johnny’s  own  little  girl,  Marcella,  who  had 
played  there  in  the  sunshine  years  of  her  liv¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  very  special  song— a  birthday  one 
—for  Johnny  had  been  born  on  Christmas  Eve. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  all  this  was  an 
amazing  sight,  yet  no  one  was  abroad  to  see  it, 
save  two  or  three  startled  rabbits  and  one  be¬ 
wildered  field  mouse.  And  whether  they,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  their  places  close  by  the  river,  saw 
how  the  Christmas  star,  now  low  in  the  sky, 
made  a  steady  birthday  candle  flame  for  the 
top  of  the  snow-iced  rock,  no  one  will  know. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  dolls  might 
all  still  be  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  magic 
of  Christmas  and  of  Santa  Claus.  The  good 
man  had  paused  on  a  hillside  for  breath  and 
a  comforting  bite  of  Christmas  cake  of  which 
he  is  inordinately  fond.  He  heard  the  birthday 
song  long  before  he  caught  sight  of  the  dancing 
dolls  below  him.  Together  with  the  unwinking 
moon,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes. 

He,  it  was,  who  bundled  them  into  the  cracks 
and  crannies  in  his  Christmas  sleigh,  and  those 
who  could  not  possibly  fit  in  rode  one  behind 
another  on  the  backs  of  the  fleet  reindeer.  One 
by  one,  each  Raggedy  Ann  was  brought  safely 
back  to  her  own  home— even  to  the  one  who 
had  been  the  dearest  companion  of  the  great 
shaggy  dog. 

That  was  the  year  when  the  children,  on 
Christmas  morning,  found  their  Raggedy  Ann 
dolls  sitting  happily  among  the  new  Christmas 
toys.  You  may  remember  it,  for  it  caused  a  good 
deal  of  comment. 

e  #  $ 


Johnny  Gruelle  was  born  in  Areola,  Ill.,  on 
December  24,  1880.  He  moved  with  his  family 
to  Indiana  when  he  was  very  little  and  grew 
up  near  Indianapolis  in  a  thoroughly  artistic 
atmosphere.  His  father,  Richard  B.  Gruelle, 
was  a  landscape  and  portrait  painter  of  the 
Hoosier  group,  and  wrote  articles  on  art  and 
philosophy;  his  friends  were  legion  and  he 
came  to  correspond  with  people  all  over  the 


world.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Johnny  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  in  his  father’s  footsteps. 

Johnny  began  his  career  as  a  newspaper  car¬ 
toonist  for  two  or  three  Indianapolis  papers, 
among  them  the  Indianapolis  Star;  then  to  the 
Cleveland  Press  as  sports  and  political  car¬ 
toonist  and  for  NEA  in  Cleveland.  He  married 
Myrtle  Swan  in  Indianapolis  and  their  first 
child,  Marcella,  was  born  there.  Two  sons, 
Richard  and  Worth,  were  born  here  and  in 
Norwalk. 

It  was  in  1910  that  Johnny’s  father,  mother, 
his  sister,  Prudence,  and  younger  brother,  Jus¬ 
tin,  moved  to  New  Canaan.  They  had  come  to 
live  in  New  York,  for  a  time,  on  West  23rd 
Street,  where  Mr.  Gruelle  had  a  studio. 

In  those  days  the  Eden  Musee  with  its  hor¬ 
rendous  waxworks,  rubbed  elbows  with  staid 
publishing  houses  on  23rd  Street.  There  were 
private  homes  with  iron-railed  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief  bits  of  grass  in  front  of  them,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  studios.  Addison  T.  Millar, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  artists  to  come  to 
New  Canaan,  had  a  studio  on  23rd  Street.  After 
the  Gruelle  family  had  left  New  York  and  gone 
back  to  Indiana,  he  kept  in  touch  with  them 
and  it  was  he  who  suggested  they  look  into  a 
beautiful  piece  of  property  that  might  be 
bought  from  Fred  Buttery.  The  property  lay 
along  both  sides  of  the  Silver  Mine  River.  Up¬ 
on  the  west  side  stood  a  very  old  house  from 
which  a  precipitous  flight  of  rough  stone  steps 
led  through  a  stone  wall  immediately  and  swift¬ 
ly  down  to  the  river  road,  and  on  the  run,  so 
to  speak,  one  crossed  the  road  to  what  was 
known  as  the  old  “furriers’  mill,”  overhanging 
a  sizable  mill  pond. 

The  Gruelle  family  settled  happily  in  the  old 
house. 

The  following  year  Johnny  and  Myrtle  came 
to  visit.  They  liked  it  so  well  that  they  came 
back  later  to  stay,  moving  into  the  upper  story 
of  the  mill,  which  was  in  good  and  staunch 
condition,  despite  its  antiquity.  It  must  have 
made  an  excellent  studio. 

The  mill  and  the  old  house  went  far  back  in 
New  Canaan  history  and  it  is  sad  that  neither 
is  there  now  to  be  a  part  of  the  present.  The 
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Tweedeedle  s  Rock  on  the  Silver  Mine  River 


mill,  as  the  other  old  mills  on  the  river,  had  a 
varied  and  colorful  career.  And  all  of  them 
have  been  subjects  for  numerous  paintings. 
Mr.  Buttery’s  sawmill  has  graced  many  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  canvas.  It  is  a  fascinating  place.  At  the 
moment  it  is  producing,  of  all  things,  oak  floors 
for  trucks  in  far  off  Venezuela. 

On  April  19,  1762,  Jacob  St.  John  gave  to 
Samuel  Hayden  for  £48,  ten  acres  of  property 
“in  consideration  of  Samuel  Hayden’s  build¬ 


ing  himself  a  good  corn  mill  and  dam  on  ye 
river  running  to  my  sawmill,  which  being  built 
to  my  full  satisfaction,  do  give  and  grant,  etc., 
says  the  old  deed.  And  a  good  corn  mill  the  old 
“furriers’  mill”  was,  and,  without  doubt,  most 
important  to  the  wellbeing  of  man  and  beast 
in  this  community. 

Although  I  am  given  to  understand  that  this 
applies  to  one  of  the  lower  mills  on  the  river,  it 
has  been  said  that  later  on  the  old  mill  was  the 
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source  of  wooden  doorknobs  which  it  turned 
out  prophetically  for  the  opening  of  many  a 
local  door  to  opportunity.  At  any  rate  it  did, 
later  become  a  furrier’s  mill,  but  the  fur  con¬ 
notation  is  not  exactly  what  one  might  expect 
and  be  wondering  about.  For  here,  fine  furry 
felts  were  processed  under  the  expert  advice 
of  a  Mr.  Blanchard  who  was  an  Englishman 
and  had  learned  the  latest  processing  methods 
abroad.  And  Mr.  Blanchard,  having  come  to 
New  Canaan  for  this  special  purpose,  brought 
a  Mr.  Boche,  who  was  likewise  experienced, 
to  help  him. 

Actually  there  were  some  real  furs  involved 
in  the  old  furriers’  mill,  for  it  dealt  with  the 
dyeing  of  sable  and  fox,  the  water  in  the  stream 
being  found  to  be  particularly  good  for  that 
operation. 

The  Historical  Society  has  in  its  possession  a 
quaint  old  hat  box  upon  which  is  lettered  “New 
Canaan  Hat  Factory.”  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  small,  I  shall  always  like  to  think  of  it  as 
being  at  one  time  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for 
one  of  those  beautiful,  tall  “beaver”  hats  such 
as  stalk  majestically  or  with  gay  insouciance 
through  the  pages  of  Dickens.  At  any  rate,  Jus¬ 
tin  Gruelle  says  he  remembers  the  old  drums 
that  were  still  in  the  mill,  in  which  the  “furs” 
were  tumbled  around  in  some  stage  of  their 
preparation  for  the  hat  makers. 

At  the  time  Johnny  Gruelle  came  to  live  on 
the  Silver  Mine  River,  the  artists  colony  had 
grown  in  numbers.  And  the  forerunner  of  the 
Silvermine  Guild  was  in  existence.  It  was 
known  as  the  Knockers  Club  and  its  members 
met  each  Sunday  for  a  rousing  session  of  joyous 
jollity  and  candid  criticism.  Its  members  were 
all  portrait  and  landscape  painters,  and  illus¬ 
trators  of  note.  One  also  had  to  live  in  the 
Silver  Mine  district  to  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  Johnny’s  father,  Richard  Gruelle,  was  a 
member. 

William  F.  Weed,  who  had  studied  painting 
under  Pyle,  but  was  interested  in  photography, 
had  a  studio  in  what  was  the  old  St.  John’s  ob¬ 
servatory  on  St.  John’s  Place  and  which  stood 
where  J.  H.  Bailey’s  stone  house  now  is.  Mr. 
Weed  and  Harry  Crissy,  both  native  sons  of 


New  Canaan,  organized  a  group  which  was 
called  the  New  Canaan  Society  of  Artists. 

Mr.  Crissy  lives  now  in  Stamford.  At  that 
time  he  lived  on  Ponus  Street.  He  was  a  land¬ 
scape  painter  with  a  flair  for  beautiful  metal 
craft  work.  The  first  exhibition,  a  combination 
hanging  of  paintings  and  photographs,  was 
held  in  Mr.  Weed’s  studio.  There  were  yearly 
exhibitions,  some  at  the  Red  Barn  studio  of 
Maxwell  Albert— and  one  was  held  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  room  in  the  New  Canaan  Li¬ 
brary.  Richard  Gruelle  joined  this  group  and 
Johnny  was  welcomed  as  a  well-known  car¬ 
toonist. 

In  1918,  the  Knockers  Club  was  reorganized 
and  became  the  Silvermine  Guild,  extending 
its  boundaries  for  membership  in  more  ways 
than  one.  And  so,  the  New  Canaan  Society  for 
Artists  disbanded  since  there  was  then  no  need 
for  its  continuance. 

Some  little  time  after  Johnny  Gruelle  had 
become  a  part  of  New  Canaan,  the  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  supplement  offered  a  $1,000 
prize  for  a  comic  ship  to  take  the  place  of  Little 
Nemo.  Johnny  submitted  two  strips  and  when 
all  the  thousands  of  entries  were  sorted  and 
weeded  out,  the  decision  came  to  rest,  at 
length,  upon  two.  Both  of  them  were  Johnny’s. 

They  were  sent  to  Paris  to  James  Gordon 
Bennet,  who  owned  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
he  decided  upon  the  prize  winner.  It  was  “Mr. 
Tweedeedle,”  which  ran  as  a  full  page  feature 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  other  was  “Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,”  which  was  also  used.  The  story 
for  Tweedeedle  was  straight  fairy  tale  and  in 
all  probability  paved  the  way  for  the  eventual 
Raggedy  Ann  books. 

Johnny  loved  the  outdoors  and  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  devotee  of  both  hunting  and  fishing. 
When  the  telegram  arrived  announcing  that  he 
had  won  the  Herald  Tribune  prize,  it  took  the 
combined  Gruelle  family,  together  with  a 
number  of  his  friends  to  find  him,  for  he  was 
far  afield,  ahunting,  and  no  one  knew  where. 

Johnny  built  himself  a  house  a  little  further 
up  the  river  road  and  on  the  far  side,  around 
the  bend  from  the  old  mill.  It  is  now  the  Telva- 
Jones  house.  It  sits  back  from  the  river  with  a 
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wide  and  deep  grassy  slope  whose  river  edge 
is  pointed  up  dramatically  by  an  enormous 
moss  and  fern  encrusted  rock  overhanging  the 
river.  This  came  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Twee- 
deedle’s  Rock.  And  it  was  here  that  Marcella 
played  with  her  dolls  and  her  little  friends  un¬ 
til  she  was  13. 

Johnny  was  immensely  popular.  Everybody 
liked  him.  He  was  a  great  humorist,  a  splendid 
mimic,  very  good  at  acting  and  could  play  al¬ 
most  any  musical  instrument.  But  he  loved  the 
piano  and  strummed  away  at  it  incessantly, 
playing  everything  by  ear.  There  were  many 
gay  parties  at  Johnny’s  house  and,  when  every¬ 
one  had  gone  home,  he  would  settle  contented¬ 
ly  to  work  and  continue  on  in  the  quiet  and 
hush  of  night  until  daylight.  It  is  said  that  he 
rarely  worked  at  any  other  time. 

He  illustrated  one  or  two  children’s  books 
and  then  wrote  and  illustrated  two  of  his  own. 
“My  Very  Own  Fairy  Tales,”  and  “Friendly 
Fairies.”  John  Martin  asked  Johnny  for  stories 
for  the  John  Martin  Book.  He  wrote  and  illus¬ 
trated  stories  for  children  for  the  Woman’s 

World  and  did  a  series  of  illustrated  fairv  tales 
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for  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  had  been  a  very  dear 
and  old  friend  of  Richard  Gruelle  and  Johnny, 
Prudence  and  Justin  had  known  him  well  as 
children.  Many,  many  years  later  Riley’s  poem 
about  “the  raggedy,  raggedy  man”  came  to  be 
the  lilting  sound  inspiration  for  Raggedy  Ann. 

And  so  the  Raggedy  Ann  stories  began. 
Johnny  wrote  them  and  did  the  illustrations, 
using  as  models  many  of  the  dolls  that  had 
been  his  own  little  girl’s.  The  books  are  a  poig¬ 
nant  and  very  beautiful  memento  to  Marcella, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  them,  nor  actually  ever 
to  hear  the  stories,  but  who  will  live  on  in  them, 
always.  The  dolls  were  her  dolls,  for  the  most 
part,  and  had  been  carefully  christened  by  her. 
Uncle  Clem,  for  instance,  just  naturally  fell 
heir  to  his  name  because  Marcella  thought  he 
looked  exactly  like  her  grand-Uncle  Clem.  The 
little  Dutch  Doll  and  Henny  were  among  her 
treasures,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  these 
gay,  romping  little  characters. 

The  first  Raggedy  Ann  book  was  published 


in  1918  and  was  followed  by  a  large  series  of 
them,  including  a  song  book  which  was  done 
by  Johnny  in  collaboration  with  William 
Woodin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
first  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
tunes  and  words  of  these  songs  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us  who  have  children.  They  are  color¬ 
ful  and  full  of  rhythmic  gaiety  and  sensitive¬ 
ness.  They  are  available,  as  well,  on  records. 
And  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Raggedy  Ann 
dolls.  At  the  beginning  of  their  popularity, 
Fred  Stone  incorporated  them  delightfully  into 
his  Stepping  Stones  Revue,  with  specially  writ¬ 
ten  songs  and  music. 

Johnny  sold  his  house  and  the  beautiful 
river  property  he  had  acquired  from  Mr.  But¬ 
tery,  to  John  Byard  and  from  thence  it  went 
to  Mme.  Telva-Jones,  the  Metropolitan  con¬ 
tralto.  It  was  too  full  of  memories  of  Marcella, 
apparently.  And  later  on  the  Gruelle  family 
sold  the  old  house  and  mill  which,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  were  torn  down  by  the  subsequent  owners, 
so  that  all  that  remains  is  a  pair  of  steep  stone 
steps  leading  abruptly  up  to  an  ancient  founda¬ 
tion.  And  across  the  road  is  a  mill  pond  quietly 
mourning  its  companion  piece,  the  old  “fur¬ 
riers”  mill.  Adeline  Hawkes’  book,  “Broom  Be¬ 
hind  the  Door,”  has  in  it  a  story  about  the  old 
mill  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  fascinating  local 
lore  covering  that  whole  section  along  the 
Silver  Mine  River. 

Johnny’s  brother,  Justin,  lives  in  Silver  Aline. 
He  is  a  portrait  painter  and  an  illustrator.  Some 
of  his  murals  are  here  in  New  Canaan,  one  set 
being  in  the  High  School  building  and  another 
in  the  Little  Red  School  on  Carter  Street. 

The  entire  Gruelle  family  were  and  are  ar¬ 
tistic.  Johnny’s  father  and  mother  loved  music, 
and  Mother  Gruelle,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her 
artist  husband,  dabbled  merrily  with  paints. 
Prudence  began  writing  at  the  outset,  doing  a 
series  of  bedtime  stories  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  and  wrote  several  children’s  books. 
It  was  only  later  on  in  life  that  she  “took  to 
painting.”  She  lives  in  Florida,  now,  and  makes 
her  living  at  art  work  specializing,  delightfully 
enough,  in  Christmas  cards.  Justin’s  wife,  Ma¬ 
bel,  brought  more  artistic  richness  to  the  fam- 


ily.  She  came  from  Indianapolis  and  is  both 
musician  and  artist.  With  a  well-trained  voice, 
she  sang  professionally  at  Chatauqua  and  in 
churches.  She  now  conducts  a  ceramics  and 
applied  design  class  at  the  Bridgeport  Art 
League. 

Justin  Gruelle  commutes  regularly  to  New 
York  where  he  is  on  the  art  staff  of  RKO.  He  il¬ 


lustrates  at  home,  and  both  he  and  Johnny 
Gruelle’s  son,  Worth,  have  done  illustrations 
for  some  of  the  new  editions  of  the  Raggedy 
Ann  books.  Myrtle  Gruelle,  Johnny’s  wife,  and 
his  two  sons,  Worth  and  Richard,  live  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  visit  here  occasionally,  so  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  New  Canaan  has  never  been  severed. 


THE  ST.  JOHN-BUTTERY-H.  M.  LEE  HOUSE 

Mary  Watkins  Cushing,  Author  Keith  Ward,  Artist 

[December  29,  1949 ] 


In  the  heart  of  colonial  Silver  Mine,  set  four¬ 
square  on  what  was  then  the  Huckleberry  Path 
(now  Silver  Mine  Road)  just  before  it  turns  the 
corner  to  plunge  downhill  over  the  Norwalk 
line,  stands  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of  our 
ancient  houses.  It  is  small,  unpretentious,  neat 
and  self-respecting.  It  has  stood  so  long  upon 
its  bit  of  earth  that  it  seems  to  have  been  driven 
down  and  firmed  there  by  some  gigantic,  be¬ 
nevolent  hammer. 

But  so  pleasing  is  this  aspect,  so  eloquent  of 
solidity,  honesty  and  true  homeliness,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  pass  it  by  without  a  smile 
and  a  nod  of  friendly  recognition  for  its  partic¬ 
ular  quality.  Even  Samuel  Chamberlain,  con¬ 
noisseur  of  New  England  antiquities,  has 
chosen  it  for  his  collection,  “A  Little  House  in 
the  Sun,”  as  a  nearly  perfect  specimen  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  gabled  cottage. 

Obviously,  by  its  architectural  features  one 
of  the  oldest  dwellings  in  the  district,  it  re¬ 
mains  nevertheless  something  of  a  mystery 
house,  for  no  one  knows  exactly  when  it  was 
built  or  who  first  owned  and  lived  in  it.  It 
seems  fairly  certain,  however,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  St.  Johns,  probably  Nehemiah  (1719- 
1804). 


These  St.  Johns,  we  all  know,  comprised  the 
great  founding  family  of  Silver  Mine  and  orig¬ 
inally  stemmed  from  a  certain  Matthias  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  from  England  in  1631. 
His  son,  another  Matthias  drifted  to  Norwalk 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  fathered 
the  patriarch,  Ebenezer,  he  who  became  the 
first  big  land  owner  in  the  Silver  Mine  district. 

That  Ebenezer’s  grandson  Nehemiah  was 
the  builder  of  this  little  house  seems  clear 
enough,  through  a  very  simple  piece  of  deduc¬ 
tion.  When  the  vast  acreage  in  this  part  of 
town  which  was  owned  by  Ebenezer’s  son 
Daniel  was  parcelled  out  by  will  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  Nehemiah  is  the  only  one  of  them  not 
geographically  located  in  the  document. 

As  this  bit  of  land  likewise  escaped  tabula¬ 
tion  and  as  it  is  established  that  Nehemiah 
certainly  built  somewhere  thereabouts  at  that 
time,  what  is  easier  and  more  logical  than  to 
bestow  it  upon  him  in  our  imagination  and  be¬ 
lieve,  as  do  all  elder  residents  of  Silver  Mine 
today,  that  this  was  indeed  his  original  home¬ 
stead? 

Apparently  it  was  right  from  the  beginning 
a  small  individual  holding,  never  just  a  cottage 
on  a  part  of  a  larger  farm.  It  was  not  even  a 
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little  farm  itself,  in  the  sense  of  the  other  fam¬ 
ily  places  around  it,  although  it  was  always 
productive  in  its  humble  way.  Within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  living  neighbors  potatoes  and  corn 
covered  the  front  and  side  yards,  and  other 
vegetables  and  herbs  crowded  around  the  old 
grape  arbor  at  the  rear. 

It  always  had,  besides,  the  best  “well  of 
sweet  water”  in  the  whole  of  Silver  Mine,  foi 
the  refreshment  not  only  of  man  and  beast,  but 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all  growing  things. 
There  has  always  been  a  profusion  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  perennials  and  flowering  shrubs  hem¬ 
ming  the  house  in,  with  lilac  thickets  at  the 
corners,  and  garnitures  of  climbing  roses  and 
wisteria  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man  s  arm. 
Commerce  has  touched  it,  too,  for  during  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Silver  Mine 
was  a  thriving  little  industrial  community,  the 
house  served  a  term  as  a  shoe  and  cobbline 
shop. 

A  plain  little  work-a-day  house,  not  even 
considered  important  enough— or  perhaps  not 
roomy  enough— to  be  a  “Visitation  House,”  al¬ 
though  in  1772  when  the  Rev.  Drummond 
made  his  rounds  it  was  most  certainly  stand¬ 
ing  and  already  well  aged.  It  makes  no  great 
pretensions,  other  than  the  simple  facts  of  its 
wide  hearths,  its  Dutch  oven,  its  summer- 
beam,  the  picturesque  irregularities  in  its  floor 
levels,  its  wide  apple-wood  boards,  and  the  un- 
shakeable  solidity  of  its  chamfered  and  dow- 
elled  frame. 

But  it  has  charming  secrets  too,  for  those 
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who  know  it  intimately.  The  worn  doorsill  still 
exists  with  its  lettering  “Welcome  All”  at  the 
entrance  to  the  old  “Keeping  Room,”  and  there 
is  a  hiding  place  wedged  in  around  the  great 
central  chimney  “in  event  of  trouble  from  In¬ 
dians”  even  though  the  tribes  hereabouts  were 
known  to  be  friendly. 

There  too,  cut  into  the  chimney  breast,  can 
still  be  seen  the  snug  little  niche  that  just  fits 
a  cradle.  All  of  this  spelled  home,  warmth, 
comfort;  it  is  a  happy  house.  Even  the  casual 
stranger  crossing  its  threshold  today  is  likely 
to  remark  at  once  upon  this  feeling,  although 
certainly  in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  of 
its  existence,  it  must  have  seen  its  share  of 
hardship  and  human  woe. 

Accepting  Nehemiah,  first  of  that  name 
among  the  St.  Johns,  as  the  probable  builder, 
and  after  him  the  various  ramifications  of  his 
descendants  occupying  the  little  house  for  a 
generation  or  two,  guesswork  ends  when  there 
emerges  at  last  from  a  welter  of  confusing 
dates  and  conflicting  boundaries  indicated  on 
the  yellowing  land  records  of  the  period,  a 
transaction  in  1810  by  which  a  St.  John  dis¬ 
poses  of  a  parcel  of  land  with  buildings  there¬ 
on  whose  description  fits  this  property  with 
satisfying  exactness. 

The  purchaser  was  a  certain  Thaddeus  Betts, 
doubtless  a  member  of  that  family  which  al¬ 
ready  had  extensive  holdings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  From  Betts  it  passed,  in  1834,  to  Nehem¬ 
iah  Gregory,  thence  to  Stephen  Bishop,  and 
then,  apparently  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  to 
the  Gregorys  again.  Ira  this  time,  of  Norwalk, 
and  the  date  1849. 

In  1865  and  for  nearly  50  years  following,  it 
was  the  Buttery  house,  ownership  beginning 
with  Mrs.  Harriet  Buttery  and  terminating  in 
January,  1912,  when  Mrs.  Sarah  Bedell,  her¬ 
self  a  Buttery,  sold  it  to  one  Samuel  Kuriansky, 
who  kept  it  barely  a  year.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  there  have  been  seven  successive 
owners,  some  leaving  it  untouched  in  passing, 
others  improving  and  restoring. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  very  ancient  and  well- 
lived-in  dwelling  and,  considering  this,  little 
enough  changed  in  aspect  from  the  original 


cottage.  Dr.  David  Spence,  who  owned  it  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1927  renewed  and  painted  the 
weathered  clapboarding  and  added  modern 
conveniences  to  the  interior,  which  latter  im¬ 
provement  unfortunately  sealed  up  the  smaller 
of  the  two  original  fireplaces,  that  which  had 
warmed  the  “best  parlor,”  to  make  "way  for  the 
more  practical  but  less  esthetic  furnace  flues. 

Edward  Cushing,  who  bought  the  place 
from  Dr.  Spence  added  a  large  wing  in  1934  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lines  of  the  old  building 
were  scarcely  altered,  but  a  certain  footage  of 
the  adjoining  land  to  south  was  purchased  at 
that  time  from  the  Hamilton  family  (the  Platt 
house)  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
the  property.  But  the  ancient  well  remained, 
practical  to  this  day,  right  at  hand  where  it 
always  was,  by  the  sheltered  side  doorstep. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  house  seems 
to  have  sunk  further  into  the  gentle  rise  of  its 
own  dooryard,  but  ever  increasing  its  appeal 
for  summer  motorists  who  frequently  slacken 
speed  as  they  pass,  leaning  from  car  windows 
with  exclamations  of  delight. 

To  know  a  little  of  how  it  looked  in  earlier 
days,  New  Canaanites  have  only  to  examine 
the  large  painting  by  a  pioneer  artist  of  the 
famous  Silver  Mine  group,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  New  Canaan  Public  Library,  just  to 
the  right  as  one  enters.  This  shows  the  little 
house  inconspicuous  and  unaccented  amid  a 
whirl  of  autumn  coloring,  crouching  beneath 
the  two  great  elms  which  guarded  its  gate  from 
colonial  times,  and  the  last  of  which,  injured 
by  the  ice-storm  of  1940,  had  to  be  removed 
the  following  summer,  an  event  which  de¬ 
pressed  the  neighborhood  like  the  death  of  an 
old  and  honored  guardian-friend. 

To  picture  the  house  as  it  was  within,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  an  incident  which  occurred 
a  few  weeks  after  the  Cushings  acquired  the 
place,  long  before  local  names  and  legends 
had  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  be  of  much 
significance  to  newcomers. 

One  autumn  afternoon  a  truck  drew  up  out¬ 
side  the  picket  fence,  and  its  driver,  a  grizzled, 
oldish  man,  cut  his  engine  and  turned  to  stare 
with  great  earnestness  at  the  little  house. 


broke  the  silence  of  his  contemplation  to  ask 
modestly  if  he  might  just  be  allowed  “to  look 
awhile,”  for,  he  said  he  and  nine  brothers  and 
sisters  and  his  father  before  him,  had  been 
born  and  lived  happily  in  that  house.  “And  I’ll 
be  75  my  next  birthday!”  he  added.  Of  course, 
he  was  at  once  invited  to  come  in  and  to  inspect 
the  old  rooms  he  had  known  so  well. 

A  fascinating  half-hour  followed,  during 
which  he  freely  described  what  life  had  been 
like  there  so  many  years  before.  He  insisted 
that  the  entire  social  existence  of  the  family 
had  centered  in  the  long,  narrow  kitchen  (mo¬ 
dern  living-room)  where  much  of  the  cooking 
was  still  done  on  the  open  hearth  or  in  the  brick 
chimney-oven. 

What  was  used  then,  in  1927,  as  a  dining 
room,  was  formerly  “the  old  folks  chamber”  or 
“the  sick-room,”  and  the  new  kitchen  in  the 
leanto  had  been  only  a  milk  shed  or  summer 
kitchen,  with  its  sloping  floor— contemporary 
trap  for  rolling  oranges  and  potatoes— made 
that  way  for  handy  swabbing  down. 

Upstairs  he  described  as  a  loft  divided,  one 
side  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys,  where 
they  lay  in  rows  on  corn-husk  mattresses  or 
sometimes  just  on  mounds  of  fresh-cut  hay 
and  straw.  In  one  corner,  where  a  bathroom 
is  now  installed,  there  was  a  little  space 
boarded  up  into  some  semblance  of  privacy 
for  the  married  children,  or  the  maiden  aunts. 

The  parents  slept  downstairs  in  a  cubby  hole 
just  big  enough  for  a  roped  spool  bed,  behind 
the  parlor.  Of  bathrooms  there  were  none  at 


all,  with  a  longish  walk  down  the  garden  path 
and  a  wooden  tub  before  the  hearth  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights  as  the  accepted  substitutes. 

And  who  was  this  visitor?  If  he  gave  his 
name  it  meant  little  to  the  newcomers  and  was 
promptly  forgotten.  Careful  checking  in  later 
years  seems  to  have  produced  no  one  who 
answers  the  description  or  the  circumstances. 
If  the  ancient  truck-driver  was  not  just  an  evo¬ 
cation  from  the  past,  and  still  lives  by  chance 
to  read  these  words,  perhaps  he  will  remember 
the  day  and  make  himself  known,  certain  of 
an  ever  warmer  welcome. 

Like  this  mysterious  visitor,  whoever  has 
lived  in  this  small,  low-ceilinged  old  cottage 
has  fallen  in  love  with  it.  No  tedious  research 
has  been  necessary  to  establish  this  fact.  All 
witnesses  agree.  Even  summer  tenants  have 
always  left  it  reluctantly  at  leases’  ends. 

Although  in  some  ways  one  of  the  least 
distinguished  of  New  Canaan’s  old  land¬ 
marks,  with  no  special  features  or  events  to 
bring  it  renown,  it  is  nonetheless  among  the 
most  treasureable  that  remain  to  us.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  its  ingratiating  lines  and  pro¬ 
portions,  to  pause  for  even  the  briefest  moment 
in  its  sloping  dooryard,  to  understand  at  once 
the  qualities  of  sturdiness  and  honesty,  indus¬ 
try  and  simplicity,  which  the  early  settlers 
brought  to  the  founding  of  our  community. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Howard  Lee  and 
her  two  daughters.  They  purchased  the  house 
from  the  Cushings  and  apparently  love  the 
house  just  as  much. 
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THE  HANFORD-STEVENS-PURDY  HOUSE 

Beatrice  P.  Guengerich,  Author  Julia  Lane  Bell,  Artist 

[  January  5,  1950] 


One  night  during  World  War  II  Mrs.  Ruth 
Purdy  was  called  out  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Canaan  Red  Cross  Corps.  It  was  during  one 
of  the  worst  sleet  storms  in  village  history. 
Roads  were  icy,  trees  and  electric  power  lines 
were  down  and  telephones  cut  off. 

As  she  dressed  by  candle  light  and  her  hus¬ 
band  built  fires  in  the  fireplaces  it  made  the 
people  of  the  past  who  built  and  lived  in  their 
house  seem  very  close.  As  she  took  her  car  out 
of  the  old  barn  and  crept  down  the  slippery 
road,  she  wondered  about  the  early  settlers, 
their  courage  in  clearing  this  new  land— cut¬ 
ting  roads  through  the  forest  and  building  the 


sturdy  houses  that  have  lasted  through  the 
years. 

She  thought  of  the  men  from  Canaan  Parish, 
who  had  fought  in  the  Revolution  for  their  own 
freedom  and  of  their  grandsons  who  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
How  was  this  land  settled,  this  little  Five  Mile 
River  valley,  her  house  built  and  who  were  the 
people? 

If  the  old  trees,  rocks  and  river  could  talk 
what  a  story  they  could  tell,  but  since  they  can 
not,  let  us  turn  to  the  records. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  white 
man  to  own  the  land  where  the  Purdy  house 
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stands  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  the  first 
minister  of  Norwalk,  dearly  beloved  by  his 
congregation  and  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  1700’s  he  acquired  considerable 
land  from  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  what  is  now 
New  Canaan  and  most  of  it  was  in  the  section 
known  as  White  Oak  Shade.  Then  there  were 
only  paths,  probably  Indian  trails  along  Five 
Mile  River.  It  was  surveyed  around  1710  and 
described  ’  as  layed  out  to  him  in  the  bounds 
of  Norwalk  bounded  on  the  East  by  Common 
land  and  on  the  West  by  the  Stamford  Line.’ 

Then  Thomas  Hanford,  Jr.,  in  1725,  bought 
from  his  father  for  110  pounds  some  forty- 
eight  acres  of  this  land  with  a  highway  going 
through  the  property. 

It  was  Theophilus,  who  in  1731  bought  five 
and  one-half  acres  from  his  father,  Thomas 
Hanford,  Jr.,  for  100  pounds  and  built  a  house 
on  White  Oak  Shade  Ridge  at  the  head  of 
South  Main  Street  hill  opposite  Lake  view 
Avenue,  then  called  “Hanford  Mill  Path.” 
From  here  he  could  look  south  for  a  mile  over 
land  owned  by  Hanfords.  Relatives  built  on 
neighboring  land  and  the  cutting  first  of  the 
white  oaks  and  the  chestnuts  made  the  lum¬ 
bering  business  the  main  industry. 

Katherine  Morgan  Schaefer  tells  us  in  an 
“Annual”  article  written  for  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society,  the  following  story: 

Theophilus,  Jr.,  decided  he  did  not  want  to 
settle  down  in  Canaan  Parish  and  would  not 
accept  a  house  his  father  had  built  for  him. 
The  house  was  given  to  his  brother  Levi.  Evi¬ 
dently  after  seeing  other  places  Theo  returned 
to  his  home.  His  father,  still  eager  for  his  son 
to  marry  and  settle  down,  gave  a  small  paity 
one  night  inviting  the  minister  and  his  wife. 

After  supper,  Theophilus,  Sr.,  turned  to  his 
son  and  said  “Theo,  why  don’t  you  go  over  to 
Kezia’s  and  fetch  her?  The  minister  is  here, 
seems  like  a  good  time  for  a  wedding.  It 
evidently  appealed  to  Theo  because  he  sad¬ 
dled  his  horse  and  went  after  Kezia  inviting  her 

to  the  party. 

Not  until  he  had  her  on  the  horse  in  back  of 
him  did  he  announce  his  intention  to  marry 
her  that  night.  She,  too,  must  have  been  an 


adventurous  soul  and  it  appealed  to  her  be¬ 
cause  married  they  were  that  night. 

They  had  eight  children,  one  by  the  name 
of  Ebenezer,  2nd,  born  in  1757.  Ry  the  time 
Ebenezer  was  a  young  man,  the  Revolution 
was  upon  them  and  he  was  first  a  private,  then 
a  corporal  and  finally  a  sergeant  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Line. 

Ebenezer  inherited  considerable  property 
and  bought  more.  He  had  a  son  George,  born 
in  1798,  and  in  1821,  when  George  was  23, 
there  is  this  record: 

“Know  ye,  That  I  Ebenezer  Hanford  2nd  of  New 
Canaan  in  Fairfield  County  and  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  For  the  consideration  of  the  Parental  Love  and 
affection  which  I  have  and  do  bare  towards  my  son 
George  Hanford  Do  give,  Grant,  Bargain  and 
Confirm  unto  the  said  George  Hanford  a  certain 
tract  of  land  lying  at  a  place  called  White  Oak 
Shade  in  New  Canaan  in  quantity  one  acre  be  the 
same  more  or  less  and  is  bounded  South  by  land 
of  Samuel  Raymond,  West  by  Highway,  Twenty- 
five  Rods  North  by  my  own  land  to  bounds  set  up 
and  East  by  Five  Mile  River.” 

It  may  be  assumed  that  George  Hanford 
married  Eveline  and  built  his  home  about  this 
time,  which  is  now  the  Purdy  house. 

First  came  the  clearing  of  the  land  to  build 
the  house  leaving  some  maples  for  shade— one 
still  standing  to  the  south  of  the  house  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  Canaan.  The 
little  house  was  built  close  to  the  road  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  Five  Mile  River  in  the  rear. 

Then  entrance  from  a  side  porch  was  into 
what  was  no  doubt  the  old  kitchen  with  a  large 
fireplace  where  they  did  their  cooking.  There 
is  the  usual  center  chimney  which  probably 
had  three  fireplaces.  Two  of  these  still  remain 
and  there  is  a  hearthstone  in  a  small  hall  at 
the  front  of  the  house  that  connects  the  two 
main  rooms  that  lead  one  to  believe  that  there 
may  have  been  a  fireplace  there  and  possibly 
a  central  entrance  at  one  time. 

The  stairs  at  the  rear  of  what  was  the  old 
kitchen  lead  to  two  large  bedrooms  with  slop¬ 
ing  ceilings  and  small  windows.  There  are  two 
other  smaller  rooms  downstairs.  The  wide  old 
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floorboards,  the  large  fireplaces  and  the  small 
window  panes  have  a  charm  all  their  own. 

George  purchased  other  adjacent  land  from 
his  father  and  in  February,  1834  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death,  inherited  more  property. 
He  apparently  moved  into  his  father’s  house 
and  in  March,  1835,  sold  to  Seymour  Corn- 
stock  for  $650  about  two  acres  with  the  build- 
ings. 

This  property  was  bounded  “to  the  North  by 
my  own  land,  to  the  Northeast  corner  of  the 
garden  from  thence  on  the  North  fence  of  said 
garden  to  the  Highway.” 

Although  George  Hanford  had  owned  the 
land  and  lived  in  the  house  for  only  17  years 
the  little  house  and  the  two  acres  passed  out  of 
Hanford  hands  where  the  land  had  been  held 
for  at  least  125  years. 

George  Hanford  died  three  years  later  on 
January  9th,  1838,  at  the  age  of  forty  and  left 
all  of  his  property  to  his  “beloved  wife  Eve¬ 
line.”  There  evidently  were  no  children  and 
later  Eveline  became  Eveline  Seely. 

Seymour  Comstock  had  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  probably  bought  the  house  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  since  he  sold  the  house  to  Nehemiah 
Stevens  in  1839.  The  Stevens  family,  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  on  the  Stamford  side  of  the 
Perambulation  line  and  the  Hanfords  on  the 
Norwalk  side. 

Nehemiah  Stevens  was  evidently  married 
to  Anna  Bouton  and  they  had  a  son  Rufus.  In 
the  Rev.  William  Christy  Craig’s  Memorial 
Year  Book  of  1948  their  names  were  mentioned 
as  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  from 
1819  to  1832.  At  that  time  the  services  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Holly  Seymour  in  White 
Oak  Shade  and  at  the  residence  of  Captain 
Crofoot  in  Silver  Mine. 

Some  time  after  Anna  Stevens’  death  in  1845, 
Nehemiah  apparently  married  Cleopatria,  as 
at  his  death  in  1859  there  was  a  will  leaving 
his  house  to  his  wife  Cleopatria. 

The  will  was  probated  in  Norwalk  and  the 
judge  of  the  probate  court  appointed  three  ap¬ 
praisers  to  appraise  the  property.  He  also  or¬ 
dered  that  the  sum  of  $25  be  allowed  out  of 
the  estate  for  the  support  of  the  widow  during 
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the  six  months  wait  for  the  creditors  of  the 
estate  to  exhibit  their  claims. 

The  appraisers’  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
house  would  make  all  antique  lovers  wish  they 
had  been  around  in  those  days.  A  bed  was 
valued  at  25  cents  and  the  bedding  also  at  25 
cents.  A  mirror  was  considered  more  valuable 
and  was  appraised  at  $1.50.  The  bed  could  be 
built  at  home  but  the  mirror  could  not. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  house  came  to  a 
little  over  $60.  Lest  these  figures  deceive  you— 
the  Stevens  family  were  not  considered  im¬ 
poverished  but  well  to  do.  When  Cleopatria 
moved  to  Brooklyn  she  frequently  sent  lovely 
presents  to  relatives  in  New  Canaan  and  on 
New  Year’s  Day  always  gave  a  large  party 
which  residents  of  New  Canaan  attended. 

In  1860  Rufus  Stevens  bought  the  house 
from  his  step-mother,  Cleopatria,  for  $900.  He 
and  his  wife  Martha  lived  there  for  fifty  years. 
They  had  three  children,  Julia,  who  became 
Julia  Ritch;  Charlotte,  who  married  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Platt,  and  a  son,  Theodore. 

Rufus  Stevens  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  was  employed  in  the  big  shoe  factory  in 
New  Canaan,  later  taking  the  train  to  Stam¬ 
ford  and  working  in  a  factory  there.  He  is  still 
remembered  by  New  Canaan  residents  as  a 
very  erect,  distinguished  gentleman  with  white 
hair,  walking  up  the  long  hill  early  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  factory  or  to  the  station. 

In  1910  Rufus  died  and  his  wife  Martha  sold 
the  house  in  1912  and  moved  to  Bridgeport. 

For  many  years  the  little  house  had  its  ups 
and  downs.  There  were  foreclosures  and  at¬ 
tachments  as  if  people  loved  the  house  and 
bought  it  but  did  not  have  the  money  to  keep 
it  up.  The  Morse  family  had  to  foreclose  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Morse  lived  in  the  little  house  for 
two  years.  Then  she  sold  it  to  the  M.  M.  Purdys 
in  1941. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdy  are  from  New  England 
families.  Mrs.  Purdy  comes  from  Boston  and 
Mr.  Purdy  from  New  Hampshire.  They  have 
two  children,  a  daughter  by  the  name  of  Dor¬ 
cas  who  is  married  to  Kirk  Munroe  and  a  son 
by  the  name  of  Richard.  He  was  in  the  Signal 
Corps  and  stationed  in  Burma  during  World 
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War  II  and  now  is  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  father  in  New  York. 

The  Purdys  have  restored  and  modernized 
the  little  house  with  warm  affection  and  ap¬ 


preciation  of  its  age  and  dignity.  Its  genealogy 
weaving  through  the  old  Canaan  Parish  fam¬ 
ilies,  Hanfords,  Comstocks,  Stevens  now 
reaches  into  the  Purdys,  its  present  owners. 


THE  M AT HER-McPHERSON  HOUSE 


John  G.  Pennyp acker,  Author 


John  M.  Johansen,  Artist 


l  January  12,  1950] 


The  owner  of  this  charming  and  beautifully 
preserved  house  could  make  the  unique  state¬ 
ment  that  “Our  land  is  in  three  towns,  New 
Canaan,  Darien  and  Norwalk.  The  house  has 
never  been  out  of  my  family  since  it  was  built 
by  my  great,  great  grandfather  in  1778  be¬ 
tween  his  periods  of  service  in  the  Revolution. 


Our  children  are  the  sixth  generation  to  live  in 
the  house  and  the  eleventh  generation  of  my 
family  in  New  England.” 

The  house  itself  is  just  across  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  line  in  Darien— or  Middlesex,  as  it  was 
until  1820— at  the  corner  of  Brookside  Road 
(which  prolongs  New  Canaan’s  Main  Street) 
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and  Stephen  Mather  Road.  The  owner  is  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  McPherson,  Jr.,  nee  Mather.  Fine 
as  the  house  is,  what  compels  our  first  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  distinction  of  so  many  members  of 
the  Mather  family,  from  a  long  list  of  out¬ 
standing  New  England  divines,  to  the  late 
Stephen  Tyng  Mather,  the  organizer  and  first 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  first  of  these  Mathers  was  the  Rev. 
Richard,  who  came  from  England  to  Dorches¬ 
ter.  Mass,  in  1635.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom 
four  were  clergymen  and  a  fifth,  Timothy,  was 
a  farmer,  known  in  the  family  ever  since  as 
“Farmer  Mather,”  or  “The  Farmer  Son.”  Two 
of  the  clergymen  sons  returned  to  England;  a 
third,  the  Rev.  Eleazer,  was  the  first  minister 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  youngest  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican-born  President  of  Harvard  College  and 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  Puritan  divines.  The 
last  Mather  descendants  of  Eleazer  and  In¬ 
crease  Mather  died  a  hundred  years  or  more 
ago,  so  that  Timothy  or  “Farmer”  Mather  was 
not  only  the  ancestor  of  the  Middlesex  Mathers 
but  of  all  the  American  Mathers  of  today  who 
have  early  New  England  origins.  So,  it  is  not 
correct,  as  one  sometimes  hears  it  said,  that 
this  is  a  “Cotton  Mather”  house. 

One  of  “Farmer”  Timothy  Mather’s  sons, 
Richard,  moved  to  Lyme,  Conn,  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  family.  One  of  Richard’s  grandsons,  in  turn 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Mather,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  College  in  1739  and  in  1742 
began  to  preach  to  the  newly  formed  Middle¬ 
sex  Society,  of  which  he  remained  the  minister 
for  sixty-four  years,  until  his  death  in  1806,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven!  It  was  his  son  Joseph— 
“Deacon  Joseph”  as  he  is  always  known— who 
built  the  present  McPherson  house  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1840— like  his  father, 
aged  eighty-seven. 

The  first  citizen  of  Middlesex  during  the 
major  part  of  his  lifetime  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  persons  in  this  part  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Moses  Mather  was  not  only  pious  and 
learned  and  of  exemplary  life,  but  an  ardent 


patriot  and  a  man  with  a  rich  vein  of  humor— 
and  the  father  of  ten  children.  It  was  Moses 
Mather,  incidentally,  who  in  1777  was  called 
to  Canaan  Parish  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  the 
Rev.  William  Drummond  on  charges  brought 
by  some  of  his  parishioners  that  resulted  in  his 
being  removed  as  the  minister  of  Canaan  Par¬ 
ish. 

The  experiences  of  Moses  Mather  and  his 
son  Joseph  during  the  Revolution  illustrate  a 
bitter  phase  of  life  in  the  Middlesex  of  those 
days  that  Canaan  Parish,  farther  from  the  coast, 
seems  to  have  largely  escaped.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution  some  forty  Tory 
members  of  the  parish  fled  to  Long  Island 
where,  with  a  considerable  group  of  kindred 
spirits,  they  fortified  themselves  on  Lloyd’s 
Neck,  whence  they  frequently  raided  the  Con¬ 
necticut  shore.  Moses  Mather,  vigorously  de¬ 
nouncing  from  his  pulpit  the  tyrannies  of  King 
George,  was  a  particular  object  of  their  hatred. 
Deacon  Joseph,  then  in  his  early  and  mid¬ 
twenties,  spent  a  total  of  twenty-eight  months 
in  military  service— largely  in  the  militia, 
guarding  the  coast  against  these  depredations, 
although  in  1775  he  spent  seven  months  on  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Montreal  un¬ 
der  General  Montgomery.  Lie  served  first  as 
private,  later  as  sergeant  and  finally  in  1781 
with  a  commission  as  Ensign.  In  1777  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Scott  of  Ridgefield  and  in  1778,  be¬ 
tween  his  “hitches”  in  the  militia,  he  built  his 
house.  Being  nearly  five  miles  from  the  shore, 
it  was  less  exposed  to  raids  than  other  houses, 
and  neighbors  brought  silverware  and  other 
valuables  to  it  for  safekeeping.  Meanwhile,  in 
August,  1779,  eight  Tories,  including  five 
former  members  of  his  own  parish,  surrounded 
Moses  Mather’s  house  and  seized  him  and  four 
of  his  sons  and  carried  them  to  New  York  as 
prisoners.  Moses  and  two  of  his  sons  were  re¬ 
leased  in  about  a  month— and  the  other  two, 
presumably,  still  later. 

Until  1781  Deacon  Joseph’s  house  and  its 
treasures  remained  safe  but  in  that  year,  only 
a  few  months  before  Yorktown  put  an  end  to 
the  truly  military  phase  of  the  Revolution,  the 
raids  from  Long  Island  increased  in  intensitv 
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and  bitterness.  That  spring  a  Tory  party  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Deacon  Mather’s  house, 
where  they  forced  Mrs.  Mather  at  bayonet 
point  to  reveal  the  hiding  places  of  silver  and 
other  valuables— the  former  in  the  top  of  a  high¬ 
boy  that  still  stands  in  the  McPherson  dining 
room.  They  took  the  Deacon  prisoner  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  giving  the  alarm  but  for  some  reason 
released  him  at  the  shore. 

On  Sunday,  July  22,  1781,  a  party  of  about 
forty  British  from  Long  Island,  who  had  hid¬ 
den  the  previous  night  in  a  swamp  nearby, 
surrounded  the  church  building  during  the 
singing  of  the  first  hymn  at  the  afternoon  serv¬ 
ice.  Deacon  Mather  and  three  or  four  other 
young  men  saw  the  raiders  in  time  to  make 
their  escape— one  of  them,  another  son  of 
Moses  Mather’s,  with  a  bullet  in  his  heel.  The 
others  received  orders  to  surrender,  in  the  well- 
known  voice  of  a  former  neighbor,  Captain 
Frost.  The  men  of  the  congregation  were  tied 
together,  two  by  two,  and  with  the  minister 
at  their  head,  were  marched  to  the  Sound,  to¬ 
gether  with  forty  horses,  numerous  cattle,  and 
the  valuables  of  the  entire  congregation.  On 
arrival  on  Long  Island  about  half  the  captives 
were  paroled  but  Mather  and  twenty-five 
others  were  taken  to  New  York  and  confined 
in  prison  ships  in  the  harbor  and  later  in  the 
notorious  Provost  prison,  standing  in  what  is 
now  City  Hall  Park.  There,  under  the  infamous 
Provost  Cunningham,  they  suffered  privations, 
indignities  and  disease,  which  only  nineteen 
survived.  While  in  prison,  Moses  Mather  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  regularly  and  to  lead  and  en¬ 
courage  his  imprisoned  flock.  Finally,  on  De¬ 
cember  27,  the  survivors  were  exchanged  and 
made  their  way  back  to  Middlesex,  where,  for 
another  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  carried  on 
his  vigorous  ministry,  until  he  died  in  1806, 
venerated  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  1878,  at  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Deacon  Josephs  homestead,  it 
was  still  occupied  by  three  of  his  daughters 
(one  of  whom,  at  that  time  over  ninety,  still  col¬ 
lected  her  father’s  Revolutionary  pension).  In 
due  course  the  house  was  inherited  by  Mrs. 
McPherson’s  father,  Stephen  Tyng  Mather, 


whose  home  was  then  in  Chicago  but  who  for 
many  years  occupied  the  homestead  as  his 
summer  home. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  a  great  grandson  of 
Deacon  Joseph,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1867  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  a  brief 
apprenticeship  on  Dana’s  New  York  Sun  he 
returned  to  the  west  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and  in  1895 
opened  its  Chicago  office.  It  was  he  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  famous  “Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax 
trade  mark  and  made  it  a  household  byword. 
Subsequently  he  started  his  own  borax  com¬ 
pany  which  he  built  up  into  a  financial  success. 
Always  a  mountaineer  at  heart,  he  visited 
several  national  parks  in  the  course  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  travels.  He  became  displeased  with  the 
way  in  which  the  wilderness  was  being  ex¬ 
ploited  and  on  his  return  from  a  western  trip 
in  1914  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  registering  his  protest  in  emphatic 
terms.  The  next  thing  he  knew,  he  found  him¬ 
self  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  his  college  friend,  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
He  had  the  salary  of  a  stenographer  but  ample 
authority  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
national  parks,  which  were  at  that  time  the 
orphans  of  the  government.  No  one  in  partic¬ 
ular  looked  after  them.  Troops  were  loaned  in 
the  summertime  but  in  the  winter  they  were 
virtually  without  protection  and  poachers 
were  rapidly  exterminating  their  wild  life. 
Mather  determined  to  preserve  their  virgin 
wilderness,  while  making  them  accessible  to 
the  people  of  the  cities.  He  tackled  the  task  of 
marshaling  public  sentiment  in  support  of  an 
act  of  Congress  creating  a  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  of  whom  he  eventually  became  the  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  national  parks  in  those  days  lacked  not 
only  guards  and  hotels  or  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  any  sort  but  even  roads  by  which  they 
could  be  entered.  Unable  to  induce  Congress 
to  provide  the  funds,  he  persuaded  a  wealthy 
friend  to  join  him  in  buying  a  privately  owned 
road  across  a  part  of  Yosemite  National  Park, 
which  had  been  built  by  a  mining  company  be- 
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fore  the  creation  of  a  park.  He  travelled  far 
and  wide,  describing  the  wonders  and  the  re¬ 
creational  possibilities  of  the  parks  and  mobil¬ 
izing  the  parks’  friends  and  putting  them  to 
work  to  spread  the  gospel.  At  his  own  expense 
he  took  writers  and  photographers  to  the  parks 
and  then  turned  them  loose  as  converts.  He 
also  persuaded  the  railroads  to  contribute  a 
sum  of  money  with  which  he  published  a  hand¬ 
some  portfolio  of  pictures,  of  which  a  hundred 
thousand  were  distributed.  In  Sequoia  Na¬ 
tional  Park  he  purchased  large  privately  owned 
tracts  with  his  own  funds  and  deeded  them  to 
the  government.  In  several  other  parks  he  per¬ 
suaded  well-to-do-friends  to  do  likewise.  He 
found  that  few  members  of  Congress  had  ever 
visited  the  parks;  each  summer  thereafter  he 
conducted  parties  of  them  into  the  wilderness. 
After  several  of  these  Congressional  excursions 
his  battle  was  substantially  won,  since  Con¬ 
gressmen  became  champions  of  the  work. 

There  remained  the  tremendous  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  transport  and  shelter  for  the  hordes— 
now  the  millions— that  annually  visit  the  parks. 
This  was  done  largely  by  private  capital,  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  government.  Finally  he  had 
to  face  and  defeat  enemies  who  tried  to  have 
him  ousted  because  he  refused  to  allow  the 
Grand  Canyon  to  be  exploited  for  private  gain 
—in  which  case  he  was  vindicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Finally,  after  fifteen  years  of 
work,  his  health  forced  him  to  resign,  after 
serving  under  three  presidents,  Democratic 
and  Republican,  and  five  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior.  Today,  in  each  of  the  National  Parks, 
there  is  a  bronze  plaque  commemorating  the 
memory  of  the  great  public  servant  who  made 
them  really  available  to  the  public  as  they  are 
today. 

The  house,  “properly  modelled  after  the 
usual  style  of  New  England  architecture,”  with 
a  central  chimney  and  two  stories  and  an  attic, 
has  the  usual  symmetrical  facade  with  four 


windows  and  a  central  door  on  the  first  floor 
and  five  windows  on  the  second.  It  now  has 
two  substantial  wings  which  are  well  subordin¬ 
ated  so  that  the  original  house  retains  its  com¬ 
plete  identity  and  integrity.  Few  changes  have 
been  made  inside  the  house.  The  two  front 
(south)  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  now  parlor 
and  dining  room,  respectively,  with  original 
corner  cupboards  and  original  panelling  in  the 
dining  room.  In  the  parlor  is  an  attractive  pine 
grandfather’s  clock,  that  belonged  to  Deacon 
Joseph,  while  the  highboy  in  the  dining  room 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  kitchen,  with 
its  gigantic  fireplace,  occupied  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rear  of  the  house,  with  a  small  room 
adjoining  it  to  the  east  end  and  the  “horning 
room”  to  the  west.  The  latter, kept  warm  by  its 
nearness  to  the  great  fireplace,  was  where 
every  child  born  in  the  house  has  been  born— 
and,  incidentally,  where  most  of  the  deaths  in 
the  house  have  occurred.  The  horning  room 
has  now  been  made  into  an  entrance  hall, 
while  the  kitchen  and  small  east  room  have 
been  thrown  together  to  make  a  long  attractive 
living  room  with  low,  beamed  ceiling. 

On  the  second  floor  are  bedrooms  in  each  of 
the  front  corners  of  the  house— one  containing 
a  maple  canopy  bed  that  was  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  furnishings  of  the  house.  Behind  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  a  long,  narrow  and  largely  unfinished 
room  the  length  of  the  house,  which  served  as 
guest  room  and,  on  occasion,  apparently  as 
dormitory. 

Stephen  Mather  Road,  which  used  to  be  the 
farm  cow  lane,  runs  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
short  distance  across  Brookside  Road  to  the 
southeast— where  in  earlier  years,  before  so 
much  of  the  adjoining  land  went  back  to  the 
Indians,  the  Sound  used  to  be  plain  sight— is 
the  Mather  family  burying  ground,  where 
many  of  the  family  “lie  awaiting  the  Resur¬ 
rection  Day.” 
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HOUSE  OF  WILLIS  N.  MILLS 


Esther  Mills,  Author 


Willis  N.  Mills,  Artist 


l  January  19,  1950 ] 


When  we  purchased  our  land  from  the  New 
Canaan  Country  School,  we  knew  that  it  had 
been  one  section  of  the  apple  orchard  of  the 
Grace  Church  Farm.  Not  until  we  started  the 
search  for  the  history  did  we  discover  that  there 
had  been  a  house  here  before  the  American 
Revolution.  The  house  was  owned  by  various 
members  of  the  Seely  family,  a  family  whose 
names  have  been  found  in  the  lists  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Pequot  Wars  down  through 
the  Revolution. 

In  1630  a  Robert  Seely  came  from  England 
on  the  “Arabella,”  bringing  with  him  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  two  sons,  Obidiah  and  Nathaniel. 
A  Stamford  debt  record  places  the  son  Obidiah 
in  this  region  in  1649,  and  he  also  is  mentioned 
as  receiving  some  land  in  return  for  his  services 
in  the  wars  against  the  Indians.  Some  of  his 
descendants  gradually  moved  out  to  Ponasses 


Ridge,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  John  Seely 
( 1693  to  1756)  who  first  built  on  this  land. 

Of  his  many  children,  one  Abijah  Seely 
(born  1733)  is  mentioned  in  family  letters  as 
having  “lived  in  the  old  homestead  on  Ponus 
Street.”  Abijah  attended  church  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  on  all  Church  Holy  Days  and, 
having  been  in  the  Stamford  parish,  he  was 
naturally  glad  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  served  on  the  first  committee  to  en¬ 
gage  a  minister  in  1791. 

Fortunately  there  are  copies  of  two  of  his 
letters  written  to  a  son,  Thomas,  who  had 
moved  to  Ohio.  In  addition  to  urging  his  son 
to  keep  to  a  Christian  way  of  life,  he  gives  us  a 
small  picture  of  the  times  in  1797.  He  writes 
of  the  winter  as  being  difficult:  “Money  is  hard 
to  get  and  stock  is  low.  We  have  had  a  hard 
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long  winter,”  but  with  summer  coming  he  is 
more  optimistic  and  mentions  that  “the  car¬ 
penter  business  is  in  good  demand,  and  like  to 
continue.”  He  describes  a  new  set  of  mills  be¬ 
ing  built  on  Bishop  Cove  in  Stamford  and  the 
need  for  ship  builders. 

We  deduce  from  these  same  letters  that  one 
son  and  namesake,  Abijah,  2nd,  was  engaged 
in  one  of  these  trades  (having  sold  his  plow 
and  left  the  farm).  Fondness  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  brought  this  same  son  back  to  Ponus 
Street.  In  1790  he  married  Johanna  Bates,  and 
later,  according  to  letters  “rebuilt  the  old 
homestead  of  his  father,  although  the  property 
was  reduced  in  size  after  a  brother,  Simeon, 
and  sister,  Abigail,  had  adjoining  farms,  parts 
of  the  original  purchase  from  the  Sachem  of 
the  Toquams”  (Stamford  Herald,  June  29, 
1881). 

In  1802  Abijah,  2nd,  attempted  to  settle  the 
claims  and  ownership  records  of  his  large  and 
complicated  family,  he  was  one  of  ten  children. 
He  purchased  or  made  exchanges  of  land  with 
his  brother  Simeon.  In  one  of  the  land  records, 
reference  is  made  to  the  six  acres  remaining  to 
him  “together  with  my  right  to  the  buildings 
standing  thereon,  except  that  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  set  to  the  widow  (his  mother)  and  reserv¬ 
ing  to  myself  the  east  end  of  the  barn  and  the 
right  to  take  away  the  same.” 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Abijah,  2nd,  and  Jo¬ 
hanna,  some  married  and  moved  away;  others 
married  and  lived  nearby  with  relatives.  One 
son  was  reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  so 
there  was  only  one  unmarried  daughter  who 
remained  at  home  with  her  mother  after  Abi- 
jah’s  death  in  1839. 

She  took  care  of  any  nearby  relatives  who 
were  ill  or  in  trouble,  and  provided  a  home  for 
her  nieces  and  nephews  when  she  could.  One 
of  these  grateful  nieces  was  Sarah  Ann  Seely, 
a  teacher  well  known  in  Stamford.  It  is  from 
the  family  records  and  letters  kept  by  Sarah 
Ann  Seely  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
most  of  the  information  we  now  have  about  the 
land. 

Back  in  1938,  however,  when  we  bought  the 
land,  there  was  no  visible  indication  of  this 
long  history.  The  foundations  of  the  old  home¬ 


stead  had  been  covered  over,  the  apple  trees 
were  old  and  beaten,  and  the  stone  walls  were 
a  tumbled  mass.  No,  it  was  not  history,  but  an 
answer  to  their  particular  requirements  that 
led  the  architect  and  his  wife  to  these  two  fine 
acres  at  the  west  end  of  Frogtown  Road. 

What  they  wanted  was  privacy  on  the  ter¬ 
race  and  garden  side  of  the  house.  They  also 
had  an  eye  for  a  short  driveway,  having  had 
experience  with  a  snow  shovel  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter.  If  possible  they  wanted  a  slope 
and  view  to  the  southeast  so  that  the  terrace 
would  be  shaded  by  the  house  from  the  hot 
afternoon  sun  and  still  catch  the  pleasant  morn¬ 
ing  light.  The  property  seemed  perfect.  It  lay 
on  the  south  side  of  Frogtown  Road  and  ful¬ 
filled  all  of  the  “musts”  with  a  few  fine  shade 
trees  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

The  house  is  sited  close  to  the  road  on  the 
north  side,  under  the  spread  of  a  noble  ash  and 
behind  a  clump  of  leaning  birches.  This  face 
of  the  house  shows  only  a  few  windows,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  studio  where  the  large  area  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  the  grey  beaded  redwood 
siding.  The  west  end  of  the  house  comprises 
the  service  entrance,  garage,  vegetable  garden 
and  orchard.  The  south  and  east  sides  have 
large  glass  areas  and  open  onto  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  and  outdoor  living  area. 

Most  of  this  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  from 
the  sheltered  terrace  on  the  east  end  of  the 
house.  This  is  shielded  from  the  north  by  a 
wall,  but  is  open  to  the  garden  and  lawn,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  and  ever  changing  view  to 
the  northeast  over  the  rolling  Connecticut 
hills.  An  open  fireplace  on  the  porch  makes  it  a 
popular  spot  during  chilly  evenings  in  autumn 
and  spring  and  also  affords  a  convenient  place 
for  outdoor  cooking. 

The  rather  compact  flower  garden  extends 
eastward  from  the  terrace.  It  is  separated  from 
the  road  by  a  high  hedge  of  hemlock  and  vi¬ 
burnum  and  terminates  in  a  vine-covered  per¬ 
gola  and  a  few  fine  trees  at  the  east  end.  The 
garden  was  planned  at  the  same  time  as  the 
house  in  order  to  present  a  planned  picture 
from  each  window  and  to  reinforce  the  outlook 
and  orientation  of  the  house  itself. 

The  windows  on  the  south  and  east  sides  are 
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topped  with  a  cantilevered  cypress  trellis  now 
covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  purple  and 
white  wistaria.  This  lends  an  efficient  and  col¬ 
orful  protection  from  the  hot  summer  sun  and 
still  admits  a  maximum  of  welcome  winter  sun¬ 
light  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  first  floor  plan  is  dominated  by  an  ell 
shaped  living  and  dining  room  served  by  a 
compact  kitchen  at  the  west  end.  A  studio 
workroom  opens  from  the  hall  on  the  north. 
This  room  doubles  as  an  efficient  guest  room, 
when  necessary,  by  the  inclusion  of  a  bed 
which  folds  into  the  wall  and  is  counter  bal¬ 
anced  for  easy  operation  by  an  amazing  assort¬ 


ment  of  springs  contrived  by  the  architect  and 
the  builder.  A  wide  lighted  stair  behind  the 
glass  blocks  on  the  north  side  leads  to  four 
bedrooms  and  a  sleeping  porch  on  the  second 
floor.  The  house  was  built  by  Ernest  Greene  of 
New  Canaan. 

While  the  house  was  being  built  in  1938,  and 
when  it  was  first  finished,  it  attracted  the  stares 
and  amazed  comments  of  New  Canaan.  Eleven 
years  later,  in  1949,  it  is  considered  a  slight 
variation  from  the  traditional  or— what  it  was 
always  intended  to  be— a  simple  frame  house 
suiting  the  owner’s  purpose  and  taking  every 
advantage  of  the  land. 


PLATT-CASSELL  HOUSE 


Isabel  D.  Lee,  Author 


John  H.  Cassel,  Artist 


[January  26,  1950] 


The  Cassel  house  stands  on  the  upper  side  of 
River  Road,  a  little  south  of  the  Buttery  Mill 
and  about  midway  between  the  bend  of  the 
river  and  Silvermine  Tavern. 

The  house  is  built  into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
three  stories  in  front  and  two  in  back.  Retain¬ 
ing  walls,  paralleling  the  road,  hold  back  the 
ground  in  a  pattern  of  levels  which  are  like  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  house,  and  the  rounded  top  of 
the  hill  and  open  woodland  form  the  back¬ 
ground. 

A  sawmill  once  belonged  to  this  house,  and 
the  land  ran  down  to  the  river,  known  as  the 
West  Branch.  The  six  acres,  “be  it  more  or  be  it 
less,”  were  deeded  with  “an  incumbrance  of  a 
driftway  on  the  east  part  thereof.”  River  Road 
was  simply  a  right  of  way,  giving  access  to  the 
mills. 

This  was  a  productive  valley.  The  river  ran 
high  and  clear,  furnishing  plenty  of  power  to 
turn  the  mill  wheels.  A  man  could  get  his  fur 
cap  from  Blanchard’s  factory,  and  his  wife  her 


cotton  cloth  from  Joseph  Crocker’s  cotton  mill. 
The  valley  supplied  corn  meal  and  flour,  made 
ship’s  timbers  and  wooden  knobs;  and  down  at 
the  slitting  mill,  Nathan  Beers  and  William 
Glover  forged  machine  parts.  Fifty  years  ago, 
you  would  have  seen  their  stamp,  B-G,  on  the 
iron  dogs  in  the  Buttery  Mill,  which  held  a  log 
down  so  that  it  wouldn’t  jump  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  old-fashioned  up-and-down  saw. 

Mills,  as  a  rule,  were  owned  jointly,  with  fre¬ 
quent  trading  in  shares,  and  sometimes  a  mill 
would  be  converted  to  the  making  of  a  new 
product,  Whitney’s  grist  mill  becoming  a  paper 
mill,  for  example.  Business  reached  its  peak  in 
the  50s  and  60s,  then  declined,  bringing  this 
chapter  of  the  Silver  Mine  story  to  a  close  some¬ 
time  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  next  chapter,  which  is  being  written  to¬ 
day,  began  with  the  coming  of  the  Silver  Mine 
artists,  and  one  of  the  early  arrivals  was  the 
noted  cartoonist,  John  Cassel.  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World  for  14  years,  and 
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of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  12  years,  Mr.  Cassel 
drew  the  political  cartoons  for  the  editorial 
pages  of  these  papers.  He  is  also  well  known 
for  his  illustrations  of  books  and  magazines  and 
for  drawings  contributed  to  the  American 
Legion  Monthly. 

It  was  the  sculptor,  Solon  Borglum,  who  sug¬ 
gested  Silver  Mine  to  the  Cassels,  and  they 
bought  the  Webster  Austin  place  in  1913.  The 
house  stands  back  a  few  paces  from  the  road, 
and  the  front  door  opens  into  a  long,  low,  brick- 
floored  room— formerly  the  kitchen,  as  witness 
the  huge  fireplace  and  Dutch  oven.  Here  are 
Windsor  chairs,  hutch  and  trestle  tables,  and 
a  big  pewter  dresser.  Outside  on  the  right  and 
framed  by  stone  walls,  lies,  the  level  green 
garden  which  was  once  the  family’s  vegetable 
plot. 

Root  crops  would  have  been  stored  in  the 
space  behind  the  kitchen,  which  is  in  effect  a 
cellar,  since  it  reaches  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  it  is  here  that  Webster  Austin  kept  his 
applejack.  He  sold  it  by  the  jug  or  by  the  glass, 
with  a  warning,  “Don’t  drink  too  much  of  that— 
it’s  140  proof.” 

Webb  Austin  was  a  stocky  man  with  ruddy 
complexion  and  whiskers,  and  this  house  was 
his  home  for  40-odd  years.  He  ran  his  sawmill, 
did  some  carpentering,  and  down  on  the  river 
—where  the  water  was  handy  for  distilling— he 
had  his  cider-press.  This  last  was  no  doubt  the 
most  profitable  of  his  ventures,  judging  by  the 
comment  attributed  to  an  old  chap  named  Eli 
Dickens,  who  used  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river  for  a  nip  of  applejack.  For  it  is  said 
that  on  one  of  these  visits,  having  had  his  drink, 
Eli  took  out  his  money  to  pay  for  it  and 
drawled,  “Webster,  if  there  was  one  apple 
growing  in  Fairfield  County,  you’d  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  it.” 

In  those  days,  people  of  the  neighborhood 
went  to  the  Methodist  Church  on  Silver  Mine 
Road.  Times  were  more  puritanical  then,  and 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  frowned  upon  by 
the  womenfolk,  particularly  when  a  revival 
was  in  full  swing.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Webb  Austin  had  to  take  his  share  of  hard 
words,  for  it  is  related  that  when  approached 
by  a  member  of  the  congregation  who  said, 


“Webster,  now  I’d  like  to  get  some  spirits,”  he 
replied,  “You’ll  have  to  ask  my  lady  about  that 
—she’s  a  beauty!”  If  this  remark  reached  the 
ears  of  Mrs.  Austin,  and  it  surely  must  have, 
we  may  believe  she  accepted  it  as  a  compli¬ 
ment,  as  any  wife  would  in  such  a  situation,  if 
she  is  wise. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Cassels  and  the 
present.  The  second  floor  in  back— and  this  is 
the  dining  room— opens  on  the  level  of  ground 
which  leads  north  to  the  big  weathered  barn. 
Alongside  the  dining-room  fireplace,  the  wall 
is  of  white  panelling,  a  section  of  which  opens 
at  Mr.  Cassel’s  touch,  disclosing  a  steep  de¬ 
scending  stairway.  We  peered  into  the  semi¬ 
darkness,  wondering— was  this  once  a  hideout? 
Concealment  for  a  fugitive?  An  underground 
station  for  runaway  slaves?  The  prosaic  but 
tantalizing  answer  is  that  the  secret  stairway 
has  no  story,  or  anyway  none  that’s  known. 

Fine  old  mahogany  furnishes  this  room,  and 
overlooking  all,  an  ancient  grandfather’s  clock, 
which  came  from  Mr.  Cassel’s  family  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  was,  in  fact,  fetched  down  in  the  Cas¬ 
sels’  open  car.  Soon  it  began  to  rain,  and  Mrs. 
Cassel  raised  her  umbrella  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  keep  the  clock  under  cover.  The  big  clock 
traveling  under  an  umbrella  was  greeted  by 
hoots  of  laughter  and  wisecracks  whenever  the 
car  passed  through  a  small  town,  and  there  was 
one  wit  who  shouted :  “Hey— why  don’t  you  get 
a  watch?” 

In  front  of  the  dining-room,  are  living-room, 
and  adjoining  bedroom,  with  its  four-poster 
and  old  hand-quilted  cover  in  the  tulip  pat¬ 
tern.  More  bedrooms  are  on  the  top  floor.  This 
is  a  snug  house,  not  too  small,  but  not  very 
large  either.  One  wonders  about  Joseph  Platt, 
who  lived  here  in  the  early  1800s  and  had  12 
children.  Where  did  they  all  sleep?  And  how 
many  to  a  bed?  Joseph  was  known  as  “Gov¬ 
ernor,”  a  title  implying  a  certain  dignity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  position  in  the  community.  Of  his  wife, 
who  was  Nancy  McAllister,  we  know  nothing 
save  that  she  had  an  exacting  and  arduous  life. 
Her  first  child  was  born  in  1800,  her  last  in 
1832.  After  her  death,  Joseph  married  Mrs. 
Olive  Gregory,  who  survived  him. 

A  century  ago,  or  more,  or  less,  they  were 
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lumbering  in  the  woods  around  here,  and  the 
logs  hauled  to  the  mill  on  the  logway  to  the 
north.  The  rhythmic  blows  of  the  axe  and  the 
occasional  crash  of  a  falling  tree  were  familiar 
sounds  from  the  land  behind  the  house,  while 
in  the  valley  one  heard  saws  buzzing,  water 
splashing  over  the  dam,  iron  striking  iron  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  the  creaking  wheel  of  a 
passing  wagon.  Not  much  traffic  traveled  the 
rutted  road-perhaps  a  load  of  skins  for  the  fur 
shop,  of  corn  for  a  grist  mill,  of  lumber  bound 
for  Norwalk— men  walking  to  work,  children 
going  to  or  from  the  9th  District  School,  where, 
in  the  70s,  the  Austin  children  learned  their 
3  R’s  from  John  Light,  successor  to  Ebenezer 
Crofut. 

Schoolmaster  Crofut  would  have  taught  the 
children  of  John  Lynch,  who  had  the  house  be¬ 
fore  Webb  Austin,  and  his  lifetime  lease  was 
signed  in  1852  by  Olive  Platt  X  Her  Mark. 
John  Lynch  agreed  “to  keep  the  fences  up  and 
to  keep  the  house  in  rentable  repair  and  to 
pay  the  taxes.”  He  furthermore  agreed  to  pay 


the  rent  in  four  regular  installments  a  year,  the 
sum  of  which  was  $20. 

Before  John  Lynch,  Alfred  Platt  lived  here, 
and  his  children  were  Giles,  Amanda,  Cor¬ 
nelius  and  Caroline.  Alfred  Platt  was  the  old¬ 
est  son  of  Joseph. 

Did  Joseph  Platt  build  the  house?  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  of  Frederick  Buttery,  owner  of 
the  famous  red  sawmill  which  dates  from  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Buttery,  who  knows 
Silver  Mine  way  back,  said  that  was  what  he 
thought:  “Joseph  had  the  land  from  John  Platt 
(his  father),  and  I  think  he  went  down  there 
and  built  his  own  sawmill— he’d  have  had  the 
water  rights  from  Wilton— and  then  he  built 
the  house.  He  owned  over  half  of  our  mill,  but 
he  couldn’t  get  it  all,  and  after  he  got  his  own 
mill,  he  sold  those  shares  to  David  St.  John.” 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Land  Rec¬ 
ords,  in  which  is  found  Joseph’s  deed  to  the  six 
acres,  bounded  east  by  the  West  Branch.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  his  millshares  also  came  from  his 
father,  who  in  1784  bought  from  the  Tory, 
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Thomas  Fairweather,  ‘for  consideration  of  15 
pounds  lawfull  money  ...  of  a  sawmill  near 
David  Whitney’s  mill”;  and  in  1787,  %  of  the 
same  mill  from  the  estate  of  Samuel  Lockwood. 
Mill  proprietors  had  the  use  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  according  to  shares  held-the  owner  of  %, 
for  example,  working  the  mill  every  fourth 
day— but  each  proprietor  was  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  own  saw  and  file. 

Bitter  arguments  must  have  arisen  over  the 
breakage  of  machinery  or  parts.  Scarcity  of 
money  set  a  high  value  on  every  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty;  made  a  man,  perhaps,  a  bit  tight-fisted. 
So  when  Abram  St.  John  sold  his  interest  to 
James  Sillick,  the  shrewd  Abram  had  it  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  deed  that  James  Sillick  should  have 
the  right  “to  the  premises  with  the  utensils 
thereto  belonging  except  the  crank  now  in  the 
mill,  the  broken  crank  out  of  the  mill  being  the 
one  intended  for  the  sale  of  the  K  part.” 

Joseph  was  37  when  he  began  work  on  his 
mill,  with  “the  privilege  granted  by  the  Town 
of  Wilton.”  The  lumber  he  would  have  sawed 
in  the  Buttery  Mill,  and  raised  the  building 
probably  with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Jonathan, 
who  owned  land  to  the  south,  and  with  some 
help  from  the  boy,  Alfred,  now  coming  into  his 
teens.  The  mill  site,  being  below  the  dam,  is  on 
shallow  water.  Joseph  overcame  this  difficulty 
by  means  of  a  canal  500  feet  long,  which  he 
dug  in  the  river  bank,  constructing  a  dike  of 
stones  and  mud  for  its  inner  wall.  The  canal, 
with  a  gate  at  the  top,  by-passed  the  dam  and 
assured  a  head  of  water  deep  enough  to  turn 
a  big  mill  wheel. 

After  the  mill,  came  the  job  of  clearing  the 
wooded  hillside,  the  shovelling  away  of  the 
slope  to  give  level  space,  the  laying  of  founda¬ 
tion  and  retaining  walls,  the  raising  of  the  great 
center  chimney,  and  finally  the  construction  of 
house  and  barn.  The  whole  project  complete— 
and  it  would  have  been  years  in  the  making— 
Joseph  must  have  looked  forward  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  future,  secured  by  his  milling  business. 
It  could  not  have  been  so,  for  following  his 
death  in  1844,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  mill 
for  funds  to  pay  off  his  debts. 

Attempts  to  trace  back  the  ownership  of  the 
land  led  into  a  haze  of  uncertainty.  Who  had  it 


before  John  Platt?  How  to  stay  on  the  back¬ 
ward  trail  of  the  adjoining  properties  which 
identify  a  tract?  “You’re  pondering  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  way  Hanf  Weed  did,”  said  Mr.  But¬ 
tery,  “and  he  couldn’t  answer  it  either.”  The 
words  were  of  some  solace  to  this  amateur  in 
research,  for  Hanford  Weed  with  a  skillful 
title  searcher.  However,  to  suggest  the  line  of 
greatest  probability,  this  does  seem  to  lead  to 
the  St.  Johns. 

Before  1750,  Jacob  St.  John  owned  a  lot  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Buttery  Mill,  of  which  he 
was  the  builder  and  sole  owner  until  the  time 
when  he  sold  the  first  shares  to  Thomas  Fair- 
weather.  Jacob  laid  out  the  paths,  the  logway 
and  the  driftway  which  crossed  Joseph  Platt’s 
land.  Abram  St.  John,  Jacob’s  son,  inherited  his 
father’s  property.  A  veteran  of  the  Bevolution, 
married  and  living  in  Fredricksburg,  N.  Y., 
Abram  naturally  disposed  of  his  Connecticut 
inheritance.  In  1781,  he  sold  to  John  Platt, 
“three  certain  pieces  of  laand  scituate  in  Silver 
Mine.”  One  of  the  three  was  six  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  West  Branch.  De¬ 
spite  the  uncertainty  of  boundaries,  this  looks 
like  the  piece  on  which  Joseph  built  his  saw¬ 
mill.  Jacob  St.  John  would  have  had  it  from 
his  father,  Ebenezer,  who  had  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  land. 

Joseph  Platt’s  father  was  the  fourth  John 
Platt,  originally  a  Norwalk  man  and  a  master 
carpenter  who  helped  to  build  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  He  married  Charity  Moorehouse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  Selleck,  and  “from  this 
union  descend  the  so-known  Silver  Mine 
Platts.”  John,  4th,  in  the  purchase  of  1781  which 
included  the  woodland  piece,  had  from  Abram 
St.  John  “a  part  of  my  homestead  land  contain¬ 
ing  15  acres  and  27  poles  with  the  buildings 
thereon.”  The  property  was  bounded  north  and 
east  by  the  highway,  which  places  it  diagonally 
opposite  Silvermine  Tavern,  and  the  house  is 
the  one  later  owned  by  the  Baymond  family. 

John  Platt,  4th,  was  a  member  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  in  Wilton  and  on  the  Wilton  School 
Committee— part  of  Wilton  came  into  District 
9— and  he  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  first 
John  Platt,  an  early  settler  of  Norwalk,  called 
“Deacon  John.”  This  John  crossed  from  Eng- 
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land  when  a  boy,  landing  at  New  Haven  in 
1638  with  his  brother  and  sisters,  and  his  par¬ 
ents,  Richard  and  Mary  Platt.  The  family  set¬ 
tled  in  Milford,  and  John  came  to  Norwalk  to 
live  as  a  young  man.  The  early  Platts,  John  and 
his  sons,  were  public  spirited  men,  leaders  in 
the  town,  active  in  town  meetings  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  also  traders  in  land. 

Deacon  John,  whom  Selleck  calls  “one  of  the 
most  noted  men  in  Norwalk  history,”  served  as 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  assisted  in 
the  planning  of  Wilton  and  Danbury.  Captain 
Joseph  Platt  was  one  of  his  sons,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  the  owner  of  large  tracts  in  New 
Canaan,  one  of  them  in  the  White  Oak  Shade 
district. 

Joseph,  at  25,  defended  the  town  when  In¬ 
dians  attacked,  according  to  a  record  of  1698. 
“Granted  unto  Joseph  Platt,  as  he  was  a  soul- 
dier  out  against  the  common  enemie,  the  Town 
as  a  gratitude  for  his  good  service,  do  give  and 
grant  unto  him  ten  acres  of  land,  to  take  up  a 
mile  from  the  town  and  where  it  lyes  free  not 
yet  picht  upon  by  any  other  persons.” 

In  middle  age,  Joseph  became  active  in  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  “ye  ancient  Prime  So¬ 


ciety.”  He  was  designated  to  answer  “ye  me¬ 
morial  of  Mr.  Stephen  Buckingham,”  and  when 
the  society  agreed  “to  give  the  Revd  Mr.  Moses 
Dickinson  a  call  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  our 
pulpit,”  Capt.  Joseph  Platt,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
“to  go  to  ye  sd  gentleman.”  Usually  called  Cap¬ 
tain,  he  was,  in  at  least  one  instance,  given  an¬ 
other  title:  “Appointed  ye  Worshipfull  Joseph 
Platt,  Esq.,  to  attend  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson 
home  into  ye  Jersies.” 

But  it  was  Joseph’s  brother,  John  Platt,  2nd, 
who  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Silver  Mine 
branch,  and  a  summary  of  this  rambling  ac¬ 
count  in  chronological  order,  would  take  us 
down  the  line  of  Johns  to  the  fourth,  who 
bought  Abram  St.  John’s  place— to  John’s  son 
Joseph,  who  built  the  house  and  sawmill— to 
Alfred  Platt,  Joseph’s  son— to  John  Lynch— to 
Webster  Austin.  Meanwhile  the  sawmill  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  by  Abraham  Camp,  and  at 
some  time  burned  and  rebuilt,  was  repurchased 
in  part  by  Augustus  Platt,  Joseph’s  grandson, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Byard  house. 
Webster  Austin  bought  one  half  of  the  mill 
from  Isaac  Camp,  the  other  one-half  and  the 
house  from  the  heirs  of  Joseph;  sold  the  mill 
separately,  and  the  house  to  John  Cassel. 


THE  HICK  OK- GRU  PE-BROWN  E- 
GUENGERICH  HOUSE 


Frederick  O.  McKenzie,  Author  Kendric  Ruker,  Artist 


[ February  2,  1950] 


At  the  corner  of  Benedict  Hill  Road  and  Bald 
Hill  Road  stands  the  Guengerich  house,  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Guengerich.  Facing  south, 
it  commands  a  view  of  the  valley,  with  Huckle¬ 
berry  Hills,  formerly  known  as  Whortleberry 
Hills  and  also  as  Cheese  Spring  Ridge,  on  its 


left,  and  Hickory  Ridge,  formerly  known  as 
Kellogg’s  Ridge,  on  its  right. 

The  original  grant  from  the  common  land 
was  to  James  Lockwood  in  1711.  The  house 
was  probably  built  by  Ebenezer  Hickok  I  ( also 
spelled  Hickock,  Hicox  and  Hickox)  about 
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1751.  It  is  a  “salt-box,”  typical  of  that  era.  Aside 
from  a  dormer  added  about  35  years  ago,  to 
afford  two  additional  bedrooms  and  another 
bathroom  upstairs,  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
house  have  remained  unchanged  for  200  years. 

Its  trim  appearance,  the  charming  simplicity 
of  its  lines  would  arrest  the  attention  of  any 
passerby,  irrespective  of  his  interest  in  old 
houses.  The  original  hand-hewn  oak  beams  and 
joists  are  intact  and  the  original  rafters  are  still 
secured,  tenon  in  mortise,  by  wooden  pegs.  The 
stairway  has  been  moved  to  the  rear  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  original  stairwell  is  now 
used  as  an  entrance  hall  downstairs  and  as  a 
bathroom  upstairs.  A  superb  job  of  interior  res¬ 
toration  has  been  done  by  the  Guengerichs. 

The  house  is  literally  built  around  the  single 
chimney.  There  are  three  fireplaces  downstairs. 
The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  living  room,  for¬ 
merly  the  kitchen.  It  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the 
Dutch  oven  is  in  the  back  rather  than  on  the 
side.  In  the  old  days,  this  room  was  simultane¬ 
ously  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room, 
especially  in  winter. 

There  were  only  five  rooms  originally,  three 
downstairs.  In  addition  to  the  kitchen,  was  the 
“old  folks  bedroom,”— also  very  aptly  called  the 
“bearing  room.”  The  third  room  was  the  par¬ 
lor.  The  two  rooms  upstairs,  where  the  ceilings 
are  six  feet,  five  inches  above  the  floors,  were 
the  bedrooms  for  the  children,  visitors  and  per¬ 
manent  guests,  such  as  indigent  relatives. 
When  distinguished  guests,  such  as  the  Rev. 
William  Drummond,  arrived  there  must  have 
been  a  general  doubling-up  because  such 
guests  were  usually  given  the  luxury  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  bedroom. 

Why  a  salt-box?  There  are  several  explana¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  its  economy  of  line, 
made  it  easy  to  plan  and  inexpensive  to  build. 
Then,  its  general  design  made  additions  fea¬ 
sible,  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  Finally,  then  as 
now,  there  was  always  a  tax  consideration.  The 
window  tax,  long  levied  in  England,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  Century.  The  assessment  on  improved 
real  estate  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
windows.  So  the  sloping  rear  roof  of  a  salt-box 
made  for  fewer  windows  and  less  taxes. 


William  Hickok,  great-grandfather  of  Ebe- 
nezer  I,  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
and  came  to  America  about  1639.  He  is  listed 
as  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  in  1645.  His  grandson,  Samuel, 
moved  to  Waterbury,  and  Ebenezer  Hickok  I, 
son  of  Samuel,  was  born  there  in  1692.  Ebe¬ 
nezer  I  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1746  with  his 
wife  and  several  children.  Among  the  latter 
were  Ebenezer  Hickok  II  and  John  Hickok. 

Ebenezer  Hickok  II  was  apparently  occu¬ 
pying  the  subject  house  by  1722.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond,  in  his  Journal  of  Family  Visi¬ 
tations,  notes:  “Dec.  22,  1772.  Ebenezer  Hicox. 
Lydda,  his  wife;  Samuel,  Joseph,  children.” 

Incidentally,  the  Rev.  Drummond  erred  as 
to  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  II.  Her 
name  was  Mindful  Hickok,  nee  Scribner.  John’s 
wife  was  named  Lydia.  Ebenezer  II  also  had 
several  children  then  living  besides  the  ones 
named  by  the  Rev.  Drummond.  The  records 
do  not  indicate  that  Ebenezer  Hickok  II  was 
ever  the  owner  of  this  property.  We  know  that 
it  was  owned  by  his  brother,  John  Hickok,  in 
1795  for  we  find  that  John  conveyed  it  to  his 
son,  Jesse,  on  December  18,  1795.  As  John 
Hickok  does  not  appear  in  the  index  of  grantees 
for  this  property,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
he  inherited  it  ( either  by  division  of  the  estate 
or  by  specific  devise )  from  his  father,  Ebenezer 
I,  prior  to  1772  and  that  Ebenezer  II  was  oc¬ 
cupying  the  house,  as  lessee  or  otherwise,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  Drummond’s  visit. 

As  for  John  Hickok,  we  know  that  in  1772  he 
was  definitely  living  in  another  house  on  what 
is  now  Valley  Road,  a  short  distance  from  Ebe- 
nezer’s  house.  The  Rev.  Drummond  notes: 
“Dec.  17,  1772.  John  Hicox,  Lydda,  his  wife; 
Hulda,  John,  Lydda,  Seth,  Jesse,  Rachel,  Bene¬ 
dict,  children.  Abigail,  his  mother.” 

Ebenezer  Hickok  II  left  the  Parish  about 
1795  and  moved  to  upstate  New  York,  where 
he  died  in  1809.  John  Hickok’s  own  residence 
is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  by  his  great- 
great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Anna  O.  Costales, 
mother  of  First  Selectman  Clarence  E.  Cos¬ 
tales.  John  Hickok  died  in  1810  and  is  buried 
in  the  Hickok  family  cemetery  just  off  Valley 
Road,  a  stone’s  throw  from  where  he  lived. 
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The  Hickok-Grupe-Broivne-Guengerich  House 


As  noted  above,  John  Hickok  sold  the  sub¬ 
ject  property  to  his  son,  Jesse,  in  1795.  In  1807 
they  both  joined  in  a  deed  of  the  property  tc 
Joseph  Hoyt.  Charles  Grupe  and  his  descen¬ 
dants  owned  the  property  from  1858  to  1908, 
John  L.  Stevens  from  1908  to  1912  and  Louis  L. 
Browne  and  his  descendants  from  1912  to  1947 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Guengerichs.  Owners 
prior  to  1858  included  Russel  G.  Raymond, 
Samuel  Scribner  and  Samuel  Stevens. 

It  was  a  peaceful  valley.  True,  there  had 
been  occasional  clashes  with  “cowboys  from 
New  York  state  who  raided  herds  and  sold  the 
stolen  cattle  to  either  British  or  American 
Quartermasters.  But  plundering,  burning  and 


bloodshed  were  unknown  as  incidents  of  war¬ 
fare. 

On  April  25,  1777,  a  fleet  of  26  British  trans¬ 
ports  anchored  off  Compo  Beach  and  presently 
disembarked  some  2,000  men  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  command  of  Governor  William  Tryon. 
Mission,  the  destruction  of  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  stores  of  Danbury!  Proceeding  up  what  is 
now  Route  7,  with  virtually  no  opposition,  they 
reached  Danbury  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  and  burned  all  supplies  and  stores.  The 
soldiers  found  an  abundance  of  whiskey  also 
and  were  soon  drunk  and  brawling.  Inevitable 
fights  with  Patriots  ensued  and,  finally,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  27th,  the  torch  was  put  to 
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every  house  in  Danbury  except  those  of  Tories. 
By  prearrangement  with  the  British,  the  Tories 
had  marked  their  front  doors  with  white 
crosses  so  that  their  houses  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  others. 

Meanwhile,  General  Silliman,  Commander 
of  the  Connecticut  Militia,  was  at  Fairfield  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  British  had  landed  at 
Compo,  sent  out  a  call  for  his  men  to  assemble. 
About  500  responded  and  on  the  morning  of 
April  26th,  General  Silliman’s  forces,  now 
joined  by  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold  with 
additional  troops,  reached  Redding  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  British  as  far  as  Bethel,  four  miles 
from  Danbury.  There  they  decided  to  wait  and 
attack  the  British  on  their  return  march  to  their 
ships. 

After  burning  Danbury,  Tryon  decided  upon 
an  encircling  movement  to  outflank  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  blocking  his  return  to  Compo.  He 
ordered  a  march  toward  Ridgefield.  There  the 
Americans  caught  up  with  him  and,  although 
outnumbered  nearly  three  to  one,  they  at¬ 
tacked  vigorously.  General  Wooster  was  killed 
and  General  Arnold  narrowly  escaped  capture 
after  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  The 
American  attack  was  repulsed  and,  on  April 
28  Tryon  and  his  men  marched  southward  on 
what  is  now  Route  33,  toward  Wilton. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  April  28, 
1777,  a  lone  Patriot  spurred  his  horse  over 
Cheese  Spring  Ridge  to  spread  the  alarm  that 
the  British  were  coming.  He  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Ebenezer  Hickok  II  with  his  terrify¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  burning  of  Danbury. 

The  whole  valley  was  galvanized  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Women  and  children  hid  in  caves  along 
Kellogg’s  Ridge.  Ebenezer  and  his  brother, 
John,  owned  several  hundred  head  of  cattle 


which  they  determined  to  hide  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  if  possible.  Hiding  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
from  an  advancing  army  was  quite  an  assign¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  the  spring  foliage  was  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  offer  much  conceal¬ 
ment. 

Someone  remembered  that  just  over  the  crest 
of  Kellogg’s  Ridge  was  a  hidden  meadow,  in¬ 
visible  from  the  valley  or  even  from  Cheese 
Spring  Ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Just  the  spot!  So  up  the  ridge  the  cattle  were 
driven.  Upon  reaching  the  hidden  meadow, 
however,  John  and  Ebenezer  were  dismayed 
to  find  that  water  from  a  spring  in  the  meadow, 
and  from  recent  rains,  was  knee-deep. 

Too  late  to  change  plans  now,  the  cattle  were 
driven  into  the  water  and  the  Hickok  family 
guarded  them  all  day  and  all  that  night.  The 
next  morning  the  welcome  news  was  received 
that  the  British  army  had  turned  east  near 
Wilton  and  had  taken  the  line  of  their  approach 
march  in  returning  to  their  ships  at  Compo. 
The  valley  was  saved!  The  Sillimans  of  New 
Canaan  today  are  descendants  of  General  Silli¬ 
man,  above  mentioned. 

The  topography  of  the  vicinity  remains  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged.  The  “west  branch  of  the 
Norwalk  River,  so-called”  still  flows  nearby. 
The  hidden  meadow  and  its  spring  are  still 
hidden,  just  east  of  Laurel  Road  and  north  of 
the  home  of  Allan  Mitchell.  Man-made 
changes,  however,  are  numerous.  Various  types 
of  houses  have  been  built  in  the  valley  and 
more  will  follow,  which  is  right— as  it  should 
be.  But  mutations  in  architectural  designs  do 
not  concern  the  Guengerich  house.  It  appears 
satisfied,  serene,  assured.  And  why  shouldn’t 
it  be? 
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THE  FINCH-PEARL  HOUSE 


Mrs.  Eugenie  Carver,  Author  Everett  Henry,  Artist 

[February  9,  1950] 


This  fine  old  house  on  Ponus  Ridge  is  one  of 
those  especially  gratifying  18th  century  houses 
that  preserves  in  its  immediate  surroundings  a 
sense  of  its  own  past.  The  house  stands  above 
the  road.  The  terraced  land  is  kept  in  place  by 
a  retaining  wall  of  field  stones.  Stone  steps  have 
been  let  into  it  from  the  road  level  upward.  All 
of  the  stones  have  the  solid  look  of  having  kept 
their  places,  minded  their  business  and  grown 
green  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

A  pair  of  arborvitae  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  front  door.  They  are  a  reasonable  height, 


but  the  spruce  to  the  south  of  the  house  is  a 
giant.  There  is  another  one  even  taller  and 
handsomer  on  the  way  back  to  the  well.  They 
stand  protectingly  by  the  house  and  converse 
volubly  with  each  other  on  windy  days.  Beside 
them  and  considerably  below  them,  the  house 
looks  small  and  festive  with  handhewn  shingles 
singularly  white  and  gleaming. 

There  are  mossy  patches  on  the  ground  and 
ivy-covered  rocks  on  the  way  back  to  the  well. 
The  well  is  mentioned  in  the  early  records  of 
the  place.  The  present  stone  masonry  above 
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ground  is  of  recent  date,  but  to  lean  over  and 
look  down— halfway  down  to  the  pipe  where 
water  was  once  piped  down  to  the  house— on 
down  to  where  the  circumference  dwindles 
and  darkness  takes  over— to  the  very  bottom 
where  patches  of  water  catch  the  light— surely 
that  descent  takes  one  back  200  years. 

The  house  has  been  added  to  at  the  back  so 
that  the  look  of  the  original  is  preserved  as  it 
best  could  be  and  yet  made  to  accommodate 
our  more  spacious  habits  of  living.  The  two 
front  rooms  extending  across  the  house,  facing 
west,  have  been  thrown  into  one.  The  wide 
floor  boards  are  the  original  ones  and  the  hand 
hewn  beams  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  ex¬ 
posed.  There  is  a  central  chimney  of  heart¬ 
warming  proportions,  with  fireplaces  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  in  the  present  dining  room. 
Neither  fireplace  is  original.  This  house  can  be 
classified  as  the  central  chimney  house,  prob¬ 
ably  early  18th  century. 

The  cellar  is  a  testimonial  of  character  to  the 
builder.  The  base  of  the  chimney  swells  to 
noble  proportions  of  field  stone  and  largely  fills 
the  center  of  the  cellar.  There  is  a  kind  of 
sunken  catwalk  between  it  and  the  bulk  of 
massive  stones  that  make  up  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  house.  New  cement  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  applied  here. 

The  story  of  the  Pearl  house  is  largely  a  story 
of  the  Finch  family.  Where  did  they  come  from 
and,  prolific  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  where 
did  they  disappear  to? 

It  appears  that  the  first  Finch  to  come  to  this 
country  was  Abraham,  appropriately.  He  came 
to  New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630  from  County  York,  England.  He  settled 
first  in  Watertown.  In  1634  he  removed  to 
Wethersfield  and  he  died  in  1638  leaving  at 
least  two  of  his  four  children  with  a  like  de¬ 
sire  to  “remove”  onward. 

Daniel  and  John  came  to  Stamford  in  1641. 
Abraham,  jr.  would  probably  have  been  with 
them  had  he  not  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1637.  Daniel  and  John  are  listed  among  the 
freeholders  of  the  town  of  Stamford,  then 
called  Rippowam. 

A  company  of  Wethersfield  men  organized 
a  removal  thence  during  the  winter  of  1640-41. 


Twenty  men  bound  themselves  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  five  pounds  a  man,  to  go  or  send  to 
Rippowan  “and  so  begin  to  persecute”  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  plantation  there,  by  “ye  16th  of  May 
next.” 

The  town  of  Stamford  assigned  nine  acres  to 
Daniel  and  six  acres  to  John.  In  1653  Daniel  re¬ 
moved  himself  to  Fairfield  where  he  married 
John  Thompson’s  widow.  John  Finch,  we  as¬ 
sume,  settled  on  his  land.  He  married  and 
raised  a  family  of  four  children.  His  wife’s  name 
is  unknown.  His  children  were  Isaac,  Samuel, 
Joseph  and  Martha.  There  is  a  record  of  his  in¬ 
ventory  being  filed  in  Stamford  in  1658. 

Isaac,  the  eldest,  married  Elizabeth  Bassett 
and  John  was  the  first  of  his  nine  children.  John 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  had  ten  children.  In  1684 
there  is  specific  mention  on  the  land  records  of 
property  laid  out  to  John  Finch  at  the  north 
end  of  Ponasses  “as  it  is  marked  on  ye  trees.” 
Again  in  1716  there  is  a  transcript  of  several 
parcels  of  land  on  Ponasses  laid  out  to  John 
Finch,  marked  by  stoned  trees  and  the  high¬ 
way. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  property,  he  soon  after  built  upon 
it.  In  the  inventory  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1747  we  find  his  property  listed  as 
containing  “a  piece  of  land  at  the  head  of  Po¬ 
nasses— 30  acres  of  the  south  end  of  the  home¬ 
stead— the  remainder  of  the  homestead  to¬ 
gether  with  the  buildings  and  orchard  there- 
on. 

The  Pearls  still  rejoice  in  one  primeval  pear 
tree  that  requires  a  painter’s  ladder  to  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  fruit.  The  inventory 
of  John’s  estate  also  lists  several  pairs  of  oxen, 
seven  or  eight  “Horferd”  cattle,  a  brown  cow 
with  a  calf  and  a  mare  with  a  colt,  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  wheat  and  rye  growing  on  his  land 
and  the  usual  large  collection  of  itemized  bar- 
rows,  bullet  bags,  warming  pans,  skimmers, 
scales,  wheels  and  so  forth.  John  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  man  of  ability. 

John  was  one  of  the  eleven  men  from  Stam¬ 
ford  among  the  24  who  made  up  the  first  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish  in  1731.  The  names  of  John  Finch, 
John  Finch,  jr.,  and  Nathaniel  appear  in  the 


church  records  at  the  time.  At  the  time  of  John’s 
death  his  estate  was  distributed  to  Lydia, 
Mary,  Nathaniel,  Peter,  Sarah  and  Titus.  There 
is  no  mention  of  John,  jr.,  nor  the  other  three 
children,  but  six  out  of  ten  would  be  a  proper 
percentage  to  rear  at  that  time. 

The  story  of  the  Finch  family  continuing  in 
the  house  on  Ponus  Ridge  is  carried  on  by 
Titus,  the  youngest.  He  was  married  to  Han¬ 
nah  Benedict  on  November  1,  1764,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Silliman  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Caleb  Finch  was  born  in  1772  and 
baptized  the  same  year.  He  was  followed  by 
two  sisters  and  a  brother,  Thankful,  Anna  and 
David. 

Titus  died  in  1795,  leaving  the  property  on 
Ponus  divided  among  his  children  and  widow 
with  one  of  those  complicated  arrangements 
whereby  his  widow  was  left  the  two  rooms  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house  and  one  third  of  the 
barn.  The  rest  of  the  house  and  barn  was  left 
to  Caleb. 

Caleb’s  sister,  Thankful,  married  Jeremiah 
Eells,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Eells,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  They 
were  married  in  1733.  It  was  an  excellent  match 
for  Thankful,  in  spite  of  the  Lewis  Carroll  over¬ 
tones  of  the  name  she  acquired:  Thankful 
Eells.  They  had  ten  little  Eells. 

Anna  married  John  Cureton  of  Albany.  The 
Cureton  family  did  not  establish  itself  perma¬ 
nently  in  New  Canaan.  Caleb’s  brother,  David 
became  “David  Finch  of  the  city,  county  and 
state  of  New  York.” 

In  1813  Caleb’s  sisters  and  brothers  signed 
a  quit  claim  “to  a  certain  dwelling  house  stand¬ 
ing  on  land  belonging  to  said  Caleb  Finch  at  a 
place  called  Ponasses  in  New  Canaan— said 
dwelling  house  is  now  occupied  by  Caleb 
Finch.”  After  their  mother’s  death  they  reason¬ 
ably  decided  to  surrender  their  inherited  rights 
to  the  two  west  rooms  in  Caleb’s  house.  I  am 
sure  Caleb’s  wife  appreciated  it. 

Caleb  had  three  children,  Abigail  Ann,  who 
became  Mrs.  John  B.  Miller,  Sherman  and 
Polly. 

At  his  death  Caleb  left  to  Abigail  Ann  one 
cow  and  a  part  of  his  property  marked  by  a 
heap  of  stones  and  a  dogwood  tree.  He  also 


left  numerous  household  articles  including  one 
bedstead  and  cord,  two  calico  quilts,  one 
feather  bed  and  pillow  and  one  tea  table. 

Polly,  who  was  unmarried,  was  left  all  of  the 
personal  effects  including  one  “napt”  hat,  two 
greatcoats  and  any  number  of  pantaloons  of 
“cassmere,”  linen,  cotton,  plain  and  cotton, 
striped.  Also,  four  old  English  blankets.  It 
sounds  as  though  they  had  an  antique  value 
and  perhaps  they  did;  perhaps  they  came  from 
England  with  Abraham,  providing  the  18th 
century  was  freer  of  moths  than  our  own.  She 
also  received  her  share  of  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  articles  including  one  stove,  one  side  sad¬ 
dle  and  one  tea  table.  Polly  was  left  the  home 
lot  with  garden,  dwelling  house,  outhouse  and 
barn. 

Sherman  was  left  the  remainder  of  the  land 
extending  north  to  Darius  Davenport,  west  by 
the  highway,  south  by  Polly’s  and  east  by  land 
that  was  formerly  David  Finch’s.  His  father 
also  left  him  one  lot  of  knitting  needles,  all  the 
china,  silver  and  cooking  utensils  and  farm 
equipment.  Since  Caleb  was  a  widower  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  I  imagine  Polly  had  taken 
over  her  mother’s  duties  in  the  home  and  Sher¬ 
man  helped  his  father  in  the  farming. 

Some  time  after  Caleb’s  death  Sherman  and 
Polly  decided  to  sell  the  land  and  move  else¬ 
where.  In  1840  they  sold  all  of  the  land  on 
Ponus  that  had  been  assigned  to  them  separate¬ 
ly  in  the  distribution  of  their  father’s  estate,  as 
well  as  two  acres  formerly  belonging  to  their 
Uncle  David,  to  Jeremiah  Miller  of  Pound 
Ridge,  with  the  usual  privilege  of  “driftways”— 
delightful  term— through  the  land  of  the  Weeds 
and  the  John  Curetons.  The  latter  also  sold 
more  land  to  Jeremiah  Miller  in  1842. 

Polly’s  will  is  filed  about  this  time.  She  leaves 
to  her  sister,  Abigail  Ann  Miller,  all  of  her 
wearing  apparel  and  furniture  and  to  Sherman 
the  remainder  of  her  estate.  There  is  no  further 
record  that  I  can  find  of  Sherman  Finch  buying 
land,  getting  married,  making  a  will  or  being 
buried  in  or  about  the  town  of  New  Canaan. 
After  Polly’s  death  he  must  have  left  town.  I 
hope  he  removed  to  a  place  where  the  farming 
was  easier. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  prop- 
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erty  was  acquired  by  Benjamin  Weed.  It  be¬ 
came  part  of  his  more  extensive  holdings,  and 
is  listed  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  left  72  acres  with  build¬ 
ings,  74  acres  with  buildings  and  48  acres  with 
buildings.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  Finch 
homestead  then  bound  by  the  Fieners  who 
bought  the  Davenport  land,  the  Lounsburys, 
Weeds  and  the  highway.  The  inventory  is 
signed  by  Levi  S.  Weed,  conservator. 

Benjamin  died  intestate  and  his  property 
was  divided  among  his  nearest  of  kin.  With  the 
20th  century  the  historical  flavor  thins.  The 
present  owners,  Ross  Pearl  and  his  wife, 


belong  to  the  new  history  of  New  Canaan. 

Confirmed  apartment  dwellers  in  New  York 
before  the  last  war,  their  way  of  life  was  greatly 
changed  when  Mr.  Pearl  joined  the  Air  Force 
and  served  two  and  a  half  years  overseas.  On 
returning  he  rejoined  the  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  where  he  is  a  publisher,  but  felt  that 
he  wanted  a  home  in  real  country. 

From  their  Pennsylvania  and  Georgian  fam¬ 
ilies,  they  had  inherited  some  fine  antiques,  so 
when  the  house  on  Ponus  came  on  the  market  it 
seemed  the  answer  to  all  their  requirements.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  fine  old  house  is  in 
such  appreciative  hands. 


THE  SCOFIELD-TOMPKINS  HOUSE 


Adele  F.  Walker,  Author 


Joein  M.  Johansen,  Artist 


[February  16,  1950] 


Just  east  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  where 
the  hill  of  North  Main  Street  begins  to  dip 
down  into  the  village,  stands  a  little,  white 
house  long  known  as  the  “Old  Joe  Scofield 
Place.”  For  over  a  century  it  has  stood  there, 
quiet  and  unassuming  in  its  choice  location, 
overlooking  “God’s  Acre.’’  It  has  seen  many 
changes  come  to  New  Canaan  over  these  years, 
but  in  its  simple  classical  lines  it  has  remained 
unchanged.  Simplicity  of  line  and  delicacy  of 
detail  mark  this  house  in  its  interior  as  in  its 
exterior. 

Viewing  the  house  from  the  front,  one’s  at¬ 
tention  is  drawn  especially  to  the  lovely  fan¬ 
shaped  window  in  the  center  of  the  third  floor, 
and  to  the  wainscotting  and  columnar  carving 
on  either  side  of  the  first  floor  windows.  Step¬ 
ping  inside,  one  sees  more  wainscotting  and  ex¬ 
quisite  shell-motif  trim.  Another  example  of 
fine  workmanship  is  found  in  the  slender, 
gently  tapering  banister  rails  which  lead  up  to 
the  second  floor. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McLane  Tompkins 
bought  this  house  in  1945  and  are  its  present 
owners.  They  are  truly  appreciative  of  its  un¬ 
usual  charm  and  history,  and  have  done  much 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  house.  While 
driving  through  New  Canaan  some  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  saw 
this  house  and  fell  in  love  with  it  then  and 
there.  Later,  when  circumstances  brought 
them  to  settle  in  New  Canaan,  the  old  Scofield 
place  happened  to  be  on  the  market  and  so 
quite  naturally  it  became  the  Tompkins’  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  antiques  and  for  some  years  have 
collected  many  lovely  old  pieces  of  furniture, 
glassware  and  china.  Over  their  living  room 
fireplace  hangs  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gracie,  of  the 
prominent  New  York  Gracies,  who  was  a  great- 
great-grandmother  of  Mr.  Tompkins.  She  be¬ 
longed  to  the  historic  Fitch  family  of  Norwalk. 
It  seems  appropriate  that  after  many  years  in 
New  York  she  should  return  to  this  section  of 


The  Scofield-Tompkins  House 


Connecticut  where  she  lived  as  a  young  girl. 
The  old  Scofield  house  provides  the  perfect  set¬ 
ting  for  the  Tompkins’  beautiful  antique  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  these  furnishings  in  turn  enrich 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Each  enhances 
the  other,  producing  a  delightfully  harmonious 
effect. 

Tracing  back  the  history  of  the  land  on 
which  the  Scofield-Tompkins  house  stands,  we 
find  that  in  1796  the  town  of  Norwalk  granted 
to  William  Haynes  a  tract  of  93  acres  from  the 
Common  Land.  This  grant  was  divided  and 
subdivided  many  times  in  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  finally  on  October  19,  1839,  one 
acre  of  the  original  tract  was  sold  by  Seymour 
Comstock  to  Joseph  Scofield.  This  single  acre 
was  located  directly  east  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  was  here  that  Joseph  Scofield 
built  his  house  apparently  sometime  between 
1839  and  1842. 

The  date  for  the  building  of  this  house  is 
something  of  a  mystery.  The  search  for  this 
date  led  me  to  land  records,  old  maps,  early  ac¬ 


counts  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  memoirs  and 
obituary  notices  in  the  New  Canaan  Messenger. 
Also,  I  consulted  several  people  who  remember 
the  house  and  its  earlier  occupants  for  many 
years  back.  Finally  I  looked  into  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  house  itself— its  architecture. 
The  general  conclusion  from  these  varied 
sources  is  that  the  little,  white  house  just  east 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  built  by  Joseph 
Scofield  about  1840.  tie  and  his  wife  moved  in 
as  a  young  married  couple  and  made  it  their 
home  for  nearly  70  years. 

Joseph  Scofield  was  born  in  Lewisboro,  New 
York,  on  July  15,  1809.  His  father,  who  had  the 
same  name,  was  a  carpenter  in  that  village.  The 
Scofield  line  goes  back  several  generations  in 
this  country,  and  includes  another  Joseph,  two 
Ebenezers,  a  John,  and  earlier  still  a  Daniel  S. 
Scofield  who  came  to  America  from  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England.  When  he  was  15  years  old  “our” 
Joseph  Scofield  left  Lewisboro  and  came  to 
New  Canaan.  He  became  apprenticed  to  Caleb 
Benedict,  the  shoemaker,  and  for  six  years  he 
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lived  in  the  Benedicts’  home  on  Brushy  Ridge 
Boad  while  learning  the  shoe  trade. 

On  leaving  the  Benedicts  in  1830,  Joseph 
Scofield  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk.  He  remained  in  the  city 
only  a  few  months,  however,  because  of  poor 
health,  and  then  returned  to  New  Canaan,  tak¬ 
ing  a  job  with  Seymour  Comstock  in  general 
store  business.  On  May  4,  Joseph  Scofield  mar¬ 
ried  Abigail  Griffin  of  New  Canaan.  The  young 
couple  lived  in  New  Canaan  until  1835,  but  we 
do  not  know  the  exact  location  of  their  first 
home.  Next  they  moved  to  Pound  Bidge,  where 
Mr.  Scofield  set  up  a  shoe  factory  and  general 
store. 

Four  years  later,  in  1839,  Joseph  Scofield 
gave  up  these  enterprises  and  with  his  wife  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Canaan,  where  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  former  employer,  Sey¬ 
mour  Comstock,  in  running  a  general  store.  It 
was  this  same  Mr.  Comstock  who  sold  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Scofield  the  acre  just  east  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  the  very  year  that  the  Scofields  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Canaan.  After  one  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mr.  Comstock,  however,  Joseph  Sco¬ 
field  retired  from  this  firm,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  working  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
various  stores  in  New  Canaan. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Scofield’s  frail  health  kept  him 
from  carrying  the  responsibility  of  a  business 
of  his  own.  He  is  described  by  those  who  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  thin,  little  man.  As  the  years 
went  by  he  seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel  up 
until  in  his  90’s  he  appeared  as  fragile  and  dried 
up  as  an  autumn  leaf,  ready  to  blow  away  on 
the  slightest  puff  of  wind.  It  is  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  that  Joseph  Scofield  lived  to  such  a  ripe 
old  age.  It  is  said  that  often  while  working  as  a 
clerk  in  the  stores  about  town  he  felt  so  faint 
that  he  had  to  grasp  the  counter  for  support. 

In  1902  when  Mrs.  Scofield  died  at  the  age 
of  89,  Mr.  Scofield  felt  certain  that  the  end  was 
near  for  him,  too.  Both  had  veen  very  ill  with 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Scofield  begged  that  his  wife’s 
funeral  be  delayed  a  day  or  two  so  that  there 
might  be  a  double  funeral  for  the  two  of  them. 
To  the  amazement  of  all,  the  frail  old  man  ral¬ 
lied  once  more  and  lived  to  celebrate  his  99th 
birthday. 


In  contrast  to  his  physical  weakness,  '‘Uncle 
Joe,”  as  Mr.  Scofield  was  known  to  many  New 
Canaanites,  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions.  He 
worked  hard  for  the  temperance  cause,  both 
locally  and  in  county  and  state  organizations. 
He  belonged  to  the  Wooster  Lodge  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  well  liked  throughout  New  Canaan.  As 
an  example  of  Uncle  Joe’s  cockiness,  the  story 
is  told  of  his  standing  up  at  a  district  school 
meeting,  defying  a  much  larger  man,  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  strike  his  opponent  over  the 
head  with  an  umbrella! 

Of  Mrs.  Scofield  less  seems  to  be  known.  She 
was  Abigail  Griffin,  born  in  Wilton  in  1813,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb  S.  and  Charlotte  G.  Griffin. 
Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Scofield  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  She  was 
active,  too,  in  church  work  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  she  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  New  Canaan.  The 
Scofields  had  no  children,  but  apparently  they 
were  a  congenial,  contented  couple  through¬ 
out  their  many  years  of  married  life. 

During  their  latter  years,  however,  the  Sco¬ 
fields  attained  special  prominence  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  One  might  almost  say  that  as  they  grew 
older  they  became  the  “darlings”  of  the  town. 
In  January,  1899,  a  reporter  from  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  Messenger  made  two  trips  to  the  Sco¬ 
fields’  home  to  interview  the  aged  couple. 
These  interviews,  written  up  in  the  paper  and 
entitled  “New  Canaan  75  Years  Ago,”  are  of 
special  value  to  the  local  historian  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  they  give  of  New  Canaan  in  1824. 

At  the  time  of  these  interviews  Joseph  Sco¬ 
field  was  90  years  of  age— the  second  oldest  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  Canaan.  (Seymour  Comstock,  six 
years  his  senior,  was  still  living.)  Despite  his 
advanced  age,  Mr.  Scofield’s  memory  was  re¬ 
markably  clear.  He  first  gave  the  reporter  some 
autobiographical  details  and  then  launched 
into  a  very  illuminating  account  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan  as  it  appeared  the  year  when  he  first  came 
here  as  a  young  apprentice. 

These  articles  give  us  a  list  of  streets,  houses, 
shoe  factories,  stores,  churches  and  schools 
which  made  up  New  Canaan  in  1824.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  Mr.  Scofield  did  not  mention 
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any  house  just  east  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
that  time.  This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  clues 
to  the  dating  of  his  house. 

New  Canaan  was  proud  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scofield  as  its  oldest  married  couple  and  eager 
to  defend  their  record  for  long  term  marital 
partnership.  In  October,  1899,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  published  an  article  claiming 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Dayett  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  who  had  just  celebrated  their  68th 
wedding  anniversary,  had  been  married  longer 
than  any  other  couple  in  the  United  States. 
New  Canaan’s  newspaper  was  quick  to  deny 
this  claim,  pointing  out  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
seph  Scofield  of  Main  Street  had  celebrated 
their  68th  wedding  anniversary  five  months 
earlier  than  had  the  Dayetts.  Moreover,  both 
Scofields  were  described  as  “hale  and  hearty,” 
attending  church,  walking  about  town  and  do¬ 
ing  their  housework. 

Two  years  later,  on  May  4,  1901,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scofield  celebrated  their  70th  wedding 
anniversary.  This  was  an  event  of  considerable 
interest  to  New  Canaan.  An  article  describing 
the  occasion  and  pictures  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scofield  appeared  in  the  Messenger.  Through¬ 
out  the  day  many  friends  and  neighbors  called 
on  the  Scofields  at  their  home,  bringing  them 
gifts  and  good  wishes  to  commemorate  the  re¬ 
markable  event. 

The  following  month,  in  June,  1901,  New 
Canaan  celebrated  its  Centenary.  One  of  the 
many  special  events  was  a  parade  through 
town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scofield,  as  New  Canaan’s 
oldest  married  couple,  were  among  the  nota¬ 
bles  in  this  parade,  riding  with  much  dignity 
in  “an  old  vehicle.”  Their  many  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  were  soon  to  end,  however.  Only  a 
few  months  later,  on  April  23,  1902,  Mrs.  Sco¬ 


field  died,  and  six  years  later  on  September  16, 
1908,  Mr.  Scofield  died  two  months  after  his 
99th  birthday. 

In  the  42  years  which  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Scofield’s  death,  the  little  house  just  east  of 
St.  Mark’s  has  known  eight  different  owners. 
When  Mr.  Scofield  died  the  house  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Benjamin  P.  Mead,  who  had  held 
a  mortgage  on  the  house  for  several  years.  In 
1909  Mr.  Mead  sold  the  house  to  Helen  S.  Har- 
min  Brown  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Anna  B. 
Morse. 

In  1920  the  house  became  the  property  of 
three  maiden  ladies,  the  Misses  Fowler,  who 
are  remembered  by  many  people  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  today.  The  three  sisters  were  gentle¬ 
women  whose  income  had  shrunk  over  the 
years.  One  of  the  ladies  opened  a  gift  shop  in 
their  house,  where  she  sold  childrens’  dresses 
and  other  hand-made  specialties.  Another  sis¬ 
ter  gave  art  lectures  at  the  New  Canaan  Lib¬ 
rary,  and  the  third  was  gifted  in  literary  lines. 

After  the  Fowler  sisters  died  the  house  was 
bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brotherhood  in 
1935.  They  lived  there  for  three  years  and  then 
sold  the  place  to  S.  Bayard  Colgate  who  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Alice  R.  Jackson  in  1941.  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  responsible  for  removing  the  front  porch, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  house  in  the 
1880s,  thereby  restoring  the  front  entrance  to 
its  original,  simple  lines.  In  1945,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  house  was  purchased  by  its 
present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tompkins.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  the  charming,  little 
house  is  in  such  good  hands.  We  only  hope  that 
it  may  remain  as  long  under  the  tasteful  and 
kindly  care  of  the  Tompkins  as  it  did  with  its 
first  owners,  the  Joseph  Scofields. 
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The  Edwin  Hoyt  house  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  Carter  Street,  a  short  piece  beyond  the  Hoyt 
Nurseries,  whose  main  entrance  is  on  the  same 
side  just  north.  The  drive  up  past  the  house  to 
the  tree-lined  circle  rises  gently  from  Carter 
Street,  and  the  place  for  visitors  to  “hitch  their 
rigs,”  or  nowadays  to  park  their  cars,  confirms 
the  hospitable  welcome  inherent  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  lines  of  the  white  frame  dwelling.  It  is  a 
handsome,  four  square,  really  big  house  ( com¬ 
pared  to  the  modern  concept),  with  a  sweep¬ 


ing  view  both  east  across  the  street,  and  west 
over  toward  town.  Clapboard  Hill  falling  away 
in  both  directions. 

A  house  means  people,  and  people  and 
houses  were  supported  by  and  made  from  off 
the  land  on  which  they  stood.  Clapboard  Hill 
first  appears  on  the  land  records  in  1676,  when 
one  Samuel  Keeler,  a  fighter  for  his  Majesty 
the  King,  struggled  valiantly  in  King  Philip’s 
War.  The  town  of  Norwalk  must  have  thought 
well  of  Samuel  Keeler,  for  it  granted  him,  on 
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January  12,  1676,  “Twelve  Acres  on  Clapboard 
Hill”  for  “Service  at  the  direful  Swamp  Fight” 
in  that  war.  Whether  this  grant  was  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Clapboard  Hill  region  (it  reached 
from  Norwalk  well  up  into  what  was  to  become 
Canaan  Parish)  is  not  indicated.  The  name 
Clapboard  Hill  is  of  course  functionally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  stand  of  oak  in  the  region,  most 
excellent  for  the  making  of  clapboards,  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  the  best  houses  of  the  time.  From 
the  farm  of  a  later  settler,  also,  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
(Rhoda  Weed)  Carter,  2nd,  came  the  flawless, 
58  feet  long  10  inch  square  oak  timber  which 
peaks  the  spire  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church  on  God’s  Acre,  which  celebrated  its 
100th  birthday  in  1933. 

About  1722  Ebenezer  Carter  settled  on  the 
north  part  of  Clapboard  Hill,  having  been 
given  the  land  by  his  father  Samuel  Carter  (b. 
London,  England,  1677).  Seven-year-old  Ebe- 
nezer  was  one  of  the  children  carried  off  to 
Canada  by  the  Indians  after  the  Deerfield  Mas¬ 
sacre  in  1704,  but  he  was  happily  restored  two 
years  later  to  his  family,  who  had  moved  to 
Norwalk,  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
Carters  prospered  and  multiplied,  and  though 
none  of  the  family  appears  now  to  have  re¬ 
mained  in  New  Canan,  Carter  Street  witnesses 
the  original  family  of  settlers  on  this  part  of 
Clapboard  Hill. 

About  the  same  time  (1705)  the  piece  of 
ground  where  Edwin  Hoyt’s  house  now  stands 
was  bought  originally  from  the  Common  Land 
of  the  town  by  John  Fitch,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Fitch,  sr.,  who  came  to  America  from  Brain¬ 
tree,  England  in  1638.  The  property  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  passed  in  turn  to  John’s  son 
Theophilus,  and  to  his  grandson,  also  named 
Theophilus,  who  died  in  1830,  willing  the  land 
and  buildings  thereon  to  his  nephew,  William 
Drummond,  who  was  also  a  nephew  of  the 
Rev.  William  Drummond,  third  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  New  Canaan.  The 
notes  of  “Family  Visitations”  by  the  Rev. 
Drummond  in  1772,  the  first  census  according 
to  the  old  Scottish  custom,  are  among  the  very 
earliest  authentic  records  of  Canaan  Parish,  to 
become  the  town  of  New  Canaan  in  1801.  It 
was  his  nephew,  then,  also  the  nephew  of  Theo¬ 


philus  Fitch,  2nd,  who  inherited  the  Fitch 
estate. 

This  inter-family  connection  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  students  of  the  division  of  families  by 
war.  The  Rev.  William  Drummond  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  pastorate  because  of  Tory  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  in  January  1778,  petitioned  “the 
good  people  of  this  country”  for  permission  to 
proceed  to  New  York,  “taking  with  him  his 
wearing  apparel,  bedding  and  books  ...  to  se¬ 
cure  passage  from  thence  to  (Scotland)  his  na¬ 
tive  land,”  which  permission  was  granted.  Yet 
less  than  a  decade  later,  his  brother,  Robert 
Drummond,  married  Ann  Fitch,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Fitch,  and  their  son,  William,  be¬ 
came  inheritor  of  the  Fitch  estate. 

The  date  of  the  actual  building  of  the  Drum- 
mond-Hoyt  house  has  not  been  clearly  estab¬ 
lished,  but  it  was  circa  1830,  shortly  before  or 
after  the  death  of  Theophilus  Fitch,  2nd,  and 
inheritance  by  William  Drummond,  nephew  of 
the  repatriated  Rev.  William  Drummond.  The 
issue  is  obscured  in  connection  with  the  house 
built  originally  by  John  Fitch  about  1735,  some 
years  after  he  had  originally  purchased  on  what 
is  now  Carter  Street,  and  later  had  added  ma¬ 
terially  to  his  holdings.  It  is  thought  that  this 
original  Fitch  dwelling  was  still  standing  in 
1903,  some  125  yards  south  of  the  present  Ed¬ 
win  Hoyt  house.  In  fact,  Edwin  Hoyt  remem¬ 
bers  playing  in  a  very  old,  deserted  house  on 
that  side  as  a  small  boy,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  dwelling  was  torn  down  shortly  after  the 
Floyt  family  purchased  the  land  in  1903.  This 
may  have  been  the  house  “and  much  land  that 
was  sold  sometime  after  John  Fitch’s  death  in 
1760  to  Esais  Bouton  for  675  pounds,  and  later 
acquired  by  William  Drummond,  then  the 
Hoyt  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Fairley 
in  her  “History  of  Canaan  Parish  from  Found¬ 
ing  to  1801”  states  that  John  Fitch  settled  on 
Clapboard  Hill  in  1726,  and  built  on  the  “lot 
north  of  the  Drummond  House,  the  present 
home  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt.”  William  St.  John  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  Canaan  Messenger  of  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1885,  written  on  March  24,  1881, 
from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  says,  “On  the  same 
side  of  the  street  below  Priest  Eels  house  about 


one-eighth  of  a  mile,  was  another  house  of  the 
same  old  New  England  style  in  which  the  Fitch 
family  lived,  and  where  the  noted  Stephen 
Fitch  was  born,  famous  [sic]  for  his  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  wife.  ...  A  little  farther  below 
stood  another  house  on  the  ground  where  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond’s  house  now  stands.  This  was 
also  the  house  of  another  Fitch  family,  from 
which  Theophilus  Fitch  descended.  .  .  .” 

It  seems  difficult,  then,  to  determine  which 
Fitch  house  was  torn  down  by  William  Drum¬ 
mond  about  1830  to  build  his  new  house,  and 
whether  the  house  built  by  John  Fitch  about 
1735  was  just  south,  just  north,  or  on  the  same 
spot  as  the  Drummond-Hoyt  house  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Hoyts  (or  Haits  sometimes  spelled)  ap¬ 
parently  lived  first  on  Canoe  Hill.  There  Justus 
Hoyt,  1st,  a  fire-eating  Baptist  minister  who 
brooked  no  difference  from  his  views  on  fire 
and  brimstone,  was  born.  His  son,  Justus,  2nd, 
the  blind  miller  who  lost  his  sight  accidentally 
at  the  age  of  nine,  was  born  in  the  old  house 
opposite  the  library.  So  skillful  was  his  compen¬ 
sating  sense  of  touch,  that  he  became  widely 
known  for  the  excellence  of  his  grain  sorting 
and  grading.  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt,  1st  ( of  the 
Connecticut  Militia)  was  the  son  of  Justus,  1st, 
and  in  1794  married  Polly  Carter,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Ebenezer  1st.  It  was  their  only  son,  Cap¬ 
tain  Stephen,  2nd,  who  married  Ciley  Bene¬ 
dict,  and  lived  where  the  library  now  is,  who 
commences  the  record  of  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  New  Canaan— the  Hoyt  Nurser¬ 
ies. 

Captain  Hoyt,  2nd  had  followed  his  father 
in  keeping  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  East  Avenue,  but  feeling  somewhat 
cramped  in  town,  felt  that  his  children  could 
be  better  trained  “in  the  country.”  So,  despite 
the  protests  of  his  four  sisters,  he  moved  his 
family  “way  out”  to  Clapboard  Hill,  and  in 
1837  bought  “163  acres  of  worn  out  rocky  land 
known  as  the  Shaker  Farm.”  At  first  raising 
onions  in  a  small  way,  it  was  not  until  1848  that 
the  partnership  with  Lewis  Scofield  launched 
the  beginnings  of  the  present  extensive  indus¬ 
try.  Unlike  shoe  and  other  manufacturing,  the 
nurseries  were  not  in  danger  from  city  com¬ 


petition,  and  could  serve  the  native  New  Ca- 
naanites  and  metropolitan  newcomers  equally 
well. 

Among  Captain  Hoyt’s  children  were  two 
brothers,  Edwin  and  James,  grandfather  and 
great  uncle  of  the  present  Edwin  Hoyt.  Edwin 
ran  the  nursery  and  James  managed  the  farm, 
its  barns  and  stock,  and  had  more  than  enough 
time  left  over,  we  read,  to  become  one  of  the 
town’s  outstanding  characters.  He  combined  a 
pious  and  temperate  disposition,  and  regular 
churchgoing  habits,  with  one  of  the  shrewd¬ 
est  trading  senses  in  the  country,  as  those  who 
sought  to  trade  horses  with  him  discovered. 

James  Hoyt  was  a  bit  eccentric  but  a  great 
favorite  with  his  townsmen.  This  was  just  as 
well  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  his  habits  of 
bachelorhood,  of  long  standing,  made  him  for¬ 
get  to  bring  his  bride  of  two  weeks  home  from 
a  Grange  meeting  one  evening.  Having  stopped 
to  talk  to  one  and  all,  and  having  dropped  by 
his  brother  s  house  for  a  chat  on  the  way,  he 
was  quite  perturbed  to  be  asked,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  home,  Where’s  Amelia?”  Fortunately, 
Mrs.  Hoyt  came  home  with  some  neighbors, 
and  all  was  well. 

Captain  Stephen  Hoyt,  2nd,  and  his  family, 
were  next  door  neighbors,  from  1837,  to  the 
William  Drummonds,  who  had  just  built  the 
Drummond  house,  later  inherited  in  1865,  by 
his  son  George.  In  1875,  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  George  Drummond,  formerly 
Sarah  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Captain  Stephen,  2nd, 
and  her  small  daughter,  Mary  Carter,  went  to 
live  with  her  father’s  family  in  their  home. 
Here  her  second  daughter,  Georgia  was  born, 
which  explains  why  she  no  doubt  felt  unequal 
to  the  task  of  running  her  own  home.  This 
daughter  Georgia,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Rae  of 
Old  Stamford  Road,  has  told  me  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  her  life  in  this  house,  and  of 
their  move  back  to  the  Drummond  house, 
home  of  the  present  Edwin  Hoyts. 

This  move  to  their  neighbor-relatives  was 
caused  when  a  fire  in  1881  destroyed  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  house.  From  then  on,  until  1890,  when 
she,  with  her  mother  and  sister  moved  to  the 
village,  Mrs.  Rae  remembers  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  the  life  there  with  their  grandmother 


Hoyt,  Uncle  James  and  his  wife  and  an  aunt 
Emily  Hoyt.  The  house  seems,  as  always,  to 
have  had  unlimited  capacity,  as  she  remembers 
many  guests  simultaneously  in  residence. 

The  other  sister,  the  aforementioned  Mary 
Carter,  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tunney, 
and  well  remembered  for  her  many  civic  activi¬ 
ties,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  Mrs.  Tunney  was  president  for 
several  years.  She  was  also  Regent  of  the  local 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  New  Canaan  history, 
both  past  and  contemporary. 

However,  to  return  to  the  house  itself,  on  the 
back  are  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
three  smaller  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and 
two  storerooms  in  the  attic.  In  the  main  part  of 
the  ground  floor  are  the  large,  almost  square, 
living  room  and  the  parlor,  formerly  opened 
only  for  funerals,  just  to  the  right  of  the  old 
front  door,  beautifully  proportioned  and  with 
the  old  fireplace  and  mantel  gracing  the  west 
wall.  Just  back  of  that  is  the  dining  room,  origi¬ 
nally  the  sitting  room,  and  a  very  large  en¬ 
trance  hall  into  which  the  south  door,  as  well 
as  the  old  east  front  door,  open.  The  pantry, 
kitchen  and  old  kitchen  are  at  the  back. 

Seven  or  eight  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor, 
attest  the  large  families  and  constant  flow  of 
visitors  of  the  last  century,  continuing  right  up 
to  the  first  World  War.  Edwin  Hoyt  says  that 
in  his  memory,  he  can’t  recall  Uncle  Jim  and 
Aunt  Amelia  ever  being  without  at  least  one  or 
two  visiting  couples  or  friends.  In  the  easy  and 
bountiful  hospitality  of  the  time,  some  casual 
visitors  stayed  at  least  as  long  as  “The  Man 
Who  Came  to  Dinner,”  and  occasionally,  we 
are  told,  visitors  arrived  for  a  summer  and  just 
never  got  around  to  leaving  at  all. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house  is  the 
original  old  kitchen,  now  a  relic  of  the  past, 


with  its  huge  red  brick  chimney  in  front  of 
which  the  capacious  wood  cook  stove  once 
rested.  Where  the  kitchen  is  now  was  the  well 
known  and  necessary  cold  pantry  where  were 
stored  many  extra  food  supplies,  and  where  the 
old  spring  barrel  stood.  Roth  for  cooling  and 
for  drinking  water,  this  barrel  was  kept  con¬ 
stantly  full  and  overflowing  with  sweet  cold 
water  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  from  a 
spring  across  the  street. 

The  attic,  running  the  full  depth  of  the  old 
house,  shows  the  traditional  wooden  pegged 
oak  beams,  still  marked  with  adze  and  broad 
axe,  a  full  sturdy  six  inches  square,  and  the 
chestnut  rafters  over  which  the  clapboards  and 
the  original  wooden  shingles  were  laid,  more 
recently  topped  by  a  slate  roof. 

Having  been  built  originally  by  William 
Drummond  circa  1830,  the  house  passed  suc¬ 
cessively  to  his  son  George  in  1865,  and  on  his 
death  in  1875,  to  his  widow  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mary  Carter  and  Georgia.  The  Drum¬ 
monds  owned  the  house  until  1903,  when  the 
house  and  land  were  sold  to  Edwin  Hoyt, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Edwin  and  brother 
of  Mrs.  Drummond. 

Owned  by  the  Hoyt  family  continuously 
from  1903,  the  Sidney  Wetmores  lived  in  the 
house  from  1903  to  1920,  followed  by  the  L. 
Emery  Katzenbachs  from  1920  to  1924.  Edwin 
Hoyt  and  Mrs.  (Louise  Powe)  Hoyt  have 
lived  there  since  then,  except  for  a  hiatus  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  when  Edwin  again  served 
in  the  armed  forces,  as  he  had  done  in  1917- 
1918. 

The  spreading  trees  are  characteristic  of 
many  old  New  England  houses,  particularly 
one  great,  beautiful  old  maple  which  shelters 
the  northeast  corner,  “I  think  there  is  nothing 
so  restful,  satisfying  and  inviting  as  great,  old 
trees  in  the  dooryard  of  a  home. 
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Stand  on  the  corner  of  Silver  Mine  and  Valley 
Roads  and  pretend,  as  you  look  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner,  that  the  year  is  1796.  There  stands 
a  dignified  square  white  house,  obviously 
brand-new,  the  product  of  a  man’s  desire  to 
have  a  suitable  homestead  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

Unchanged  except  for  kitchen  wing,  service 
wing  and  garage,  it  stands  in  1950  as  it  did  in 
1796,  square,  white  and  dignified,  a  monument 
to  an  era  when  quality  and  solidarity  were 
paramount  virtues,  and  a  man  built  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  descendants.  To  tell  the 
story  of  the  house  on  “Crofoot’s  Corners”  is  to 
give  the  land,  the  family  and  the  building  each 
to  its  own  part  in  the  making  of  a  New  Canaan 
landmark. 

Upper  Silver  Mine  in  the  early  days  seems  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  possesssion 
of  the  far-flung  St.  John  family.  In  1717,  there 
was  a  deed  recorded  from  Ebenezer  St.  John  to 
his  son,  Daniel,  of  ’  One  third  of  a  parcell  of 


my  Land  situate  on  ye  East  side  of  Canoe  Hill 
containing  Twenty  one  acres  of  Land  be  the 
same  more  or  less”  (Consideration  Parental 
Love). 

In  1724,  by  other  deed,  this  time  for  cash,  the 
remainder  of  the  21  acres  passed  into  Daniel’s 
possession.  At  a  division  of  the  common  land 
in  1739,  Daniel  received  the  land  lying  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  the  above  holdings,  including 
the  corner  “bounded  East  and  South  by  high¬ 
way”  which  identifying  phrase  marks  all  the 
land  transactions  involving  the  “Corners”  for 
the  next  200  years. 

When  Daniel  died  in  1757,  he  left  a  will 
which  is  the  classic  example  of  the  legal  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  He  left  his  soul  to  God,  his 
body  to  the  earth,  one-third  of  his  moveable 
estate  to  his  wife,  his  wearing  apparel  to  his 
sons  and  his  land  to  his  children.  To  Daniel, 
jr.,  his  second  son,  went,  among  other  tracts, 
the  land  on  which  the  corner  house  stands. 

In  1769,  for  eight  pounds  five  shillings,  Dan- 


iel  St.  John  sold  two  acres  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  corners  to  Ebenezer  Crofoot, 
who  had  married  Daniel’s  cousin  Sarah  St. 
John  20  years  before.  And  here  may  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  Crofoot  family. 

The  first  of  the  name  to  be  documented  in 
New  England  records  seems  to  be  one  Joseph, 
freeman  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1672.  Even 
before  that  date,  Joseph  is  on  record  as  having 
signed  a  petition  in  Springfield,  protesting 
against  imposts  on  produce  and  goods  from 
neighboring  colonies.  He  fought,  in  1676,  in 
King  Philip’s  War,  that  last  struggle  in  central 
and  southern  New  England  against  Indians  un¬ 
aided  by  European  allies. 

The  second  Joseph,  born  in  1660,  married 
a  Wethersfield  girl  in  1686,  setting  the  pattern 
followed  by  all  the  Crofoot  men,  with  a  single 
exception,  of  marrying  at  a  settled  age,  i.e.  in 
their  middle  or  late  20s,  a  contradiction  to  the 
popular  belief  that  our  predecessors  married 
very  young. 

The  third  Joseph,  born  in  1692,  appears  next 
in  Norwalk  in  the  1720’s.  He  married  Lydia 
Campfield,  of  a  notable  Norwalk  family,  and 
established  the  Crofoot  name  in  this  section. 
The  early  Norwalk  records  show  a  quantity  of 
land  transactions  where  by  Joseph  and  Lydia 
sold  at  intervals  her  inheritance  from  her  father 
and  grandfather  in  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Norwalk.  They  moved  in  1728  to  Canaan  Par¬ 
ish  with  their  son  Ebenezer,  purchasing  a 
house  in  White  Oak  Shade  ridge  between  the 
Hanford  and  Reed  lands.  The  births  of  their 
two  daughters  are  recorded  in  the  earliest  par¬ 
ish  records. 

Lydia  and  Joseph  lived  in  White  Oak  Shade 
for  only  nine  years,  and  then  apparently  re¬ 
moved  to  Salem,  N.  Y.,  with  several  of  Lydias 
sisters  and  brothers.  Their  son,  Ebenezer  eitlrei 
did  not  accompany  them  or  else  returned  to 
New  Canaan,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  he 
married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Ex¬ 
perience  St.  John  in  1749,  and  bought  land 
from  his  father-in-law  in  White  Oak  Shade. 
Why  he  decided  to  take  up  land  in  Silvermine 
is  unknown,  but  among  the  transactions  with 
the  St.  Johns,  he  made  the  before-noted  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  corners  in  1769.  Then  in  1772,  he 


bought  six  acres  and  a  dwelling  across  Silver 
Mine  Road  from  the  corners,  and  that  was  the 
Crofoot  homestead  until  Ebenezer’s  son  Joseph 
built  the  corner  house  in  1796. 

The  year  1776  was  memorable  for  anyone 
then  living,  and  Joseph  Crofoot  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  A  young  man  of  25  in  that  year,  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  cousin,  Esther  St.  John,  and  a  few 
months  later  marched  off  with  other  able- 
bodied  men  from  this  section  to  help  defend 
the  Westclrester-Connecticut  boundary  after 
Washington’s  defeat  at  White  Plains. 

As  was  usual  for  the  time,  his  enlistment  was 
of  only  one  month’s  duration,  and  he  was  home 
again  in  November  of  ’76.  His  son,  Ebenezer, 
was  born  the  following  year,  and  twice  more 
before  the  war  was  over,  Joseph  served  short 
enlistments  with  the  militia.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  customary  practice  for  men  who 
farmed  their  land  and  were  not  members  of 
the  state  troops  or  the  Continental  Line. 

All  during  the  1780s  and  90s,  Joseph  bought 
land  in  upper  Silver  Mine,  eventually  owning 
great  portions  of  the  old  St.  John  holdings.  And 
in  1787  he  bought  from  his  father  one  acre  on 
the  corner  for  13  pounds,  one  may  suppose 
with  the  idea  of  building  his  future  homestead 
there.  Perhaps,  since  he  waited  nine  years  to 
build,  he  wanted  to  see  how  conditions  in  the 
frail  new  republic  would  develop  before  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  building  the  kind  of  house 
he  had  in  mind. 

Whether  or  not  the  Crofoot  household  was 
typical  of  the  time,  a  glance  at  it  in  1793,  for 
example,  rather  startles  our  modern  concept  of 
a  family  group.  In  that  year,  living  in  the  home¬ 
stead  in  Silver  Mine  were  the  widow  Lydia 
Canfield  Crofoot,  returned  from  Salem,  her  son 
Ebenezer,  his  second  wife  and  daughter  Polly, 
Lydia’s  grandson,  Joseph,  with  his  wife  Esther, 
and  their  son,  Ebenezer,  jr.,  perhaps  even  then 
courting  Sally  Gregory,  whom  he  married  two 
years  later.  Those  members  of  four  generations 
were  almost  certainly  there;  how  many  as¬ 
sorted  widowed  aunts,  unmarried  daughters,  or 
indentured  servants  were  undoubtedly  also  in 
residence,  staggers  the  imagination. 

Lydia  died  the  following  year  at  the  great 
age  of  89  and  Ebenezer,  sr.,  seems  to  have  re- 
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moved  to  his  lands  in  Wilton.  The  word 
“seems”  is  used  advisedly,  since  a  few  days 
later  a  deed  was  recorded  for  land  at  Hoyt’s 
Plains  from  Ebenezer  Crofoot  of  Wilton  to 
Ebenezer  Crofoot  of  New  Canaan,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Ebenezer  Crofoot,  jr.,  another  com¬ 
plete  staggerer,  which  this  writer  will  leave  to 
a  more  competent  detective  for  solution. 

In  1796,  then,  Joseph  decided  to  build  his 
house  and,  after  it  was  finished,  he  sold  the  old 
homestead  to  young  Ebenezer,  who  with  Sally 
and  their  baby  daughter  continued  to  live 
there,  while  Joseph  and  Esther  moved  into 
their  “mansion  house.” 

And  mansion  house  it  was.  Built  in  a  style 
many  years  ahead  of  its  time,  it  boasted  eight 
and  a  half  foot  ceilings,  an  enormous  upstairs 
hall  from  which  four  chambers  opened,  and 
ample  tall  windows,  each  with  24  panes  of 
glass.  Facing  south,  toward  Silver  Mine  Road, 
it  had  great  trees  on  either  side  of  the  front 
stoop,  a  notable  fanlight  over  the  door  and  a 
dignity  and  graciousness  that  are  timeless. 

Downstairs  were  four  rooms,  one  a  large 
kitchen-living  room,  where  the  original  cranes, 
etc.,  still  ornament  the  fireplace  and  a  huge 
built-in  cupboard  held  the  glass  and  china. 
Across  the  hall  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
great  brick  chimney  was  the  parlor  with  its 
carved  white  mantel  brought  from  England, 
and  behind  the  parlor  was  a  small  bedroom, 
undoubtedly  the  “horning”  room.  Across  the 
back,  overlooking  the  orchard,  was  another 
large  room.  It  was  a  comfortable  house,  and  at 
the  same  time,  impressive. 

Joseph  and  his  wife  lived  in  their  fine  new 
home  for  only  10  years,  for  they  sold  it  to  their 
son  Ebenezer  in  1806,  for  the  modest  sum  of 
$5,  and  removed  to  a  house  farther  up  Valley 
Road,  “next  above  the  Corners.” 

Anyone  who  has  done  any  reading  in  New 
Canaan  history  will  recognize  the  name  of  this 
“Captain”  Ebenezer  Crofoot.  The  title  was 
used  interchangeably  with  “Squire”  and  con¬ 
noted  not  military  rank  but  standing  in  the 
community.  Ebenezer’s  story  is  well  known  but 
will  bear  some  repetition. 

There  are  conflicting  versions  of  his  amaz¬ 
ing  conversion  to  the  then  discriminated 


against  sect  of  Methodism.  The  writer  prefers 
the  one  which  seems  most  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  the  captain’s  character.  Thus— 
there  had  been  some  scattered  Methodist 
preaching  in  this  section  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  1808,  in  which  year  the  Methodists  in 
Silver  Mine  were  forbidden  by  a  District  meet¬ 
ing  to  use  the  schoolhouse  for  their  “ministry.” 

The  prejudice  of  the  day  against  the  sect 
was  such  that  few  people  “dared  brave  public 
opinion  so  far  as  to  unite  with  them.”  The  cap¬ 
tain,  a  man  of  great  personal  independence  and 
large  influence,  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
school  house  stood,  and  with  his  sense  of  fair 
play  thoroughly  outraged,  threatened  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Congregationalists  from  using  the 
building,  unless  the  Methodists  had  equal 
treatment.  The  District  promptly  backtracked, 
and  the  captain’s  interest  in  the  new  sect  was 
undoubtedly  aroused. 

Though  he  is  reported  to  have  cultivated 
previously  a  taste  for  society  and  “the  fashion¬ 
able  recreations  of  the  day,”  and  to  have  fitted 
a  large  upstairs  room  in  his  house  for  the 
amusement  of  his  numerous  friends,  the  facts 
are  plain.  The  captain  attended  a  Methodist 
meeting  and  was  promptly  and  dramatically 
converted. 

His  position  in  New  Canaan  was  such  that 
this  action  had  a  very  marked  effect  through¬ 
out  the  town,  and  many  people  who  had  hith¬ 
erto  scorned  the  whole  idea,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings.  A  “class”  was  set  up  in  Silver  Mine  with 
the  captain  at  its  head;  it  soon  outgrew  the 
schoolhouse  and  thereafter  met  in  the  Crofoot 
barn. 

Ebenezer’s  wife  Sarah  and  his  daughters  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  new  church,  and  the  Cro¬ 
foot  house  became  a  refuge  for  the  itinerant 
Methodist  ministers,  who  before  had  found 
most  people  very  inhospitable.  Only  one  jar¬ 
ring  note  is  struck  in  this  united  family  front. 
Mrs.  Joseph,  the  captain’s  mother,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  1810. 
One  wonders  how  she  happened  not  to  have 
belonged  to  it  before,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Sarah  Crofoot  died  in  1812,  and  according 
to  a  story  still  current  in  the  family,  on  her 


deathbed  gave  the  captain  two  choices  for  her 
successor.  She  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  a  young  widower  with 
eight  children  aged  4  to  16  would  of  necessity 
take  himself  a  second  wife.  The  Widow 
Thomas  was  one  of  Sarah’s  choices,  and  since 
she  was  also  a  staunch  Methodist,  after  Ebe- 
nezer  married  her  the  family  continued  to  lend 
both  spiritual  and  material  help  to  the  growing 
sect. 

A  force  in  the  community,  the  captain  served 
briefly  with  the  militia  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
in  1815  was  one  of  the  committee  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  on  which  the  Norwalk  Metho¬ 
dist  Meeting  House  had  been  erected.  Since 
it  was  1827  before  the  Methodist  Society  of 
New  Canaan  was  permitted  by  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  to  use  the  town  hall  “occasionally”  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  provided  they  made  good  any 
damage  done,  Norwalk  seems  to  have  had  the 
edge  on  New  Canaan  as  far  as  tolerance  was 
concerned. 

In  1817-18  the  captain  was  a  selectman  of  the 
town,  and  during  all  these  years  he  farmed  his 
very  large  land  holdings,  as  well  as  being  in 
partnership  with  his  stepson,  later  his  son-in- 
law,  in  a  general  store  located  near  his  home. 
Then  suddenly,  in  1828— drama  seems  to  be 
associated  with  him— he  and  his  wife  died  of 
the  typhus  fever  within  three  hours  of  each 
other,  occasioning  a  double  funeral  with  an 
unprecedented  number  of  mourners.  The 
Methodists  lost  a  pillar  of  their  church,  and  the 
community  an  excellent  citizen  who  should 
have  had  many  more  useful  years  before  him. 

Ebenezer’s  land  was  apportioned  among  his 
children,  and  his  only  son,  Minot,  then  20  years 
of  age,  inherited  the  mansion  house  and  the 
corner  acreage.  Within  a  week  of  his  father’s 
death  he  bought  from  his  grandparents,  Joseph 
the  builder  of  the  house  and  his  strong-minded 
wife,  their  homestead  and  30  acres  to  the  north 
of  the  Corners,  and  the  same  day  leased  it  back 
to  them  for  $1,  for  their  use  as  long  as  they 
lived.  Presumably  their  staying  powers  were 
underestimated,  for  Joseph  lived  another  three 
years  and  Esther  another  ten. 

Minot  was  a  farmer  and  a  plain  man,  but  a 
solid  and  respected  citizen.  He  served  on  the 


committee  which  purchased  the  site  for  the 
Methodist  Church  in  New  Canaan,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  his  father’s  work.  His  sisters,  all  older 
than  he,  married,  and  some  of  them  moved 
away,  so  that  two  existing  photographs  are  of 
particular  interest. 

One,  taken  in  1860,  shows  a  family  reunion, 
with  various  members  in  the  front  yard  and  in 
the  front  windows  of  the  house.  The  second 
picture,  taken  in  1868,  shows  the  eight  children 
of  Captain  Crofoot  with  their  respective  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  the  first  complete  family 
meeting  since  1828,  the  year  of  the  captain’s 
death. 

Minot,  his  second  wife,  Rhuamma  Louns- 
bury,  and  Minot’s  seven  sisters  and  their  hus¬ 
bands  appear  in  the  conventional  family  group. 
The  picture  shows  smoothly  dressed  hair  and 
hoopskirts  for  the  women,  luxuriant  beards  for 
the  men,  and  is  captioned  “Combined  ages 
1,024  years,  average  age  65  years  6  months.” 
None  of  the  younger  generation  appears, 
though  Minot  had  three  sons  and  his  sisters  had 
numerous  children  and  grandchildren. 

At  Minot’s  death  in  1885,  his  widow  received 
as  her  dower  the  corner  house  and  six  acres, 
with  the  house  meadow  and  the  orchard,  in 
addition  to  the  river  meadow  across  Valley 
Road.  Minot’s  second  son,  Ebenezer,  inherited 
the  land  north  and  west  of  the  house  including 
“the  lot  on  which  the  old  house  and  barn 
stands”  and  the  “Uncle  Miah  lot.”  The  other 
two  sons  received  other  land,  and  at  the  death 
of  their  mother,  three  years  later,  the  youngest 
son,  Seymour,  bought  the  interest  of  his  broth¬ 
ers  in  her  dower  and  thus  became  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  house. 

After  the  Crofoot  farm  passed  out  of  the 
family’s  possession  in  1910,  it  had  the  normal 
career  of  old  houses  in  town.  It  had  several 
owners,  among  them  George  Yuengling,  who 
did  most  of  the  modernization,  the  central  heat¬ 
ing  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  downstairs 
rooms.  Fortunately  the  various  owners  have 
changed  the  house  without  the  semblance  of 
change,  and  have  modernized  it  without  dam¬ 
aging  its  original  beauty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ireland  of  Westbury, 
Long  Island,  bought  the  house  in  1931.  Mr. 


Ireland  was  a  painter  and  illustrator,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  looking  at  houses  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  at  that  time  with  an  idea  of  moving  to 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Corner  house 
that  in  driving  by  it,  they  were  so  struck  with 
it  because  of  its  authenticity  for  the  period  in 
which  it  was  built,  that  they  inquired  if  it  were 
for  sale.  On  learning  that  it  might  possibly 
be  on  the  market,  they  arranged  to  see  the  in¬ 
side,  made  an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  house-hunting  was  over.  Since  Mr.  Ire¬ 
land’s  death  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Ireland  has 
continued  to  live  there,  with  their  son,  Michael, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

For  one  of  the  early  Crofoots  to  look  at  his 
home  now  would  give  him  no  great  shock.  The 
kitchen  wing,  added  early  in  the  last  century 
when  fireplace  cooking  went  out  and  stove 
cooking  came  in,  seems  a  logical  addition  to  the 
original  house.  The  garage  was  the  next  to 
come,  and  then  in  1931,  the  service  wing  and 
the  stables,  designed  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

Outside,  the  house  has  its  traditional  white 
paint  and  slatted  shutters,  with  a  picket  fence, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  1860  photograph.  When  the 


inside  was  redecorated  some  years  ago  and  the 
multiple  layers  of  paint  were  removed  from  the 
walls,  the  original  or  nearly  original  colors  ap¬ 
peared;  yellow  for  one  room,  green  for  another, 
and  in  one  room  a  Hitchcock  stencil  on  the 
wall.  The  present  interior  colors,  while  not  the 
same,  are  in  the  darker  shades,  as  were  the 
early  ones. 

The  old  well  with  its  high  sweep  is  still  in 
the  side  yard,  even  if  Norwalk  water  is  now 
used,  and  if  the  brook  has  become  a  swimming 
pool,  it  is  a  pool  that  fits  naturally  into  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  land.  The  orchard  survives  on  the 
Valley  Road  side,  and  the  present  15  acres 
which  go  with  the  house  include  what  used  to 
be  called  the  “north  wood  lot,  south  wood  lot 
and  the  rocky  pasture.” 

The  old  barn  across  the  road  (of  Methodist 
meeting  fame)  was  torn  down  early  in  the 
1900s,  but  what  it  stood  for  still  survives  in  the 
life  of  the  town.  Though  the  Crofoot  family 
no  longer  plays  a  large  part  in  town  affairs,  the 
house  remains,  a  New  Canaan  landmark,  called 
by  its  owners  “Crofoot  Farm.” 


THE  KELLOGG-HYATT-POLK  HOUSE 

William  R.  Tyler,  Author  Leonard  J.  Rorbins,  Artist 


[March  9, 1950] 


Driving  south  on  Silver  Mine  Road,  just  past 
Sid  Guthrie’s  store,  one  may  see  on  the  right 
a  modest  house,  built  low  to  the  ground  and 
close  to  the  road.  It  is  pink  in  color.  It  is  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Silver  Mine  and  Buttery 
Roads,  and  only  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
site  of  the  old  knob  mill  of  Henry  Guthrie,  now 
the  Silvermine  Tavern. 

The  simple  lines  so  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  colonial  houses  are  not  evident  at  first 
glance  because  the  several  additions  have 


changed  the  outward  appearance  of  the  house. 
If,  however,  one  imagines  the  older  portion, 
which  is  the  forward  portion  under  the  peaked 
roof,  as  standing  alone,  there  will  be  seen  a 
suggestion  of  the  more  primitive  dwelling  so 
common  to  the  early  settlements. 

Fred  Buttery,  who  operates  the  ancient  saw¬ 
mill  on  the  Silver  Mine  River  and  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  the  Silver  Mine  area  is 
great  and  highly  respected,  tells  us  that  the 
land  on  which  the  old  house  stands  was  ac- 


The  Kellogg-Hyatt-Polk  House 


quired  in  1709  by  Jacob  St.  John.  It  is  believed 
that  it  came  into  his  possession  either  as  a  part 
of  his  right  to  common  lands  or  by  inheritance. 

Jacob  was  a  member  of  a  noted  pioneer  fam¬ 
ily,  his  great-grandfather  being  Matthias  Sen- 
sion  (St.  John),  who  came  from  England  in 
1631.  Matthias  was  associated  with  Roger  Lud¬ 
low  and  we  quote  from  Charles  M.  Sellecks 
“Norwalk,”  comment  on  their  migration  to 
Connecticut: 

“Roger  Ludlow,  the  Norwalk  purchaser  and 
Matthias  St.  John,  the  Norwalk  pioneer,  with  other 
persons  of  figure,  appear  to  have  been  foundeis 
of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Ludlow,  dissatisfied  with  the 
elevation  in  1636  of  John  Haynes  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Massachusetts,  determined  to  quit  the 
colony  and  emigrate  to  Connecticut.  With  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  Dorchester  neighbors,  including  possibly 
Matthias  St.  John,  Sr.,  the  party,  nearly  one-half 
the  population  of  Dorchester  and  a  large  propoition 


of  its  intelligence  and  wealth,  made  its  way  to 
Windsor,  Conn.  Ludlow  came  afterward  to  Fair- 
field  and  St.  John  to  Norwalk.” 

Norwalk  was  founded  in  1650  or  1651,  and 
Matthias  St.  John  s  estate  was  tabulated  there 
in  1655.  His  descendants  went  to  many  parts 
of  the  country,  but  a  great  number  of  them 
came  to  the  Silver  Mine  Valley  and  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  its  growth  and  progress.  Jacob 
St.  John,  himself,  owned  considerable  land 
along  and  near  the  Silver  Mine  River  and  was 
a  “fence  viewer”  and  surveyor  of  highways.  It 
was  he  who  about  1741  built  the  second  saw¬ 
mill  on  the  Ruttery  mill  site,  a  quarter  interest 
in  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1777. 

Whether  Jacob  St.  John  or  John  Kellogg,  to 
whom  the  land  was  sold,  built  the  original 
dwelling  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  believed  that 


John  Kellogg,  whose  family  owned  the  house 
until  1761,  was  the  builder.  John  Kellogg,  as 
well,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Norwalk. 

His  grandfather,  Daniel  Kellogg,  was  one  of 
three  brothers  who  came  from  Great  Leighs, 
Essex  County,  35  miles  northwest  of  London, 
England,  exact  date  unknown,  and  established 
the  Kellogg  family  in  New  England.  He  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Daniel  of  Norwalk  and  his  home 
lot  of  four  acres  is  described  in  the  first  book 
of  land  records  in  Norwalk. 

Hopkins  in  his  “Kelloggs  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New”  speaks  of  him  as  “the  largest  man 
of  the  pioneers,  more  than  seven  feet  in  height 
and  of  proportionate  dimensions  otherwise.  .  .  . 
On  one  occasion  he  was  visiting  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  found  that  two  Indians,  who  were 
callers  at  the  same  time,  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  English  proprieties  as  to  have  engaged  in 
an  angry  and  violent  wrangle  within  the  white 
man’s  abode.  Mr.  Kellogg  stepped  forward  and 
in  a  very  businesslike  manner,  rubbed  the 
heads  of  the  red  natives  vigorously  together 
and  taught  them  a  lesson. 

Daniel  was  a  selectman  of  Norwalk  in  1670 
and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  sev¬ 
eral  times  between  1670  and  1683.  In  1672, 
when  a  distribution  of  the  common  lands  of  the 
town  was  made,  he  drew  his  share  as  an  in¬ 
habitant  and  the  father  of  six  children.  He  thus 
became  a  large  landed  proprietor.  His  death 
occurred  in  1688,  and  the  provisions  made  for 
the  distribution  of  his  estate  among  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  of  interest: 

“The  eldest  son  Daniel  to  have  a  double  portion 
of  the  ‘hole  estate  to  be  taken  out  of  the  housings 
and  lands,’  the  other  sons  to  have  twice  as  much 
as  the  daughters.  The  administrators  are  ordered 
to  husband  and  take  all  prudent  care  of  the  estate 
and  children;  married  children  to  be  paid  within 
one  year:  sons  to  be  paid  when  twenty-one;  un¬ 
married  daughters  when  eighteen  or  when  mar¬ 
ried.” 

Deacon  John  Kellogg,  grandson  of  the  first 
settler,  and  the  one  whom  we  credit  as  the 
builder  of  the  house  about  which  we  write,  was 


born  in  1701.  Hopkin’s  genealogy  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  comments  on  him  only  briefly.  He  died  in 
1740  and  his  wife  and  her  second  husband  con¬ 
veyed  to  “their  loving  children  their  right  of 
dower  in  the  land  of  her  late  husband,  John 
Kellogg,  4  Jan.  1760.” 

The  early  land  records  show  a  change  in  the 
ownership  of  property  in  the  Silver  Mine  area 
from  the  heirs  of  John  Kellogg  to  Jacob  St. 
John  in  1761.  The  property,  described  in  part 
as  bounded  on  south  and  east  “by  highway,”  is 
firmly  believed  to  be  that  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Silver  Mine  and  Buttery  Roads  rather 
than  on  the  similar  corner  at  Crofoot  Corners, 
roughly  one  mile  to  the  north. 

The  question  establishing  one  or  the  other 
of  these  corners  on  Silver  Mine  Road  as  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  “heirs  of  John  Kellogg”  land 
record  is  one  which  has  come  up  for  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  in  the  past.  The  fact  that  John 
Kellogg  in  October,  1738,  as  shown  in  the 
“Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,”  (Vol.  VIII, 
page  217),  petitioned  the  general  assembly  for 
permission  to  leave  the  recently  established 
Canaan  Parish  and  rejoin  Norwalk  is  strong  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Kellogg  dwelling  was  on  the 
more  southerly  corner  which  was  on  the  Nor- 
walk-Canaan  boundary  line.  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that  he  would  have  made  his  peti¬ 
tion  for  removal,  or  that  the  assembly  would 
have  granted  it,  had  he  lived  at  Crofoot  Cor¬ 
ners,  a  good  mile  to  the  north  of  the  boundary 
line. 

Further  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  act  of 
the  assembly  in  May  1731  (“Colonial  Records 
of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VII,  page  334),  granting 
parish  privileges  to  Canaan  Parish.  The  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  new  parish  is  described  as: 
“By  the  southwest  corner  of  Wilton  Parish, 
from  thence  running  to  a  highway  that  runs  on 
the  south  side  of  John  Kellogg’s  new  dwelling 
house . ”  This  too,  points  strongly  to  Kel¬ 

logg’s  dwelling  as  being  on  the  Norwalk-Ca- 
naan  Parish  line  rather  than  at  Crofoot  Cor¬ 
ners. 

Life  in  the  Silver  Mine  Valley  at  the  time 
the  Kellogg  dwelling  was  established  was 
almost  wholly  agricultural.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  from  Hon.  John  Treadwell’s  (Gov.  of 
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Conn.,  1809-1811)  “Memorial  History  of  Hart¬ 
ford”  are  descriptive  of  those  early  days: 

“Labor  in  the  field  was  almost  the  only  employ¬ 
ment.  Industry  and  economy  have  characterized 
the  inhabitants;  labor  has  been  held  in  reputation; 
none  however  elevated  by  office  or  profession  have 
considered  themselves  above  it.  .  .  .  While  the 
men  have  been  thus  employed  in  the  field  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  materials  for  food  and  clothing,  the  women 
have  been  no  less  industrious  in  the  domestic  circle, 
in  rearing  the  tender  branches  of  the  family,  and 
in  dressing  the  food  for  the  table. 

“Our  ancestors,  here,  of  both  sexes,  have  till  of 
late,  clad  themselves  in  simple  apparel  suited  to 
their  moderate  circumstances  and  agricultural 
state.  .  .  .  The  same  simplicity  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  their  diet,  their  houses  and  their  furniture. 
Equipage  they  had  none;  pleasure  carriages  and 
sleighs  were  unknown.  In  attending  the  public 
worship  or  in  short  excursions,  a  man  usually  rode 
with  a  woman  behind  him,  mounted  on  a  pillion; 
and  even  to  this  day  this  practice  is  not  wholly 
laid  aside.” 

Following  the  death  of  John  Kellogg,  his 
heirs;  as  previously  indicated,  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  Jacob  St.  John  in  1761,  and  he  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Nathaniel  Lockwood  in  1773.  Lock- 
wood  sold  to  Nehemiah  St.  John  in  1781  and 
thereafter  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
members  of  the  St.  John  family  until  1832.  Ste¬ 
phen  Gregory  became  the  owner  in  1834  and 
through  probate  his  widow  Cynthia  Hyatt 
(Gregory)  took  it  over,  disposing  of  it  in  1876 
to  Hyatt  Gregory. 

In  the  century  preceding  this  last  transac¬ 
tion,  great  changes  had  come  to  the  Silver  Mine 
Valley.  There  were  more  people,  the  houses 
were  not  so  scattered,  more  land  had  been 
cleared,  more  roads  built.  In  1800  there  were 
two  mills  on  the  river;  by  Hyatt  Gregory  s  time 
many  more  had  been  established:  Edson  St. 
John  counted  eleven  in  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  Norwalk  Hour  (March,  1939)  covering 
this  period. 

With  this  development,  the  community  grew 
and  there  were  stores  along  the  Silver  Mine 
Road.  One  of  these  was  Hyatt  Gregory’s,  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Kellogg 
house  on  the  corner  of  Buttery  Road.  It  was  a 


small  general  store,  selling  meat,  tobacco,  cider 
and  root  beer.  He  was  particularly  known  for 
his  root  beer,  and  some  of  the  older  residents  of 
Silver  Mine  can  remember  him  and  the  cross 
handled  basket  he  used  to  carry.  He  gathered 
his  roots  across  the  river,  brewed  them  at  home, 
and  from  the  extract  made  the  root  beer  which 
he  put  in  old-fashioned  stone  bottles  for  sale. 

He  carried  a  supply  of  peanuts  which  he 
roasted  in  a  roasting  machine  cranked  by  hand 
and  sold  on  Sunday.  This  fare  appealed  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  teen-agers  in  the  neighborhood 
who  gathered  regularly  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  at  the  corner  store. 

Hyatt  Gregory  in  his  later  years  acquired 
one  of  the  early  Cadillacs.  It  was  of  the  two 
cylinder  variety,  engine  under  the  seat,  crank 
on  the  side.  It  had,  as  he  said:  “three  speeds, 
two  in  front  and  one  behind.”  He  boasted  a 
long  gray  beard  and  was  an  impressive  figure 
as  he  drove  along  in  his  open  car,  the  breeze 
parting  his  flowing  beard  neatly  in  the  middle. 
When  the  car  was  quite  old,  a  Cadillac  repre¬ 
sentative  who  saw  him  driving,  approached 
him  later  and  offered  him  a  new  car  for  his  old 
one,  if  he  would  ride  in  a  parade  in  New  York 
for  them.  “No  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “I  know  this 
car  and  I’m  not  going  to  take  any  chances  on 
one  of  your  new  ones.” 

Following  Hyatt  Gregory’s  death  about 
1916,  the  house  went  by  probate  to  Ellen  W. 
Gregory,  his  widow,  who  sold  it  to  Agnes  Fos¬ 
ter  Wright  (Mrs.  Richardson  Wright)  in  1923. 
Since  then  the  property  has  changed  hands 
four  times,  Robert  L.  Polk  taking  possession 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  older  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house  is  its  modest  dimensions,  the 
inside  measurements  being  roughly  14  feet  by 
25  feet.  While  the  chimney  is  in  its  accustomed 
central  location,  the  old  fireplace,  so  essential 
to  the  early  houses,  is  not  in  evidence.  Portions 
of  it  were  apparently  taken  out,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  covered  with  either  boards  or  plaster. 
There  are  fine  wide  boards  of  pine  on  the  first 
floor.  On  the  second  story  are  more  wide 
boards,  both  on  the  floor  and  on  the  walls. 
These,  together  with  an  occasional  hand  hewn 
beam  in  evidence,  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to 


the  place  and  account  for  some  of  its  charm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Polk,  the  gracious 
owners,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  the  interior 
of  their  home.  The  old  heating  stove  which 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  front  room  has 
been  moved  away,  a  partition  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  house  has  been  taken  down  making 
possible  a  living  room  of  pleasing  proportions 
which  runs  the  width  of  the  present  house. 


The  gray  paint  which  previously  covered  the 
old  pine  floor  has  been  removed,  and  the 
boards  have  been  carefully  treated  to  restore 
their  original  appearance.  Cupboards  with 
hardware  of  colonial  design  have  been  taste¬ 
fully  added  and  colorful  curtains  and  appro¬ 
priate  furnishings  lend  an  air  which  is  both 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  retains  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  early  pioneer  days. 


THE  ELISHA  SEELY-SCHOLL  HOUSE 


Vera  C.  Halstead,  Author 


Kendrick  Ruker,  Artist 


[March  16,  1950] 


Newcomers  to  New  Canaan  today  have  to  get 
their  bearings  by  learning  the  whereabouts  of 
the  various  ridges— Smith,  Oenoke,  Marvin, 
Brushy,  Marshall  and  Ponus— yet  when  they 
drive  out  South  Avenue  from  New  Canaan 
center  they  are  not  aware  they  are  approaching 
Flatt  Ridge.  Thus  it  was  known  to  the  earliest 


Stamford  settlers  who  held  it  first  as  "  common 
land”  and  then  granted  it  to  their  sons  and  sons’ 
sons  for  homesteads. 

Stamford  was  settled  in  1640,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  around  1700  that  any  of  the  land  as  far 
north  as  the  present  New  Canaan  was  parcel¬ 
led  out.  The  Indians  had  made  a  few  paths  in 


going  to  their  hunting  grounds,  mostly  norther¬ 
ly  and  southerly,  and  following  these,  the  set¬ 
tlers  gradually  widened  them  until  they  were 
spoken  of  as  cart  paths  and  then  highways,  the 
name  used  to  designate  a  poor  narrow  road  we 
would  scarcely  think  of  as  a  highway  today. 

Ponus  or  “Ponasus  Path”  was  probably  the 
oldest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Noroton  River, 
but  another  road  came  up  from  the  Shiloh,  or 
New  Hope,  or  what  we  know  as  the  Glenbrook 
section  of  Stamford  on  the  east  side  of  the  Noro¬ 
ton  River,  called  the  “Ridgefield  Road”  (now 
Weed  Street). 

Still  another  “highway”  left  the  old  Post  Road 
just  east  of  where  it  crosses  the  Noroton  River, 
close  to  the  Sound.  This  led  up  over  Hollow 
Tree  Ridge  which  to  this  day  gives  its  name  to 
the  long  road  which  when  it  passes  Talmadge 
Hill  Chapel  into  New  Canaan  becomes  Lap- 
ham  Road.  In  early  days  this  was  called  “the 
Path  which  goeth  to  meet  the  Perambulation 
Line.”  Those  were  the  roads  the  settlers  on  the 
Stamford  side  used  in  going  to  “meeting,” 
while  on  the  Norwalk  side  several  led  to  the 
old  church  and  village  at  Norwalk. 

By  the  early  1700’s  at  the  southern  end  of 
our  present  New  Canaan,  even  before  it  was 
called  “Canaan  Parish,”  was  a  cross  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Old  Stamford  Road  up  the  hill  we  call 
Talmadge  Hill,  making  a  turn  north  then  bend¬ 
ing  east  just  north  of  where  that  model  high¬ 
way,  the  Merritt  Parkway  now  speeds  its  traf¬ 
fic  in  such  contrast.  This  cross  road  continued 
across  that  imaginary  boundary,  the  Perambu¬ 
lation  Line,  to  the  Norwalk  side  until  it  linked 
up  with  the  White  Oak  Shade  road. 

It  is  on  this  road,  just  south  of  the  Merritt 
Parkway  on  the  Darien  exit  section,  which  is 
part  of  the  old  road,  that  a  charming  old  farm 
house  now  owned  by  Robert  Scholl  stands, 
nearly  opposite  the  Roberts  Homestead.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  certain  just  how  old  it  is.  We 
trace  the  land  from  the  record  that  follows : 

David  Waterbury  was  granted  land  in  this 
section  in  1698-9  with  more  land  granted  to 
him  in  1702  which  bordered  Stony  Brook,  Jon¬ 
as  Seely’s,  and  the  “common  land”  on  the  west. 
Also  in  1710  J.  Bell’s  estate  is  described  as 


bordering  Stony  Brook  on  the  west.  It  was  one 
acre  of  this  which  Eliphalet  Seely  was  to  ac¬ 
quire  July  22,  1726. 

Stephen  Holmes  had  received  the  allotment 
of  32  acres  next  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook 
in  1699,  extending  over  to  the  “cart  path”  on 
the  west  (Lapham  Road)  with  Jonas  Seely  s 
land  on  his  north.  At  this  time  the  section  of 
the  cross  road  from  Old  Stamford  Road  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  where  it  joins  Mansfield,  seems 
not  to  have  existed,  because  in  those  earliest 
deeds  the  south  boundary  is  designated  as 
“marked  trees.” 

A  highway  (the  continuation  of  Mansfield) 
did,  at  least  by  1735,  make  its  way  across  to 
and  over  what  we  know  as  Gerdes  Road  to 
White  Oak  Shade.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
there  was  no  South  Avenue.  The  first  mention 
of  that  road  at  the  south  end  was  perhaps  in 
1784  as  a  driftway  having  been  used  by  Eli¬ 
phalet  Seely  in  reaching  his  land  from  the  cross 
road,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Parish. 

Jonas  Seely,  who  was  this  Eliphalet  s  grand¬ 
father,  had  before  1700  an  allotment  of  50 
acres  including  the  section  where  the  Lapham 
estate  is  now.  He  died  in  1704-5  and  it  was 
held  until  1716  when  it  was  alloted  among  his 
sons,  Ebenezer,  Nathaniel  and  Eliphalet  who 
was  still  under  20  years.  They  all  settled  upon 
it. 

Much  could  be  written  about  them,  but  it 
was  Eliphalet,  the  youngest,  who  acquired  all 
the  southern  section  in  1723.  He  married  Sarah 
Holly  in  1724.  It  was  on  July  22,  1726,  that  the 
Stamford  committee,  rectifying  the  land  grants, 
added  this  particular  one  acre  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Stony  Brook. 

When  we  get  down  to  Eliphalet,  the  story 
begins  to  seem  real,  for  he  and  his  wife  Sarah 
were  among  the  11  from  the  Stamford  side  who 
constituted  that  first  membership  in  Canaan 
Parish,  in  1733.  They  had  grown  tired  of  the 
long  trip  to  Stamford  for  “meeting  every  Sun¬ 
day,  and  of  paying  the  tax  there,  and  felt  there 
were  now  enough  with  their  relatives  and 
friends  on  the  various  ridges  to  form  their  own 
“Society.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Train  Band,  had  at 
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least  two  slaves,  Flora,  at  the  homestead,  and 
a  man  on  his  farm  in  Pound  Ridge.  Like  the 
others  of  his  time,  he  acquired  large  holdings 
of  land  around  about  his  homestead.  He  lived 
to  be  83  years  old  and  descendants  of  his  arc 
active  citizens  in  our  town  today. 

When  Rev.  Drummond  was  putting  in  his 
probation  time  before  being  called  as  minister 
of  the  Parish,  he  wrote  in  his  “Diary”  of  dining 
with  ‘Lieut  Eliphalet  Seely  and  his  wife  Sarah 
on  February  19,  1772.  Flora,  the  Negro  servant, 
was  present  who  was  with  Eliphalet  at  his 
death  in  1784  but  not  his  grandson  Jonas,  son 
of  his  son,  Eliphalet,  who  lived  with  him  from 
1757  when  he  was  five  years  old  until  1773 
when  he  was  21. 

The  Rev.  Drummond  called  on  his  son,  Eli¬ 
phalet,  the  same  day  and  again  on  April  18, 
after  he  had  accepted  the  call  to  the  ministry, 
he  visited  them  again.  Later  he  keeps  a  more 
careful  record  of  his  visits  to  his  parishioners 
in  his  “Journal”  so-called,  and  on  January  25 
he  notes  that  the  single  call  of  the  day  was  up¬ 
on  “Lieut”  Seely  when  ordinarily  he  would  try 
to  see  a  number. 

The  Rev.  Drummond  had  previously,  on 
January  4,  visited  Jonas’  father,  Eliphalet,  Jr., 
and  his  family  when  all  of  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  11  in  number,  had  been  present  including 
Elisha,  then  not  quite  ten  years  old.  Before  an¬ 
other  year  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  and  his  wife 
Hannah  were  to  go  and  live  a  little  further 
along  the  cross  road  toward  White  Oak  Shade 
at  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  Gerdes  Road 
near  where  Conrad  Moller  lived  for  many 
years.  This  piece  his  grandfather,  the  first  Eli¬ 
phalet,  had  acquired  from  his  brother  Nathan¬ 
iel  when  he  bought  one  half  of  his  nine  acres  in 
1734.  His  father  inherited  it  at  his  death  in 
1784  and  in  1798  deeded  the  “three  acres  and 
dwelling  house  where  he  now  lives”  to  him. 

Although  the  Seely  family  was  evidently 
very  well  to  do,  these  people  had  been  living 
through  turbulent  times.  The  Rev.  Drummond 
had  been  dismissed  because  of  his  Tory  lean¬ 
ings  and  families  too  were  sadly  split  in  their 
loyalties.  Not  only  war,  but  so  much  illness  had 
to  be  endured.  Two  of  Elisha’s  sisters  died  of 


consumption,  as  did  so  many  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends  from  the  same  dread  scourge.  He 
had  been  young  during  the  war  and  we  find  no 
record  of  any  service  although  his  elder  broth¬ 
er  Joseph  was  “Capt.”  and  we  have  his  regi¬ 
mental  orders  when  “Lieut.  Col.”  in  1802. 

Joseph  died  unexpectedly  at  61  years  in  1812, 
possessed  of  a  considerable  estate.  He  had 
worn  silver  sleeve  buttons  and  knee  buckles 
on  his  white  breeches  with  nankeen  vest  and 
carried  a  silver  headed  sword  when  he  wore  his 
epaulettes  and  at  other  times  a  walking  cane. 
He  had  a  “wagon  coach  and  harness”  and  a 
“pleasure  sleigh.”  His  establishment  of  over 
50  acres  was  quite  complete,  with  barn,  car¬ 
riage  house,  shoemaker’s  shop,  cows,  pigs,  oxen 
and  sheep  and  a  three  acre  orchard  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road. 

Like  Joseph,  Elisha’s  father  must  have  seen 
to  it  that  he  had  a  place  to  live  in  when  he  was 
married.  No  doubt  it  was  then  our  old  farm 
house  was  built.  The  date  or  name  of  his  wife, 
unless  the  uncertain  clue  of  Brown  proves  to 
be  correct,  is  not  known.  It  was  not  on  the 
records  of  the  old  Canaan  Parish  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  True,  an  Episcopal  Church  had 
been  organized  in  1791  and  his  Seely  cousins 
on  Ponus  Ridge  were  faithful  members. 

One  thing  is  clear.  In  April,  1809,  Elisha 
Seely’s  home  on  its  one  acre  of  ground  was 
here  by  Stony  Brook,  surrounded  by  his  fath¬ 
er’s  land.  He  needed  money  and  put  a  mort¬ 
gage  upon  it  for  $69.72  obtained  from  Jesse 
Selleck  (son  of  Sands). 

The  next  February  8  (1810)  his  father  wrote 
his  will,  which  was  probated  only  three  months 
later,  and  an  inventory  taken  which  mentions 
land  adjoining  Elisha’s  acre.  When  the  distri¬ 
bution  was  made  he  was  given,  among  other 
land,  the  nine  acres  to  the  north  and  west  ad¬ 
joining  his,  his  part  of  his  father’s  homestead. 
(Ford  estate  today).  His  brother  Ebenezer  re¬ 
ceived  land  to  the  south.  In  1812,  in  February 
before  his  brother  Joseph’s  death,  he  sold  his 
property  to  Cary  Weed. 

What  happened  to  Elisha  from  then  on  we 
do  not  know.  Were  Stephen  and  Morris,  who 
remained  to  die  in  New  Canaan  as  old  men, 
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his  sons  or  of  the  Elisha,  son  of  Wynx?  Did 
Elisha  get  the  fever  of  that  time  to  find  new 
fields  of  adventure  in  the  west— Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  or  Wisconsin?  We  have  no  clue. 

In  1822  Selleck  Reed  of  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
owned  the  farm  and  sold  it  to  Joseph  Everett. 
It  changed  hands  repeatedly  through  three  or 
four  owners  until  July,  1824,  when  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Justus  B.  Mead.  He  too  had  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties,  but  held  onto  the  farm  until 
his  death.  In  1882  his  widow  sold  it  to  Martha 
A.  (Bates)  Whitney,  reserving  three  rooms  on 
the  north  side  for  herself  as  long  as  she  should 
live. 

Now  we  can  know  more  about  the  people 
and  their  lives  and  feelings  in  the  old  house, 
for  Martha  Whitney  was  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Whitney,  who  only  recently  died  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  and  who  keenly  recalled  much  about  the 
place.  The  old  house  had  been  built  about  a 
central  chimney,  of  one  and  a  half  stories  with 
four  rooms  upstairs  and  six  down— three  on  a 
corner. 

A  shoemaker’s  house  of  same  dimensions 
and  plan,  as  stood  by  nearly  every  farmhouse, 
was  close  to  the  road  just  north  of  the  house. 
Here  Justus  Mead  had  employed  others  of  the 
neighborhood,  men,  women  and  boys.  When 
the  hand  sewing  was  completed,  working  on 
a  cobbler’s  bench,  the  shoes  were  carried  back 
to  the  factories  in  New  Canaan  and  more  pre¬ 
pared  parts  obtained.  Several  dollars  a  week 
could  be  earned— a  large  sum,  as  $1  a  week  was 
the  highest  weekly  wage.  For  hour  work, 
journeymen  were  paid  in  “trade”  or  store  goods. 
One  of  these  little  houses  had  also  stood  on 
Joseph  Seely’s  land  before  1812. 

The  old  barn  stood  close  to  the  road  just  to 
the  south  of  the  house.  This  Thomas  proceeded 
to  pull  down  and  built  an  entirely  new  barn 
and  carriage  house  back  from  the  street.  A  few 
years  later  he  got  the  neighbors  to  help  him 
and  moved  the  shoemaker’s  house  back,  turn¬ 
ing  it  halfway  around  to  be  used  as  a  cow 
stable.  The  door  had  been  on  the  south  side. 

When  he  was  first  married  the  three  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mead  served  very 
well,  but  soon  came  the  urge  for  major  changes. 


He  took  out  the  central  chimney  and  built  an 
addition  on  the  north  side  with  what  had  been 
a  milk  house  belonging  to  the  Gerdes.  He 
added  on  to  the  cow  stable,  changing  it  into 
a  small  cottage.  The  south  side  of  the  house 
he  rebuilt  for  his  mother  who  was  becoming 
blind.  Here  they  lived  until  1927. 

One  of  his  most  vivid  memories  was  of  the 
blizzard  of  1888,  especially  as  his  father  died 
as  the  results  of  exposure.  That  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  March  started  with  rain  turning  to  hail. 
He  had  wanted  to  go  calling  and  got  the  mare 
and  the  buggy  out  with  difficulty.  Even  the 
horse  seemed  to  question  him.  It  was  too  much 
to  ask.  He  put  them  back  and  gave  up.  By  10 
or  11  Monday  morning  there  were  banks  of 
snow  and  it  was  blowing  and  drifting  terribly. 
It  snowed  all  day. 

Dr.  Clark  had  a  big  place  down  Middlesex 
Road  a  ways  and  the  family  expected  his  fath¬ 
er  to  care  for  the  cattle,  etc.  After  he  had  gotten 
started  Monday  morning,  Thomas  began  to 
worry,  feeling  the  storm  was  really  pretty  bad, 
and  followed  him.  Only  the  fact  that  the  wind 
was  at  his  back  made  it  possible. 

He  reached  there  only  to  find  his  father  had 
started  back  and,  when  he  himself  turned  back, 
he  realized  how  truly  serious  the  storm  was. 
He  came  to  a  15  foot  bank  and  stopped  behind 
a  very  large  elm  tree  trunk  to  get  his  breath. 
Fitch,  the  boss  carpenter,  lived  there  and  he 
decided  to  ask  if  he  could  borrow  a  horse  to 
ride  back.  At  his  knock  on  the  door  he  was 
welcomed  in  out  of  the  storm,  kept  for  dinner 
and  over  night,  for  they  agreed  even  a  horse, 
if  he  got  into  one  of  the  snow  banks,  couldn’t 
get  out. 

He  started  back  the  next  morning  about  8 
with  the  sun  shining  and  the  wind  blowing  so 
that  it  wasn’t  until  noon  that  he  reached  home, 
having  covered  perhaps  a  mile.  His  father  was 
home,  having  reached  there  the  previous  day 
in  an  exhausted  condition  from  which  he  did 
not  recover. 

It  was  in  1898,  while  the  Whitneys  were  still 
living  here,  that  the  Darien  Water  Company 
owned  the  land  to  the  south  and  considered 
making  a  reservoir.  This  bears  out  other  stories 
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indicating  that  Stony  Brook  was  once  much 
more  in  evidence  than  now. 

As  late  as  1911,  when  the  Whitneys  wanted 
to  go  to  town  in  the  spring,  they  were  obliged 
to  follow  the  cross  road  to  White  Oak  Shade 
and  up  South  Main  Street,  for  South  Avenue 
was  a  dirt  road  which  became  very  muddy  and 
allowed  wagon  wheels  to  sink  in  deep.  It  was 
not  macadamized  until  1927.  Work  on  the 
south  end  beyond  the  Dr.  Brook’s  place  (Carl¬ 
ton  Manor  Inn)  had  not  begun  until  1896. 

We  trace,  then,  the  ownership  of  the  land 
back  to  1710  and  the  date  of  the  house  to  1809, 
at  least,  or  a  probable  earlier  date,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Elisha  Seely.  Justus  B.  Mead’s  family 
lived  in  it  over  60  years  and  the  Whitneys  45. 

The  present  owners,  the  Scholls,  who  came 
from  New  Jersey,  were  already  in  love  with 
Connecticut  because  of  many  summer  visits 
along  its  shore.  With  their  two  boys,  14  and  18, 
they  have  snuggled  cosily  into  the  farmhouse 
which  has  been  changed  just  enough  to  adapt 
it  to  present  day  living  and  efficiency.  With 


entrance  on  the  side  (old  front  door  replaced 
by  window  and  small  hall  made  into  lavatory) 
it  turns  away  from  the  street  and  focuses  on 
lovely  little  Stony  Brook  with  its  perpetual 
spring  and  beautiful  old  trees  at  the  rear.  Even 
the  old  milk  shed  addition  makes  a  grand  “den” 
for  the  older  son. 

In  1931  the  Whitneys  sold  the  property  to 
William  Chapman,  who  made  the  shoemaker’s 
house  over  for  his  mother.  She  made  an  attrac¬ 
tive  place  of  it  for  a  few  years  and  now  in 
1950  it  looks  like  an  alluring  summer  hide 
away  and  is  used  by  the  Scholls  as  a  guest 
house. 

The  farm  house  itself  had  a  certain  quality 
about  it  even  during  the  war  years,  when  few 
repairs  could  be  made  or  paint  added,  which 
promised  it  would  catch  the  imagination  of  a 
new  owner.  So  it  has  done  for  the  Scholls,  with¬ 
out  losing  its  old  charm,  or  forgetting  it  be¬ 
longs  as  well  to  the  past  as  to  the  present.  This 
has  made  it  one  of  those  places,  characteristic 
of  New  England,  that  one  carries  in  his  memory 
and  always  loves. 


THE  HICKOK-OSBORN-VALENTINE  HOUSE 


Ruth  Purdy,  Author 


Clinton  Van  de  Water,  Artist 


[March  23,  1950] 


As  the  early  settlers  of  New  Canaan  were  in 
many  cases  the  forefathers  of  present  residents, 
so  it  might  be  said  that  the  original  land  and 
houses  were  the  mothers  of  the  town,  bequeath¬ 
ing  not  flesh  and  bones,  but  sticks  and  stones. 
As  the  ramifications  of  the  first  families  spread 
and  the  need  for  large  holdings  lessened,  pro¬ 
perty  was  divided  and  sub-divided  among  the 
sons  of  succeeding  generations,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  among  the  daughters,  and  new  fam¬ 
ilies  set  up.  A  single  piece  of  property  might 


prove  as  prolific  as  its  owner,  and  in  time  a 
brood  of  homes  would  surround  the  original 
farmhouse. 

In  the  case  of  the  gracious  white  house  on 
Valley  Road  now  owned  by  the  Stephen  Valen¬ 
tines,  the  lineage  is  even  more  direct,  several 
houses  in  the  vicinity  owing  their  literal  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  old  place.  The  house  just  north 
owned  by  Leland  Vincent,  and  the  ones  next 
south  belonging  to  the  Middletons  and  the 
Clifford  Burroughes,  have  incorporated  in 


The  Hickok-Osborn-V alentine  House 


them  parts  of  the  early  farm  buildings.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  still  others  would  have  been  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  Colonial  mansions  in  their  own 
right  if  they  had  not  been  partially  destroyed 
by  a  disastrous  neighborhood  fire  in  1920,  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  department  had  reached  its  pres¬ 
ent  peak  of  efficiency. 

The  original  John  Hickok  property  on  which 
the  Valentine  house  was  built  is  one  of  the 
oldest  holdings  in  New  Canaan,  although  this 
was  not  the  first  house  to  be  built  on  it.  The 
original  John  Hickok  house,  farther  north  on 
the  west  side  of  Valley  Road,  has  already  been 
the  subject  for  an  article  in  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  Landmarks  series. 

The  property  lay  on  both  sides  of  Valley 
Road  and  for  a  long  distance  along  it— a  large 
tract  of  fertile  farmland.  James  Osborn,  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  first  James  Osborn,  still  lives  on 
the  original  Hickok  land.  He  is  an  authority 
on  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  Hickok  fam¬ 


ily  and  has  many  of  its  records,  as  well  as  a 
rich  hoard  of  interesting  stories. 

John  Hickok  was  apparently  all  his  life,  like 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  a  man  of  large 
holdings,  which  he  was  continually  buying  and 
selling.  He  found  time  also  to  be  a  weaver,  a 
common  occupation  in  early  New  Canaan  days. 
The  exact  date  when  this  farmhouse  was  built 
seems  in  question,  but  it  apparently  was  in 
existence  about  1795.  John  Hickok  was  said 
to  have  built  it  for  one  of  his  11  children,  a 
son,  Jesse,  who  had  married  Betsy  Hait  in 
1791. 

In  1806  John  Hickok  died  at  the  age  of  76, 
and  all  of  his  property  descended  to  his  sons, 
Seth  inheriting  the  first  Hickok  home  and  Jesse 
the  house  which  his  father  had  built  for  him. 
Apparently  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the 
farm  and  made  his  living  from  it.  Acording  to 
old  records  it  was  a  period  of  sedate  and  pious 
living.  It  was  said  that  Seth  observed  the  Sab- 
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bath  day  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  making  an  exception  only  for 
the  exercise  of  good  works,  and  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  brother  Jesse  had  a  similar  con¬ 
science.  A  letter  about  old  New  Canaan  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Messenger  supplement  in  1908  said 
about  this  period,  “it  was  against  the  law  for 
a  man  to  work  in  his  garden  on  Sunday,  or 
kiss  his  wife.  Now— a  man  can  kiss  his  wife  or 
some  other  man’s  wife,  and  still  some  people 
claim  that  the  world  is  growing  better.” 

When  Jesse  Hickok  died  in  1836  the  farm 
passed  for  a  time  out  of  Hickok  hands.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  James  Osborn  it  was  bought  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Noble,  and  at  a  later  date  which  is  un¬ 
available,  sold  to  Homer  Sterling.  Little  is 
known  of  either  of  these  owners,  and  they  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  further  connection  with  New 
Canaan  life.  But  in  1866  it  was  sold  to  fames 
Osborn,  a  man  who  came  originally  from  Red¬ 
ding,  Conn.  One  of  James’  sons  married  a  Hic¬ 
kok,  the  other  married  the  daughter  of  James 
Lockwood,  whose  wife’s  sister  had  married  a 
Hickok.  So  in  a  circuitous  way  the  old  place 
made  connection  again  with  the  original 
owners. 

From  the  existing  anecdotes  it  sounds  as  if 
James  Osborn,  the  first,  had  been  a  lusty  and 
colorful  soul.  While  living  in  Redding  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  girl  from  a  neighboring  town,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  set  forth  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
seek  their  fortune.  They  had  seven  daughters 
and  two  sons,  twins,  who,  having  been  born  in 
the  nation’s  capital  in  1848  or  1849  were  named 
appropriately  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
Filmore,  after  the  incumbent  president  and 
vice  president. 

Their  father  got  a  job  as  letter  carrier  and  de¬ 
livered  the  mail  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  hor¬ 
ses.  One  day  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  route 
to  take  a  load  of  ammunition  from  the  arsenal 
to  help  put  down  the  John  Brown  raid.  On 
hurrying  back  to  complete  his  regular  mail 
deliveries  he  was  arrested  for  running  his 
horses  over  the  Potomac  River  bridge.  When 
it  was  learned  that  he  was  on  official  business 
he  was  excused  without  penalty,  which  does 


not  happen  to  anyone  guilty  of  speeding  in 
present  day  New  Canaan. 

When  Lincoln  was  to  be  inducted  into  his 
first  presidency,  the  Civil  War  threat  was  get¬ 
ting  uncomfortably  close  to  Alexandria  where 
the  Osborns  were  then  living.  One  of  the  twin 
sons  remembered  that  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  day  his  father  had  said  to  his  mother, 
“Fannie,  I  think  we’ll  go  north  today.”  With  the 
unconcern  of  a  typical  12-year-old  he  went 
to  the  inauguration  as  he  had  planned,  and 
found  to  his  surprise  when  he  got  home  that 
the  house  was  empty.  All  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  indeed  gone  north,  in  their  haste  taking 
nothing  but  their  clothing  with  them.  The  boy 
had  to  make  his  own  way  to  join  them,  which 
he  apparently  did  successfully,  as  he  lived  in 
New  Canaan  for  many  years  afterwards  and 
fathered  a  large  family. 

From  Washington,  James  went  first  to  join 
relatives  in  Cannondale,  but  in  a  few  years 
made  his  way  to  New  Canaan  where  he  bought 
the  old  Jesse  Hickok  house  from  the  estate  of 
Henry  Sterling  on  March  19,  1866.  At  this 
time  the  house  was  a  typical  slant-roof  Colonial 
farmhouse  of  simple  and  conventional  lines. 
It  had  two  large  rooms  in  front  and  three  smal¬ 
ler  in  the  rear,  one  being  the  room  where  it  was 
customary  for  the  men  to  take  off  their  working 
clothes  on  coming  in  from  the  fields.  James 
continued  to  show  his  versatility  by  his  further 
choice  of  a  career.  He  became  a  cattle-drover 
first,  buying  cattle  in  Canada  and  driving  them 
into  the  United  States  to  sell.  Later  he  took  up 
stone-dressing,  and  had  quite  a  reputation  for 
meticulous  work.  The  quarry,  from  which 
much  of  the  stone  used  in  well  known  Stam¬ 
ford  and  Norwalk  public  buildings  was  taken, 
can  still  be  seen  on  the  P.  R.  B.  Dixon  property 
on  Laurel  Road. 

James  died  in  1892  without  leaving  a  will, 
and  one  of  the  twin  sons,  Millard  Filmore,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  property,  Zachary  Taylor  having 
left  and  moved  to  the  older  Hickok  house  on 
his  marriage  in  1871.  Milard  Filmore  Osborn, 
or  “Uncle  Fil,”  as  he  is  better  remembered,  was 
a  practicing  physician,  whose  skill  in  obstetrics 
was  highly  regarded  even  by  the  women  in  his 
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own  family.  At  his  death  the  house  passed  fin¬ 
ally  to  an  owner  with  no  Hickok  connections, 
being  sold  by  his  widow,  Lizzie,  to  Miss  Jennie 
Dorman  on  October  31,  1905. 

The  deed  which  was  executed  to  Miss  Dor¬ 
man  included  many  of  the  farm’s  appurten¬ 
ances,  such  as  one  mowing  machine,  two  mow¬ 
ing  scythes  with  snathes,  one  buggy,  one  rock 
chain,  three  pitchforks,  two  manure  forks,  two 
ox-yokes,  three  cows,  one  horse,  one  grind¬ 
stone,  one  churn,  strainer,  butterbowls,  ladle, 
milk  pails,  and  “windoe”  shades. 

During  her  occupancy  the  old  chicken 
houses,  the  root  cellar,  the  apple  trees  sur¬ 
rounding  the  house  and  the  peach  trees  across 
the  river  were  highly  developed  for  specialized 
use.  With  her  father,  mother  and  sister  who 
lived  with  her,  Miss  Dorman  ran  the  place  as 
an  intensively  cultivated  farm,  disposing  of  her 
produce  at  the  Greenwich  Inn  at  Indian  Field 
Point,  in  which  she  had  an  interest. 

In  1927  the  old  place  for  the  first  time  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  speculator,  Henry 
fames.  He  sold  off  25  acres,  putting  up  houses 
on  some  of  it,  had  the  old  farmhouse  restored 
by  James  Kelley,  and  in  January  of  1929  the 
house  with  the  ten  acres  remaining  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  the  Stephen 
Valentines,  who  had  come  here  from  Brooklyn 
like  so  many  of  the  more  recent  residents. 

For  a  while  the  Valentines  occupied  the 
house  mostly  during  the  summers,  but  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  become  permanent  residents. 
They  have  two  children,  now  both  married 
and  starting  families  of  their  own,  the  son  in 
Ridgefield  and  the  daughter  in  Cincinnati.  But 
even  with  a  small  family  in  the  house  there  is 
still  a  suggestion  about  the  spacious  rooms  of 
the  many  men  and  women  who  lived  in  the 
house  and  loved  it  before  them,  who  were  born 
there  and  raised  their  families  and  made  their 
living.  The  Valentines  have  carried  on  its  tradi¬ 
tion  of  hospitality  and  guests  always  feel  at 
home.  The  door  is  open  and  the  hearth  is 
warm. 

The  major  job  of  remodelling  which  Mr. 
James  completed  for  the  Valentines  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  end  of  changes  for  the  old  house. 


One  cold  February  night  in  1945  some  tenants 
who  had  taken  the  house  for  the  winter  woke 
up  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  smelled 
smoke.  When  they  opened  the  door  into  the 
upstairs  hall  they  found  it  a  mass  of  flames. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  telephone  in  their 
bedroom,  and  even  more  fortunately  the  fire¬ 
men  were  having  a  party  at  the  firehouse,  and, 
considering  the  alacrity  with  which  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  alarm,  they  might  even  have 
been  wearing  their  helmets  and  boots.  In  any 
case  they  broke  all  speed  records  and  were  at 
the  burning  house  in  ten  minutes.  They  ar¬ 
rived  not  only  in  time  to  save  much  of  the  old 
structure  but  to  save  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  had  climbed  out  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen 
wing  as  soon  as  they  had  sent  in  the  alarm  and 
were  waiting  there  trustfully  to  be  rescued. 
The  fire  had  apparently  started  in  a  defective 
flue  and  was  of  great  intensity,  every  window 
in  the  living  room  having  been  broken  and 
much  of  the  panelling  consumed. 

But  again  the  restoration  was  done  with  un¬ 
derstanding  and  authenticity.  To  one  coming 
for  the  first  time  into  the  living  room  it  is  as 
if  old  Jesse  Hickok  himself  might  still  be  liv¬ 
ing  there,  although  a  little  more  comfortably. 
The  low  ceilings,  the  dark  beams  with  their 
wooden  pegs,  the  panelling  around  the  fire¬ 
places,  an  original  cupboard  under  the  stairs, 
the  candle  ledge  in  the  upper  hall— all  give 
an  old-time  atmosphere,  although  the  house 
itself  has  been  adapted  for  modern  living.  Old 
and  new  have  been  blended  intelligently  so 
that  the  transition  is  not  noticeable;  but  a 
student  of  antiquity  could  find  evidences 
where  new  wings  were  added,  a  bedroom 
changed  to  a  dining  room,  old  doors  replaced, 
new  windows  added. 

The  especial  charm  of  the  house  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  gives  of  having  been  built  originally 
for  a  practical  purpose— not  only  to  shelter  the 
owner  and  his  family  but  to  support  them,  and 
changes  seem  to  have  been  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  utility.  As  a  family  increased, 
rooms  were  added;  if  light  was  needed,  a  new 
dormer  was  built.  Nothing  so  real  can  be  born 
overnight  on  an  architect’s  drawing  board. 
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There  are  a  number  of  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  features  about  the  house,  one  being  the 
living  room  which  was  made  from  four  of  the 
small  original  rooms,  and  is  L-shaped  with  a 
large  pillar  in  the  middle.  Each  leg  of  the  L  is 
wide  and  has  a  fireplace,  one  with  a  Dutch 
oven.  The  Valentines  have  added  a  large  small- 
paned  window  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  through 
which  can  be  seen  the  long  sloping  meadow, 
the  orchard  valued  now  more  for  the  blossoms 
than  the  fruit,  and  towering  gracefully  over 
the  Silver  Mine  River  in  the  distance  an  elm 
said  to  be  175  years  old. 

Another  unique  touch  is  that  the  house  has 
two  main  staircases.  One  skirts  a  side  wall  of 
the  living  room  and  is  the  one  in  more  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  other,  the  original  central  stair¬ 
case,  formerly  opened  in  a  small  hall  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  Some  owner  must  have 
wished  that  the  stairs  ran  the  other  way,  and, 
living  in  an  age  of  common  sense,  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  turned  them  around. 
Now  the  huge  central  chimney  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  hall  from  which  all 


the  bedrooms  open,  like  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  a  lake.  The  original  small  upstairs  hall  where 
the  staircase  used  to  end  overlooks  it,  but  over 
a  balustrade.  These  stairs  are  steep  and  wind¬ 
ing,  with  high  risers  and  narrow  treads. 

Across  the  street  and  a  few  rods  farther  from 
the  village  is  a  small  graveyard,  in  which  there 
are  17  graves,  mostly  Hickoks.  As  was  custo¬ 
mary  in  those  rugged  early  days,  the  women 
there  seem  to  outnumber  the  men,  although 
the  stones  are  worn  from  weathering  and  the 
inscriptions  are  hard  to  decipher.  It  has  not 
been  disturbed  for  many  years,  nor  cared  for; 
still  it  is  a  pleasant  and  restful  spot,  with  long 
grass  softening  the  outlines  of  the  graves,  tall 
pines  shadowing  the  enclosure  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  stone  wall.  But  if  you  look  closely 
you  will  see  that  here,  too,  utility  played  its 
part,  and  Puritan  thrift.  In  some  places  the 
stone  wall  has  crumbled  away,  but  no  stone 
mason  was  called  in  to  repair  it  with  new 
stones.  The  family  patched  it  up  themselves 
with  some  of  the  older  tombstones. 
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Constance  Breuer,  Author 


[March  30,  1950 ] 


In  the  Historical  Society’s  Annual,  Vol.  2,  No.  2, 
of  June,  1948,  in  an  article  by  Isabel  C.  Cutler, 
we  find  the  land,  of  which  our  property  is  a 
small  part,  described  as  follows:  “Norwalk 
Properties,  Fourth  District— Joseph  Platt’s  170 
acres  bounded  east  and  south  by  Haynes,  west 
by  Perambulation  Line  and  the  highway 
(Weed  Street)  on  the  north;  by  John  Betts’  land 
north  of  West  Road. 

“Joseph  Platt  did  not  live  on  what  became 
known  at  Platt’s  Farm,  nor  did  his  descendants 
inherit  it,  for  we  know  that  at  an  early  date 


David  Waterbury  had  acquired  120  acres  of 
this  farm  which  was  bought  from  him  in  1742 
•by  James  Plait.  Therefore  this  land  recorded 
in  various  deeds  as  120  or  124  acres,  changed 
hands  frequently.  Through  several  purely 
speculative  purchases  it  passed  from  James 
Hait  in  1757  to  Captain  John  Alexander  of 
New  York  and  was  repurchased  by  Hait  four 
years  later. 

“In  1764  or  1765  he  sold  it  again  to  Captain 
Jonathan  Husted,  who  was  living  on  the  edge 
of  this  property  at  that  date,  too,  but  most  of  it 
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was  preserved  as  a  unit  and  was  bought  and 
built  on  later  by  the  Child  family  in  1893. 
(Lewis  and  Mary  Chichester  once  owned  this 
farm  bought  by  Lewis  and  Mary  Child).  It  is 
now  owned  in  part  by  Milligans,  Moores,  Hal¬ 
steads,  Beningtons  and  others.” 

My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Halstead,  has  told  me 
that  the  Child  Estate  was  developed  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Extensive  drainage  was  put 
in.  The  hay  barn  is  now  the  remodeled  house 
of  the  Sheehans.  Apparently  there  were  bull 
and  sheep  pens,  all  equipment  for  farming  on 
a  large  and  profitable  scale.  Our  original  in¬ 
terest  in  the  land,  however,  was  not  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  but  in  its  geography.  As  far  as  our  own 
two  odd  acres  goes,  there  is  not  much  more 
to  say  about  them  that  I  can  discover. 

After  one  winter  with  our  four  and  a  half 
year  old  son  in  New  York  it  was  not  difficult 
to  conclude  that  what  we  desired  most  pro¬ 
foundly  was  space— all  kinds  of  space,  both 
indoors  and  out.  Ideally,  this  space  should  be 
close  to  New  York,  within  reach  of  good  public 
schools,  and  overrun  by  other  children.  The 


result  of  this  unanimous  decision  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  search  for  land,  ending  inevitably  in  New 
Canaan. 

The  land  we  found  is  open  meadow,  with 
a  hill  at  the  back,  and  a  strip  of  woods  at  one 
side.  There  is  a  grotesque  old  sycamore  tree, 
which  perhaps  won  us  to  this  particular  site, 
and  which  we  look  out  upon  from  almost  every 
window.  As  far  as  we  know  this  piece  has 
never  been  built  on  before,  but  was  once  part 
of  “Platt’s  Farm,”  and  later  belonged  to  the 
Child  Estate. 

Next  my  husband  settled  down  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  designing  a  house  which,  while 
maintaining  a  tender  regard  for  costs,  would 
allow  us  a  generous  feeling  of  plenty  of  room. 
The  long  shape  separates  the  two  major  kinds 
of  activities  as  much  as  possible,  allowing  priv¬ 
acy  for  both:  sleeping  and  private  study  or 
work  at  one  end,  living  room  and  dining  room 
at  the  other.  He  took  advantage  of  the  hill  at 
the  back  of  our  site  by  building  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  against  it,  thereby  securing  a  first 
floor  substantially  above  ground  on  three  sides. 
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The  Architectural  Record  put  it:  “What 
Breuer  has  done  in  effect  is  to  build  a  small 
basement  story  above  ground  and  then  balance 
a  full  size  one  story  house  neatly  atop  it,  can¬ 
tilevered  on  all  sides,  with  really  long  canti¬ 
levers  at  the  ends.”  The  top  level  of  the  house 
is  74  feet  by  20  feet,  and  overhangs  its  base  10 
feet  at  each  end,  which  gives  a  maximum  space 
on  minimum  foundations. 

At  ground  level  we  have  a  large  workshop, 
playroom,  small  bedroom,  cold  storage  room, 
heating-drying  room,  big  closet  and  bath.  The 
top  level  has  two  good  size  bedrooms,  roomy 
enough  to  be  used  as  private  studies,  (in  fact 
the  larger  contains  a  piano),  a  living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen  and  utility  room  and  bath. 

The  architect,  my  husband,  planned  the 
house  flexible  enough  to  conform  easily  to  our 
changing  demands  of  it  (small  child,  obviously 
bigger  later  on,  studio  possibilities,  frequent 
guests  and  not  just  one  or  two),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  simple  as  possible  to  main¬ 
tain. 

One  result  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  the 
centrally  located  kitchen.  This  means  I  never 
have  to  go  far  to  reach  any  part  of  my  rather 
long  house.  Also  I  can  see  a  large  terrain  from 
the  kitchen  window  and  more  or  less  keep  track 
of  my  child.  Having  the  utility-laundry  room 
next  to  the  kitchen  rather  than  downstairs 
means  that  I  or  whoever  is  helping  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  than  if  we  had  to  run  down  to 
attend  the  automatic  washer. 

Our  kitchen  shelving  is  quite  simple:  we 
saved  by  having  natural  unpainted  walls.  Near¬ 
ly  everything  is  open,  without  doors:  there  is 
not  much  dust  here  in  the  country.  The  copper 
pots  and  pans  hang  cheerfully  and  quickly 
reached  on  the  wall  above  the  stove. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  excellent  equip¬ 
ment,  dishwasher,  electric  mixer,  garbage  dis¬ 
posal,  etc.  It  is  I  think,  a  happy  place  to  work, 
using  to  my  advantage  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  provincial  kitchen  and  the  time  saving 
ideas  of  modern  up-to-date  equipment.  The 
form  is  new— neither  a  quaint  imitation  of  old 
country  kitchens  nor  a  modernistic,  stream¬ 
lined  concoction. 


Another  point  of  ease:  our  dining  room  is 
separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a  wall  contain¬ 
ing  sliding  doors,  which  reveal  two-way  shel¬ 
ving  and  a  wide  counter  at  dining  table  height. 
Our  table  is  placed  against  this  wall  at  right 
angles,  so  we  can  easily  pass  through  dishes 
between  courses  and  shut  them  offirom  sight. 
The  shelves  above  have  all  the  china,  glasses 
and  silver  we  use  for  dining  within  comfortable 
reach.  When  one  or  more  of  the  three  panels 
is  open,  the  hostess  who  produces  her  own 
dinner  may  be  at  least  conversationally  con¬ 
nected  with  her  guests  in  the  other  room. 

Having  the  children’s  playroom  downstairs 
with  its  own  entrance  mercifully  spares  the 
upper  floor  of  a  great  deal  of  mud-tracking 
and  noise.  In  practice  this  makes  even  more 
difference  than  we  had  hoped.  The  playroom 
floor  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  abuse,  including 
rusty  truck  wheels,  roller  skate  wheels,  objects 
being  scraped  along,  objects  being  heavily 
dragged  along,  indiscriminate  pounding,  melt¬ 
ing  snow  pools,  paint  spilling,  pogo  stick  leap¬ 
ing,  rope  jumping. 

An  economy  which  was  at  the  same  time  an 
aesthetic  improvement  was  to  put  all  closets 
serving  the  two  upstairs  bedrooms  along  the 
corridor  outside  their  doors.  This  means  that 
both  rooms  have  far  more  wall  space  free  than 
otherwise.  Consequently  they  are  more  easily 
furnished  for  purposes  other  than  sleeping  and 
dressing  alone.  Their  use  is  not  limited  only 
to  eight  hours  a  day. 

To  return  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  as 
you  enter  you  look  over  a  low  partition, 
through  the  dining  room  window,  out  to  the 
sycamore.  The  living  room  and  dining  room 
are  separted  by  the  free-standing  fireplace 
only;  this  gives  the  feeling  of  one,  uninterrup¬ 
ted  space. 

The  ceiling  is  natural  cypress,  most  walls 
are  white,  with  various  smaller  surfaces  in 
clear  blue,  Chinese  red,  lemon  yellow  and 
shades  of  grey.  These  clear  colors  and  the 
natural  wood  surfaces  emphasize  the  elements 
of  our  indoor  space. 

Opening  from  the  living  room  is  a  suspended 
porch  which  swings  out  over  the  landscape. 
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We  enjoy  eating  there  from  spring  through 
fall.  Running  along  above  our  window  and 
porch  is  a  louvered  sunshade,  which  protects 
the  indoors  from  the  summer  sun. 

We  have  left  the  land  practically  the  same 
meadow  it  always  was.  We  have  restricted  our 
efforts  to  maintaining  the  good  trees,  and 
planting  a  few  ones.  In  the  fall  we  enjoy  very 


much  the  fruit  trees  which  were  planted  by 
Miss  Child’s  mother,  and  eat  quantities  of 
apples  and  applesauce.  It  is  a  perfect  place 
for  children:  with  the  variety  of  open  meadow, 
hill  and  woods,  fine  for  skiing,  sledding,  or 
the  endless  conflict  with  the  Indians,  which 
still  seems  to  hover  over  this  land  as  we  watch 
our  sons  at  play. 


THE  HANFORD-SEELYE- 
FAUNTLEROY-PORTER  HOUSE 


Anne  Roe  Robbins,  Author 


Louis  FI.  Porter,  Artist 


[April  6,  1950] 


The  brown  shingled,  side  hill  house  with  the 
trumpet  vine  climbing  to  the  roof,  on  South 
Main  Street  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery,  is  one  of  New  Canaan’s  landmarks 
in  origin,  although  it  has  been  considerably 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  recent  times.  Outside 
there  is  a  sign  reading  “Ebenezer  Hanford- 
1794.” 

The  Hanford  family  was  founded  in  this 
country  by  Thomas  Hanford  in  1643  and  seven 
generations  later  totaled  some  2,000  descen¬ 
dants,  most  of  whom  ignored  the  needs  of 
subsequent  historians  and  failed  to  keep  de¬ 
tailed  personal  records.  However,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain  that  Ebenezer  Hanford  built 
this  house  with  his  own  hands  and  lived  in  it 
for  many  years. 

Ebenezer  Hanford  was  born  in  1757.  His 
father  Theophilus  owned  considerable  land  in 
the  region  known  as  White  Oak  Shade.  Ebe¬ 
nezer,  according  to  legend,  wanted  to  build 
a  house  for  himself,  and  had  started  hewing 
his  beams,  when  the  Revolutionary  War 
needed  his  services— so  he  stuck  his  ax  in  a  log 
and  off  he  went. 


On  his  return  the  ax  was  just  where  he  had 
left  it,  so  he  continued  his  interrupted  labors. 
He  was  married  in  1780,  and  in  1794  paid  his 
father  sixty  pounds  fifteen  shillings  for  two 
pieces  of  land  along  “the  highway”  (now  South 
Main  Street)— one  of  ten  acres  without  dwel¬ 
ling  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  the  west 
side  with  5  acres,  a  house  and  fruit  trees.  So 
it  is  logical  to  assume  he  had  built  his  house 
on  his  father’s  land,  and  was  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  farmer  able  to  purchase  his  property 
and  sufficiently  provident  to  plant  fruit  trees 
for  his  growing  family. 

The  family  started  seven  months  after  the 
marriage,  and  in  twenty  years  his  wife  Lu- 
cretia  bore  him  eight  children.  All  of  them 
survived  infancy,  which  was  rare  in  those  days. 
Ebenezer  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  the  time  New  Canaan  was  divided 
into  eight  school  districts.  When  he  died  and 
his  estate  was  divided  a  younger  son,  George, 
inherited  the  family  house— a  house  identified 
as  one  Ebenezer  had  built  on  land  he  owned. 
This  also  seems  logical  since  the  older  brothers 
had  left  this  part  of  the  country. 
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George  died  in  1838,  a  few  years  after  his 
father,  when  he  was  only  forty.  He  left  his 
estate,  inventoried  at  $3,607.90,  to  his  wife 
Evaline.  She  remarried  within  six  years  and 
her  second  husband  was  Stephen  Seelye.  They 
both  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

After  the  Seelyes  died,  the  property  was  sold 
in  1890  to  Francis  Brown  and  Benjamin  P. 
Mead.  It  then  consisted  of  twenty-four  acres. 
Ebenezer  Hanford’s  original  acreage  had  been 
extended  in  1844  when  Mrs.  Seelye  bought  ad¬ 
ditional  land  from  Holly  Hanford. 

The  record  of  this  purchase  also  includes 
“.  .  .  for  $200.38  for  her  sole  and  separate  use 
as  her  separate  estate  independent  of  the  con¬ 
trols  of  her  husband  the  following  articles  of 
personal  property,  viz:  1  wood  bowl  and  tray 
30c,  1  gridiron  25c,  1  frying  pan  25c,  2  iron 
pots  $1.00,  1  feather  bed  and  case  $10.00,  13 
bed  quilts  $18.00,  8  pairs  linen  sheets  10.00, 
8  pairs  linen  pillow  cases  $2.00,  1  pewter  plat¬ 
ter  $2.00,  1  kitchen  table  20c.” 

When  Stephen  Seelye  died,  the  New  Canaan 
Messenger  of  February  1,  1890,  said:  “Stephen 
Seelye  was  buried  on  Wednesday  last,  with 
Masonic  honors.  He  was  nearly  85  years  old. 
There  are  a  number  of  hale  old  men  in  this 
region  yet.” 

Apparently  New  Canaan,  or  at  any  rate  the 
White  Oak  Shade  section,  was  noted  for  the 
longevity  and  virility  of  its  male  population. 
The  Messenger,  during  the  same  year,  carried 
the  story  of  a  New  York  visitor  who  wrote  to 
his  wife  urging  her  to  join  him.  “This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  place:  the  men  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
every  man  seems  to  have  his  third  or  fourth 
wife.”  She  replied:  “Dear  husband,  I  guess 
not.” 

In  1898,  after  most  of  the  24  acres  of  land 
had  been  sold,  Benjamin  P.  Mead  bought  out 
the  remaining  half  interest  of  Francis  Brown. 
The  property  changed  hands  twice  during  the 
next  few  years,  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by 
Benjamin  P.  Mead,  to  whom  the  house  with 
about  one  acre  of  land  was  deeded  back  in 
1904. 

After  Benjamin  P.  Mead  died,  his  estate  was 
distributed  in  1915.  His  widow,  Benjamin  H. 


Mead,  Harold  H.  Mead,  Stanley  P.  Mead  and 
Florence  L.  Mead  each  inherited  a  one-fifth 
interest  in  a  number  of  tracts  of  real  estate, 
including  this  one. 

During  this  period  the  house  was  only  oc¬ 
casionally  rented.  Mr.  Woods  of  Woods’  Ga¬ 
rage  lived  there  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the 
house  was  then  unmodernized  and  without 
plumbing.  It  became  very  dilapidated.  In 
1921,  an  adventurous  lady,  Mrs.  Fauntleroy 
Hoyt,  bought  the  property  from  the  Mead 
family. 

She  told  me  that  there  was  little  standing 
upright  except  the  chimney,  and  that  the  roof 
had  fallen  in.  She  said  many  people  considered 
her  crazy  to  buy  the  house,  and  that  women 
who  tried  to  renovate  old  houses  were  treated 
with  considerable  animosity.  She  raised  and 
rebuilt  the  roof,  thereby  adding  the  third  floor, 
and  doubled  the  size  of  the  rear  second  floor 
bedroom.  She  also  built  an  addition,  part  of 
which  was  used  as  a  garage,  and  she  believes 
she  was  one  of  the  first  people  in  the  early  20’s 
to  put  a  garage  under  the  house  roof. 

Her  kitchen  was  on  the  second  floor  until  the 
complaints  of  salesmen  convinced  her  that  a 
first  floor  kitchen  was  wiser.  Ebenezer  Han¬ 
ford’s  original  rafters  were  built  into  the  living 
room  ceiling.  His  original  hearthstone,  which 
was  pulverized  by  generations  of  woodchop¬ 
ping,  she  replaced,  using  oxen  to  pull  in  the 
new  hearthstone  which  stands  there  now.  The 
entrance,  which  had  faced  South  Main  Street, 
she  changed  to  look  out  over  the  lawn  towards 
Harrison  Street.  Ebenezer’s  well,  in  front  of 
the  new  entrance,  was  covered  with  a  well 
house. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1928,  Evan  C.  Dresser, 
a  New  York  banker,  bought  the  house  for  a 
summer  home. 

In  1943  the  house  was  bought  by  its  present 
owner,  an  artist,  Louis  H.  Porter,  Jr.  He  tore 
down  the  old  out-house,  which  was  still  exist¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  new  well  house.  He  covered 
the  well  with  a  flagstone  instead  to  allow  an 
uninterrupted  view  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

A  small  stream  runs  along  this  side  of  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Porter  obtained  permission  to 
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pipe  it  onto  his  land  to  make  a  small  pond. 

Inside  the  house,  Mr.  Porter  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  changes.  The  living  room  was  originally 
L-shaped,  and  he  has  partitioned  off  the  back 
part  for  a  dining  room.  The  front  bedroom, 
with  Ebenezer  Hanford’s  corner  posts  show¬ 
ing,  now  has  modern  furniture  and  a  Picasso 
drawing  over  an  old  mantel-piece. 

The  room  above  the  garage,  used  by  Mr. 
Porter  as  a  studio,  was  not  large  enough  for 
his  needs,  so  one  windy  March  day  he  knocked 
one  wall  out  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  pro¬ 


ceeded  to  make  the  studio  twice  as  large,  do¬ 
ing  all  the  work  himself. 

Although  so  much  of  the  house  has  been  re¬ 
built,  it  still  has  a  definitely  “old”  atmosphere: 
the  two  levels  on  the  first  floor,  the  fireplaces 
in  both  the  large  second  floor  bedrooms,  the 
winding  stairway  circling  the  original  chimney, 
and  above  all  the  rafters  and  the  huge  fireplace 
in  the  living  room  with  its  built-in  oven  give 
a  feeling  of  the  eighteenth-century— while  Mr. 
Porter’s  interesting  modern  paintings  spring 
straight  from  the  20th  century. 


HAYS-DE  FOREST-MURPHY  HOUSE 


Margery  B.  Valentine,  Author 


Lorena  Naylor,  Artist 


[April  13,  1950] 


On  the  west  side  of  the  North  Wilton  Road,  a 
little  north  of  the  junction  of  this  highway  and 
Valley  Road,  stands  the  present  Murphy 
House.  Some  years  ago,  in  1906,  when  Mr. 
Farmer  Murphy  was  seeking  a  permanent 
foothold  in  the  country,  this  house  must  have 
presented  then— as  it  does  now— a  promise  of 
stability  and  repose.  Especially  did  it  appeal 
to  Mr.  Murphy  whose  journalistic  activities 
were  often  to  lead  him  far  afield. 

The  house’s  proximity  to  the  road  assured 
accessibilty  and  neighborliness,  and  the  sense 
of  warm  friendliness  was  further  emphasized 
by  its  appearance.  The  handmade  shingles 
were  weathered  to  a  soft  gray  and  the  sturdy 
chimney  rose  from  the  center  in  traditional 
style,  giving  evidence  of  numerous  fireplaces 
within.  A  small  porch  offered  protection  to  the 
substantial  front  door,  and  the  windows  were 
the  usual  type  of  the  period,  with  nine  panes 
above  and  six  below. 

The  property  consisted  of  76  acres,  54  sur¬ 
rounding  the  house  and  barn,  and  22  across 
the  road  to  the  west.  Mr.  Murphy  bought  the 


house,  while  his  friend  Dr.  LeFetra  took  the 
acreage  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  building 
what  eventually  became  the  present  Donald 
Crane  house. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  land  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  belonged  to  John  Benedict,  ac¬ 
quired  by  him  in  1759,  either  through  division 
of  the  common  land  or  by  purchase,  which  is 
not  known.  Subsequently  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  John  Hays,  for  in  1800  we  find 
him  and  his  wife  living  there. 

A  James  Hays  also  owned  property  in  this 
vicinity,  for  in  1762  he  is  recorded  on  certain 
old  maps  as  owning  61  acres.  His  property  did 
not  include  the  piece  occupied  later  by  John 
Hays,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
family.  The  Hays  traced  their  ancestry  back 
to  Nathaniel  Hays,  one  of  the  original  Norwalk 
settlers  of  1651,  and  there  were  numerous  des¬ 
cendants.  John,  the  reputed  builder  and  first 
occupant  of  the  present  Murphy  house,  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  were  members  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  1798,  and  in  1800  when  the 
census  was  taken  for  the  newly  formed  Fifth 
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School  District,  they  were  described  as  living 
in  this  particular  house. 

Mary  and  John  had  no  children,  and  in 
John’s  will,  dated  1816,  he  leaves  “to  my  wife 
Mary,  my  landed  interests  for  use  during  her 
lifetime  and  .  .  .  unto  John  Hays,  son  of 
James  Hays,  now  living  with  me,  the  remainder 
of  my  estate  .  .  .  and  at  the  decease  of  my 
wife  Mary,  all  my  lands  and  buildings.” 

In  the  rather  frustrating  manner  of  the 
period,  no  boundary  of  the  property  is  given- 
reference  being  made  only  to  “my  landed  in¬ 
terests.”  The  distribution  of  the  estate,  how¬ 
ever,  describes  the  homestead  land  as  about 
20  acres,  another  piece,  12  acres,  and  an  old 
barn  and  house. 

At  Mary’s  death  in  1821  the  house  became 
the  possession  of  John  Hays,  2nd,  and  his  wife 
Charlotte.  No  mention  is  found  of  their  having 
had  children,  and  when  they  sold  the  house  in 


about  1827,  they  faded  out  of  the  New  Canaan 
picture,  leaving  the  memory  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  here  and  very  tangible  evidence  of  their 
tenure  in  the  house. 

The  impress  of  their  personalities  and  lives 
must  have  been  strong,  for  in  1908  we  still  find 
reference  to  them  in  a  letter  written  at  that 
time  to  the  New  Canaan  Messenger  by  P.  S. 
Bartow,  wherein  while  describing  a  walk  up 
North  Wilton  Road  he  writes  of  “.  .  .  house 
on  the  hill  where  John  Hays  and  later  Edward 
deForest  lived,  next  David  deForest,  then  old 
school  house,  house  of  William  Fitch,  then 
house  and  store  of  Eliud  deForest,  next  Charles 
deForest,  and  now  on  the  Wilton  line.” 

Sixteen  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  pro¬ 
perty  came  into  the  deForest  family.  During 
this  time  it  belonged  to  Michael  Lockwood, 
then  to  Carmi  Lockwood— the  Lockwood  fam¬ 
ily  were  owners  of  considerable  property  in 


this  region— blit  it  appears  to  have  once  been 
occupied  by  the  William  H.  Brown  family.  This 
we  deduct  as  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
records  as  the  Brown  Place.  In  a  quit  claim 
from  Carmi  Lockwood  and  William  H.  Brown 
to  Eliud  and  Edward  deForest  in  1843,  it 
passes  to  the  deForests— the  homestead  piece 
consisting  of  24  acres.  At  Eliud’s  death  in  1850 
the  property  described  as  the  Brown  Place  be¬ 
came  the  possession  of  Edward,  Eliud’s  young¬ 
est  son,  together  with  other  parcels  of  land. 

While  information  about  the  Brown  occu¬ 
pancy  seems  to  be  meager,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  deForests.  Much  has  already  been 
written  about  that  colorful  clan,  who,  during 
the  1800s,  dominated  and  became  the  largest 
landowners  along  both  sides  of  the  North  Wil¬ 
ton  Road— from  the  junction  with  Valley  Road 
to  the  Wilton  line.  The  road  has  since  been 
designated  as  deForest  Road  in  their  honor. 

The  deForests  were  a  Walloon  family  from 
the  French  portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
first  American  ancestor  lived  in  Haarlem  and 
was  made  a  Great  Burgher  of  New  Amsterdam 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1658.  Their  first  foot¬ 
hold  in  this  region  is  recorded  in  1759— an  eight 
acre  homelot,  house  and  barn  having  been 
sold  to  David  deForest  by  Joseph  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Truesdal.  David  was  Edward’s  grand¬ 
father. 

To  this  house  then,  gift  of  his  father,  and 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  Hays  and  Brown 
families,  Edward  brought  his  wife,  Mary  Ab¬ 
bott.  Here  they  were  in  turn,  to  bring  up  their 
family,  five  children  in  all.  Mary  Abbott  her¬ 
self  had  the  blood  of  the  countryside  in  her 
veins,  for  she  was  descended  from  an  old  and 
illustrious  family  of  the  region,  her  parents 
having  been  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Polly  Olmstead 
Abbott.  Their  homestead  stood  on  Upper 
Smith  Ridge. 

One  of  Mary’s  ancestors  survived  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight,  and  of  him  it  is  recorded:  “also 
granted  to  Jonathan  Abbott  (in  1682)  as  he  was 
a  souldier,  ten  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  up 
where  it  lies  free,  not  yet  pitched  upon  any 
person.”  This  was  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
custom  of  awarding  undivided  common  land 


in  Canaan  to  patriotic  citizens  of  Stamford  and 
Norwalk  in  recognition  of  their  services. 

When  the  Farmer  Murphys  came  in  1906, 
Mary  at  the  ripe  age  of  89,  had  just  left  the 
house  to  which  she  had  come  as  a  young  ma¬ 
tron,  still  cooking  with  the  old  fashioned  crane 
in  the  big  dutch  oven  fireplace,  declaring  that 
food  cooked  in  the  new  fangled  wood  stove 
never  tasted  as  good!  Her  son,  Charles  Eliud, 
a  widower,  who  had  lived  with  her,  had  just 
taken  her  to  live  with  another  son  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  she  died  five  years  later. 

Mary’s  recollections  of  her  early  girlhood 
were  quoted  by  her  great-grandnephew,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Abbott,  in  his  St.  Mark’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  address  in  1891,  and  included  the  then 
only  personal  memories  extant  of  Indians  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  region.  She  remembered  a  few  old 
ones  attending  church  services  and  recalled 
they  were  always  seated  near  the  door,  as  they 
inevitably  fell  asleep  and  snored,  and  so  could 
be  the  more  easily  removed. 

The  house  on  the  exterior  is  much  the  same 
as  when  Mary  lived  there.  The  plain  and 
simple  lines  are  unaltered,  and  the  changes  in 
the  interior  contribute  to  its  livability  without 
detracting  from  the  inherent  charm  which 
generations  of  living  seem  to  bestow  upon  a 
house.  Gone  is  the  practical  navy  blue  and 
dark  brown  woodwork  found  upon  the  Mur¬ 
phy’s  arrival,  to  be  replaced  with  white,  and 
the  precipitous  front  stairs,  too  hazardous  for 
small  Murphy  feet,  have  given  way  to  a  closet 
—a  convenience  all  too  scarce  in  the  house. 

As  is  usual,  the  rooms  are  built  around  the 
“large  central  chimney.  In  front  is  the  old  par¬ 
lor  (present  dining  room)  with  a  mantel  of 
pleasingly  simple  design.  The  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  house  with  windows  to  the  west  looking 
down  on  the  Norwalk  Lake  dam,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  used  as  the  downstairs  bedroom. 
The  Murphys  have  made  this  their  kitchen, 
but  with  the  intermingling  of  the  old  with  the 
modern,  so  characteristic  throughout  the  house, 
the  small  fireplace  has  been  left  open  on  the 
east  wall.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  this 
kitchen  of  today  other  than  to  give  it  a  link 
with  the  past. 
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The  old  kitchen,  the  room  at  the  left  of  the 
front  door,  which  in  former  days  was  the  time 
living  room  of  the  house,  is  now  still  the  living 
room,  but  in  the  present  day  interpretation  of 
that  term.  The  big  fireplace  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  dutch  oven  is  a  reminder  of  the  boun¬ 
tiful  meals  and  hospitality  of  the  past. 

It  is  framed  by  a  unique  arrangement  of 
seven  cupboards,  three  above  the  mantel  and 
the  others  on  the  sides.  A  brass  warming  pan 
hangs  naturally  by  the  side.  This  same  pan  had 
been  sold  with  the  deForest  housefurnishings, 
but  came  back  to  its  rightful  place  when  Mr. 
Murphy  traced  it  down  one  day  in  a  local  bar¬ 
ber  shop. 

Another  heritage  of  the  house  is  an  old 
applewood  table,  made  in  1749,  which  also 
had  been  in  the  deForest  family.  Further  im¬ 
print  of  the  deForest  influence  is  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  on  the  doors— they  bear  the  mark  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  in  France.  The  Murphys  have 
enlarged  the  original  room  somewhat  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  milk  room  at  the  rear.  A 
truly  delightful  room  with  three  exposures  is 
the  result.  A  porch  looks  over  the  stonewalled 
garden  to  the  south.  Mr.  Murphy  recounts  that 
Zachary  Osborn  with  his  team  of  oxen  came 
up  to  plough  the  garden  when  first  they  came 
in  1906. 

Enclosed  stairs  at  the  west  end  of  the  room 
rise  up  to  the  second  floor  where  there  are 
three  bedrooms.  One  of  the  rooms,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bathroom,  was  being  used  as  a 
storeroom  for  grain  at  the  time  the  Murphys 
first  inspected  the  house.  No  water  came  into 
the  house,  then,  but  a  small  lead  pipe  from 
the  spring  brought  it  to  the  barn. 

When  the  land  was  more  clear  of  trees  than 
it  is  now,  the  Hickox  house,  way  down  the 
valley,  was  visible,  and  it  is  recounted  that  a 
tall  spruce  growing  50  feet,  or  more,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  property  served  as  a 
landmark  to  sailors  on  the  sound.  One  summer, 
the  daughter  of  the  Murphy  house  was  startled 
by  a  passer-by,  who,  after  introducing  himself 
as  a  sailor,  explained  how  he  had  often  taken 
bearings  while  on  his  ship  from  this  tree  on  the 
deForest  place. 


In  the  rear  of  the  house  towards  the  west, 
the  land  sweeps  down  to  the  Norwalk  Lake 
dam— a  substantial  lake  of  awe-inspiring  size, 
indicative  of  the  growth  and  changes  of  the 
community.  But  in  the  days  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  came,  the  valley  of  the  Silver 
Mine  River  still  retained  much  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  life  which  had  gone  on  there  in 
the  early  1800’s. 

In  those  days,  it  was  a  community  formed 
principally  around  the  junction  of  Valley 
Road,  North  Wilton  Road  and  along  the  river, 
with  a  mill  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Grupe  res¬ 
ervoir  making  the  focal  point.  This  mill,  owned 
and  passed  down  in  the  Lockwood  family  from 
father  to  son,  was  still  standing  there  in  1906. 
The  mill  was  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill  and  woolen 
mill. 

A  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  ruins  of  several 
homes  were  also  evidences  of  the  life  there, 
while  young  Goodrich  Murphy  trudged  to 
District  School  Number  Five,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  young  deForests  attended  with  the 
neighborhood  children. 

In  those  days  most  of  the  families  farmed 
a  little,  as  did  the  deForests,  much  land  was 
bought  and  sold,  and  many  augmented  their 
incomes  with  work  carried  on  in  the  home. 
The  shoe  and  shirt  factories  in  town  provided 
the  means  for  this.  One  of  the  tales  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  Mr.  Murphy  heard  it,  was 
of  a  particularly  industrious  woman  who 
knitted  as  she  walked  the  entire  distance  to 
town— it  must  have  been  about  five  miles  or 
so.  She  would  return  from  the  shirt  factory 
still  knitting,  with  a  bundle  of  garments  to  sew 
upon.  Many  brought  shoes  home  as  well,  from 
the  old  Benedict  shoe  factory  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fire  house. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  pioneer  in  the  com¬ 
muting  way  of  life,  the  farthest  north  com¬ 
muter  of  this  section,  and  we  would  think  he 
did  it  the  hard  way.  During  this  period  he  was 
the  New  York  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  was  a  night  worker,  which  meant 
that  after  hitching  up  his  horse  and  carriage, 
he  would  drive  the  five  miles  to  the  station  to 
catch  the  6  o’clock  train  and  return  on  the  5 
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o’clock  morning  train.  An  important  reason  for 
choosing  New  Canaan  was  the  fact  that  the 
best  early  morning  train  from  New  York  left 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  father  was  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  and  most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  mov- 
from  place  to  place.  As  he  grew  up,  he  wanted 
to  have  a  permanent  home,  a  place  he  could 
return  to  in  the  intervals  between  travels,  and 
he  has  always  had  New  Canaan. 

His  life,  like  his  father’s  has  been  full  of 
motion  and  color.  During  World  War  I,  in 
1917,  he  went  to  France,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Army  Edition  until  after  the 
Armistice.  Afterwards  with  headquarters  in 
Vienna,  he  continued  as  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Then  to  join  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  which  necessitated  his 
travelling  through  various  European  coun¬ 
tries  especially  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary,  and  during  the  famine,  he 
was  in  Russia. 

Back  to  the  States  in  1922,  and  in  1925  he 
joined  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  New  York  corres¬ 
pondent  and  the  following  year  took  charge  of 
the  Washington  bureau.  To  London  next  for 
a  couple  of  years  and  back  to  Washington.  The 


next  trip  abroad  was  to  Berlin  in  1932,  and 
from  there  to  Geneva  to  cover  the  arms  con¬ 
ference.  In  London  next,  and  then  in  1934  Mr. 
Murphy  left  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

He  served  the  State  Department  for  a  few 
years  and  during  1936  to  1943  was  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  charge  of 
publicity.  A  rich  and  varied  life,  and  fortunate¬ 
ly  Mrs.  Murphy  was  able  to  accompany  him 
on  most  of  his  travels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  war  years,  and  the  visit  to  Russia  during 
the  famine. 

In  all  these  wanderings  and  experiences  the 
Murphy  family’s  footsteps  have  ever  turned 
back  to  their  home  here.  Deep  have  their  roots 
sunk  into  the  hillside,  even  as  the  deForests 
before,  and  three  Murphy  generations  are  liv¬ 
ing  here  now.  On  land  adjoining  their  parents, 
the  son  Goodrich,  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  live 
with  their  four  boys,  and  the  daughter  Harriet, 
who  married  Paul  Borglum,  lives  with  her 
family  nearby.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  for 
over  a  hundred  years  these  two  families,  the 
deForests  and  the  Murphys,  have  lived  on  this 
ground,  in  this  same  house,  contributing  so 
much  to  the  life  and  background  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan. 


STEPHEN  HOYT  HOUSE 


Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[April  20,  1950] 


Editor’s  Note:  We  are  departing  from  our  customary  manner  in  presenting  the 
house  of  the  late  Stephen  Hoyt.  The  sketch  had  already  been  completed  and  instead 
of  an  original  article,  it  seems  very  fitting  to  use  the  exact  words  of  his  father,  Edwin 
Hoyt,  in  describing  the  building  of  their  home.  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  obituary  of 
his  father,  which  follows  the  letter,  is  so  extraordinarily  applicable  to  his  son  today, 
that  we  feel  it  should  be  included: 


Letter  of  Edwin  Hoyt  as  published  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  on  March  21,  1908. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  O.  S.  Fowl¬ 
er’s  house,  asked  about  on  page  42,  but  I  do 


know  about  the  house  I  built  of  concrete  in 
1859.  I  am  living  in  it  still,  and  it  is  just  as  good 
and  perfect  as  the  year  in  which  it  was  built, 
and  is  good  for  years  to  come,  for  all  I  can  see, 
if  it  is  properly  cared  for.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler 


The  Stephen  Hoyt  House 


published  a  book  on  concrete  houses  and  their 
construction.  This  I  purchased  and  studied  the 
winter  before  I  started  in  to  erect  my  house. 
About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Fowler  built 
his  concrete  house  a  Mr.  Barrett  of  Ohio  built 
one  of  concrete.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  “Con¬ 
crete  Houses  and  Their  Construction.”  This 
book  I  also  bought  and  studied  well.  I  liked 
his  curbing  board  construction  and  method  of 
holding  them  in  place,  and  adopted  his  plan  in 
the  erection  of  my  house.  Both  of  these  books 
I  have  lost,  so  cannot  give  the  name  of  Mr. 
Barrett  or  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  My 
house  is  41x36  feet  and  26  feet  high,  made 
with  three  stories,  and  has  18  rooms,  three 


halls  and  two  baths.  Concrete  houses  erected 
at  the  present  time  are  mostly  of  large  blocks, 
made  from  gravel  and  cement.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  way  of  building  a  concrete  house.  In 
building  my  walls  not  a  pound  of  cement  was 
used.  Lime,  gravel  and  cobble  stones  only  were 
used.  By  experimenting  with  the  lime  and 
gravel  I  had  to  mix  together  I  found  that  16 
barrels  of  gravel  to  one  of  lime  made  the  hard¬ 
est  and  firmest  block  so  I  used  this  proportion 
of  gravel  and  lime  to  make  the  grout  or  mortar, 
which  was  poured  into  the  curbing  boards.  In 
this  was  worked  in  all  the  cobble  stones  that 
could  be  put  in  and  covered  with  the  mortar 
or  concrete.  These  stones  were  such  as  were 
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picked  from  our  fields  when  plowing  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  our  spring  crops.  These  stones 
were  from  the  size  of  a  coffee  cup  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  I  did  the  work  of  making  the  curb¬ 
ing  and  filling  it  myself  (for  no  one  knew  how 
to  construct  such  houses  then)  with  the  help 
of  one  man  who  was  hired  by  the  month  for 
$13  and  board. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls  I  used  35 
barrels  of  lime  at  $1.37  per  barrel.  Calling  my 
labor  $2  per  day  (a  large  price  for  that  time) 
and  my  helper  $1  per  day,  it  cost  me  in  labor 
$248  to  build  the  walls.  The  cost  of  erecting 
the  walls,  including  the  lime,  was  less  than 
$300.  It  made  a  fine  place  to  dispose  of  nearly 
100  loads  of  cobble  stones,  which  would  have 
to  be  buried  or  deposited  in  some  place  on  the 
farm.  I  hired  masons  from  New  Haven  who 
were  experienced  in  stuccoing  brick  houses  to 
put  on  an  outside  stucco  finish;  this  cost  just 
$100.  The  chimneys  were  made  by  putting  a 
wooden  box  4x18  inches  in  the  curbing  box 
and  working  the  mortar  around  it.  When  the 
mortar  was  set  and  the  curbing  boards  loos¬ 
ened  up  this  wooden  box  was  drawn  up  and 
there  was  the  flue  for  the  chimney.  All  the 
brick  used  was  only  to  top  out  the  chimneys 
above  the  roof.  No  studding  was  used  for  plas¬ 
tering  on  the  inside  of  the  walls;  the  mortar 
was  put  right  on  the  inside  of  these  walls,  so 
there  is  no  space  or  places  for  rats,  and  the 
walls  are  as  dry  as  any  studded  wall  house. 

I  make  this  full  statement  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  house  to  show  how  cheaply  con¬ 
crete  houses  may  be  constructed  and  no  cooler 
house  in  summer  or  warmer  in  winter  can  be 
made.  A  house  can  be  built  of  concrete  by 
using  curbing  boards  as  I  had  for  much  less 
money  than  the  concrete  blocks  can  be  made, 
which  will  have  to  be  laid  up  into  the  walls 
after  they  are  dry  and  hard.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  now  in  building  concrete  houses  is  there 
are  no  parties  sufficiently  experienced  in  their 
construction  to  be  had  to  do  the  work.  I  studied 
Barrett’s  and  Fowler’s  works,  and  being  young, 
energetic  and  something  of  a  mechanic  started 
in  and  built  the  walls  myself,  and  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  “baby  house.” 


My  carpenter  said  before  I  began  to  build  the 
walls  there  would  not  be  a  plumb  corner  or  a 
side  but  would  bulge  down  the  first  heavy  rain 
that  came,  and  I  was  a  fool  for  building  a 
house  of  such  material.  I  went  into  the  house 
December  24,  1859,  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  myself 
celebrated  our  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
September  30  last  in  this  same  house. 

No  one  would  know  the  house  was  built  of 
concrete  if  not  told.  If  I  was  to  build  again  I 
would  put  in  a  little  cement  with  the  lime,  but 
not  much.  It  is  more  expensive  than  lime  and 
the  wall  is  not  materially  better.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  cause  the  concrete  to  set  a  little  quicker. 
The  curbing  boards  were  20  inches  wide  and 
raised  15  inches  for  each  course,  which  left 
five  inches  on  wall  below  to  hold  the  bottom 
of  board  in  place.  We  filled  in  the  boards  three 
times  a  week  as  a  rule,  sometimes  four.  The 
picture  here  represented  is  a  photograph  of 
my  house.  It  is  all  right,  and  concrete  is  the 
coming  material  for  country  houses  and  barns, 
notwithstanding  carpenters,  bricklayers  and 
master  masons,  etc.,  are  not  in  favor  of  this 
material  for  house  building. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

R.  N.  Y.— As  stated  on  page  161,  the  original 
Fowler  house  fell  in  ruins,  not  even  the  ruins 
now  being  left. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  Obituary  of  Edwin 
Hoyt,  who  died  April  19,  1908. 

This  world  lost  a  strong  and  useful  character 
in  the  death  of  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  and  through 
his  long  and  useful  life  held  high  ideals  of 
character  and  service.  Born  75  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hoyt,  with  his  brother  James,  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  nursery  business,  and  made  the 
name  honored  among  fruit  growers  through¬ 
out  New  England  and  beyond.  He  held  public 
office,  and  was  an  authority  on  farm  and  horti¬ 
cultural  matters.  Probably  his  last  article  for 
the  press  was  the  account  of  the  concrete 
house  which  we  printed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Hoyt  built  this  house  with  his  own  hands  when 
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a  young  man,  and  recently  celebrated  his  gol¬ 
den  wedding  in  it.  That  house,  built  upon  hon¬ 
or,  was  so  honestly  and  thoroughly  made  that 
it  stands  today  good  for  another  half  century. 
And  the  character  and  reputation  which  Mr. 
Hoyt  built  up  and  left  behind  him  are  like  that 
house,  so  true  and  solid  that  they  are  enduring. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  ofttohe  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Historical  Society  on  April 
10,  1950,  the  following  memorial  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

STEPHEN  HOYT 
(1870-1950) 

The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  records 
its  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  its  long¬ 
time  member,  Stephen  Hoyt,  who  died  on 
March  31,  1950. 

New  Canaan  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 


citizens,  a  bulwark  of  this  community  over  the 
years,  and  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  valued  members. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  So¬ 
ciety  pay  tribute  to  one  who  was  not  only  a 
distinguished  descendant  of  a  leading  family 
of  Canaan  Parish,  but  whose  own  life  exempli¬ 
fied  a  stability  and  permanence  which  are  too 
often  lacking  in  this  changing  world.  We  may 
well  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  life  of  this  man, 
who  died  in  the  house  where  he  was  born  and 
had  lived  for  all  of  his  eighty  years,  a  house 
which  his  father  had  built  in  1859.  As  with  his 
house,  so  with  his  business,  for  he  succeeded 
his  grandfather  and  father  as  the  head  of  The 
Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company,  Inc.,  which 
has  had  only  three  presidents  since  it  was 
founded  in  1848. 

While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Stephen  Hoyt, 
we  also  express  our  gratitude  that  the  Society 
and  community  have  so  long  enjoyed  his  lead¬ 
ership  in  their  affairs. 


THE  TAL M  AD GE-S M  IT H- MILLER  HOUSE 


Marshall  PI.  Montgomery,  Author  Walter  Richards,  Artist 

[April  27,  1950 ] 


At  the  close  of  every  weekend  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  especially  on  Labor  Day  about  an 
hour  before  sundown,  up  to  two  score  cars  can 
be  observed  clustered  about  the  bridge  over 
the  Merritt  Parkway  on  quiet  Lapham  Road. 
These  cars  bring  at  times  more  than  a  hundred 
people  who  crowd  the  west  battlement  of  the 
bridge  to  gaze  in  fascination  at  a  man-made 
spectacle  against  New  Canaan’s  most  spectac¬ 
ular  scenic  backdrop. 

What  they  are  watching  is  the  homeward 
flow  of  the  New  York  bound  traffic,  sometimes 
bumper  to  bumper  and  with  the  right  hand 
lane  for  once  progressing  faster  than  the  pass¬ 


ing  lane,  as  it  crawls  down  the  hill,  across  the 
giant  causeway  over  the  Noroton  River  valley, 
and  up  the  straight  three-quarter  mile  sweep  to 
the  crest  of  Ponus  Ridge. 

This  vantage  point  on  Talmadge  Hill, 
named  for  a  family  which,  although  giving  its 
name  to  the  hill,  is  more  closely  identified  with 
and  had  its  original  homestead  in  the  valley 
below— a  homestead  still  to  be  seen  as  the  first 
house  north  of  the  parkway  exit  tucked  in  the 
corner  formed  by  Old  Stamford  and  Jelliff 
Mill  Roads. 

This  one  and  one-half  story  center  chim¬ 
ney  house  is  a  landmark  familiar  to  most  New 
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Canaan  people  because  for  years  it  has  carried 
the  Tercentenary  sign  labeling  it  as  the  James 
Talmadge  house  and  the  date  “1739.”  As  we 
shall  see  later,  both  name  and  date  are  probably 
in  error,  but  for  once  the  hastier  research  of 
an  earlier  day  seems  to  have  caused  the  error 
to  fall  on  the  conservative,  not  the  fanciful, 
side. 

The  land  on  which  the  future  Thomas  Tal¬ 
madge  house  was  to  stand  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  was  originally  laid  out  to,  or 
“pitched,”  to  Jonathan  Bell,  Stamford’s  first 
white  child  who  was  born  the  very  year  of 
that  town’s  first  settlement— 1641.  To  him  was 
allotted  shortly  before  1700  extensive  acreage 
on  the  west  slope  of  Flat  Ridge  (between  the 
present  Old  Stamford  and  Lapham  Roads)  and 
i-e,  “the  plains”  on  the  east  side  of  Noroton 
River  south  of  Jelliff  Mill  Road  down  past  the 
present  Woodway  County  Club.  For  years 
afterwards  these  areas  were  known  as  Bell’s 
Ridge  and  Bell’s  Plains. 

In  1710,  several  years  after  Jonathan  Bell’s 
death,  his  five  children  had  more  definitely  de¬ 
lineated  for  them  their  father’s  holdings,  one 
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of  which  was  described  as  a  thirty-acre  piece 
lying  in  the  plains  bounded  west  by  the  (Nor¬ 
oton)  River,  north  by  a  cross  highway  (Jeliff 
Mill  Road),  east  by  a  highway  (Old  Stamford 
Road),  and  south  by  another  property  owner. 

Such  has  been  the  consistent  description  of 
this  piece  down  to  the  present,  for  250  years 
the  possession  of  members  of  only  two  families. 
One  of  the  five  children  for  whom  the  above 
document  was  drawn  was  Susannah  Bell  Weed, 
who  in  1715  enters  our  story  as  a  young  widow 
of  29  and  the  mother  of  a  small  child,  for  it 
was  in  that  year  that  she  married  Thomas  Tal¬ 
madge. 

Thomas  Talmadge’s  great  grandfather, 
Thomas,  and  grandfather,  Robert,  came  to  the 
Boston  area  about  1630  from  Hants,  England, 
and  with  a  party  of  Lynn  people  helped  co¬ 
lonize  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in  1640. 
Four  years  later  Robert  appears  in  New  Haven, 
where  in  1656  his  fourth  child,  Enos,  was  born. 

This  Enos  married  Hannah  Yale,  (thus  be¬ 
coming  the  brother-in-law  of  Elihu  of  ivy 


league  fame),  and  came  to  an  untimely  end 
when  as  Lieutenant  in  command  of  the  assis¬ 
tance  sent  by  Connecticut  to  Schenectady  he 
was  killed  in  the  burning  of  that  town  by  the 
Indians  in  1690.  Our  Thomas  was  only  two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  this  shocking  occur¬ 
rence,  but  it  says  much  for  his  initiative  and 
independence  that  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age 
he  sought  newer  fields,  for  in  1709  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  an  inhabitant  of  Stamford  and  the  next 
year  was  able  to  produce  80  pounds  with 
which  to  buy  John  Bishop’s  house  in  the  center 
of  town. 

If  you  extend  New  Canaan’s  perambulation 
line  in  a  straight  line  southerly  to  Five  Mile 
River  and  northerly  four  miles  into  Pound 
Ridge,  then  run  a  line  westerly  parallel  to  the 
Sound  to  a  northern  extension  of  the  Stam- 
ford-Greenwich  line  you  will  have  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Stamford  as  they  existed  at  the  time 
Thomas  Talmadge  married  the  widow  Susan¬ 
nah  as  described  above.  In  other  words,  before 
the  present  New  York-Connecticut  line  was 
run  in  1731,  Stamford  included  all  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Darien  and  parts  of  New  Canaan,  Pound 
Ridge,  Bedford  and  Northcastle. 

The  town’s  population  had  climbed  over  the 
600  mark,  and  there  was  a  definite  pressure  to 
move  into  and  farm  the  common  lands  that 
were  continually  being  pitched.  What  more 
natural  then  that  the  new  young  family  make 
use  of  the  inherited  lands?  Thus  it  was  that  in 
1719  Thomas  and  Susannah  came  to  an  amic¬ 
able  agreement  with  the  latter’s  sisters  and 
brothers  to  take  over  the  upper  plains  property 
on  which  to  build  a  home.  Three  years  later 
the  house  in  Stamford  was  sold,  at  which  time 
we  can  assume  the  homestead  on  its  present 
site  was  ready  to  be  lived  in,  at  least  in  part. 

We  say  in  part,  because  the  Talmadge  house 
as  it  stands  today  presents  a  real  mystery.  It 
is  actually  a  house  and  a  half.  To  the  southern 
and  smaller  part,  which  we  shall  call  the  ell, 
can  be  ascribed  the  date  1722— both  tradition 
and  external  and  internal  evidence  point  to  it 
as  being  older  than  the  larger  center  chimney 
portion,  but  by  not  more  than  10  or  20  years. 

The  usual  development  was  for  the  pioneer 
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settler  to  build  one  room  with  a  chimney  on 
one  end,  then  pivot  his  house  around  the 
chimney,  adding  a  room  on  the  other  side  as 
his  means  or  family  increased,  a  lean-to  (salt 
box  effect)  on  the  back  side,  etc.  The  mystery 
here  is  why  Thomas  Talmadge  made  an  ob¬ 
vious  start  following  this  pattern  (the  present 
cobblestone  chimney  replaced  an  original 
Dutch  oven  type)  and  then  shifted  his  base  of 
operations,  as  it  were,  to  produce  full  blown 
the  main  dwelling  as  it  now  stands. 

The  writer  has  puzzled  over  this,  but  dares 
to  hazard  a  theory  for  which  there  is  only  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  yet  one  which  seems  to 
fit  all  the  factors.  We  know  Thomas  was  a 
nephew  of  Eli  Yale,  and  that  he  was  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  under  his  will.  His  merchant  uncle  died 
in  England  in  1721,  just  about  the  time  Thomas 
was  getting  his  house  started,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  time  elapsed,  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  possible  litigation,  etc.,  before  he  was 
able  to  realize  on  his  inheritance.  This  new 
found  wealth  might  well  account  for  such  an 


ambitious  change  of  plan,  and  the  timing 
would  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  fact  that  the 
main  house  appears  to  have  been  built  ante 
1750.  Furthermore,  New  Haven  records  dis¬ 
close  Thomas  to  have  been  a  seller  of  property 
there  after  he  became  part  of  Canaan  parish. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  orbit  thus  created  by  the 
family’s  new  surroundings  Thomas  and  Susan¬ 
nah  soon  took  an  active  part.  In  1733  the  two 
of  them  were  “affectionately  dismissed”  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wright  in  Stamford  to  the  newly 
formed  Canaan  parish  church,  Thomas  be¬ 
coming  its  first  deacon  and  serving  continu¬ 
ously  in  that  post  until  his  death  in  1766. 

They  cleared  the  land  and  farmed  it  with  the 
help  of  their  three  children— James,  b.  1721, 
Jonathan,  b.  1725,  and  Mary,  b.  1730— and,  as 
was  the  case  so  often,  they  buried  another  son 
and  daughter  under  infants’  tombstones.  Then, 
when  the  two  sons  were  grown,  “for  affection” 
they  deeded  their  homestead  and  lands  in 
1743  to  James  and  Jonathan  to  be  shared 
equally.  The  estate  had  grown  to  over  130 
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acres,  running  well  south  of  the  present  Darien 
line  and  including  land  up  the  valley  and  on 
Bell’s  Ridge. 

We  now  come  forward  a  generation  where 
James  engages  our  attention.  When  he  was  20 
he  married  Mary  Seymour  of  Norwalk,  and 
before  1755  had  enlarged  the  family’s  interests 
by  owning  and  running  the  adjacent  mill.  This 
was  the  very  mill  whose  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  1718  and  as  JellifFs  Mill  is  still  so  well 
known  to  us  today.  In  1755  a  most  complicated 
series  of  deeds,  quit-claims,  and  swaps  be¬ 
tween  James  and  Jonathan  and  the  elder  Tal- 
madge  left  the  mill  ownership  hopelessly  rav¬ 
elled  (to  the  researcher)  in  factions,  but  did 
leave  James  firmly  planted  in  the  homestead 
with  his  wife  and  five  children  and  both  par¬ 
ents.  Living  until  1797,  he  deeded  to  his  third 
child,  Seymour,  the  family  place  in  1781. 

With  Seymour  our  New  Canaan  Talmadges 
touch  briefly  on  a  wider  and  more  exciting 
sphere  than  that  provided  by  a  humdrum  farm 
year,  for  the  family  was  certainly  privy  to  and 
may  have  had  active  participation  in  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  exploits  of  the  Revolution. 
Seymour’s  third  cousin  from  New  Haven  way, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Talmadge,  was  an  aide  of 
Washington’s  and  his  chief  secret  service 
operative.  In  1779  he  nearly  allowed  himself 
with  important  papers  to  be  captured  by  the 
British  during  a  sharp  engagement  near  the 
church  in  Pound  Ridge. 

To  make  up  for  this  mortification  he  asked 
for  and  was  given  permission  to  raid  a  British 
detachment  on  Lloyd’s  Neck  over  on  Long 
Island  which  was  making  life  miserable  in¬ 
discriminately  for  both  patriots  and  loyalists 
on  the  Connecticut  shore.  Marching  his  com¬ 
mand  from  Canaan  parish  to  Shippan  Point, 
he  gathered  a  flotilla,  embarked,  executed  his 
attack  with  daring  and  dispatch,  captured  500 
prisoners,  and  returned  to  Stamford  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  was  such  that  he  later  was  given  custody 
of  Major  Andre  until  the  latter’s  execution. 

Seymour  was  born  in  1755,  married  Sarah 
Hoyt,  disposed  of  the  mill  property  in  1800, 
and  for  reasons  unknown  decided  to  pull  stakes 


and  remove  to  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  in 
1816.  Most  of  his  children,  however,  remained, 
but  their  center  of  activity  was  further  up  the 
valley  or  on  the  Ridge,  whence  came  the 
eventual  naming  of  Talmadge  Hill.  For  $2,654 
Seymour  deeded  to  Joseph  Smith  two  pieces 
of  land,  on  one  of  which  was  “my  homestead.” 

Although  a  new  name  is  here  introduced, 
Joseph  Smith’s  wife  Mary  Talmadge,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Jonathan.  Of 
a  prosperous  family  on  Flat  Ridge,  he  was  the 
son  of  “Tory  Joe”  Smith  whose  bar  sinister  had 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  family’s  holdings 
during  the  Revolution.  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
had  four*  sons— Stephen,  James,  Minot  and 
Sherman,  to  whom  they  quit-claimed  the  home¬ 
stead  in  1838.  Said  sons  turned  right  around 
and  quit-claimed  back  to  their  mother  the  pro¬ 
perty  “for  the  term  of  her  natural  life  and  no 
longer,”  which  turned  out  to  be  1850.  Joseph, 
however,  lived  on  in  the  house  with  his  son 
James  and  family  until  his  death  in  1857,  when 
James  became  sole  owner. 

The  Smiths  had  by  this  time  expanded  to 
fill  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tal¬ 
madges.  Minot  Smith  had  the  house  up  Tal¬ 
madge  Hill  Road  today  lived  in  by  the  Jensens. 
About  1840  Sherman  Smith  built  the  house 
(George  Jelliff,  present  owner)  north  of  Jelliff 
Mill  Road,  the  one  which  so  successfully  com¬ 
bines  Greek  Revival  and  early  Victorian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

In  1865  the  original  homestead  descended 
by  heirship  to  James  Smith’s  nephew,  Stephen 
S.  Raymond,  son  of  Colonel  Stephen  Raymond 
and  Harriett  Smith.  The  pond  partially  filled 
in  by  the  Merritt  Parkway  was  Stephen  Ray¬ 
mond’s  project  created  to  power  his  grist  and 
sawmill  and  in  connection  with  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  plaster  and  feed  business.  He  also 
built  the  house  just  south  of  the  Parkway. 

In  1881  he  deeded  the  old  house  to  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  Harriet  L.  and  Homer  S. 
Crofoot,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  century 
the  homestead  ceased  to  be  owner  occupied, 
lived  in  by  the  farm  superintendents  and  other 
tenants.  The  Crofoots  lived  in  and  used  as  the 
base  for  very  extensive  farming  and  other 


operations  the  bigger,  newer  house  built  by 
their  uncle  Sherman  Smith.  We  can’t  blame 
them,  for  Mrs.  Crofoot  was  an  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter  as  well  as  niece  of  Sherman’s,  had  a  large 
family  of  her  own  to  bring  up,  and  altogether 
plenty  of  space  was  needed  for  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Crofoot,  who  had  had  mercantile  ex¬ 
perience  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s  and  A.  T.  Stewart’s 
in  New  York,  conducted  the  farm  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  was  partner  in  two  stores  in  New  Canaan, 
Crofoot  and  Lounsbury  and  the  New  York 
Dry  Goods  Company.  His  death  in  1896  was  a 
most  untimely  one,  following  a  stroke  caused 
by  an  attempt  to  lift  too  heavy  a  bag  of  oats 
for  the  convenience  of  a  customer.  Mrs.  Cro¬ 
foot  died  the  next  year,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  her  husband  in  the  old  Smith  burying 
ground. 

This  little  rural  cemetery  girdled  by  the 
huge  spruces  is  still  able  to  hold  its  peaceful, 
shaded  dignity  below  the  roar  of  modern  traf¬ 
fic  almost  overhead,  has  on  its  cold  stones  only 
the  names  of  those  warm,  once  living  families 
whose  stories  we  have  so  briefly  recounted— 
Talmadges,  Smiths,  Raymonds  and  Crofoots. 

Calvin  G.  Doig,  a  New  York  architect,  and 
his  wife  had  rented  the  Talmadge  homestead 
summers  during  the  late  nineties,  and  lost  no 
time  in  buying  it  when  the  Crofoot  executors 
placed  it  on  sale  in  1902.  The  year  following 
it  became  the  permanent  home  of  Mr.  Doig’s 
sister,  Louise,  and  her  husband,  Walter  Miller, 
a  New  York  merchant.  After  their  deaths  a 
few  years  apart  just  before  the  recent  war, 
their  son  Calvin  with  his  family  assumed 
ownership,  moving  here  from  their  former 
home  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Miller  died  last  year, 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  G.  Miller  lives  there  now  with 
her  son  Richard,  a  1949  Princeton  graduate, 
maintaining  the  home  and  gradually  restoring 
and  redecorating  it  in  a  manner  it  so  fittingly 
deserves. 

Past  generations  have  found,  and  future 
generations  will  discover  with  pleasure  that  in 
one  important  way  the  older  type  center  chim¬ 
ney  house  can  be  much  better  adapted  to  mo¬ 
dern  living  conditions  than  the  center  hall  type 


which  came  later.  This  is  because  the  interior 
walls  and  partitions  bear  no  weight,  so  that  the 
whole  inside  can  be  swept  bare  and  clean 
around  the  chimney  and  both  downstairs  and 
upstairs  rooms  rearranged  to  suit  the  needs  of 
succeeding  generations. 

That  this  is  so  is  amply  borne  out  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  Talmadge  house  as  it  is  today  with 
what  we  know  to  have  been  the  typical  home 
arrangement  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
when  it  was  built.  In  a  house  as  old  as  this, 
with  the  passing  years  calling  for  “moderniza¬ 
tion”  by  so  many  families  to  meet  always 
changing  needs,  it  is  foolhardy  to  label  as 
“original”  any  features  except,  perhaps,  the 
chief  house  and  roof  framing  and  the  masonry 
below  grade. 

Dating  can  be  only  relative,  due  to  the  over¬ 
lap  of  habits  and  differing  local  customs— we 
can  only  say  such  and  such  is  old,  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  before  1850,  or  modern,  from  that  date 
on.  The  following  salient  features,  helpful  in 
identifying  any  old  house,  are  here  listed  as 
they  apply  to  the  Talmadge  house— the  main 
center  chimney  part  unless  otherwise  specified: 

Masonry:  Like  all  very  old  houses,  the  house 
is  built  close  to  grade,  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
undressed  stone  underpinning  showing  below  the 
outside  wood  covering,  giving  a  hugging  the  ground 
effect.  Most  unusual  is  the  full  cellar  under  the 
whole  main  floor.  Foundation  is  of  ledge  rock 
carried  down  about  five  feet,  that  under  the  ell 
being  laid-up  without  mortar.  The  center  chimney 
is  utterly  magnificent,  measuring  13  by  11/2  feet, 
so  that  no  corbeling  was  necessary  to  support 
hearths  and  frame  members  above.  A  demension 
as  big  as  this  makes  it  almost  seem  the  builder 
must  have  had  a  two  and  a  half  story  house  in 
mind  —  it  likewise  is  of  native  ledge  rock  and 
completely  innocent  of  mortar.  At  second  floor 
level  chimney  greatly  diminished,  part  probably 
removed  at  one  time  to  provide  more  living  space. 
Above  roof  chimney  modern  and  out  of  proportion 
to  house.  Cellar  floor  is  of  dirt. 

Framing:  Except  for  two  adjoining  posts  where 
ell  joins  main  house,  no  above  ground  framing  is 
visible,  but  probably  typical  12  post  braced  frame 
construction  was  employed.  Corner  posts  are  quite 
properly  covered  with  casing,  probably  old,  giving 
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character  to  rooms.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
methods  of  some  restorers,  who  strip  off  the  casings 
which  they  consider  later  additions  so  that  they  can 
stand  back  to  admire  the  ax  marks  which  the 
builder  went  to  such  trouble  to  hide.  In  cellar  first 
floor  girts  and  joists  are  visible,  very  large  and 
heavy,  faced  only  on  the  top  sides  with  the  bark 
otherwise  left  on.  No  evidence  of  summer  beams, 
perhaps  they  weren’t  necessary  because  of  small¬ 
ness  of  house  and  heaviness  of  joists. 

Roof  Framing:  Rather  large  rough  hewn  common 
rafters  irregularly  spaced,  unusual  in  that  they  are 
joined  at  the  peak  by  half  dovetailing  and  peg 
instead  of  mortise  and  tenon.  There  being  no  ridge- 
pole,  rafters  are  held  in  relative  position  by  overlaid 
roughly  sawn  horizontal  boarding  with  untrimmed 
edges. 

Outside  Woodwork:  Although  clapboarding  pre¬ 
dates  shingling,  it  is  probable  the  Talmadge  house 
has  always  had  the  latter  covering.  Mitered  at  all 
corners  except  south  rear,  where  they  terminate 
against  an  old  corner  board,  shingles  are  modern 
except  on  upper  north  gable  end  where  they  can 
be  seen  to  be  hand  split  with  the  lower  nailing 
prominences  visible.  Simple  rake  molding  is  old, 
and  the  old  fashioned  wood  gutters  modern.  The 
porch  is  modern  but  because  it  sits  on  the  ground 
it  goes  well  with  the  house. 

Interior  Woodwork:  Almost  all  inside  and  outside 
doors  are  of  batten  construction,  the  earliest  type 
of  openings.  There  are  old  baseboards  on  the  second 
floor,  up  to  11  inches  high.  No  moldings  visible. 
Although  on  the  first  floor  sensible  modern  oak 
flooring  has  been  put  down,  from  the  cellar  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  original  flooring  is  still  there 
consisting  of  random  width  boards  laid  across  the 
joists  over  what  almost  amounts  to  a  sub-floor— 
rough  flat  pieces  of  board  called  “slit-stuff”  spaced 
widely  to  come  under  the  edges  of  the  top  boards. 
At  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs  some  old  hand  split 
lath  and  plaster  is  visible,  possibly  original. 

Fenestration:  Except  for  the  gable  end  of  the 
ell,  where  they  were  cut  in  late,  all  the  windows 
are  old  and  of  special  interest.  Composed  of  nine 
or  six  lights  over  six,  they  are  of  the  guillotine 
type,  with  fixed  upper  sashes  and  lower  sashes 
held  open  when  necessary  by  a  spring  catch  in 
the  jamb.  About  half  the  panes  show  the  wavy 
streaks  or  slight  irridescence  denoting  great  age. 
One  even  has  a  pontil  mark.  Framing  simple,  and 
the  wood  stock  of  the  heads,  sills  and  jambs  varies 
greatly  in  height  and  width.  The  eyebrow  dormer 
in  the  ell  and  the  two  peaked  dormers  on  the 


main  house  were  cut  through  in  Victorian  times. 

Fireplaces:  Beside  what  serves  as  the  living  room 
fireplace  in  the  ell,  there  are  three  ringing  the 
center  chimney.  Mrs.  Miller  has  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  pleasing  qualities  back  to  life  and  pried 
open  some  of  their  secrets,  but  there  are  still 
probably  bricked  up  ovens  and  hidden  cupboards 
galore  in  a  chimney  of  that  size. 

Stairs:  Main  stairs  modern  and  perhaps  not  in 
original  location.  In  northwest  corner  of  ell  is 
blocked  up  steep  staircase  with  winders  curving 
to  former  attic.  Stairs  to  main  attic  very  old  with 
varying  risers  up  to  12  inches. 

Hardware:  In  this  category  we  can  declare  as 
original  a  magnificent  pair  of  strap-pintle  hinges 
on  the  front  door,  spear  headed  and  30  inches  long, 
as  well  as  a  set  of  half-strap  hinges  half  that  length 
on  the  lower  hall  door,  with  straight  rat-tail  ends. 

The  Talmadge  house  has  had  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  it  of  being  used  as  the  model  for  an¬ 
other  New  Canaan  residence,  that  built  in  the 
early  1930’s  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  Dean. 
Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Day, 
2nd.,  it  may  be  seen  as  the  last  house  north  on 
Chichester  Road.  Another  house  similar  in 
feeling,  also  built  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  K.  Brown  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Parkway  on  Mans¬ 
field  Avenue.  Both  houses  had  the  same  master 
carpenter  in  charge  of  construction,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  incorporate  the 
columned  flat  porch  as  integral  in  the  design. 
The  chief  differences  are  in  the  treatment  of 
the  dormers. 

Because  the  road  by  which  the  Talmadge 
house  stands  is  on  the  main  route  to  Stamford 
(with  the  recent  dubious  distinction  of  being 
a  parkway  exit)  we  are  prone  to  think  it  was 
ever  thus.  Not  so.  The  cyclist  of  the  80’s  and 
the  pioneer  motorist  of  the  early  1900’s  would 
have  found  his  guide  maps  directing  him  to 
take  the  following  unbelievable  route  be¬ 
tween  Stamford  and  Danbury:  Glenbrook 
Road,  Christie  Hill,  Hollow  Tree  Ridge,  Lap- 
ham,  Old  Stamford,  Park,  Oenoke,  Lambert, 
Country  Club,  Smith  Ridge,  North  Wilton, 
Bald  Hill  Road  and  so  out  of  the  state  into  a 
wilderness  which  to  this  very  day  lacks  that 
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sure  sign  of  civilization,  the  public  utility  pole. 
This  because  those  roads  were  gravel,  all  other 
parallel  ones  dirt. 

Yet  this  route,  following  ridges  rather  than 
watercourses,  must  have  been  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  over  a  century  of  custom  and  main 
travel,  and  we  wonder  how  a  mere  generation 
of  motorists  can  have  so  drastically  altered  the 
old  grooves  of  transportation.  In  other  words, 
the  Talmadge  house  for  most  of  its  long  life 
slumbered  in  the  valley  away  from  the  main 
stream  of  traffic,  its  dwellers  stirred  only  by 


the  local  eddies  caused  by  the  nearness  of  the 
mill. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  reflect  that 
those  watchers  introduced  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  this  article  stand  on  what  used  to  be 
the  main  highway,  unconscious  as  they  look 
down  on  the  busier  valley  of  the  transposi¬ 
tion  in  the  roles  of  the  two  thoroughfares.  Of 
such  minor  man-made  changes,  however,  the 
Talmadge  house  is  unaware— in  this  commun¬ 
ity  of  homes  its  future  is  untroubled,  its  func¬ 
tion  secure  for  many  decades  to  come. 


C.  BENEDICT-ELLS  HOUSE 


Ruth  Stevens  Lyden,  Author 


Whitman  Bailey,  Artist 


[May  4,  1950 ] 


Old  houses  have  a  special  charm  for  most  of 
us,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  achitec- 
turally  perfect  or  because  they  are  the  birth¬ 
places  of  famous  men,  but  simply  because  they 
have  been  lived  in  for  so  long  that  they  have 
stories  to  tell. 

One  that  we  are  fond  of  is  not  the  oldest 
house  in  New  Canaan,  though  it  is  well  over 
a  hundred,  but  it  is  the  only  homestead  left 
bearing  the  name  of  Ells.  It  has  never  stood 
empty  and  hence  has  seen  a  lot  of  living  and 
dying,  and  of  necessity  over  such  a  long  period 
of  survival,  it  has  seen  courage. 

You  will  come  upon  it  some  day  when  you 
go  up  Brushy  Ridge  Road  from  route  123.  It 
stands  there  to  the  right  on  the  first  rise,  look¬ 
ing  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  white  steam¬ 
boat  ready  to  take  off.  I  expect  to  hear  a  toot 
and  see  a  captain  look  out  of  his  wheelhouse 
in  the  glassed  in  tower.  Of  course  it  will  do 
none  of  these  things,  and  to  you  it  may  give 
quite  a  different  impression.  But  the  little  house 
has  a  distinct  character  and  many  famous  New 
Canaan  connections. 

One  famous  Ells  who  never  lived  here,  but 


certainly  left  his  imprint  on  the  memories  of 
those  who  do,  was  the  Rev.  John  Eells  (old 
spelling),  first  minister  of  Canaan  Parish  in 
1733.  Fresh  out  of  Yale  College  he  came  to 
New  Canaan,  first  thrilling  and  then  upsetting 
the  parishioners  with  his  bright,  impatient 
ways.  Aroused  in  the  wee  small  hours,  he  had 
married  a  couple  with  them  standing  outside 
his  window.  As  a  result  of  such  unconvention¬ 
alities,  was  well  as  the  tall  tales  woven  by  that 
restless  imagination  of  his,  he  was  urged  to 
retire— which  he  did  after  some  seven  years  of 
service. 

Rev.  John  did,  however,  continue  to  live  out 
his  life  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  New  Canaan,  hav¬ 
ing  two  wives  and  four  children.  It  is  from  his 
first  son,  Lieutenant  Jeremiah  Beard  Ells  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  that  our  Ells  family 
is  descended. 

Even  though  not  built  by  them,  this  house 
nevertheless  is  an  Ells  house  by  right  of  longest 
ownership,  and  a  Benedict  house  before  that. 
Ruth  Benedict  Ells  bought  it  from  her  father, 
Caleb  Benedict,  in  1841  when  she  returned  to 
New  Canaan  as  a  young  widow  with  three 
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sons.  It  must  have  been  a  haven  for  her  and 
it  has  been  for  others  off  and  on  even  down  to 
the  present.  Today  a  dear  little  old  lady, 
known  as  Alice  Deering  Ells,  lives  in  it  with 
her  two  widowed  daughters. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Ells  house 
must  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah  Benedict 
sometime  between  1816  and  1830.  Records 
show  the  sale  of  the  land,  11  acres  at  the  time, 
without  a  house,  changing  ownership  from 
Nehemiah  Benedict,  Jr.,  to  Nehemiah  Bene¬ 
dict  (1816).  Then  in  1830  we  find  eight  acres 
of  it  mortgaged  by  Nehemiah  to  Edward  Nash 
and  Thomas-Husted  “with  the  homestead  that 
I  (Nehemiah  Benedict)  occupy  and  buildings 
thereon.” 

Neighbors  who  are  listed  for  boundaries  of 
the  land  recorded  in  the  transaction  of  1830 
are  Ebenezer  Ayres  on  the  north,  James  and 
Eunice  Benedict  to  the  south,  Matthew  Reed, 
east,  and  the  highway— now  Brushy  Ridge 
Road— on  the  west. 

At  this  point  we  are  faced  with  a  change  of 
ownership,  which  can  only  be  described  as 
being  not  quite  clear.  The  facts  set  down  are 
that  one  year  following  the  time  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  given,  the  same  property  was  sold 
for  the  price  of  the  mortgage  ($600)  to  one 
Nathan  Hanford.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
length  of  time  the  mortgage  was  supposed  to 
have  run,  nor  of  an  official  foreclosure.  But 
very  often,  we  are  told,  land  changed  hands 
for  reasons  not  written  down,  and  mortgages 
then  as  now,  were  given  as  collateral. 

At  any  rate,  five  years  later,  in  October,  1836, 
Caleb  Benedict  bought  this  house  and  land 
(and  more)  from  Nathan  Hanford.  The  record 
of  quit-claim  reads,  “twenty  acres  with  two 
dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings”  for 
$2,000.  The  two  parcels  lay  on  either  side  of 
Brushy  Ridge  Road  and  we  find  Ebenezer 
Ayres  still  to  the  north  and  the  highway  to  the 
west  of  our  piece. 

Here  with  Caleb  we  suddenly  come  to  a 
significant  crossroad— the  Benedicts  meet  the 
Ells.  Caleb  was  the  father  of  Ruth  Benedict 
who  married  James  B.  Ells,  great  grandson  of 
old  Rev.  John  Eells.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 


find  this  Ruth  Benedict  Ells,  then  a  young  wi¬ 
dow  with  three  sons,  returning  to  New  Ca¬ 
naan  in  1841  and  buying  the  house  and  eight 
acres  from  her  father  for  $900.  One’s  first  re¬ 
action  is,  doesn’t  she  have  enough  on  her  hands 
to  raise  the  three  children?  Why  can’t  her 
father  at  least  give  her  a  place  to  live?  Until 
one  finds  that  Caleb  was  the  father  of  13  other 
children. 

And  one  discovers  that  parents  with  large 
families  to  provide  for  figured  the  cost  of 
everything.  One  man  deducted  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  from  a  boy’s  share  “on  account 
that  I  have  also  taught  him  the  shoemaking 
trade.” 

Ruth  Benedict  probably  had  been  given  her 
“birthright”  as  a  dowry.  All  that  we  hear  of 
her  is  complimentary.  Although  there  are  no 
photographs  or  letters  available  her  memory 
lingers  among  old  residents  who  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  always  heard  “she  was  a  won¬ 
derful  woman,  full  of  courage.” 

Two  of  her  boys,  Morvalden  and  George, 
lie  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  while  her  other  son,  James  B.  Ells, 
left  photographs  and  letters  and  dear  mem¬ 
ories  to  his  grandchildren  now  living  in  the 
house. 

James  B.  was  quite  a  fellow  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was  a 
young  boy  and  he  learned  early  to  make  his 
way.  All  these  boys  must  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  imagination.  Whether  it  came  from  old 
“Priest”  Eells,  as  Rev.  John  was  called,  no  one 
can  tell.  But  Morvalden,  J.  B.’s  brother,  went 
into  the  Catskills  and  opened  Watkins  Glen  to 
the  general  public,  and  James  B.  built  himself 
quite  a  career  as  a  shoe  salesman  travelling 
throughout  the  south. 

From  the  daguerreotype  in  the  north  parlor 
he  looks  to  have  been  a  large  handsome  man 
with  a  long  nose,  a  keen  eye  and  flowing  beard. 
He  loved  to  dress  well  and  entertain  and  tell 
stories  about  his  travels.  His  first  trips  were  on 
foot  and  romantic  in  nature.  He  used  to  boast 
that  it  was  no  chore  at  all  to  walk  to  Wilton 
when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth  Bundy.  This 
was  successful,  too,  as  were  most  of  James  B.’s 
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The  C.  Benedict-Ells  House 


projects.  Elizabeth  said  “yes”  and  they  were 
married  when  she  was  17  and  he  a  year  older. 

This  must  have  been  about  1845,  though  it 
is  figured  from  dates  of  birth  and  death  given 
from  memory.  The  young  couple  were  headed 
straight  for  the  Civil  War  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  James  B.,  like  his  brothers, 
served  his  country.  We  do  know  that  with  the 
war  and  his  business  he  was  away  from  home 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

And  yet  his  presence  was  always  felt.  Even 
the  house  shows  it.  He  and  Elizabeth  Bundy 
wanted  to  plant  the  traditional  bridal  maples 
when  they  finally  came  there  to  live  with  his 
mother.  (In  1857  James  B.  bought  the  house 
from  his  mother  for  $1,000  after  having  taken 


from  her  a  mortgage  of  $300  two  years  before). 
Ruth  Benedict  continued  to  live  with  the 
couple  until  she  died,  and  it  is  a  favorite  family 
story  that  she  watched  with  much  pleasure  as 
the  young  wife,  Elizabeth  Bundy,  held  each 
young  maple  in  place  as  her  husband  threw 
the  dirt  into  the  hole  and  stamped  it  down. 
Those  two  maples  stand  today. 

Then  James  B.  wanted  a  larger  house.  Al¬ 
though  he  and  Elizabeth  had  only  one  child, 
Clarence  Oakley  Els,  born  18  years  after  they 
were  married,  they  had  relatives  and  frequent 
guests  and  the  need  to  expand.  What  we  find 
today  is  the  original  1820  house  with  wings  on, 
and  a  porch.  The  wings  are  one  story  and  not 
over  12  feet  wide  but  the  over-all  effect  is  one 
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of  perfect  balance  and  charm.  They  add  a 
music  room  leading  from  the  north  parlor  on 
one  side  and  a  dining  room  off  the  south  par¬ 
lor  across  the  hall. 

This  presented  excellent  possibilities  for 
holiday  festivities  when  all  the  rooms  could 
be  opened  through  graceful  connecting  arch¬ 
ways.  The  Christmas  tree,  we  are  told,  always 
stood  in  the  music  room  and  there  were  fires 
roaring  in  the  fireplaces  of  both  parlors.  There 
are  11  rooms  in  the  house,  not  counting  the 
cupola  or  a  widow’s  walk  into  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  climb  and  look  across  the  valley 
at  the  town.  There  is  even  a  little  square  house 
out  back,  used  as  a  laundry,  where  they  could 
p!ay. 

With  such  a  substantial  homestead  James 
B.  had  a  haven  to  return  to  from  his  selling 
jaunts  in  the  wilds.  The  tales  he  told  as  a 
grandpa,  taking  any  one  of  his  four  grandchil¬ 
dren  on  his  knee,  used  to  make  their  hair  stand 
on  end. 

He  rode  horseback  carrying  his  sample  shoes 
in  saddle  bags.  When  New  Canaan  was  the 
center  of  the  shoe  industry  these  may  well 
have  been  Benedict  shoes.  Many’s  the  time 
grandfather  told  the  children  he  had  to  drop 
the  horse’s  reins  and  gallop  for  his  life  when 
highwaymen  set  upon  him  along  lonely 
stretches.  At  night  he  slept  with  a  six-shooter 
cocked  and  ready  by  his  side  which  he  often 
aimed  when  the  door  would  creak  and  open.  In 
those  days  men  of  business  had  to  carry  their 
money  on  their  persons  and  run  risks  day  in 
and  day  out  that  would  frighten  us  half  to 
death. 

Through  it  all  James  B.,  who  earned  a  tidy 
$3,500  or  more,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  never 
lost  his  hardihood  or  enjoyment  of  life.  Nor 
did  he  shirk  community  responsibilities.  He 
was  always  boiling  over  about  something  or 
other  and  writing  a  letter  to  the  paper  about  it. 
Even  when  he  had  retired  his  granddaughters, 
Mrs.  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Powers,  tell  about  his 
composing  some  document  and  signing  it  with 
his  own  name  or  an  assumed  title  such  as  Uncle 
Ben. 

Eight  years  before  his  death  we  find  his  let¬ 


ter  published  in  the  Messenger  of  May  20, 
1893,  which  has  so  much  flavor  of  the  times  and 
James’  own  personality  that  it  is  worth  quot¬ 
ing  in  part: 

“One  third  of  a  century  ago  we  had  a  great, 
devastating  and  bloody  civil  war,”  it  begins.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  18  went  to  war.  Many  never  returned. 
Then  .... 

“Now  I  see  by  your  last  week’s  issue  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  that  any  person 
who  shall  permit  a  minor,  under  18  years  of  age, 
to  drive  a  horse  used  in  conveying  persons  for  hire, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.  Senator  Jones 
explained  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have  too  young 
drivers,  and  livery  stables  are  bad  schools  for  boys. 

“Permit  me  to  say,  that  bill  of  Senator  Jones 
makes  me  tired.  Driving  a  horse  is  a  matter  of 
ability,  not  of  age.  Many  young  fellows  of  from 
12  to  15  are  expert  horsemen,  while  adults  fre¬ 
quently  handle  a  horse  about  as  handy  as  a  cow 
does  a  musket. 

“Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great¬ 
ness,  others  have  it  thrust  upon  them.  I  hope  if  the 
house  has  not  acted  upon  that  bill  they  will  wipe 
it  out.  .  .  .  James  B.  Ells. 

The  letter  has  a  good  forthright  tone.  No¬ 
body  was  going  to  put  anything  over  on  that 
old  gentleman.  And  you  never  could,  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  say,  unless  he  looked  the  other 
way,  on  purpose.  Grandpa  was  always  kind¬ 
ness  itself.  Not  but  what  mother  and  father 
were  good  to  their  brood,  but  parents  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Alice  Deering  who  married  Clarence  Oakley 
Ells,  James’  only  child,  was  a  gentle,  serious- 
minded  girl.  Her  family  owned  the  large  farm 
in  Silver  Mine,  of  which  the  main  house  is  now 
owned  by  Richardson  Wright. 

The  couple  took  up  residence  in  the  Ells 
house  with  James  B.  and  Elizabeth  Bundy 
and  there  raised  four  children:  Mrs.  Louise 
Vivienne  Powers,  Mrs.  Alice  Daisy  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Sulzar,  and  Oakley  Ells. 

Two  other  children,  James  and  Ruth,  died 
when  they  were  little. 

Clarence  Oakley  Ells,  whose  name  still  is  on 
the  letter  flap  in  the  front  door,  cuts  a  dashing 


figure  as  he  stands  in  the  north  parlor  in  a  full 
length  colored  photograph.  He  was  a  sandy 
complected  man  with  clear  blue  eyes,  wavy 
hair  and  a  mustache.  There  he  is  in  a  stylish 
fur-collared  coat  with  a  backdrop  that  could 
have  been  New  Canaan  with  the  twin  church 
spires. 

His  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  conducted  a 
business  in  New  Canaan,  real  estate  most¬ 
ly,  and  was  always  ready  with  an  opinion  or 
a  helping  hand.  He  evidently  had  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  that  came  to  town,  and  who 
didn’t? 

At  any  rate  in  the  Messenger  of  October  10, 
1891,  we  find  that  “C.  O.  Ells  has  gotten  up  a 
house  program  for  G.  D.  Nichols  this  week  to 
be  used  on  all  occasions  during  the  theatrical 
season.  The  space  for  advertising  was  readily 
taken  by  our  merchants  at  very  reasonable 
terms.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  advertising 
and  ought  to  bring  good  results.” 

Nichols  ran  the  Opera  House  which  stood 
on  Main  Street  on  the  site  of  Rosen’s  store. 
Judging  from  his  newspaper  advertisements 
he  brought  to  town  people  of  great  musical  and 
theatrical  talent. 

New  Canaan  had  its  culture  right  at  home, 
and  people  were  thankful  not  to  have  to  travel 
the  roads  to  the  coast  late  at  night.  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las  shivers  a  little  even  now  when  she  tells 
how  her  mother  and  father  would  start  off  to 
Norwalk  in  the  carriage  and  be  startled  by 
ruffians  who  jumped  out  from  the  side  of  the 
road.  Clarence  Ells  would  have  to  stand  up 
and  lash  at  the  men  and  then  at  the  horse  in 
order  to  make  a  getaway. 

They  had  a  horse  that  could  do  it,  too.  He 
was  a  powerful  black  horse  named  Prince.  The 
neighbors  all  remembered  how  he  danced  at 
parades  and  won  races  in  the  days  when  Clar¬ 


ence  Ells  would  hitch  him  up  and  run  a  friend¬ 
ly  match. 

That  was  all  years  ago.  Clarence  Oakley  Ells 
has  died.  And  the  barn  where  Prince  once 
lived,  lower  down  the  hill  from  the  house,  fin¬ 
ally  collapsed.  The  little  children  have  gone, 
and  the  nieces  who  planted  the  three  red  hem¬ 
locks  on  the  right  of  the  house.  Three  little 
girls  played  a  game  one  day  and  each  brought 
a  seedling  from  the  back  woods.  As  they  plan¬ 
ted  them  each  named  a  tree  for  herself.  So 
Mary,  Edna  and  Ruth  are  standing  still. 

And  the  well  is  still  the  coldest  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  Although  the  bucket  has  given  way  to 
underground  pipes  and  a  pump,  that  water  is 
as  cold  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  local  work¬ 
men  came  from  miles  around  to  fill  their  pails. 

Even  the  house  whose  walls  have  heard  the 
talk  of  boots  and  shoes,  farming,  horses,  land 
sales,  birth  and  death,  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life,  is  still  a  proud  and  lovely  homestead. 

Its  mistress  Alice  Deering  Ells,  now  in  her 
90’s,  was  deeded  the  house  by  her  father-in- 
law,  James  R.,  in  1897,  four  years  before  he 
died  there.  He  felt  that  she  was  level-headed 
and  would  carry  on,  and  certainly  she  has. 

Of  the  two  daughters  now  living  with  her, 
both  widowed,  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Douglas,  Daisy 
to  her  friends,  has  been  for  some  time  soprano 
soloist  and  organist  at  St.  Aloysius’  Church. 
Mrs.  Louise  Vivienne  Powers  is  a  decorator 
connected  with  the  Georgian  Shop  in  Darien. 
The  third  daughter,  occupation  housewife,  lives 
in  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.,  while  the  son,  Oakley 
Ells,  is  in  the  Poconos  at  Gouldsboro,  Pa. 

The  name  of  Ells  will  go  on  for  many  years 
and  so  will  the  house,  we’re  thinking.  Wish  it 
luck  as  you  pass  and  hope  that  yours  may  do 
the  same, 
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THE  JOHNSON’S  CARRIAGE  SHOP 

Helen  G.  Bristow,  Author 

[May  11,  1950 ] 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  before 
the  horseless  carriage  was  invented,  there  was 
one  place  in  New  Canaan  which,  above  all 
others,  boys  loved  to  visit  when  school  was  out. 
This  was  a  plain  wooden  building  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  East  Avenue  and  Forest  Street,  known 
as  Johnson’s  Carriage  Shop.  Beyond  the  shop 
was  New  Canaan’s  first  firehouse;  across  the 
street  where  barns  and  next  door  were  more 
barns— a  perfect  set-up  for  a  game  of  hare  and 
hounds  on  a  Saturday. 

Through  the  big  open  door  on  Forest  Street, 
the  three  great  forges  glowed,  the  pungent 
smell  of  burning  hooves  tantalized  the  nostrils 
and  hot  iron  hissed  excitedly  as  it  plunged  into 


cold  water.  The  boy  looking  in  at  the  open  door 
might  have  been  one  of  the  children  described 
by  Longfellow  in  Ihe  Village  Blacksmith.” 

“And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor.” 

The  boy  looks  in  just  as  a  horse  is  led  in  to  be 
shod.  The  farrier  picks  up  the  horse’s  feet  one 
by  one  and  examines  the  old  shoes.  Then  he 
looks  through  his  stock  of  shoes,  chooses  four 
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that  he  thinks  he  can  fit,  and  gets  the  horse’s 
feet  ready  for  the  new  shoes.  Picking  up  one 
of  its  feet  with  the  leg  bent  at  the  knee,  the 
farrier  rests  it  on  his  own  knee  against  his 
heavy  leather  apron. 

Holding  the  horse’s  foot  firmly  between  his 
knees,  he  yanks  the  nails  out  and  pulls  off  the 
old  shoe.  Then  he  pares  the  hoof  with  a  very 
thin-bladed  knife,  curved  and  limber,  taking 
great  care  not  to  injure  the  center  of  the  foot 
where  there  is  no  hoof. 

Meantime  the  farrier’s  helper  has  been 
working  the  great  leather  bellows  with  a  long 
handle.  Thrusting  the  shoe  into  the  bottom  of 
the  fire  he  blows  slowly  and  easily;  he  must 
keep  a  hot  fire  going  steadily.  With  a  little 
shovel  he  pours  on  a  special  grade  of  soft  coal 
which  gives  a  maximum  of  heat  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ash. 

The  shoe  is  shaped  on  the  anvil  which  is 
surrounded  by  dozens  of  different  kinds  of 
tongs.  Red-hot  from  the  forge,  the  shoe  is 
picked  up  with  tongs  and  placed  on  the  poin¬ 
ted  end  of  the  anvil.  With  heavy  blows  of  his 
hammer,  the  farrier  begins  to  shape  the  shoe; 
he  tries  it  on  the  hoof,  thrusts  it  into  the  fire 
again,  tries  it  again  and  again,  pushing  it  right 
into  the  shaved  hoof. 

When  he  has  curved  the  shoe  to  fit  exactly, 
he  turns  up  the  ends  to  make  a  caulk;  then  he 
throws  it  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  Lifting  the 
shoe  out,  he  notes  the  color  to  be  sure  the 
temper  is  right.  When  he  is  satisfied,  he  throws 
it  on  the  floor.  The  same  process  is  gone 
through  with  all  four  shoes,  giving  the  watch¬ 
ing  boy  plenty  of  time  to  study  the  art  of  horse¬ 
shoeing. 

The  farrier  uses  special  nails,  flat  with  a  flat 
head.  Putting  the  finished  shoe  on,  he  drives 
the  nails  into  the  hoof  so  that  they  come  right 
through  to  the  upper  side;  then  he  takes  a 
pair  of  bolt  cutters  and  cuts  off  the  projecting 
points.  With  a  rasp  he  files  the  ends  of  the  nails 
and  the  sides  of  the  hoof  itself  until  shoe  and 
hoof  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

Most  horses  seemed  to  enjoy  being  shod, 
but  once  in  a  while  one  was  brought  in  with 
tender  hooves;  then  a  felt  pad  was  placed  be¬ 


tween  hoof  and  shoe.  No  special  horse-shoeing 
job  was  too  difficult  for  a  Johnson  man  to 
tackle.  As  he  worked,  the  farrier  chewed  stead¬ 
ily  on  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  when  the  flies 
were  bad,  he  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  horse’s 
tail,  for  when  he  switched  his  tail,  the  horse 
often  wrapped  it  right  around  the  farrier,  and  a 
horse’s  tail  could  sting! 

It  was  even  more  exciting  to  see  an  ox  shod. 
In  the  shop  they  had  a  sling  or  cradle  which 
looked  like  parallel  bars  in  a  gymnasium  with 
a  great  leather  sheet  suspended  between  them. 
The  ox  was  driven  in  between  the  bars;  the 
sheet  was  drawn  up  under  its  belly  and  tight¬ 
ened  by  means  of  a  ratchet  on  one  of  the  bars 
until  the  animal’s  feet  were  just  off  the  ground 
so  he  couldn’t  kick.  Since  an  ox’s  foot  is  cloven, 
the  shoe  had  to  be  in  two  pieces;  each  piece 
looked  like  a  clam  shell  with  a  little  handle. 
The  farrier  sheared  the  ox’s  hoof  slightly  be¬ 
fore  fitting  the  shoe. 

In  early  colonial  times,  oxen  were  the  com¬ 
mon  beasts  of  burden;  they  dragged  stone- 
boats  and  sledges,  for  there  were  no  wheeled 
vehicles  and  no  wheelwrights  in  Canaan  Parish 
until  after  1770.  The  two  older  Johnson  broth¬ 
ers,  Elias  and  Henry,  shod  horses  and  oxen 
and  did  iron  work.  After  they  died,  there  was 
no  place  in  New  Canaan  to  get  an  ox  shod, 
a  man  had  to  take  his  oxen  all  the  way  to  North 
Salem  to  a  blacksmith  shop. 

Charlie  Weed,  a  farmer  and  teamster  who 
lived  in  White  Oak  Shade,  never  used  horses; 
from  the  time  he  was  a  little  boy  until  he  died 
he  drove  oxen.  In  the  early  1920’s,  he  still  had 
a  yoke  of  oxen  which  he  had  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  North  Salem  for  new  shoes. 

Starting  at  dawn,  he  walked  his  animals 
nearly  20  miles  to  the  smith’s.  Charlie  never 
rode;  he  walked  ahead  of  his  oxen,  carrying 
his  whip  over  his  shoulder,  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  way  out  in  front,  then  he  walked  back, 
talked  to  them  (without  swearing)  and  whaled 
them  over  their  rumps.  It  was  a  long  day’s  work 
to  get  his  yoke  of  oxen  shod. 

The  smith  was  a  man  of  great  importance 
in  the  days  before  the  horseless  carriage.  Peo¬ 
ple  had  to  have  horses  to  get  about  and  oxen 
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for  heavy  hauling,  and  they  had  to  have  some 
place  to  get  them  shod.  There  were  many  little 
blacksmith  shops,  some  of  them  way  off  in  the 
country  at  lonely  crossroads. 

Johnson’s  was  the  only  one  that  manufac¬ 
tured  vehicles  besides  shoeing  the  animals  that 
drew  them.  They  built  sturdy  wagons  and 
pleasure  vehicles  for  a  large  territory  around 
New  Canaan.  When  wealthy  people  came  to 
the  neighborhood  with  blooded  horses,  they 
ordered  all  kinds  of  vehicles  from  Johnson’s, 
including  traps,  coaches,  buggies,  sleighs  and 
tallyhos  for  six  horses.  The  brothers  made 
them  all;  they  also  built  cabs  for  livery  stables. 

If  a  boy  got  tired  of  watching  the  shoeing 
of  horses  and  oxen,  he  could  even  go  into  the 
other  side  of  the  shop  and  follow  the  making 
of  a  wagon  or  coach  from  the  wheels  and  axles 
to  the  final  coat  of  varnish.  He  could  study  the 
plans  for  a  vehicle  laid  out  on  paper. 

Johnson’s  made  the  wheels  for  the  wagons 
and  carriages,  buying  the  hubs,  fellies  and 
spokes  ready-made  from  some  mill  nearby  and 
assembling  them.  The  felly  or  rim  of  a  wheel 
came  in  three  sections  which  had  to  be  fitted 
together.  The  rim  was  then  bored  to  fit  the 
round  ends  of  the  spokes;  the  hub  came  with 
the  square  holes  already  cut  to  fit  their  square 
ends. 

The  completed  rim  had  to  be  driven  on  to 
the  round  end  of  the  spokes.  Two  metal  bands 
were  fitted  around  each  side  of  the  hub  and 
fastened  in  place  by  bolts  and  nuts.  Next  the 
wheel  was  taken  over  to  the  iron  mill  (a  part 
of  the  shop)  and  a  tire  rim  was  fitted  to  it. 

There  was  a  special  instrument  to  measure 
the  wheel  and  the  piece  of  steel  that  was  to 
be  made  into  a  tire.  A  steel  bar  was  cut  with 
a  cold  chisel  and  a  sledge  hammer  to  the  pro¬ 
per  length. 

Outdoors  was  a  fire  into  which  the  whole 
tire  was  put  to  be  heated.  When  it  was  red 
hot  it  was  fitted  on  the  wheel  and  shrunk  to  it 
by  putting  it  in  water.  This  was  the  way  of 
making  a  big  heavy  wheel,  but  some  tires  for 
light  vehicles  were  attached  to  the  wheels  by 
bolts  and  nuts. 

While  the  wheels  were  being  fashioned, 


another  man  had  been  making  the  axles,  which 
might  be  all  wood  with  metal  ends  or  all  metal. 
The  wheels  had  to  fit  smoothly  over  the  ends 
of  the  axle;  a  heavy  grease  was  put  between 
wheel  and  axle  to  make  the  wheel  turn  easily. 

The  two  axles  were  fastened  together  at 
the  right  distance  by  a  pole  braced  with  iron. 
In  front  they  had  a  “fifth  wheel”  and  a  kingpin, 
a  half  circle  with  two  metal  plates,  one  fitted 
to  the  axle,  the  other  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 
This  prevented  one  wheel  from  going  farther 
ahead  than  the  other  and  tipping  the  wagon 
over. 

The  shafts  of  a  wagon  were  usually  made  of 
ash;  they  were  soaked  in  water  until  they 
would  bend,  then  fastened  into  shape  by 
means  of  iron  bands  placed  underneath.  Shafts 
were  interchangable  with  a  pole  for  a  team  of 
horses. 

The  body  of  a  vehicle  was  a  plain  piece  of 
carpentry  work,  but  in  the  making  of  a  wagon 
with  a  top  a  lot  of  iron  work  was  involved. 
Buggies  were  made  with  collapsible  leather 
tops.  The  woodwork  and  ironwork  were  all 
figured  out  in  advance. 

The  painting  of  vehicles  was  done  upstairs 
in  a  big  room  which  would  hold  several  car¬ 
riages  and  wagons  at  a  time.  First  a  priming 
coat  was  put  on,  then  several  coats  of  color; 
finally  the  striping  and  decoration  were  done 
and  a  coat  of  varnish  added.  The  striping  re¬ 
quired  the  most  delicate  skill,  for  the  lines 
were  drawn  freehand. 

The  painting  of  a  coach  ( always  black )  was  a 
highly  specialized  job;  it  had  to  be  done  in  a 
room  warmed  to  just  the  right  temperature. 
To  get  a  smooth,  mirror-like  finish,  the  varnish 
had  to  flow  on.  The  upholstery  was  done  by 
a  specialist  who  did  nothing  but  cushions  and 
leather  work.  This  was  clean  work,  in  contrast 
with  the  work  with  metal  and  fire. 

Every  fall  the  Johnsons  had  a  big  tent  at 
the  Danbury  Fair  in  which  they  exhibited  20 
to  30  new  carriages  made  especially  for  the 
occasion.  George  Johnson  spent  the  whole 
week  at  the  fair,  selling  his  new  vehicles  and 
taking  orders  for  more.  Carriages  were  de¬ 
livered  two  at  a  time  on  a  long  platform  con- 
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veyance  drawn  by  four  handsome  iron-gray 
horses  in  polished  brass-studded  harness,  with 
two  men  from  the  shop  mounted  on  the  lead 
horses. 

The  Johnsons  were  famous  far  and  wide  for 
the  fine  quality  of  their  custom-made  vehicles, 
but  they  did  make  one  outrageous  monstrosity 
on  wheels,  that  was  never  used.  This  was  an 
enormous  farm  wagon  ordered  by  a  Chicago 
millionaire  who  had  bought  a  place  in  Wilton. 
The  man  went  broke  and  never  paid  for  his 
wagon;  for  a  long  time  it  was  stored  in  S.  B. 
Hoyt’s  shed  where  it  served  as  a  hideout  for 
many  a  forbidden  game  of  casino.  Nobody 
knows  what  finally  become  of  this  white  ele¬ 
phant. 

At  one  time,  the  Johnsons  had  30  skilled  men 
working  for  them.  The  big  boss  was  George  F. 
Johnson,  father  of  Howard,  Herbert  and  Ho¬ 
race;  he  was  all  over  the  shop,  superintending 
and  taking  part  in  all  stages  of  the  work.  To  a 
boy,  he  was  the  ideal  of  Longfellow’s  village 
blacksmith. 

“The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands.” 

George,  who  was  president  of  the  School 
Board  for  20  years,  loved  children.  When  the 
snow  was  deep  on  the  ground,  he  mounted  a 
long  box  wagonbody  on  two  bobsleds,  filled  it 
deep  with  straw,  hitched  up  the  four  iron-gray 
horses  and  took  20  to  30  children,  warmly 
wrapped  in  blankets,  on  a  long  sleigh  ride. 
When  they  reached  Norwalk,  George  treated 
them  all  to  hot  chocolate  at  the  drugstore, 
then  drove  them  all  the  way  to  Stamford  and 
home  again. 

Elias  Johnson,  a  big,  blue-eyed  man,  was  the 
largest  of  the  Johnson  brothers;  he  was  a  smith, 
as  was  Henry  Johnson.  Another  smith  was 
Johnny  Kelley,  brother  of  Henry  Kelley;  Ed 
and  Theron  Baymond  were  the  woodworkers; 
they  were  expert  at  making  carriage  bodies. 

Ed  later  became  a  selectman.  His  son  has 


just  retired  from  the  Harvard  faculty  where 
he  taught  invertebrate  paleontology;  he  wrote 
the  only  popular  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published. 

Dan  O’Neill,  who  had  a  wonderful  bass 
voice,  was  the  upholsterer;  he  always  looked 
clean.  Orlando  Malone  was  an  expert  forger— 
a  superb  craftsman  in  iron;  after  hours  he  made 
chandeliers  and  other  household  objects  just 
for  the  love  of  it.  These  men  were  heroes  to 
the  boys.  They  were  full  of  unending  patience 
and  good  humor,  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to 
explain  things  to  the  boys  who  flocked  to  the 
shop.  Often  they  put  aside  their  work  to  at¬ 
tach  steel  runners  to  a  boy’s  home-made  sled; 
this  sometimes  involved  a  lot  of  argument  as 
to  whether  the  runners  should  be  flat,  round 
or  oval. 

In  the  winter,  the  whole  town  went  crazy 
about  coasting.  Crowds  of  people  came  out 
for  coasting  parties  on  moonlight  nights.  They 
always  started  from  St.  Mark’s  Church.  There 
were  prayer  meetings  of  Wednesday  nights 
which  everybody  had  to  attend.  One  memor¬ 
able  night  the  Methodists  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  had  a  joint  prayer  meeting  at  the 
Congregational  Church  which  let  out  early  so 
that  everyone  could  go  coasting. 

Sometimes  they  coasted  from  St.  Mark’s 
down  the  hill  to  Main  Street  and  on  to  Maple 
Street,  or  they  might  turn  down  East  Avenue 
and  with  a  little  push  go  clear  across  the  pond 
when  the  ice  was  good.  Another  popular  route 
was  down  Park  Street  into  Richmond  Hill  and 
out  across  the  marsh  area  which  is  now  the 
lake  in  Mead  Park. 

In  those  days  the  hills  were  safe,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  spills  and  occasional  broken 
arms.  Everyone  aspired  to  have  a  winning 
sled,  a  pung  or  a  double  rip  (now  called  a  bob¬ 
sled).  This  was  where  the  Johnson’s  help  was 
needed.  With  the  money  they  had  earned 
picking  blue  berries  in  the  summer,  the  boys 
paid  for  the  iron  work  on  their  sleds. 

One  winter  when  the  coasting  was  especial¬ 
ly  fine,  the  Johnsons  made  another  outrageous 
vehicle.  This  was  a  huge  double  rip  for  their 
own  use.  The  board  was  so  long  it  had  to  be 
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sprung  up  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  tie- 
rod  running  its  entire  length.  The  whole  shop- 
30  men— could  pile  aboard  at  one  time.  It 
roared  down  the  long,  steep  slopes  at  a  terrific 
clip;  a  team  of  horses  was  needed  to  pull  it  up 
the  hill  again. 

George  Johnson,  who  made  it,  thought  he 
would  show  the  world  what  a  sled  really  ought 
to  be,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  impractical.  Only 
the  most  extraordinary  weather  conditions 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  monstrous  thing  at 
all. 

At  the  time  Henry  Ford  was  inventing  his 
famous  “horseless  carriage,”  George  Johnson 
was  also  inventing  his  own  “horseless  buggy,” 
with  the  financial  help  of  the  late  Lewis  P. 
Child  and  they  had  their  secret  machine  shop 
in  Mr.  Child’s  carriage  houses,  where  a  very 
fine  machine  shop  was  set  up. 

This  horseless  buggy  was  well  advanced 
about  the  time  Mr.  Ford  brought  out  his 
famous  invention.  George  Johnson  died  in  June, 
1896,  and  his  horseless  buggy  was  never  fin¬ 
ished.  Mr.  Child’s  machine  shop  was  kept  in¬ 
tact  many  years  after,  before  it  was  dismantled. 

The  corner  of  East  Avenue  and  Forest  Street 
has  been  connected  with  transportation  for 
many  years  when  the  common  land  was 
divided  in  the  early  1700’s,  this  land  probably 
fell  to  Theophilus  Hanford;  it  changed  hands 


several  times  before  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  Johnsons. 

It  is  not  known  who  built  the  first  black¬ 
smith  shop  at  this  location,  but  the  first  black¬ 
smith  shop  in  the  village  was  built  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  Birdsall  House  property  by  Bradley  Kee¬ 
ler,  great-grandfather  of  Bishop  Keeler.  In 
1909,  the  old  wooden  buildings  of  Johnson’s 
Carriage  Shop  were  torn  down  and  new  brick 
and  steel  buildings  were  erected  for  the  rising 
automobile  business. 

Today  the  Johnson  brothers,  Plerbert  and 
Plorace,  sons  of  George,  are  still  engaged  in 
selling  and  repairing  the  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  they  no  longer  make  their  own  vehi¬ 
cles.  The  automobiles  they  sell  are  manufac¬ 
tured  far  away  and  are  brought  to  them  on 
vast  motor  carriers.  Their  sister,  Clara  G. 
Johnson,  (now  Mrs.  James  Thomas)  was  for 
several  years  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  which 
celebrated  its  75th.  anniversary  in  1948. 

Blacksmiths  are  still  needed  to  shoe  horses, 
but  nowadays  they  have  portable  shops  and 
forges  on  trucks,  and  they  go  to  the  horse  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  horse  brought  to  them. 
Oxen  are  still  used  for  heavy  draught  work, 
but  no  longer  in  New  Canaan.  A  lot  of  them 
are  used  in  Vermont,  especially  at  sugaring-off 
time,  and  many  prized  yokes  of  oxen  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 


THE  PRINDLE-FAI RW E AT HER- 
COMSTOCK-EWING  HOUSE 

Virginia  Jones  Olmsted,  Author  Edwin  Eberman,  Artist 

IMay  18,  19501 


The  first  mention  of  the  land  on  which  this 
house  was  built  so  much  later  is  contained  in 
the  town  of  Norwalk  grant  to  one  William 
Haynes  of  90  acres  of  common  land  in  1706. 


During  the  ensuing  years  Haynes  granted  a 
portion  of  his  property  to  Samuel  Prindle  of 
Milford  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 

William  Prindle,  the  grandfather  of  Samuel, 
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The  Prindle-Fairweather-Comstock-Ewing  House 


was  born  in  Scotland  in  1630.  He  came  to  this 
country  doubtlessly  with  the  group  headed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Davenport  who  migrated  into 
Connecticut  after  first  settling  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  The  New  Haven  colony,  which  was 
one  of  those  formed  as  a  result  of  the  migration, 
was  governed  and  largely  supported  financially 
by  Theophilus  Eaton  before  whom  William 
Prindle  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Samuel  Prindle,  an  early  owner  of  the  Fair- 
weather-Comstock-Ewing  property,  was  born 
in  1702.  He  became  identified  with  Canaan 
Parish  when  in  1773  he  and  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
were  among  the  earliest  admitted  to  the  newly 
organized  Congregational  Church.  Four  years 
later,  in  February,  1737,  Johanna,  the  second 
wife  of  Samuel,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
church— also  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eels. 

In  that  same  year  Samuel  Prindle  sold  to 
Oliver  Arnold  and  heirs  for  210  pounds  “a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  land  near  the  Meeting  House  con¬ 
taining  eight  acres  and  a  half  acre  with  a  house 


on  some  part  of  it.”  Just  which  house  it  was  and 
who  lived  in  it  later  is  difficult  to  verify.  We 
can  be  certain,  however,  it  was  not  the  original 
of  the  Ewing  house.  With  the  foregoing  trans¬ 
action  the  name  Prindle  ceased  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  property. 

Oliver  Arnold,  who  owned  the  land  briefly 
from  1737  to  1740,  sold  it  in  that  latter  year  to 
William  Boult  of  Norwalk  for  300  pounds.  An 
estimated  15  acres  and  a  house  were  included 
in  that  agreement.  William  Boult  was  a  patriot 
of  Canaan  Parish  and  belonged  to  the  Train 
Band,  an  organization  similar  to  our  present 
day  home  guard.  He  was  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  in  1758  and  in  1764  had  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain. 

During  his  ownership  of  the  property  Wil¬ 
liam  Boult  built  a  cider  mill  on  it.  This  mill  fea¬ 
tured  in  several  of  the  succeeding  grants  of  the 
land.  In  1761  Boult  gave  to  Andrew  Seymour 
for  190  pounds  15  acres,  a  house,  barn  and  one 
fourth  of  the  cider  mill.  After  selling  it  he  lived 
38  more  years  and  died  in  1799  at  the  age  of  85. 
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Andrew  Seymour,  the  fifth  owner  of  the  land, 
was  born  in  1734.  At  22  he  married  Sarah  Cris- 
sey  of  Canaan  Parish.  Between  them  they  pro¬ 
duced  eight  children  before  he  died  in  1773 
at  the  approximate  age  of  40.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  a  fever  which  set  in  nine 
days  after  a  surgical  operation  was  performed 
on  him  by  a  Dr.  Townsend. 

Three  years  after  his  demise  the  estate  of 
Andrew  Seymour  was  divided  among  his  wi¬ 
dow  and  his  children,  after  first  being  inven¬ 
toried  by  Samuel  Hanford  and  David  St.  John. 
Andrew’s  second  son,  John,  in  1781  sold  one 
acre  and  three  rods  of  his  inheritance  to  his 
older  brother  Samuel  for  12  pounds.  Included 
in  the  sale  was  his  right  to  the  cider  mill  and 
also  the  barn. 

Samuel  Seymour,  born  in  1756,  was  married 
at  18  and  two  years  later,  at  the  still  early  age 
of  20  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  He  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  with 
that  rank.  He  died  in  1834,  the  father  of  12 
children.  Thirty-one  years  previously  he  had 
granted  the  land  inherited  from  his  brother, 
John,  plus  an  additional  13  or  14  acres  together 
with  the  house,  barn  and  one  eighth  of  the 
cider  mill  to  Daniel  Bouton,  jr. 

Apparently  none  of  the  numerous  children 
wished  to  build  on  this  land  and  thus  ends  their 
connection  with  the  property.  It  is  unusual  for 
such  an  eminently  convenient  holding  as  that 
to  have  been  owned  by  many  prominent  Ca¬ 
naan  Parish  families,  and  to  have  been  the 
home  of  none. 

Daniel  Bouton  was  probably  the  same  who 
was  born  in  Canaan  Parish,  town  of  Stamford, 
in  1740,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Bou¬ 
ton.  He  married  in  1767,  but  the  name  of  his 
wife  was  not  mentioned.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  he  served  as  captain  and  marched 
to  repel  the  British  at  Compo  Bay  and  was  so 
seriously  wounded  by  a  shot  from  an  enemy 
vessel  that  he  received  a  pension  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  a  result  of  his  injuries. 

In  1797  Daniel  Bouton  was  elected  a  deacon 
for  life  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was 
apparently  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  on  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  “treat”  with  the  Rev.  William  Drum¬ 


mond  before  the  latter  was  dismissed  from  his 
duties  as  third  minister  of  the  parish.  In  1808, 
13  years  before  his  death,  Deacon  Bouton 
granted  15  acres,  a  house,  barn  and  seven  24ths 
of  a  cider  mill  to  Richard  Fairweather. 

Richard  Fairweather  was  an  original  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  New  Canaan  Academy  founded  in 
1815.  During  his  tenure  as  headmaster  he 
boarded  out-of-town  students,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  a  young  instructor,  Julian  Sturtevandt, 
who  later  married  his  daughter,  Hannah  Rich¬ 
ards  Fairweather. 

One  of  Richard  Fairweather’s  important 
confreres  in  the  founding  of  the  academy  was 
the  highly  respected  citizen  and  merchant, 
Samuel  St.  John.  His  store  provided  the  early 
housing  for  the  school  until  a  year  later  a  “suit¬ 
able  two-story  building”  was  found  for  its  loca¬ 
tion.  That  ground  is  now  the  site  of  the  present 
parking  lot  behind  John  Brotherhood,  Inc. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  rapid  turnover 
of  teachers  at  the  academy— mostly  young  Yale 
graduates— to  “make  the  most  of  their  energy 
and  enthusiasm  before  they  moved  on  to  larger 
fields.”  Because  of  the  modest  tuition  the  sal¬ 
aries  were  correspondingly  small;  however,  the 
curriculum  was  highly  elastic  and  embraced 
not  only  “finished  English  education,”  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  also  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  chemistry.  It  is  said  of  the  13  original  pu¬ 
pils  who  studied  at  the  academy  that  they 
showed  the  highest  marks  of  all  the  students 
who  were  accepted  at  Yale  at  that  time. 

Julian  Sturtevandt  was  the  eighth  master  of 
the  New  Canaan  Academy.  After  two  years 
there  he  went  on  to  be  a  part  of  the  “Yale  Band” 
which  founded  churches,  colleges  and  schools 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Alone  he  founded 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  and  served  as 
its  president  for  36  years. 

In  one  of  the  beginning  years  of  his  presi¬ 
dency,  some  13  years  after  he  left  the  academy 
and  his  temporary  home  at  the  Fairweathers, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  house,  Hannah 
Richards  Fairweather.  Unfortunately  the  story 
of  that  long  ago  courtship  is  not  recorded.  The 
many  letters  undoubtedly  exchanged  would 
give  us  interesting  information  about  the  old 
academy  and  life  in  Canaan  Parish. 
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At  this  point  it  is  still  a  mystery  whether  or 
not  the  house  so  frequently  mentioned  is  one 
of  those  still  standing  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
whether  it  was  destroyed,  for,  some  few  years 
after  he  purchased  the  land,  Richard  Fair- 
weather  built  the  present  house  much  as  we 
see  it  today.  In  a  small  shop  near  his  house  he 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

It  was  he  who  sold  a  portion  of  his  land  to 
the  Episcopal  Society  on  which  is  built  the 
present  church.  In  1837  Fairweather  sold  the 
house  which  he  had  erected,  together  with  30 
acres,  to  Seymour  Comstock  who  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1902  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  99. 

During  his  lifetime  he  ran  a  very  successful 
general  store  further  down  the  street.  His  es¬ 
tablishment  and  that  of  the  three  Raymond 
brothers,  Charles,  Thomas  and  Edgar,  were 
boasted  to  be  “two  of  the  best  all-round  coun¬ 
try  stores  in  the  country.”  Heavily  loaded  hay 
wagons  would  pass  through  the  village  on  their 
way  to  Norwalk.  On  the  return  trip  when 
empty  they  would  pause  at  the  Comstock  or 
the  Raymond  store  to  take  on  supplies  to  carry 
home. 

After  the  death  of  Seymour  Comstock  in 
1902,  the  house  and  its  attending  acres  passed 
through  several  hands,  including  those  of  a 
son,  until  it  became  the  property  of  G.  Temple 
Bridgman.  Mr.  Bridgman,  an  eminent  mining 
engineer,  was  connected  with  the  Guggenheim 
copper  interests  and  had  occasion  to  travel 
abroad  frequently.  Upon  his  retirement  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  they  are  now  living  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  added  a  west  wing 
to  the  original  house  while  they  owned  it.  The 
addition  was  very  skillfully  executed  and 
blends  perfectly  with  the  older  part  of  the 
house.  A  kitchen  and  a  study  on  the  first  floor 
and  three  bedrooms  on  the  second  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  “new  wing.” 

As  for  the  original  house  as  Richard  Fair- 
weather  built  it— probably  several  decades  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War— it  is  made  of  white  clap¬ 
board,  with  black  painted  shutters  and  a  shin¬ 


gled  roof  forming  an  interesting  contrast  in 
color.  As  one  walks  up  from  the  street  toward 
the  front  porch  which  is  bordered  by  four  deli¬ 
cate  white  pillars  one  sees  the  beautiful  fan- 
lighted  doorway  in  the  center,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  two  windows  of  24  panes  each. 

Entering  the  house,  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  is 
what  is  now  the  dining  room.  It  has  two  ex¬ 
posures,  to  the  south  through  two  of  the  many 
paned  windows  facing  the  porch,  and  to  the 
west  toward  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  through  a  finely  detailed  bay  win¬ 
dow. 

The  living  room  across  the  hall  boasts  of 
three  exposures  with  two  windows,  as  in  the 
dining  room,  facing  the  front  of  the  house,  two 
similar  windows  facing  east,  and  an  arched 
doorway  leading  to  the  garden  in  the  rear.  A 
library  at  the  end  of  the  hall  on  the  north  side 
has  a  pair  of  recessed  bookshelves. 

Coming  back  from  the  library  through  the 
hallway  one  turns  sharply  to  the  right  and 
mounts  the  long  flight  of  steep  stairs  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story.  There  we  find  two  front  bedrooms 
with  the  same  window  design  as  is  seen 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  old  house.  Also,  as 
in  the  dining  room  and  in  the  living  room,  the 
bedrooms  facing  south  each  have  a  fireplace 
with  a  hand-laid  brick  hearth.  A  rear  bedroom 
has  no  fireplace,  but  it  has  its  full  quota  of  the 
intriguing  old  windows. 

The  upstairs  hall  leads  back  to  the  door  to 
the  attic.  After  climbing  those  stairs  one  can 
look  about  in  the  open  room  and  see  the  sturdy 
oak  timbers  and  beams  that  form  the  skeleton 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Fairweather  built  his  house 
to  last  and  although  perhaps  he  did  not  intend 
it,  it  has  become  a  fitting  memorial  to  one  of 
New  Canaan’s  most  substantial  citizens  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Ewing  are  living 
in  the  old  Fairweather-Comstock  house.  They 
spend  their  winters  in  South  Carolina  on  Mr. 
Ewing’s  plantation  and  come  back  to  New  Ca¬ 
naan  in  the  spring.  The  old  house  must  seem 
to  welcome  them  as  they  return  to  it,  in  the 
season  of  the  year  best  loved  by  all. 
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Only  a  few  minutes  drive  from  the  hustle- 
bustle  of  New  Canaan’s  busy  shopping  center, 
Elm  Street  runs  into  Weed  Street  forming  a  T. 
There  on  the  downward  slope  of  a  slight  hill 
stands  a  dignified  white  house,  calmly  ignoring 
the  traffic  passing  to  and  fro  in  front  of  its  high 
rhododendron  hedge. 

A  white  picket  fence  runs  directly  between 
the  house  and  the  highway  and  a  little  green 
gate  leads  up  to  the  front  door.  A  giant  Nor¬ 
way  maple  tree  bends  her  shady  arms  protect- 
ingly  over  the  right  hand  side  of  the  front  yard 
and  the  street. 

On  either  side  of  the  fence  is  an  old  stone 
wall  topped  by  still  another  picket  fence,  so  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  curious  eyes  to  intrude 
any  further  into  the  privacy  of  the  delightful 


flower  garden  with  its  cypress  trees  on  the  left 
and  the  meadow  with  the  old  stone  well  on  the 
right. 

A  group  of  white  birch  trees  are  clustered 
like  children  at  play  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
a  grapevine  is  usefully  placed  close  to  the  side 
porch.  The  fence  surrounds  the  three  sides  of 
the  house  and  on  the  left  in  the  rear  is  a  garage 
and  tool  sheds. 

Today  it  is  the  home  of  Monroe  Humason, 
who  has  contributed  so  many  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society, 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  Weed  home¬ 
stead.  The  house  is  quite  abreast  of  the  times 
but  the  old  stone  hitching  post  out  in  front  be¬ 
speaks  of  its  antiquity. 

This  house  is  an  honest  house,  a  comfortable 
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haven  and  home  that  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  families  who  have  lived  in 
it.  It  is  as  real  and  authentic  as  New  Canaan 
itself,  and  in  tracing  its  history  we  cannot  help 
but  follow  the  history  of  the  town  as  well.  From 
the  early  days  of  Canaan  Parish,  through  the 
industrial  era  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century, 
to  the  rural  and  summer  resort  status  of  the  late 
90s,  New  Canaan  marched  right  on  up  to  its 
present  lively  activity,  where  the  charm  of  the 
past  and  the  beauty  of  the  present  country  are 
zealously  protected  and  adapted  to  modern 
living. 

The  first  record  of  the  house  itself  is  in  the 
will  of  one  Rufus  Weed,  who  died  in  1840.  The 
piece  of  property  is  mentioned  before  that  time 
when  the  widow  of  Peter  Weed  divides  the 
land  among  three  of  her  sons.  Since  the  Weeds 
are  going  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
historical  background  of  this  house,  it  is  best 
to  say  at  this  point,  that  only  the  branch  de¬ 
scending  from  Peter  is  dealt  with  in  this  article. 

Everyone  in  New  Canaan  is  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Weed  Street  and  many  people  have 
already  followed  the  interesting  tales  of  these 
early  pioneers.  We  are  indebted  to  Stephen 
Hoyt  for  his  article  about  the  Seth  Chauncey 
and  Amanda  Weed  branch  of  the  family  in  the 
New  Canaan  Annual,  volume  number  1. 

From  our  records  I  learned  about  the  famous 
Jonas  Weed  who  came  all  the  way  from  Stam¬ 
ford,  England,  to  die  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Only  at  that  time  it  was  Quinnipiac  or  the  New 
Haven  Colony  and  not  Connecticut. 

Jonas  Weed  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions. 
Landing  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  in 
1628  he  pioneered  inland  and  was  one  of  the 
early  founders  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Due  to  reli¬ 
gious  differences  in  1635  he  went  on  to  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  hoped  to  find  some 
peace. 

But  before  long  the  settlers  began  to  have 
trouble  in  the  church  there,  too.  Jonas  had  not 
made  that  long  trip  on  the  “Arabella”  just  to 
be  told  what  to  do  when  he  got  here.  He’d  had 
enough  of  that  in  England.  So,  when  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  suggested 
that  he  settle  on  some  land  recently  purchased 
by  Nathaniel  Turner  for  the  New  Haven  Col¬ 


ony  from  the  Rippowam  and  Shippan  Indians, 
he  was  glad  to  take  his  advice. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  1641,  Jonas  Weed,  one  of 
a  band  of  29  men,  came  to  Rippowams,  which 
was  to  be  renamed  “Stamford”  in  1642.  Here 
he  died  in  1690  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  85.  Pretty 
good  for  those  days— considering  the  plagues 
and  fevers,  and  no  penicillin  or  aureomycin. 
And  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  wasn’t  even 
a  neurotic  in  the  bunch!  They  just  had  too 
much  to  do,  I  should  think. 

David,  a  son  of  Jonas  Weed,  married  Ruth, 
and  they  had  many  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Abraham,  born  in  1680.  This  Abraham  married 
Susannah  Bell  and  was  the  father  of  the  Abra¬ 
ham  we  hear  so  much  about  as  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Canaan  Parish.  Although  the  first 
Abraham  was  only  31  when  he  died  in  1711,  he 
had  already  acquired  18/2  acres  from  the  town 
of  Stamford  “on  Shittam  Plains  and  on  the 
ridge  above  ye  cliffs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Noroton  river.”  He  bought  land  from  some  of 
the  other  proprietors,  who  had  been  granted 
holdings  there,  but  were  not  adventuresome 
enough  to  move  so  far  out  from  the  town  of 
Stamford. 

He  had  also  married  a  girl  with  a  very  rich 
father.  Captain  Jonathan  Bell  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  land  around  what  is  now  lower  Weed 
Street.  When  Abraham  died,  leaving  Suzannah 
with  three  little  children,  Abraham,  Ruth  and 
Suzannah,  the  young  widow  married  Thomas 
Tallmadge,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
history  of  early  Weed  Street  and  Talmadge 
Hill. 

Suzannah  left  her  three  children  by  Abraham 
Weed  well  provided  for,  and  is  now  resting  in 
the  Parade  Hill  cemetery  with  this  thoughtful 
message  inscribed  on  her  tombstone: 

“Think  now  on  me  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.” 

So  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  her  son 
Abraham  Weed  could  lay  claim  to  so  much 
property  in  Canaan  Parish.  He  was  an  industri¬ 
ous,  hard  working  man,  finally  acquiring  over 
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350  acres  along  what  is  now  known  as  Weed 
Street  and  Frogtown  Road.  He  had  11  children 
and  provided  farms  and  houses  for  many  of 
them  as  they  grew  older.  To  his  son  Peter,  who 
was  12  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1757,  he  left  “A  parcel  of  land  consisting  of 
four  acres— house  and  barn:  North,  line  drawn 
from  A.  Weed’s  oxyard  to  perambulation  line; 
east,  perambulation  line;  south,  highway;  west, 
highway.” 

In  this  particular  spot  the  perambulation 
line  divided  the  land  between  Norwalk  and 
Stamford,  and  part  of  that  old  line  is  marked 
by  a  stone  wall  which  may  still  be  seen  on  what 
is  now  the  Dr.  Selinger  property.  Once  a  year 
the  deacons  of  the  church  and  the  important 
men  in  each  village  would  put  on  their  stout¬ 
est  hiking  boots  and  march  along  together  up 
and  down  this  line,  to  make  sure  nobody  from 
Stamford  was  growing  apples  on  the  Norwalk 
side  and  nobody  on  the  Norwalk  side  was  let¬ 
ting  his  cattle  jump  across  the  stones.  It  usu¬ 
ally  took  place  in  the  spring  and  was  quite  an 
affair.  Communication  being  what  it  was  in 
those  days,  it  probably  provided  a  good  chance 
for  the  men  to  get  together  after  a  long  winter, 
and  opportunity  to  instruct  their  sons  about  the 
boundary  lines. 

According  to  an  old  map  of  Canaan  Parish, 

I  would  say  that  that  piece  of  property  Abra¬ 
ham  Weed  left  to  Peter  takes  in  the  present 
Humason  house.  There  is  a  record  of  Abraham 
leaving  a  house  for  his  son,  but  it  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  have  been  exactly  where 
the  Humason  house  is  now,  as  the  property 
was  large. 

The  central  chimney  and  the  exposed  attic 
beams  are  typical  of  the  houses  built  around 
that  time,  or  just  a  little  later.  The  original 
foundation  of  the  house  must  have  been  quite 
small  as  it  is  possible  to  see  where  additions 
have  been  made. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  was  the  house 
left  to  Peter,  but  as  no  one  has  been  able  to 
discover  just  where  that  house  was  it  will  have 
to  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Architecturally 
speaking,  we  feel  that  the  old  peg  beams  and 
other  details  show  that  the  main  part  of  the 
building  was  built  well  prior  to  1800. 


When  Peter  Weed  died  in  1804  he  left  his 
property  to  Esther,  his  relict  ( as  widows  were 
called  in  wills  of  those  days ) . 

In  1806,  Esther  sold  a  parcel  of  land  with  a 
barn  on  it  (to  be  divided  among  her  three  sons, 
Peter,  Rufus  and  Zenah).  Other  than  surmising 
that  Rufus  inherited  the  property  from  his  par¬ 
ents,  or  that  he  bought  it  in  some  transaction 
from  his  mother,  there  is  little  way  of  knowing 
how  Rufus  got  the  house  he  left  in  1840.  Did 
he  build  it  with  the  help  of  his  father,  Peter,  or 
did  Peter  have  a  dwelling  already  built  by  his 
father  Abraham?  We  do  know  that  Peter  built 
a  house  for  his  son  Henry,  on  the  present  Sel¬ 
inger  property  after  he  returned  from  the  Rev¬ 
olution  in  1781,  but  we  don’t  know  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  where  he  was  living  at  that  time. 

In  1772,  when  the  Rev.  Drummond  travelled 
around  Canaan  Parish,  counting  his  Congrega¬ 
tional  flock,  he  mentions  Abraham  Weed, 
Peter’s  older  brother  in  his  diary.  The  young 
people  in  the  parish  often  had  to  go  to  him  to 
say  their  catechism.  It  just  may  be  that  he  did 
not  mention  Peter  because  their  religious  views 
differed  so  greatly.  In  those  early  days  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Society  had  a  meeting  house  where  West 
Road  and  Weed  Street  now  meet.  In  1791  Peter 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this  sect. 

In  those  days  Weed  Street  was  known  to 
many  people  as  the  Ridgefield  Highway  as  it 
was  the  most  direct  route  from  Stamford  to 
Ridgefield,  as  it  still  is.  There  was  a  school 
house  near  the  Episcopal  Meeting  House  and 
the  Parade  Ground  was  further  down  on  Oe- 
noke  where  John  Irwin  now  lives.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  and  Training  Day  were  the  two  big¬ 
gest  days  of  the  year  as  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas  still  smacked  too  much  of  the  High  Church 
of  England.  Even  a  festival  was  a  solemn  oc¬ 
casion  to  our  forefathers. 

Along  about  the  time  Rufus  Weed  died,  the 
town  had  already  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ridge  where  it  is  now  and  Seminary  Street 
came  through  to  Weed  Street.  The  house  must 
have  been  lived  in  for  some  time  as  it  is  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  Homestead.  In  1840  it  was 
large  enough  to  be  divided  in  two,  for  that  is 
just  what  Rufus  provided  for  in  his  will. 

He  left  half  of  it  to  his  widow  Betsy  and  half 
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to  his  daughter  Nancy.  To  Betsy  he  left  the 
south  part  “consisting  of  the  south  half  of  the 
cellar,  the  dividing  line  being  the  partition 
where  it  now  stands— the  shed,  milk  room, 
kitchen,  the  south  bedroom  on  east  end  of 
kitchen,  the  two  south  chambers  and  the  south 
half  of  the  garret  with  the  right  of  way  to  pass 
and  repass  to  and  from  the  cellar  door.” 

To  Nancy,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever  was 
given  “the  use  in  common  of  the  well  south  of 
the  house,  and  the  right  to  pass  and  repass  from 
well,  cellar,  north  chambers  and  garret,  also 
half  the  barn  with  the  use  in  common  of  gate¬ 
way  from  highway  to  barn,  also  barn  floor  from 
north  to  south  continued  in  a  direct  line 
through  yards  and  remainder  of  barn.” 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  two  women 
were  not  only  allowed  to  pass  through  each 
others  hallways  and  stairways,  but  could  also 
repass  back  again.  Imagine  running  up  to  the 
attic  to  collect  some  old  wool  you  had  left  up 
there  on  a  rainy  day  last  August  and  not  being 
able  to  descend  to  your  lower  north  chamber, 
where  you  had  left  your  knitting  needles,  be¬ 
fore  calling  the  village  constable! 

Let’s  hope  mother  and  daughter  enjoyed 
sharing  their  cozy  white  home  with  its  green 
shutters  and  wide  paneled  floors.  As  far  as  we 
know  they  did,  and  no  chalk  line  had  to  be 
drawn.  Nancy  seems  to  have  been  content  with 
her  northern  exposure  while  Betsey  lived  with 
a  southern  view. 

In  1858  Betsey  Weed’s  son,  George,  mort¬ 
gaged  some  of  his  property  and  also  “my  un¬ 
divided  one-fourth  interest  in  my  mother’s 
thirds  or  right  of  dower  as  distributed  to  her 
in  court  of  Norwalk.”  This  seems  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  his  rights  to  the  house,  and  the 
other  children  must  have  mortgaged  their 
rights  in  due  time,  for  in  1878,  when  Betsey 
Weed  died,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and 
taken  over  by  the  New  Canaan  Savings  Bank. 
It  was  hard  to  find  out  very  much  more  about 
George,  other  than  that  he  mortgaged  a  great 
deal  of  property  to  the  bank,  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  and  died  in  1898. 

From  1878  until  1894,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Searles,  the  house  may  have  been 
rented  from  time  to  time.  Here  again  the  house 


follows  the  general  pattern  of  the  town.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  farm,  its  latter  owners  undoubtedly 
found  employment  in  the  growing  shoe  indus¬ 
try  of  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  not  until  after  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  that  Elm  Street  was  cut  through  along 
its  present  course. 

Originally  that  part  of  Elm  Street  which  runs 
into  Weed  Street  was  the  other  end  of  Semi¬ 
nary  Street.  Can’t  you  picture  Rufus  or  Betsy 
Weed  winding  their  way  over  Seminary  Street 
to  the  meeting  house  on  God’s  Acre?  Or  maybe 
Nancy  or  George  going  on  down  a  little  further 
to  visit  L.  M.  Monroe,  who  ran  the  forerunner 
of  all  our  drug  stores,  the  present  Cody  drug 
store.  There  he  sold  pills  and  herbs  in  the  front, 
manufactured  ice  cream  in  the  cellar  and  sold 
real  estate  and  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  rear. 

In  the  olden  days  Weed  Street,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Ridgefield  Road,  watched  many 
a  stage  coach  carry  travelers  from  Ridgefield 
to  Stamford,  where  they  could  take  a  boat  from 
Canal  dock  to  New  York  for  a  dollar. 

Then  when  New  Canaan  became  a  popular 
summer  resort  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  our  old  white  house  with  a  porch  around 
its  three  sides,  charmingly  adapted  itself  to  the 
ways  of  the  Searles,  the  Reynolds  and  the  Kel¬ 
leys.  In  1902  Richard  Kelley  bought  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  this  section  of  New  Canaan  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  Selinger  property  and  the 
Humason  house  across  the  street.  It  was  then 
that  the  old  Weed  house  became  the  home  for 
Mr.  Kelley’s  tenant  farmer. 

In  the  1920s  Mr.  Kelley’s  daughter  married 
William  Helm  and  the  old  house  was  com¬ 
pletely  redecorated  and  renovated  for  the 
young  couple.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  front 
porch  was  removed.  The  living  room  had  been 
enlarged  before  that  time  as  the  windows  in 
the  south  end  are  of  ordinary  sash  cord,  where¬ 
as  the  others  still  have  the  spring  pressed  pegs. 
Mrs.  Helm  also  transformed  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  into  a  charming  sunken  garden  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Fanny  Hoyt.  The  Helms  also 
added  the  sleeping  porch  and  repapered  the 
whole  house. 

Then  in  1929,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Huma¬ 
son  from  New  York  City  bought  the  property. 
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That  would  ordinarily  be  just  a  news  item,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Humason  returned 
to  the  town  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  va¬ 
cations,  as  a  boy  and  young  man.  His  roots 
were  deep  in  New  Canaan,  for  he  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  L.  M.  Monroe  whose  drug  store  has 
been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  Mr. 
Humason  has  written  an  article  for  “Land¬ 
marks”  describing  it  in  delightful  detail. 


As  a  semi-retired  lawyer,  Mr.  Humason  de¬ 
votes  much  of  his  spare  time  to  extensive  re¬ 
search,  and  to  the  writing  of  articles  on  New 
England  history,  both  for  his  university, 
Yale,  and  for  the  New  Canaan  Historical 
Society.  He  is  also  kept  very  busy  visiting  his 
twin  daughters  at  Vassar  College,  on  his  way 
to  and  from  Florida,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Huma¬ 
son  have  been  spending  their  winters. 


THE  MITCHELL-BOND  HOUSE; 
NOW  HOLMEWOOD  INN 

Janette  M.  Shea,  Author  Walter  Richards,  Artist 


[  June  8, 1950 ] 


Driving  up  Church  Hill  from  the  traffic  light 
at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street,  past  the  two 
beautiful,  spired  churches,  Congregational  on 
the  left  and  Episcopal  on  the  right,  we  come  to 
a  bend  in  the  road.  Before  us  stretches  Oenoke 
Avenue,  known  for  almost  two  centuries  as 


Haynes  Ridge,  the  seat  of  learning,  wealth  and 
refinement.  The  branches  of  the  friendly  maple 
trees  that  line  its  sides  form  an  inviting  arch¬ 
way  as  if  to  beckon  the  traveler  onward. 

Half  a  mile  up  on  the  right  hand  side  the 
sign  “Holmewood  Inn”  arrests  our  eye.  Stand- 
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ing  squarely  in  front  of  the  building,  the  ob¬ 
server  sees  only  a  well  proportioned  private 
dwelling  of  early  Connecticut  architecture. 
This  section  of  the  inn  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  its  heritage  since  it  has  housed  men  who 
have  played  a  prominent  and  important  role 
in  the  development  of  New  Canaan. 

The  land  records  of  this  house  are  clear  and 
concise  from  1783  when  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitch¬ 
ell,  fourth  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  took  possession  of  the  property.  Be¬ 
fore  this  date,  the  numerous  heirs  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  ridge  to  whom  this  tract  of  land  origi¬ 
nally  belonged  divided  and  sold  their  holdings 
so  often,  that  the  record  becomes  confusing 
and  the  data  conflicting. 

William  Haynes  born  in  1651  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  17th  century  settler  of  Norwalk.  We  know 
he  was  a  man  of  consequence  and  influence  by 
the  title  “Mr.”  that  preceded  his  name.  His  an¬ 
cestry  is  shrouded  in  mystery  although  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  came  here  from  Albany,  New 
York.  However,  many  of  the  Hanfords,  Smiths, 
Fitches  and  Bartletts  still  living  in  this  locality 
can  trace  their  antecedents  to  him.  On  May 
15,  1705,  Mr.  Haynes  was  allotted  93  acres  of 
common  land  in  Canaan.  This  comprised  the 
fairest  tract  of  land  from  St.  John’s  Place  to 
Elm  Corner,  now  the  Country  Club  Road. 

Haynes  married  twice.  By  the  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Hussey,  he  had  two  daughters,  Isa¬ 
bella  and  Elizabeth.  His  second  wife  was 
Marcy  Marvin  and  the  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  Mary  Haynes,  a  minor  of  15  when  her 
father  died  in  1712.  Her  first  husband,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Buckingham,  died  when  their  first 
child  was  scarcely  six  years  old.  The  young 
widow  returned  to  Norwalk  from  New  Jersey, 
where  the  Rev.  Buckingham  had  settled,  and 
later  married  James,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Governor  Thomas  Fitch. 

Isabella  Haynes  married  Samuel  Hanford, 
the  ninth  child  and  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hanford,  immigrant  ancestor  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1643.  His  names  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  list  of  “all  who  could  bear  arms  in 
the  New  Plymouth  Colony.”  In  1652  he  com¬ 
menced  his  work  of  ministry  in  Norwalk  where 
the  townspeople  built  him  a  house,  which 


Samuel,  2nd,  later  inherited.  Samuel  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Haynes  Hanford,  became  the  foreparents 
of  many  of  the  Beldens,  Lockwoods  and  St. 
Johns. 

Elizabeth  Haynes  married  John  Bartlett,  a 
late  arrival  in  Norwalk,  whose  antecedents  re¬ 
main  nebulous.  However,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  consequence  in  his 
own  right,  and  also  as  a  result  of  having  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Haynes’  daughter.  In  1730  he  had 
grants  of  land  on  and  near  the  ridge  bearing 
his  name.  They  had  two  daughters  who  mar¬ 
ried  two  brothers  (just  to  complicate  matters 
for  posterity)  Ebenezer  and  Ephraim  Smith, 
great  grandsons  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  who  came  from  Ipswich,  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  England,  in  April,  1634,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659. 

Ebenezer  2nd,  born  March  20,  1697,  and  son 
of  Ebenezer  Smith  and  Abigail  (Bouton) 
Smith,  married  on  June  2,  1729,  Elizabeth 
Haynes  Bartlett,  granddaughter  of  William 
Haynes.  His  younger  brother  Ephraim,  born 
January  27,  1711,  married  Izzabel  Bartlett,  sis¬ 
ter  of  his  brother’s  wife.  These  are  the  two 
families  which  are  of  vital  interest  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Mitchell-Bond  house. 

The  Rev.  Selleck  in  his  Norwalk  book  makes 
the  following  statement:  “The  1796  William 
Bond  house  on  Haynes  Ridge  is  believed  to 
have  been  framed  by  Ebenezer  Smith  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bartlett 
and  granddaughter  of  William  Haynes.” 
Through  careful  research,  I  have  found  that 
Ebenezer’s  house  was  north  of  this  property. 
A  deed  dated  August  22,  1760  states:  “Ebe¬ 
nezer  and  Elizabeth  Smith  both  sell  for  23 
pounds,  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  their 
son  Ephraim  Smith,  of  Norwalk,  a  piece  of  land 
on  Haynes  Ridge  containing  two  acres  with  a 
dwelling  house  and  shoemaker’s  shop  erected 
on  said  land,  bound  west  ( Haynes  Ridge ) ,  and 
north  (Parade  Hill  Road)  by  highway,  east 
and  south  by  our  own  land,  with  appurtenances 
thereof.”  This  places  the  ancient  dwelling 
where  the  F.  T.  Fisher  house  now  stands. 

In  Mrs.  Cornelia  Carter  Comstock’s  notes 
and  letters  collected  from  1890  until  her  death, 
which,  together  with  the  records  of  the  Con- 
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gregational  Church,  form  the  backbone  of  New 
Canaan  History,  I  find  this  revealing  para¬ 
graph: 

“The  house  located  on  Haynes  Ridge,  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Smith  family  (as  far  as 
learned).  Ephraim  Smith  is  recorded  here  with  his 
wife  Izzabel  Bartlet  in  1740  (please  do  not  confuse 
this  Ephraim  with  his  nephew  who  inherited  Ebe- 
nezer’s  house).” 


The  Congregational  Record  lists  Ephraim 
and  Izzabel  as  joining  the  church  on  April  17, 
1740.  Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  two  broth¬ 
ers  who  had  married  two  sisters  would  live  on 
adjoining  properties  that  they  had  inherited 
from  their  grandfather  Haynes?  A  division  of 
Mr.  Haynes’  land  in  November,  1749,  seems  to 
confirm  this  belief.  “Ebenezer  Smith  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  wife  Elizabeth,  dec  d,  Ephraim  Smith 
and  wife  Izzabel  shall  have  273$  acres  bounded 
off  where  fence  now  stands  being  North  of 
Meeting  House  on  East  side  of  the  road.’ 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  two  broth¬ 
ers  would  receive  the  land  on  which  they  had 
already  built  their  homes.  By  1751,  Ephraim 
and  his  family  had  moved  to  Stamford,  having 
lived  here  only  about  a  decade.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  lack  of  records  concerning  their  stay 
in  New  Canaan. 

The  framework  of  the  house  itself  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  built  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  1740  or  thereabouts.  It  is  an  early  type 
of  central-chimney  house.  In  the  basement  the 
sturdy  chimney  foundations,  made  of  huge 
stones  held  together  by  clay,  measure  10  feet 
six  inches  by  11  feet  six  inches. 

Just  above  the  cellar  bottom  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  there  are  vault-like  spaces,  each 
five  feet  deep.  The  one  on  the  south  side  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  because  it  swells  out  like 
a  hidden  cave  from  a  small  square  shaped 
opening,  measuring  13  inches  by  15  inches. 
Probably  at  one  time  there  was  a  fireplace  of 
ample  dimensions  in  the  basement  and  the  two 
vaulted  chambers  were  ovens.  Four  flues  merge 
into  the  wide  central  flue,  and  during  recent 


improvements  a  large  warming  oven  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  second  floor. 

The  massive  broad  axe-hewn  beams  hang  on 
the  chimney  and  are  framed  to  the  sill  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon  joint.  Pleavy,  crude  slats  of 
different  widths  and  thicknesses  are  whittled 
down  at  the  ends  to  fit  under  the  floor  boards 
and  over  the  beams.  The  oak  floor  boards,  some 
of  which  are  26  inches  wide,  are  held  in  place 
by  hand-wrought  square  nails.  Oak  boards  of 
this  width  forming  the  subfloor  of  the  double 
first  floor  are  attributed  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Connecticut  architecture. 

In  place  of  the  usual  studs  for  the  support 
of  the  outer  walls,  oak  planks  are  applied  ver¬ 
tically  and  secured  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  house.  These  run  from  the  foundation  sill  to 
the  roof.  The  12  rafters  of  the  attic  construc¬ 
tion  are  axe-hewn  and  held  together  by  a  tenon 
joint.  A  peg  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
seven  inches  long  holds  each  pair  of  rafters 
securely  in  place.  There  is  no  ridge  pole. 

The  panelling  of  the  fireplace  wall  in  three 
of  the  front  rooms  is  an  arrangement  of  irregu¬ 
lar,  rectangular  panels,  identical  to  the  earliest 
examples  used  in  the  better  houses  of  the  cen¬ 
tral-chimney  type.  The  windows  of  each  front 
room  are  very  close  together,  really  in  pairs. 
The  space  between  them  is  too  narrow  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  shutters,  a  treatment  belonging 
mainly  to  the  house  of  lean-to  type  of  plan. 

These  details  have  been  given  space  for  two 
reasons:  first,  to  substantiate  Mrs.  Comstock’s 
notation  that  Ephraim  Smith  and  his  wife  may 
have  lived  here  in  1740  or  earlier,  and  second, 
because  it  seems  unlikely  that  Martha  (Sher¬ 
man)  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Justus  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  central  chimney 
type  of  house  when  she  arrived  in  New  Canaan 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  She 
was  a  fastidious  young  lady  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  beautiful  home.  If  the  house 
had  been  built  from  the  very  foundations  in 
1783,  would  she  not  have  preferred  a  central 
hall  arrangement?  This  type  had  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  as  early  as  1740  and  by  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  18th  century  it  was  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
houses  built  from  that  time  on. 
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Before  resuming  the  record  of  ownership  it 
would  be  advisable  to  understand  William 
Haynes’  will  and  testament.  The  extensive  es¬ 
tate  in  Canaan  Parish  was  divided,  one  half 
thereof  to  the  children  of  John  Bartlett,  born 
and  unborn,  husband  of  his  loving  daughter 
Elizabeth.  The  other  half  of  the  estate  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  children  of  his  loving  son  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanford  “that  he  has  and  will  have  by 
Isabell.”  John  Bartlett  and  Samuel  Hanford 
were  to  have  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
estate  until  the  children  “became  of  age  to 
have  their  equal  share.” 

Since  there  were  many  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren,  there  were  numerous  di¬ 
visions,  sub-divisions  and  transfers  of  property 
as  each  heir  became  of  age  from  1720  to  1775. 
These  unending  partitions  cause  confusion  in 
the  existing  records. 

In  1751,  the  year  in  which  Ephraim  Smith  is 
reported  in  Stamford,  we  find  that  Jonas  Seeley 
and  wife  Sarah,  heirs  to  part  of  the  estate  and 
then  living  in  the  County  of  Orange,  New 
York,  received  10/2  acres  of  land  at  Haynes 
Bidge  on  east  side  of  the  road.  In  January  1752 
these  same  Seeleys  sold  for  60  pounds  to  Eli- 
phalet  Seely  of  Stamford,  a  piece  of  land  “situ¬ 
ate  on  east  side  of  Haynes  Bidge,  so-called, 
containing  10/2  acres  bounded  West  by  High¬ 
way,  South  by  Captain  Hanford’s  land,  East 
by  Captain  Hanford’s  land,  North  by  Ebenezer 
Smith’s  land  together  with  the  appurtenances, 
privileges  and  commodities  to  the  same  be¬ 
longing.”  Here  is  the  first  mention  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  being  sold. 

In  April,  1767,  Stephen  Hanford,  a  great 
grandson  of  William  Haynes,  bought  from  Eli- 
phalet  Seely  of  Stamford  for  144  pounds,  20)2 
acres  of  land  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Haynes 
Ridge.  The  boundaries  given  indicate  that  the 
10/2  acres  before  mentioned  were  included  in 
this  purchase.  In  the  subsequent  transactions 
we  shall  see  that  the  present  Holmewood  Inn 
property  on  Oenoke  is  a  part  of  this  tract  with 
“appurtenances,  privileges,  and  commodities 
to  the  same  belonging.” 

In  January,  1783,  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell 
was  called  to  be  the  fourth  minister  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Seven  months  elapsed  be¬ 


fore  he  bought  the  Stephen  Hanford  property 
for  165  pounds.  It  is  likely  that  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
with  her  two  young  children,  joined  her  hus¬ 
band  in  New  Canaan  around  this  time.  The  ex¬ 
act  date  is  not  available,  but  it  was  summer  and 
traveling  was  easy  for  the  long  journey  from 
Woodbury. 

She  came  of  a  distinguished,  intellectual  and 
wealthy  family.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Sherman,  was  minister  at  Woburn,  Mass., 
Goshen  and  Woodbridge,  Conn.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  at  both  Harvard 
and  Yale.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  Connecticut 
Line,  and  commissioned  on  January  1,  1777. 
His  regiment  fought  at  Germantown  and  was 
stationed  at  Valley  Forge  during  1777-78. 

Mrs.  Mitchell’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  James  Minot  of  Concord,  Mass.  The 
Hon.  Roger  Minot,  her  brother,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  lawyers  that  Con¬ 
necticut  has  ever  produced.  A  historian  has  said 
that  “as  a  man,  a  jurist  and  a  Christian,  he  was 
preeminent.”  For  his  eloquence  he  earned  the 
name  of  the  “Cicero  of  Fairfield  County.” 

Martha’s  uncle  was  the  Hon.  Roger  Sher¬ 
man,  a  Connecticut  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  herself,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “individual  of  rare  attainments,” 
industrious  and  charming.  Her  unexpected 
callers  never  found  her  in  working  clothes. 

The  story  is  told  that,  “some  of  her  parish 
complained  that  she  was  too  dressy,  a  grave 
charge  explained  by  her  habit  of  sitting  near  a 
window  while  she  sewed  or  knitted  with  fast 
moving  fingers,  a  window  from  which  she 
could  look  straight  down  the  meadow  to  the 
Silliman  dwelling  almost  one  half  mile  away, 
and  catch  sight  of  any  possible  caller  in  time 
to  change  her  dress.” 

There  must  have  been  many  visitors,  for  the 
Rev.  Mitchell  kept  a  select  school  for  boys  who 
wished  to  go  to  college.  Among  them  there 
were  many  New  Canaan  young  men  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  “fitted  for  college  with  him.”  Prob¬ 
ably  their  parents  often  called  at  the  parson¬ 
age  to  check  on  the  progress  of  their  sons. 

New  Canaan  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Rev.  Mitchell  through  whose  efforts  as  an  or- 


ganizer  and  educator  the  parish  prospered  and 
became  known  throughout  Connecticut. 
Martha  and  the  Rev.  Justus  married  September 
7,  1780,  had  four  children,  the  first  two,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Sherman,  who  were  born  in  Wood¬ 
bury  in  1781  and  1782,  respectively,  then 
Minott  and  Chauncey  Root  in  New  Canaan  in 
1784  and  1786. 

Minott  Mitchell  prepared  for  Yale  in  his 
father’s  school,  and  later  moved  to  White 
Plains,  with  his  bride  Elizabeth  (Leeds)  Silli- 
man,  granddaughter  of  the  second  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  There  he  built  a 
large  square  house  with  tall  Ionic  columns, 
ample  enough  to  accommodate  the  seven  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  to  grow  there.  It  is  said,  that 
family  ties  in  New  Canaan  brought  visitors  to 
the  big  house  at  all  times,  even  for  breakfast. 
“Old  Jack,”  a  negro,  presided  over  the  kitchen 
and  patiently  cooked  for  the  big  family.  It  was 
a  common  sight  to  see  25  pies  at  a  time  cooling 
on  the  hearth  of  the  big  fireplace. 

Chauncey  Root  Mitchell’s  daughter,  Martha 
Minott  Mitchell,  married  Isaac  Depew  and  be¬ 
came  the  proud  mother  of  Chauncey  Mitchell 
Depew,  famous  in  America  and  abroad  as  a 
lawyer,  senator  and  after-dinner  speaker.  As  a 
wit  and  a  humorist  he  acquired  a  name  second 
to  none. 

The  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell  died  in  his  sleep  on 
February  24,  1806,  when  only  52  years  old.  “He 
was  laid  to  rest  on  the  brow  of  Church  Hill, 
his  grave  enclosed  with  a  picket  fence,  and 
overhung  with  a  weeping  willow  tree.”  About 
80  years  ago  when  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
Congregational  Church  was  graded  his  grave 
was  moved  to  Lakeview  Cemetery. 

One  year  after  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  married  William  Battel,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  inherited  the  property  turned  it 
over  to  Sherman  Mitchell  for  a  consideration 
of  $3,350.  This  amount  also  included  a  meadow 
on  Canoe  Hill. 

On  January  18,  1809,  the  Rev.  William  Bon- 
ney  who  was  ordained  sixth  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  bought  from  Sherman 
Mitchell  for  $3,050  “a  certain  tract  of  land  ly¬ 
ing  in  New  Canaan  containing  26  acres,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  bounded  North  by  Aaron 


Comstock’s  land,  a  line  drawn  from  a  pile  of 
stones  by  the  side  of  the  highway  to  another 
pile  of  stones  lying  Southwesterly  from  said 
first  pile,  thence  Southerly  to  Moses  Hanford’s 
land  to  another  pile  of  stones,  forms  a  part  of 
said  East  boundary,  South  by  said  Hanford’s 
land.”  This  transaction  included  10  acres  on  the 
west  side  of  the  highway. 

Let  us  notice  that  even  as  late  as  1809  deeds 
were  very  indefinite.  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  the  dwelling,  barn  or  other  out  houses  that 
we  know  existed.  Isn’t  it  quite  possible  then 
that  when  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell  bought  the 
property  the  foundation  and  framing  of  an  old 
house  was  there,  though  no  dwelling  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deed? 

The  Rev.  Bonney  continued  in  the  tradition 
of  his  predecessor  keeping  a  school  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  men.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
capable  minister,  never  missed  a  meeting  and 
was  always  ready  with  the  sermons  assigned 
to  him.  During  his  23  years  here  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  missions  and  even  collected 
a  yearly  sum  for  the  education  of  a  Ceylonese 
boy  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  “Justus 
Mitchell.”  His  only  son,  Samuel,  became  a  mis¬ 
sionary  and  went  to  China.  His  daughter, 
Lucy,  married  William  B.  Sherwood  of  Green¬ 
wich. 

Pleading  ill  health,  the  Rev.  Bonney  asked  to 
be  dismissed  in  August,  1831,  and  retired  to 
Portage  County,  Ohio.  His  son-in-law  bought 
the  entire  property  of  34  acres  for  $3,500  in 
October,  1836  ( again  no  mention  of  dwelling ) . 
After  two  months  he  sold  the  entire  farm  to 
William  Davenport,  who  in  turn  sold  it  four 
months  later  to  Dr.  Lewis  Richards  for  $3,600, 
a  profit  of  $100. 

A  colorful  personality,  “Old  Doc  Richards,” 
who  traveled  about  on  horseback  dispensing 
pills  and  powders  carried  in  his  saddlebags, 
which  are  now  the  property  of  the  Historical 
Society.  James  J.  Cody  tells  the  following  anec¬ 
dote: 

“One  day  in  1854  shortly  after  Lucius  M. 
Monroe  had  opened  his  drug  store,  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ards  strode  in  followed  by  a  sickly  looking  man. 
He  pulled  a  pill-mass  out  of  his  saddlebags, 
placed  it  on  the  counter,  rolled  up  a  few  pills, 
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made  the  patient  take  them  and  then  strode  out 
with  him.”  Pretty  discouraging  for  a  young 
pharmacist  trying  to  sell  medicines.  During  the 
30  years  that  Dr.  Richards  lived  here  the  house 
must  have  been  neglected,  for  it  was  described 
as  an  old  frame,  minus  paint,  in  the  shade  of 
many  maples. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  period  when  New  Ca¬ 
naan  became  the  “pastoral  retreat  for  the  New 
York  business  man  of  wholesome  taste  and  re¬ 
fined  discernment.”  Dr.  Willard  Parker  was  one 
of  the  first  professional  men  to  choose  New 
Canaan  for  his  summer  home.  For  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  $5,000  he  bought  of  Dr.  Richards  in 
1867  27  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Haynes 
Ridge  and  nine  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road. 

The  property  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Parker’s 
huge  estate  until  his  death,  when  Daniel  M. 
Simson,  executor  of  his  will,  sold  in  1898  to 
William  E.  Rond,  a  New  York  financier  “eleven 
acres,  more  or  less,  the  same  being  a  portion 
of  the  land  purchased  by  Willard  Parker,  from 
Dr.  Lewis  Richards.  In  this  deed  appears  for 
the  first  time  the  name  “Oenoke  Ridge.”  Dur¬ 
ing  a  movement  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  restore  Indian  names  in  this  locality  the 
name  “Haynes  Ridge”  was  abandoned. 

William  E.  Rond  was  a  man  of  imposing 
presence,  remembered  by  many  of  the  present 
residents  of  New  Canaan.  He  must  have  had 
great  appreciation  for  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  his  property,  because  he  went  to 
great  expense  to  improve  and  enlarge  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  yet  kept  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
original  house  unchanged.  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  house  in  New  Canaan. 

His  twin  daughters,  Violet,  who  married 
Bishop  Bertrand  Stevens  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Edith,  who  married  John  Lawrence,  have  kind¬ 
ly  sent  me  snapshots  of  the  house  as  it  was 
when  their  father  bought  it.  The  only  outward 
changes  are  the  addition  of  two  dormer  win¬ 
dows  in  the  front  to  make  the  attic  floor  liv¬ 
able,  enlarging  the  porch  that  ringed  two  sides 
of  the  house,  and  changing  the  driveway  from 
west,  facing  Oenoke,  to  the  north.  In  front  of 
the  main  entrance  stood  two  huge  gnarled 


maples  guarding  the  secrets  of  generations 
past.  In  comparison  with  these,  the  maples  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  property  seem  dwarfed. 

What  bride  and  groom  planted  these  trees 
to  commemorate  their  marriage?  Mr.  Bond  val¬ 
ued  them  to  the  extent  of  naming  his  property 
“The  Maples”  and  of  insuring  them  for  $1,000 
each.  They  were  said  to  be  the  first  trees  so  in¬ 
sured  against  storm  damage.  But  weather  and 
tempest  have  taken  their  toll.  Years  aftei  Mr. 
Bond’s  death  one  of  these  maples  was  split  in 
half  by  lightning  and  the  other  was  damaged 
in  an  ice  storm  of  some  years  ago.  Only  a 
stump  remains  where  their  majestic  heights 
once  stood. 

Mr.  Bond  completely  remodeled  the  interior 
of  the  house.  When  purchased,  there  were  two 
rooms  in  the  front,  the  keeping  room  and  the 
parlor,  connected  by  a  vestibule  to  which  ad¬ 
mittance  was  gained  by  a  panelled  front  door. 

The  narrow  staircase  that  led  to  the  second 
floor  from  the  small  hallway  in  the  front  of  die 
house  was  removed.  The  keeping  room  with 
fireplace  became  the  drawing  room,  the  parlor 
also  with  fireplace,  became  the  library. 

The  entire  back  section,  where  the  kitchen 
and  two  other  rooms  had  formerly  been,  was 
converted  into  a  large  central  hallway  with  the 
main  fireplace  as  a  focal  point.  The  approach 
to  the  second  floor  is  now  by  an  exceptionally 
graceful  staircase  illuminated  by  handsome 
leaded-glass  windows  covering  the  upper  half 
of  the  north  wall. 

The  two  bedrooms  on  either  side  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  front  with  the  original  wood  panelling 
mentioned  before  were  unaltered.  A  bathroom 
connecting  the  two  bedrooms  replaced  the 
staircase  landing. 

For  more  spacious  quarters  Mr.  Bond  built 
a  complete  residence  at  the  rear,  following 
closely  the  lines  of  the  older  front  dwelling.  He 
connected  the  two  by  means  of  an  interior  hall¬ 
way  and  an  outside  terrace,  shaded  by  a  grape 
arbor  and  pergola.  This  area  has  subsequently 
been  enclosed  and  extended  into  the  present 
sunny  and  cheerful  lounge  room.  The  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned  Wedgewood  dining-room 
with  Tiffany  stained  glass  windows  remains  as 
Mr.  Bond  designed  it. 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  speaks  of  certain  facts  that 
came  to  light  when  the  old  house  was  altered. 
Because  of  the  vertical  oak  planks  used  in  place 
of  studding  on  the  outer  walls  there  was  no 
space  between  the  clapboards  and  the  fram¬ 
ing  in  which  to  run  electric  wiring,  modern 
plumbing  and  heating.  The  wood  was  so  hard 
that  workmen  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  tools  broken,  and  there  were  many  of  these. 
When  the  driveway  was  moved  to  the  north 
side  of  the  house  it  necessitated  the  removal  of 
a  very  wide  and  old  stone  wall.  In  one  spot  in 
that  wall  were  found  five  large  keys,  two  were 
brass,  six  inches  long,  and  three  were  iron.  It 
was  believed  they  were  dropped  there  when 
the  Indians  came  and  were  never  found. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  also  relates  this  incident: 
When  she  was  a  young  girl  a  car  appeared  one 
day  (they  were  rare  then)  and  out  stepped 
Chauncey  Depew.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  and  visit  the  house  he  had  not  seen 
since  his  childhood.  He  found  the  south  bed¬ 


room  on  the  second  floor  and  pointed  it  out  as 
the  one  in  which  his  great  grandfather  had 
taught.  Then,  on  the  ground  floor,  he  opened 
the  cupboard  in  the  panelling  in  which  the  min¬ 
ister  had  kept  his  sermons.  This  cupboard  still 
exists. 

With  July,  1925,  a  new  phase  began  for  the 
dwelling  whose  history  I  have  tried  to  trace 
from  its  origin.  Louise  S.  Tebbets  purchased 
the  property  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Bond,  widow 
of  William  E.  Bond,  and  opened  its  doors  as 
an  inn.  Those  hospitable  doors  have  not  been 
closed  since. 

Mrs.  Tebbets  added  two  cottages  to  the 
property:  Colonial  Cottage  with  10  rooms,  and 
Parade  View  Cottage  containing  14  rooms. 
The  present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Shea,  who  have  been  here  almost  four  years 
will  endeavor  during  their  lifetime  to  continue 
the  splendid  traditions  closely  associated  with 
the  Mitchell-Bond  House  and  Holmewood 
Inn. 
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Captain  Jonathan  Husted,  early  landowner  of 
Canaan  Parish,  and  builder  of  the  handsome 
house  pictured  on  page  417,  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  trace  genealogically.  However,  he 
finally  emerges  from  the  old  records  as  a  vital 
personality  with  several  definite  proclivities. 
One  of  these,  certainly,  is  a  happy  talent  for 
both  artistic  design  and  firm  construction.  This 
house,  built  about  1772,  on  the  corner  of  West 
Road  and  Oenoke,  amply  demonstrates  this 
talent. 

It  stands  today,  excellently  maintained  and 
impeccably  decorated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
B.  Peck,  the  owners,  as  fine  and  square  as  it  was 


originally.  It  stands,  also,  as  solid  as  were  the 
many  rocks  hauled  from  the  fields  by  wooden 
plows  for  its  foundations;  it  is  as  gracious  in 
line  and  form  as  Mistress  Mary  Carter  herself 
doubtless  was. 

It  is  as  warm  in  spirit  as  the  huge  open 
hearths  of  those  Revolutionary  times,  with 
their  Yule  logs  and  spotless  pewter  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  house  stands  hospitable,  as  a  lantern 
glowing  for  a  late  traveler— possibly  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  Rev.  Drummond  of  the  well  known  1772 
Family  Visitations,”  himself.  It  offers  a  mellow 
blend  of  formal  mood  and  comfortable  living, 
of  a  nicely  starched  informality,  as  it  were. 


The  H listed- Avery -Peck  House 


Physically,  the  house  has  doubtless  been 
changed  through  the  years.  But  it  has  been  a 
generous  house,  submitting  to  fashion  trends 
without  losing  grace.  In  fact,  the  inherent 
beauty  of  the  house,  stemming  from  the  utter- 
structural  simplicity  of  line,  has  probably  en¬ 
hanced  a  few  of  the  more  horrible  architectural 
aberrations  of  various  periods,  rather  than  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  them. 

It  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  owners 
all  through  its  178  years  who  wisely  left  the 
original  lines  untouched.  The  changes  have 
been  mainly  of  two  types,  neither  basically 
harmful.  First,  the  arrangement  and  number 
of  rooms  have  varied  greatly  with  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  some  ten  families  who  have 
lived  in  it.  Secondly,  only  intelligently  planned 
additions  have  been  made. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  exact  details 
of  the  house  as  Jonathan  Husted  built  it.  It 
may  have  had  six  rooms,  or  so,  and  certainly  it 
seems  that  all  four  of  the  present  fireplaces  are 
original.  There  were  undoubtedly  sheds  at¬ 
tached  which  have  been  long  since  destroyed. 

Today  the  Pecks  use,  as  their  dining  room, 
what  was  apparently  the  main  parlor,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  even  the  big  kitchen.  The  splendid  origi¬ 
nal  barn  which  probably  sheltered  the  Husted 
and  Comstock  cattle  and  horses,  is  now  the 


Benington  homestead,  standing  to  the  west  of 
the  house,  on  the  next  lot. 

Today,  under  the  deft  and  artistic  touch  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck,  the  house  is  a  spacious, 
richly  endowed  home.  While  reinforcing  any 
shaky  walls,  beams  or  underpinnings,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  converted  what  was  ap¬ 
proximately  16  small,  poorly  arranged  rooms, 
when  they  purchsed  the  house,  into  about  six 
large,  beautifully  appointed  ones.  By  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  number  of  maze-like  walls,  which  only 
blocked  the  normal  passageways,  and  closing 
up  useless  doorways,  some  19  altogether,  they 
have  integrated  the  house  into  a  well-planned 
unit.  It  is  definitely  designed-for-living,  and 
designed  for  living  of  the  most  delightful  sort. 

The  present  living  room,  a  lovely  26  feet  in 
length  and  proportionately  wide,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  rooms— an  old  dining  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  what  might  have  been  a  sort  of 
buttery.  A  tiny,  useless  room  adjacent  to  the 
front  door  is  now  a  useful,  roomy  coat  room  and 
powder  room.  The  master  bedroom,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  entire  house,  was  once 
five  cubicles  and  two  corridors.  Thus,  the 
house  is  really  returned  to  what  was  probably 
its  original  number  of  rooms— some  five  to 
seven— and  is  much  better  for  it. 

The  wing  on  the  east  end  of  the  house  was 


added  by  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  more  recent 
owners,  as  a  kitchen  unit.  And  the  Pecks  took  a 
small  barn  from  the  rear  of  the  property,  rolled 
it  trimly  alongside  the  wing,  and  thus  have  a 
convenient  garage  and  summer  house. 

Realizing  that  the  frame  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  picture,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  have 
spent  considerable  effort  on  the  exterior,  trim¬ 
ming  and  landscaping.  Handsome  lanterns  and 
carriage  lights,  well  arranged  planting  and 
stone  work,  wide  terrace  and  smaller  brick 
patio,  all  of  these  blend  in  with  the  general 
atmosphere  of  gracious  living.  The  rolling 
sweep  of  green  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
adds  the  final  touch  of  beauty. 

The  records  are  sketchy  as  far  as  personal 
details  of  Captain  Husted’s  life  are  concerned, 
but  there  is  evidence  of  his  local  importance 
during  his  residence  in  Canaan  Parish.  Drawn 
here,  perhaps  by  the  charms  of  Mary  Carter,  or 
by  the  obvious  value  of  the  land  in  this  grow¬ 
ing  community,  he  came  from  Norwalk  about 
1740.  And  certainly  he  prospered.  The  first  re¬ 
corded  land  deal  made  by  the  shrewd  Mr. 
Husted  was  in  1742,  when  he  purchased  ap¬ 
proximately  two  acres,  with  dwelling  house 
and  shop,  from  one  Henry  Inman.  For  this  he 
paid  180  pounds. 

In  1764,  he  sold  what  definitely  appears  to 
be  the  same  property  to  David  St.  John  for  300 
pounds.  Both  transactions  involved  two  acres 
of  land,  including  a  house,  and  bounded  by 
the  property  of  John  Eells,  by  property  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Silliman  and  on  two  sides  by  highways. 

In  1744,  he  and  Mary  Carter,  the  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Carter  and  Hannah  St.  John,  were 
married,  and  for  a  time  the  young  couple  were 
known  to  have  lived  “in  the  old  St.  John  place.” 
Unfortunately,  they  were  not  blessed  with  chil¬ 
dren,  but  this  probably  enabled  them  to  move 
about  Canaan  more  freely,  following  Jona¬ 
than’s  purchases  and  sales.  Many  of  the  names 
with  whom  these  business  deals  were  consum¬ 
mated  are  very  familiar  today— such  as  Eleazar 
Bouton,  Samuel  Reed,  Caleb  Benedict,  Thad- 
deus  and  Andrew  Husted  (Jonathan’s  broth¬ 
ers),  and  other  early  proprietors  of  Canaan. 

Undoubtedly,  Jonathan  was  descended  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  family  of  Angell  Plusted,  who 


is  known  as  “the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
Fairfield.”  But  through  six  generations,  for 
more  than  150  years,  most  of  the  Husteds 
stayed  in  the  town  of  Greenwich.  A  few  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  Stamford  area  and  at  least  one, 
braver  than  the  rest,  struck  out  for  Norwalk. 
Both  Jonathan  and  his  father  stem  from  this 
early  adventurous  Husted,  as  they  appear  in 
Norwalk  almost  as  a  separate  family  line. 

Jonathan’s  immediate  ancestors  and  descen¬ 
dants  do  not  seem  to  have  been  either  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  or  teachers,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  chief  community  spirits.  They  did¬ 
n’t  follow  the  profession  of  the  church  as  min¬ 
isters,  but  they  loyally  supported  it.  They  seem 
to  have  had  no  particular  political  bent,  nor 
were  they  soldiers,  or  sailors,  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  However,  it  is  said  that  both  Peter, 
the  father,  and  Jonathan,  the  son,  had  an  im¬ 
portant  voice  in  town  activities,  and  wielded  a 
large  influence. 

Jonathan  must  be  brought  into  sharp  focus 
as  a  personality,  mainly  by  conjecture.  But  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  epitome  of 
the  New  England  Yankee,  wise,  industrious, 
honest.  A  man  devoted  to  detail,  keenly  aware 
of  the  value  of  a  pound  note  or  an  acre  of  land. 
He  always  appeared  in  person  to  sign  his  land 
deeds,  and  a  beautiful  example  of  the  detailed 
method  he  used  is  found  in  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  a  boundary:  “beginning  at  a  white 
oak  tree  at  the  northwest  corner,  running  East¬ 
erly  to  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  East  side  of  the 
meadow  and  then  running  north  to  a  heap  of 
stones  and  running  West  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
Chestnut  Stump  with  stone  laid  by  it.”  One 
can  almost  see  Jonathan  striding  the  length  of 
this  boundary,  and  setting  the  stones  neatly  in 
place. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  who  kept  his  own 
counsel,  possibly  stern,  very  likely  taciturn;  he 
was  probably  much  respected,  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  husband.  He  discharged  all  the 
various  duties  demanded  by  the  community 
life  with  thoroughness,  although  without  ap¬ 
parent  enthusiasm.  With  Mary,  his  wife,  he 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  1754;  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Train  Band,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  Captaincy  in  1773. 


The  Train  Band  was  a  military  organization 
founded  in  1733,  “a  service  required  by  law  of 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  colony.”  Jona¬ 
than  gave  small  parcels  of  land  to  both  Nor¬ 
walk  and  Canaan  for  “the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,”  proving  definite  regard  for  civic 
duty;  and  he  is  listed  in  the  New  York  Records 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Levies,  one  of  the  many 
Revolutionary  soldiering  groups. 

So  it  seems  that  the  Husteds  were  quiet,  but 
very  solid  citizens  of  Canaan.  When  they 
moved  away,  apparently  for  good,  about  1773, 
they  probably  left  behind  them  many  friends 
and  a  fine  reputation.  In  1773,  Jonathan  sold 
most  of  his  property  holdings,  and  the  only 
later  deal  mentioned  is  a  sale  in  1785  of  a 
three  acre  plot  to  John  Seymour,  3rd. 

Aside  from  being  listed  in  the  first  U.  S. 
Census,  in  1790,  nothing  appears  about  either 
the  captain  or  his  lady  to  indicate  later  resid¬ 
ence  in  New  Canaan.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
Mary  Husted  was  sorry  to  leave  her  fine,  new 
house  so  soon.  She  must  have  been  very  proud 
of  the  graceful  rooms.  But  in  leaving  the  town 
such  a  handsome  home,  she  must  have  enjoyed 
also  a  great  satisfaction  in  both  her  husband  s 
architectural  success  and  a  subtle  sense  of 
achievement  herself. 

The  original  purchase  of  this  property  was 
made  in  1764.  Jonathan  Husted  bought,  from 
James  Hait  (Hoyt),  of  Stamford,  a  parcel  of 
land  commonly  called  Platt’s  farm  ...  in 
quantity  125  acres  be  they  more  or  less  .  .  .” 
For  this  he  paid  a  consideration  of  814  pounds, 
five  shillings,  and  so  did  he  gain  one  of  the 
nicest  sites  in  all  Canaan,  stretching  lengthwise 
on  the  south  side  of  West  Road  from  Oenoke 
to  Weed  Street.  It  was  natural  for  Jonathan  to 
buy  land  next  to  his  father,  Peter,  whose  land 
included  a  dwelling  house,  blacksmith  shop 
and  about  three  acres,  purchased  about  1763 
from  Robert  Arnold.  This  property  was  later 
deeded  over  to  Jonathan  by  his  brothers,  Thad- 
deus  and  Andrew,  when  they  moved  away— 
one  to  Danbury  and  one  to  Fredericksburg. 

In  the  middle  of  Jonathan’s  new  acres  was 
the  piece  of  land,  well  known  in  New  Canaan 
as  the  property  given  by  James  Hoyt  to  the 


“professors  of  the  Church  of  England”  just 
prior  to  this  sale.  It  was  the  site  of  the  first 
Episcopalian  Church  here  and  is  today  marked 
by  a  commemorative  sign. 

Early  in  1772,  when  there  was  still  a  chill 
in  the  air,  the  Rev.  William  Drummond  came 
to  call  at  the  new  house,  as  he  visited  that  part 
of  Haynes’  Ridge,  now  Oenoke  Ridge.  He 
found  there  the  squire  Jonathan  Husted  and 
Mary,  his  wife.  In  addition,  Mr.  Drummond 
lists  “Azariah  Betts,  Mable  Tuttle,  residenters; 
Candace,  a  Negro  wench;  one  Simms,  a  Negro 
child.”  As  he  supped  hot  tea  or  toddy  with  the 
Husteds,  probably  little  “one  Simms”  held  his 
horse  at  the  roadside,  or  else  added  an  occas¬ 
ional  log  to  the  big  fire. 

And  this  same  little  “one  Simms”  became 
famous  in  Parish  annals  as  he  grew  older.  A 
letter,  recorded  in  one  book,  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “I  Jonathan  Husted,  of  Brookhaven, 
L.  I.,  do  sell  .  .  .  one  Negro  boy,  nine  years 
old,  named  Onesimus  .  .  .  for  the  sum  of 
thirty -nine  pounds  ...  to  Phebe  and  Sary 
Comstock  .  .  .”  The  conversion  of  the  boy’s 
name  from  one  Simms,  to  Onesimus,  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  as  One  simus,  he  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  loyal  servant  of  Miss  Phebe  Com¬ 
stock.  He  rode  to  church  with  her  every  Sun¬ 
day,  sitting  patiently  in  a  rear  pew,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  even  refusing  his  earned  freedom  be¬ 
cause  of  the  kindly  treatment  he  had  always 
received.  He  is  considered  the  last  known  slave 
in  New  Canaan,  and  he  was  certainly  a  happy 
one. 

On  February  4,  1773,  Moses  Comstock,  2nd, 
purchased  this  house,  with  100  acres.  The 
other  25  of  the  original  plot  had  been  sold 
earlier  to  Abraham  Weed  and  David  St.  John, 
by  Mr.  Husted.  So  Mr.  Comstock  acquired  a 
dwelling  house  for  his  family,  a  barn  and  fruit 
trees,  and  land  bounded  in  the  following  fash¬ 
ion:  “Northerly  by  a  highway  and  the  church¬ 
yard;  westerly  by  a  highway  and  the  church¬ 
yard;  southerly  by  Charles  Weed  and  David 
St.  John;  easterly  by  churchyard  in  part  and 
by  Charles  Weed’s  land  and  land  of  Stephen 
Hanford  and  Sam  Hanford  and  Ephraim  Smith 
and  Joseph  Hanford.” 
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The  Comstock  family  is  very  well  known 
locally,  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
highly  respected  families,  it  flourished  here 
for  many  years.  In  1780  most  of  this  property 
was  deeded  over  to  sons  Aaron  and  Moses,  3rd. 
The  brothers  lived  there,  on  the  “broad  acres 
.  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  Platt’s  farm,”  for 
many  years,  in  harmony  and  peace.  They  were 
among  the  22  families  listed  whose  taxes  sup¬ 
ported  the  little  schoolhouse  of  the  Fourth 
School  District,  and  were  sober,  churchgoing: 
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people. 

In  1824,  Moses  died,  leaving  a  will  rife  with 
fascinating,  complex  property  divisions.  It  was 
full  of  oddities,  including  such  things  as  a  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  barn  floor,  in  one  case. 
He  gave  his  children  property  of  value,  then, 
but  property  that  was  thoroughly  tangled  with 
that  of  several  other  owners. 

To  his  daughter,  Sarah  Comstock,  went  the 
house,  part  of  the  barn,  and  about  three  rods 
of  land.  She  may  also  have  gained  a  fruit  tree 
or  so,  but  not  much  more.  The  next  20  years 
we  find  Sarah  making  additions  to  her  holdings 
by  quit  claim  deeds  from  several  people,  in¬ 
cluding  Sarah  and  Edwin  Lockwood,  Matthias 
Comstock  and  Hannah  Benedict.  About  1845 
Sarah  married  one  Lewis  Avery,  from  Cross 
Biver,  New  York.  And  together  they  enjoyed 
a  happy,  fulsome  life  in  the  big  house. 

In  1863  Lewis  died,  and  Sarah  undoubtedly 
gave  him  a  fine  funeral,  burying  him  in  the 
Parade  Ground  Cemetery,  nearby.  He  is,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  only  past  resident  of  this  house 
who  has  been  buried  in  New  Canaan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  available  records,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  of  the  Comstock  family. 
Sarah  lived  on  alone  (as  no  children  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Avery  union)  and  passed  away 
about  1887.  The  house  was  then  put  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  A.  Pinney  for  re-sale. 

Because  of  Sarah  Avery’s  astute  dealings, 
the  land  with  the  house  amounted  to  14  acres, 
when  Lewis  and  Mary  M.  Provost  of  Stamford 
purchased  it  in  1893.  They  added  a  small 
amount  of  land  and  entered  into  community 
life  quietly  but  enthusiastically.  Four  Provost 
children  are  mentioned  by  Miss  Clara  Bartow 


in  her  “Reminiscences,”  1874,  Mary,  Dora, 
George  and  Howard. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Finch  of  New  Canaan,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Luther  Knapp,  nee  Mary  Provost,  was 
born  in  this  house.  She  tells  of  her  mother’s 
coming  here  as  a  bride.  Mrs.  Knapp’s  two 
brothers,  George  and  Howard  had  moved 
away  by  this  time  but  sister  Dora  lived  there 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp  and  the  Provosts. 

Mrs.  Provost  died  in  1911,  at  the  age  of  74, 
and  Mr.  Provost  died  in  1919,  at  the  age  of  82, 
while  still  serving  as  Representative  to  the 
State  Legislature.  It’s  easy  to  understand  why 
they  sold  the  property  in  1907.  As  their  ages 
advanced,  it  must  have  been  a  big  chore  to 
maintain  and  to  farm. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  C.  At¬ 
water,  the  new  owner,  and  her  family  enjoyed 
life  on  the  ridge.  It  was,  of  course,  by  now 
thickly  settled  there,  and  town  activities  were 
numerous  and  diversified.  The  Atwaters  added 
pleasant  support  to  the  community,  but  finally 
moved  away  from  the  area. 

Following  the  Atwaters,  the  house  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Westbrook,  and  her 
husband,  a  writer.  They,  too,  have  since  moved 
away,  living  for  a  long  time  in  Conway,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Westbrook,  as  Madeline  C.  Westbrook, 
owned  considerable  land  during  her  stay  in 
New  Canaan,  thus  recalling  momentarily  the 
past  spirit  of  landowner  Husted.  But  when  she 
sold  this  particular  property  to  Daniel  C.  Plar- 
vey  in  1928,  there  was  one  major  difference. 
Now,  the  land  surrounding  the  house  was  just 
1.396  acres— a  far  cry  from  the  original  125. 
However,  over  150  years  of  ownership  change 
and  diminished  acreage  had  in  no  way  lessened 
the  charm  of  the  house  itself. 

When  Mr.  Harvey  turned  the  house  over  to 
his  son,  Alexander  D.  Harvey,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  he  gave  him  one  of  the  most  attractive 
homes  in  New  Canaan.  The  fine  old  maples 
were  still  standing  as  they  had  for  many,  many 
years,  huge,  graceful,  sheltering.  The  interior 
of  the  house  had  all  the  warmth  and  mellow¬ 
ness  that  years  of  just  being  a  home  could  pro¬ 
duce.  The  house  had  probably  seen  both  pathos 
and  happiness  and  it  had  offered  sanctuary  to 
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some,  excitement  to  others,  and  probably  se¬ 
curity  to  almost  all. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  became  president  for  a 
time  of  the  New  Canaan  Country  School  in 
1936  undoubtedly  appreciated  all  these  quali¬ 
ties.  His  two  young  children,  Dereke  Jay  (born, 
1929),  and  Phoebe,  (born,  1933),  also  must  have 
enjoyed  the  expansive  comforts  of  this  home. 

In  1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  E.  Seagraves  came 
from  Wilton  to  buy  the  house.  They  held  own¬ 
ership  for  only  a  year  and  a  half,  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Wilton,  where  they  now  live  in  Belden 
Hill.  During  this  time,  they  purchased  an  addi¬ 
tional  piece  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  property, 
which  widened  and  protected  the  plot.  It  is 
now  1.9  acres,  and  seems  even  larger. 

For  the  present,  the  Pecks,  seem  well  estab¬ 


lished  in  New  Canaan,  and  will  undoubtedly 
stay  here,  for  a  long  tenure.  They  have  many 
plans  for  more  improvements,  although  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  more  needs  to  be  done.  They 
came  here  from  White  Plains,  but  have  lived 
in  various  places  about  Weschester  county,  and 
apparently  are  very  happy  with  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Peck  is  a  banker  in  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Peck  an  active  community  member.  If  she  has 
a  definite  hobby,  it  most  certainly  is  decorating, 
in  which  she  is  highly  talented.  They  have  one 
son,  Jack,  recently  graduated  from  Leland- 
Stanford  University  in  California,  which  seems 
a  long  way  from  New  Canaan.  But  possibly  in 
his  future  work  he  may  return  to  the  east  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  his  home  here. 


THE  HIRAM  CRISS E Y- AN  N  ABLE  HOUSE 


Jane  Barry,  Author 


Whitman  Bailey,  Artist 


[June  22 , 1950] 


One  of  the  famous  old  houses  in  New  Canaan 
is  the  Hiram  Crissey  house,  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
J.  Parmelee  Annable,  at  190  Park  Street.  The 
odd  part  about  it  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
record  of  the  earliest  ownership  of  the  land  or 
the  building  of  the  house.  The  land  probably 
belonged  originally  either  to  the  Hanford  fam¬ 
ily  or  the  Comstock  family,  but  containing  as 
it  did,  a  large  swamp,  and  lying  next  to  the 
Perambulation  Line,  it  seems  very  queer  that 
the  records  have  not  turned  up.  The  house, 
from  internal  evidence,  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  early  1800s,  or  even  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  so  we  can  only  piece  to¬ 
gether  what  little  documentation  there  is,  and 
hope  the  results  are  correct. 

Hiram  Crissey  (1798-1845)  was  for  20  years 
a  well  known  New  Canaan  figure,  prominent 


in  the  Congregational  Church,  known  for  his 
great  skill  in  woodworking  and  wood-carving, 
and  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  appointed 
“receiver”  of  other  people’s  properties  (in  order 
to  deal  with  their  creditors).  But  Hiram  is,  like 
his  house,  hard  to  document.  There  is  very  little 
information  about  either  his  immediate  ances¬ 
tors  or  his  descendants. 

The  Crissey  family  in  America  goes  back  to 
two  brothers  who  arrived  in  Massachusetts  from 
England  around  1650.  Mighill  (Michael)  set¬ 
tled,  and  his  descendants  remained  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Boston,  while  William,  according  to 
the  New  England  records,  settled  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  1662  we  find  a  William  Crissey  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  called  “planter,”  and  four  years  later  he 
is  recorded  as  testifying  in  the  Stamford  court- 
in  other  words,  a  substantial  citizen. 
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William’s  son,  John  was  a  “viewer”  in  1700- 
viewers  were  men  appointed  to  find  safe  fields 
for  pasturing  “creturs.”  Two  of  John’s  sons, 
with  their  families,  removed  to  Canaan  Parish 
in  the  middle  1700’s,  settling  in  “Hecquits”  i.e. 
Ponus  Ridge. 

We  are  concerned  with  his  second  son,  Nath¬ 
aniel,  born  in  1700  and  admitted  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  here  in  1747,  recommended 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  of  Stamford.  Nathaniel’s 
son,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Wait- 
still,  were  admitted  in  1752,  and  two  of  their  six 
children  were  baptized  there.  In  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drummond’s  visitation  journey  in  1772,  we 
find  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  and  Waitstill,  with  their 
children,  William,  Prudence,  Nathaniel,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Jesse  and  Hannah,  and  the  Widow 
Martha  Crissey. 

Nathaniel  and  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  are  both  on  the 
first  roll  of  members  of  the  Episcopal  Society 
of  Canaan  Parish.  They  are  not  subsequently 
mentioned  as  having  been  outstanding  in  the 
church,  however,  so  it  is  probably  not  too  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  1827  we  find  Jesse  Crissey  (son 
and  brother  respectively  of  the  above),  his  wife 
Bethia,  and  Hiram  Crissey  and  his  wife  Polly, 
all  joining  the  Congregational  Church.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  the 
writer  discovered  the  words  “Hiram,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jesse,”  the  first  clue  as  to  which  branch 
of  the  Crissey  family  Hiram,  owner  of  the 
house,  belonged.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  he 
was  of  the  name  but  not  the  family. 

Jesse  and  Bethia  were  then  living  on  the 
east  side  of  Park  Street,  the  northern  boundary 
of  their  land  being  100  rods  south  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house.  Diagonally  across  the  road  to  the 
north  stood  the  house  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Hiram  Crissey  apparently  never  pur¬ 
chased  the  latter  property,  nor  did  his  father, 
or  the  deeds  may  not  have  been  recorded. 

The  best  guess  seems  to  be  that  the  property 
was  the  inheritance  of  Hiram’s  wife  Polly,  from 
Leeds  Pennoyer  (the  most  likely  person,  from 
dates  and  family  names,  to  have  been  her 
father).  Leeds  had  died  intestate  in  1807,  leav¬ 
ing  besides  his  land,  so  many  personal  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  way  of  Kerseymere  vests  and  pew¬ 


ter  cups  that  the  inventory  covers  three  full 
pages  in  the  Norwalk  probate  records.  As  usual 
though,  the  land  was  not  described. 

Hiram  Crissey  owned  at  that  time  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  Ponus,  but  no  house  seems  to 
have  been  on  it,  so  the  assumption  is  that  that 
land  was  farmed,  while  Polly  and  Hiram  lived 
in  the  house  near  the  village;  a  much  handier 
spot  for  a  carpenter  and  wood-carver  to  live. 

The  house,  originally  of  white  clapboard, 
consisted  of  two  large  rooms  downstairs,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  small  front  hall  and  large 
central  chimney.  A  bedroom  behind  the  rooms, 
with  a  stairway  to  the  second  floor,  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  downstairs.  The  north  room  was 
the  parlor,  with  the  intricately  carved  mantel 
which  was  Hiram’s  forte,  the  south  room  (the 
kitchen-living  room)  still  has  its  ten-foot  stone 
hearth,  its  cooking  cranes,  and  its  fireplace  of 
square-cut  granite  blocks.  Upstairs  were  four 
rooms:  one  with  a  tiny  fireplace,  (one  wonders 
how  they  ever  really  burned).  The  upstairs 
rooms  are  floored  with  oak  cut  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  timber  in  the  neighborhood,  which  sec¬ 
tion  now  includes  Mead  Park.  There  is  a  full 
attic,  completely  floored. 

On  the  1878  map  of  New  Canaan,  a  one-story 
summer  kitchen  is  shown  to  have  been  added 
on  south  and  east;  the  well,  once  famous  for 
never  going  dry,  but  now  unuseable,  is  in  the 
south  yard.  The  carriage  house  has  become  a 
double  house  two  doors  to  the  south.  Mrs.  An- 
nable  has  had  the  barn,  which  stood  about  30 
feet  from  the  house,  added  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  house  in  such  a  way  that  the  roof 
line  shows  no  trace  of  change. 

All  these  changes  were  in  the  future  when 
Hiram  and  Polly  Crissey  set  up  housekeeping. 
In  1828,  after  only  one  year  as  a  church  mem¬ 
ber,  Hiram  was  made  a  deacon  (a  lifetime  job 
in  those  days)  and  is  so  referred  to  in  what  little 
there  is  about  him  in  writing.  He  was  also  clerk, 
or  scribe,  of  the  church,  and  as  such  kept  the 
minutes  of  all  proceedings. 

Hiram  was  a  master-craftsman  in  wood,  as 
witness  his  work  on  the  mantels  in  Dr.  Green’s 
house  and  in  the  Congregational  parsonage. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Clarke’s  article  in  1948  on 


The  Hiram  Crissey-Annable  House 


the  parsonage,  “one  should  visit  his  own  house. 
Here  he  let  himself  go  with  pilasters  and  pil¬ 
lars,  with  elaborate  capitals— and  sunbursts  of 
the  oval  variety,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 

seems  to  have  been  adept. 

In  1838  there  was  a  good  bit  of  excitement 
in  the  Congregational  Church.  An  anonymous 
pamphlet  (referred  to  above)  was  printed  in 
1839  entitled  “Blue  Laws,  or  a  Feature  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  revived  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  1838,”  and  written  in  Old  Testament 
style.  It  is  an  account  of  how  the  Temperance 
Society  within  the  church,  including  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  most  of  the  dea¬ 
cons,  attempted  to  expel  Edwin  Seymour  from 
the  church  for  selling  spirits.  After  six  months 
of  meetings  and  debates,  chaiges  and  aigu 
ments,  Mr.  Seymour’s  defense  that  he  was  a 


good  member  of  the  church  but  not  of  the 
Temperance  Society  won  the  day,  and  he  was 
not  expelled.  In  all  this  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
Deacon  Crissey  was  one  of  the  active  Tem¬ 
perance  faction. 

Then  comes  an  incident  of  which  several 
older  residents  remember  reading,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  written  or  printed  record 
available  today.  We  wish  there  were— it  is  put 
in  here  completely  unsubstantiated,  as  a  story 
which  might  have  happened  exactly  this  way. 

In  1843,  the  Congregational  Church  decided 
to  build  a  larger  edifice  and  plans  were  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Money  was  raised 
and  the  building  was  built  by  James  Jennings 
of  Weston;  a  story  so  familiar  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  But,  it  seems,  and  this  is  our  un¬ 
substantiated  story,  that  Deacon  Hiram  Cris- 
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sey  wanted  the  contract  for  building  the 
church.  When  he  didn’t  get  it,  he  had  printed 
a  small  sheet,  or  broadside,  claiming  to  have 
evidence  that  that  pillar  of  Temperance,  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Smith,  was  anything  but  a 
good  abstainer.  The  repercussions  must  have 
shaken  the  town! 

The  church  was  built  and  duly  dedicated, 
and  when  Hiram  Crissey  died  in  1845,  the 
death  of  the  Deacon-for-life  was  not  even  on 
the  church  records.  Nor  are  there  any  minutes 
of  church  meetings  for  those  years,  only  blank 
pages  in  the  photostat  copies,  labeled  “mis¬ 
sing.”  Competent  authorities  feel  that  these 
missing  papers  were  undoubtedly  lost  in  the 
St.  John  fire,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story, 
maybe  there  was  more  to  the  incident  than 
meets  the  eye! 

Twenty  years  after  his  death,  Hiram’s 


daughter  Mary  married  Nathaniel  Wheeler  of 
Bridgeport,  and  removed  to  that  city.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  or  perhaps  he  was  the 
Wheeler  in  the  firm  name.  At  this  time  the 
sewing  machine  bearing  that  company’s  name, 
was  generally  considered  the  finest,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  present  fame  of  the  “Singer.” 

After  Polly  Crissey ’s  death  in  1864,  the 
Wheelers  were  her  executors,  and  as  such  sold 
the  Park  Street  house,  with  20  acres  of  land 
to  Samuel  Whitney  in  1866.  Whereas  Pollv 
sold  her  “undivided  one-seventh”  of  the  Ponus 
property  in  the  50's,  the  Park  Street  house  was 
apparently  entirely  hers,  bearing  out  the  pre¬ 
vious  theory  that  it  may  have  been  her  in¬ 
heritance.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  called 
the  “Polly  Crissey  House”  but  Victorians  never 
did  things  that  way. 


THE  LOCKWOOD- MARTI  N-HALLI  DAY  HOUSE 


Walter  Terry,  Author 


Leonard  Robbins,  Artist 


[June  30,  1950] 


The  afternoon  sun,  looking  through  a  wel¬ 
coming  window,  glances  upon  a  weaver’s  bench 
and  a  spice  cabinet.  Its  shining  focus,  how¬ 
ever,  settles  upon  a  tumble  of  red  curls,  upon 
a  figure  seated  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the  spice 
cabinet.  The  girl  is  singing  as  she  pulls  open 
several  of  the  cabinet’s  drawers  and  with  cer¬ 
tain  fingers  and  never  a  look,  withdraws  some 
of  the  contents  from  each.  The  bench,  the  cab¬ 
inet,  the  view  of  peaceful  fields  and  woods 
framed  by  the  sunlit  window,  a  broad  and 
ancient  beam,  the  lilt  of  song  might  lead  one 
to  believe  that  here  is  a  scene  from  the  New 
England  past,  that  the  year  is,  say,  1787,  when 
a  new  hymn,  “How  Firm  a  Foundation,”  could 
be  heard  on  the  lips  of  many. 


It  is  not,  however,  1787.  True,  the  house  is 
old,  but  the  drawers  of  the  spice  cabinet  now 
contain  the  innumerable  aids  to  beauty  and 
grooming  required  by  a  20th  century  girl,  the 
weaver  s  bench  no  longer  serves  the  craftsman 
for  whom  it  was  originally  made,  and  the  song 
is  not— at  least  not  always— “How  Firm  a 
Foundation.”  The  air  we  hear  might  well  be 
“I’m  in  Love  With  a  Wonderful  Guy”  and  the 
singer,  perched  in  front  of  her  adapted  spice 
cabinet,  would  be,  of  course,  Mary  Martin. 

The  house  in  which  the  wonderful  star  of 
“South  Pacific”  resides  with  her  husband,  Rich- 
aid  Halliday,  and  her  daughter,  Heller,  is  both 
old  and  mysterious.  Perhaps  “coy”  would  be  a 
better  word,  for  unlike  its  present  forthright 
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The  Lockwood-Martin-Halliday  House 


mistress,  it  refuses  to  divulge  its  age.  In  Who  s 
Who,”  for  example,  Mary  Martin  lists  the  year 
of  her  birth  (admittedly,  not  very  long  ago) 
and  proudly  records  not  only  young  Heller  but 
also  her  teen-age  son,  Larry. 

Her  house  on  Ponus  Avenue  in  the  Middle 
Clapboard  region  of  Norwalk  bordering  on 
New  Canaan  is  not  nearly  as  helpful  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  curiosity  of  the  general  public. 
If  it  ever  permitted  its  age  to  be  recorded— and 
this  appears  to  be  doubtful— it  succeeded  in 
obscuring  the  date  by  having  its  legal  listing 
conveniently  confused  with  the  listings  of  ad¬ 
jacent  houses  and  properties;  thus,  from  its 
point  of  vantage  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  it 
might  look  over  other  aging  houses  in  the  Clap¬ 
board  area  and  smugly  echo  another  “South 
Pacific”  phrase,  “Younger  Than  Springtime  Am 
I.”  Nobody  could  satisfactorily  prove  the  error 
of  such  an  echo. 


The  Mary  Martin-Richard  Halliday  House 
cannot  conceal  its  age  entirely.  A  long,  sloping 
roof-line  tells  of  its  Connecticut  salt-box  past; 
ancient  beams  in  the  cellar  hint  that  they  were 
hewn  by  hand;  a  lintel,  revealing  the  gray- 
blush  of  age,  invites  the  hand  to  stroke  the  pa¬ 
tina  of  years;  a  worn  doorsill,  a  stretch  of  broad 
floorboards  and  a  sense  of  sturdiness— yes,  of 
“a  firm  foundation”— speak,  albeit  mutely,  of  a 
long  chronology.  Tracing  the  chronology  of  the 
house  is  quite  another  matter  and  the  next  step 
is  to  find  a  clue  here,  another  there  in  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  who  have  lived  long. 

Houses  have  names.  Today,  they  are  mainly 
descriptive,  lyrical  or  sardonic,  but  in  the  past 
the  house  and  lands  adopted  the  name  of  its 
owners  or,  in  sequence,  the  names  of  many 
owners.  Later  generations  may  well  call  the 
house  on  Ponus  Avenue  the  “Mary  Martin 
House”  because  of  its  place  in  the  life  of  one 
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of  the  great  theatre  artists  of  our  time,  but 
what  has  it  been  called  in  the  past? 

During  a  period  which  commenced  about  a 
half  a  century  ago  the  associated  name  was 
“Hoyt”;  before  that  and  even  during  the  time 
of  Hoyt  ownership,  it  was  known  as  the  “Lock- 
wood  Farm.”  But  can  we  stop  there?  No.  Some¬ 
one  remembers,  not  with  full  certainty  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  once  referred  to  as  the  “St. 

John  Farm.”  Memory  has  borne  us  as  far  as 
it  can.  It  has  given  us  old  and  noble  names 
with  which  to  treat,  names  which  extend  into 
the  colonial  past  of  our  town  and  through  them, 
perhaps,  we  can  discover  something  more 
about  a  mysterious  (it  would  have  us  think 
thusly)  house. 

Mary  Martin  and  Richard  Halliday  bought 
the  old  house  from  Ruth  Sheldon  in  1945  and 
with  it  a  plot  of  5.09  acres.  For  a  time,  this 
acreage  serves  as  a  steady  clue,  bearing  us 
back  to  Mrs.  Rae  Emerson  Donlon,  who  owned 
the  place  from  1927  until  1932  when  Ruth 
Sheldon  bought  it.  Mrs.  Emerson  in  turn  had 
purchased  the  farm  from  H.  M.  Mack  of  Nor¬ 
walk  in  1927.  Before  that  date,  the  owners  had 
been  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company  which 
had  purchased  this  tract  and  adjoining  land 
in  1904  from  the  estate  of  George  Lockwood. 

It  is  in  the  year  1904  that  the  path  to  the  past 
commences  to  dim.  The  house  and  land  were 
bought  at  auction,  for  the  heirs  of  George 
Lockwood  (who  died  in  1870)  were  scattered 
from  Denver  to  London.  The  name  “George 
Lockwood,”  then,  becomes  the  next  target  in 
our  path  back,  but  unfortunately,  the  path  di¬ 
vides  and  one  can  no  longer  be  certain  which 
is  the  true  one  for  the  destination  desired. 

One  set  of  yellowing,  not  always  legible,  re¬ 
cords  informs  us  that  George  Lockwood  had 
bought  his  buildings  and  land  from  Louis  L. 
and  Mary  Ann  Godfrey  in  1855.  Some  26  acres 
were  involved  in  this  transaction  but  then,  as 
if  he  would  confuse  posterity,  he  also  pur¬ 
chased  adjoining  land  (five  acres,  an  appealing 
size  in  this  particular  story)  from  Edward  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  same  year  and  completed  his  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  addition  of  approximately 
seven  more  acres  of  land  obtained  from  Henry 
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and  Rebecca  McGhee.  Rebecca,  we  are  told, 
had  inherited  this  land  from  George  Lock¬ 
wood’s  father,  Joseph,  but  we  are  not  told  in 
the  terse  record  whether  Rebecca  was  Joseph’s 
daughter,  sister,  niece  or,  in  truth,  whether  she 
bore  any  kinship  to  him  at  all. 

One  surmise  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
George,  a  native  of  Norwalk  but  at  the  time 
of  the  property  purchase  a  resident  of  New 
Rochelle,  had  decided  to  procure  for  himself 
the  ancestral  property  in  the  Norwalk-New 
Canaan  area.  But  is  the  surmise  correct?  Mr. 
Taylor  had  bought  some  property  in  the  area 
only  the  year  before  from  Thomas  Green  and 
Mary  Ann  Godfrey  had  purchased  her  26  acres, 
also  in  1854,  from  Charles  Isaacs  with  the 
understanding  that  a  house  would  be  erected 
upon  it  within  one  year.  Is  this  our  present 
house?  or  was  the  house  on  the  McGhee  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and,  if  so,  was  it  a  house 
built  years  before  by  Joseph  Lockwood  or  even 
by  one  of  his  forebears? 

Perhaps  the  Mary  Martin  House  was  built 
in  1855  and  occupied  shortly  thereafter  by 
George  Lockwood.  Perhaps  it  was  built  earlier 
by  a  Lockwood,  lost  temporarily  to  the  bearer 
of  the  family  name  and  later  secured  by 
George  Lockwood;  if  this  is  so,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  house  was  erected  well  over  a 
century  ago  and,  perhaps,  even  as  far  back  as 
Revolutionary  times.  But  since  the  solution-or 
attempted  solution— of  a  mystery  requires  that 
all  clues  be  accorded  careful  consideration,  we 
cannot  tarry  with  Lockwoods  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  landowners  and  builders  of  an  earlier 
day.  Someone  had  recalled  that  the  farm  had 
once  carried  the  name  “St.  John,”  so  search¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  Norwalk’s  yellowing  records, 
one  comes  upon  yet  another  pathway  of  re¬ 
search  and  memory  is  verified,  or  partly  so,  by 
the  presence  of  the  St.  John  name  in  the  story 
of  property  purchases. 

Another  George  Lockwood  transaction, 
dated  1866,  lists  the  sale  of  a  100-acre  tract  of 
land  with  buildings  (for  $6,500)  to  John  F. 
Murray  and  the  deed  specifies  that  it  is  bounded 
north  by  other  land  of  George  Lockwood,  east 
on  the  highway,  south  on  land  of  the  heirs  of 


Charles  Finney  deceased,  by  land  of  Gregory 
Fillow  (who  has  given  his  name  to  a  road  which 
is  not  too  distant  from  the  present  house),  by 
land  of  Josiah  Kellog  and  west  by  land  of 
Daniel  Beers. 

The  record  further  indicates  that  “said  pro¬ 
perty  being  the  same  conveyed  by  William  St. 
John  and  his  wife  to  me  by  deed  dated  March 
19,  1865.”  A  few  years  later— 1868  to  be  exact— 
we  read  that  Josiah  Kellogg  sold  five  acres 
(situated  almost  opposite  Josiah’s  residence)  to 
George  Lockwood  but  although  the  numeral 
“five”  is  attractive  to  the  researcher,  the  sum 
involved— $200— would  indicate  that  no  build¬ 
ings  were  upon  that  piece  of  land  at  the  time. 

The  Lockwood-Kellogg  transaction,  how¬ 
ever,  leads  us  to  an  earlier  purchase,  one  in¬ 
volving  Josiah  Kellogg  and  William  St.  John. 
In  this  case  100  acres  (no  buildings  are  men¬ 
tioned)  exchanged  hands  as  William  sold  to 
Josiah  land  bounded  by  the  lands  of  George 
Lockwood,  the  heirs  of  Charles  Finney,  othei 
land  of  Josiah  Kellogg,  lands  of  Gregory  Fillow 
and  David  Beers.  Since  the  sum  involved  was 
$6,000,  one  might  well  assume  that  a  building 
or  buildings  were  on  the  property  and  through 
the  size  of  the  property  and  the  desciiption  of 
boundaries,  one  might  even  guess  that  it  was 
exactly  the  same  land  which  was  later  to  be 
mentioned  by  George  Lockwood  as  having 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  William  St.  John  and 
wife  in  1865  (a  year  later  than  the  Kellogg-St. 
John  transaction). 

What  exchanges,  barterings  and  family  un¬ 
derstandings  occurred  during  this  period 
would  be  hard  to  say.  And  because  one  cannot 
say  with  any  surety  that  shifts  of  ownership  of 
the  specific  property  we  are  studying  occurred, 
one  cannot  say  that  the  house  in  which  Maiy 
Martin  now  resides  is  exclusively  a  part  of  the 
Lockwood  heritage  or  that  it  owed  something 
to  the  St.  Johns  as  well  as  to  the  Lockwoods.  It 
is  left  to  the  reader  to  solve  the  mystery  for 
himself,  at  least  until  other  records,  other 
memories,  other  legends  emerge  to  dispel  the 
mist  of  the  past. 

This  we  do  know  about  the  house;  that  it  is 
old,  that  it  served  the  old  families  of  the  Clap¬ 


board  region  when  Ponus  Avenue  was  called 
Clapboard  Hill  Path  and  that  it  was  called 
the  Lockwood  Farm  for  good  reason.  We  can 
only  guess  at  its  exact  age,  guess  about  its  pre- 
Lockwood  owners  (if  any)  and  surmise  that  it 
was  built  by  sturdy  and  skilled  New  England 
hands  and  mattering  little  whether  these  hands 
belonged  to  a  Lockwood  or  a  St.  John,  a  Hoyt 
or  a  Kellogg. 


Gateposts  at  the  entrance  to  Mary  Martins 
house  bear  these  unique  decorations 


The  builders  of  the  old  house  might  be  sur¬ 
prised— but  not  alarmed,  I  think— at  the 
changes  which  have  been  made.  It  is  now  a 
modern  house,  geared  to  contemporary  needs 
and  only  here  and  there  does  one  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the  most  startling 
addition  (at  ledst  the  New  England  builders 
might  find  it  so)  is  Mary  Martin’s  “Texas 
Room.”  It  is  a  little  room  opening  off  Miss 
Martin’s  bedroom  and,  acording  to  Richard 
Halliday  when  his  wife  feels  too  keenly  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  her  native  Texas,  she  retreats  to 
this  little  cubicle  into  which  the  sun  pours  on 
two  sides.  There,  lying  on  an  army  cot,  she 
can  bask  in  the  equivalent  of  a  Texan  sun  and, 
looking  out  over  the  rolling  fields,  experience 
drowsily  the  spaciousness  of  Texas. 

The  house  has  been  changed  by  more  than 
the  addition  of  very  modern  conveniences  and 
fresh  decor  or  by  the  “Texas  Room”;  it  has 
been  changed  by  Mary  Martin  herself.  A  new 
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heritage  for  an  old  home  is  being  created  by 
a  mistress  as  industrious  and  surely  as  lovely  as 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Her  laughter  and  her 
singing  are  to  be  heard  and,  apparently  un¬ 
tired  by  her  record-breaking  performances  in 
“South  Pacific,”  she  finds  energy  to  dance 
about  the  rooms  with  young  Heller,  to  teach 
her,  perhaps,  something  of  the  secret  of  buoy¬ 
ant  and  beautiful  movement  which  helps  to 
make  her  the  star  she  is. 

This  new  heritage  of  song  and  dance  and 
acting,  of  theatre  has  taken  its  place  along  with 
the  ancient  heritages  of  the  old  Lockwood 


Farm,  for  Mary  Martin  has  filled  the  old  house 
with  her  own  special  spirit  and  as  her  daughter 
and  her  son,  already  so  gifted  in  the  arts  of  the 
theatre,  prepare  themselves  for  careers— per¬ 
haps  as  dancers  or  actors  or  singers  or  all  three! 
—under  their  mother’s  guidance,  the  good  and 
exciting  spirit  of  theatre  arts  will  settle  even 
more  firmly  upon  the  old  New  England  house. 
With  such  a  spirit  inhabiting  it,  a  house  could 
hardly  seem  old  and  perhaps  that  is  why  it 
seems  to  respond  so  comfortably  to  the  echo  of 
“Younger  Than  Springtime  Am  I.” 


THE  OLMSTED  HOUSE 


Robert  L.  Bliss,  Author 


Charles  E.  O’Hara,  Artist 


[July  8,  1950 ] 


There  are  probably  few  houses  in  New  Canaan 
whose  present  tenants  are  owners  who  trace 
back  to  Indian  days  hereabouts.  The  Olmsted 
House  on  Lakeview  Avenue  is  one.  The  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  Lewis  Seeley  Olmstead,  Sr., 
was  born  in  the  house,  as  was  his  son— and  his 
father,  Henry  Lewis  Olmsted,  was  born  and 
died  there. 

Situated  at  14  Lakeview  Avenue,  the  house 
sets  on  a  high  lawn,  curbed  about  by  a  four 
foot  dry  masonry  stone  wall  as  sound  as  the 
day  it  was  laid  down.  The  carriage  stone, 
where  ladies  of  yesterday  could  alight,  is  still 
set  in  the  wall.  The  bridal  maples,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  crowding  150  summers,  still  shade  the 
lawn  and  house  front. 

The  house  is  typical  of  the  general  farm 
homesteads  of  the  early  19th  century.  Its  age 
is  lost  in  a  maze  of  records,  or  rather  lack  of 
them,  but  the  present  occupants  guess  it  at 
about  140  years.  It  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
will  in  1909,  but  intestate  decedents  and  lack 
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of  specific  mention  make  it  difficult  to  pin 
down  even  a  probable  decade.  Its  resemblance 
to  the  honest,  useful,  unadorned  general  farm¬ 
steads  of  the  Erie  Canal  period  in  the  Hudson 
V alley  would  lead  the  writer  to  hazard  a  guess 
at  1815-30. 

Its  ten  rooms  are  small,  but  cheerful,  and  as 
was  customary  at  a  time  when  taxes  were 
sometimes  levied  according  to  the  number  of 
stories  a  house  possessed,  use  of  space  within 
the  house  leaves  no  waste  area.  The  house  sets 
on  a  square,  dressed  stone  base,  with  a  ground 
level  port  from  the  root  cellar  to  the  gardens 
to  the  east.  The  “summer  kitchen”  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  main  kitchen,  and  on  one  wall  of  the 
room  the  hand  split  shakes  are  still  visible. 

The  old  dining  room  is  now  the  living  room, 
with  a  “front  parlor”  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  central  hall.  The  original  central  fireplace 
with  its  oven  is  gone.  Here  pre-holiday  cooking 
bees  are  reported  to  have  turned  out  30  to  50 
steaming  mince  pies  for  wholesale  consump- 


The  Olmsted  House 


tion  over  the  holidays  by  a  large  brood  of  Olm¬ 
steds.  The  Olmsted  line  bears  witness  to  lon¬ 
gevity  and  large  families. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  house  is 
the  old  well  now  curbed  in  on  the  side  porch 
(built  later)  where  one  may  look  down  into  the 
circular  water  mirror  at  the  bottom.  The  dry 
masonry  is  intact,  the  water  usable,  although 
the  house  has  “city  water.”  The  second  floor 
rooms,  much  as  they  originally  were,  are  neat¬ 
ly  packed  in  under  the  eaves,  no  nook  unused. 

Behind  the  house  are  the  conventional  wash 
house,  wagon  shed  and  cow  barn,  with  the  old 
barway  to  the  wood  lot.  Except  for  storage, 
they  are  unused  today.  Here  the  main  well 
pump  still  stands  from  which  water  was  drawn 
for  the  cattle  and  stock.  In  the  fall  the  butcher¬ 
ing  took  place  in  this  area,  with  the  lard  render¬ 
ing  handled  in  the  wash  house. 

About  two  acres  of  the  house  plot  remains 
from  the  original  Olmsted  holdings  which 


rambled  all  around  the  cemetery  and  the  old 
mill  on  Five  Mile  River  to  the  east.  Deed  re¬ 
cords  show  the  sale  of  many  parcels  in  what 
was  the  old  cow  pasture  along  the  river,  now 
part  of  Millport  Avenue,  Olmsted  Court,  the 
old  mill  site,  and  other  pieces. 

But  this  simple  farmstead  is  a  New  Canaan 
link  with  a  great  family  that  bears  tracing  for 
posterity.  The  development  of  this  part  of  the 
country  out  of  the  Hartford  colony  may  be 
credited  in  large  measure  to  its  progenitor— 
Richard  Olmsted.  Olmsted  is  Saxon— ' Dim”  for 
“elm”  and  “sted”  for  “place”-“a  place  of  elms.” 

The  family  came  to  America  from  Fairstead, 
Essex,  England,  parish  of  Bumsted-Helion, 
where  Olmsted  Hall,  now  property  of  Queens 
College,  Cambridge,  was  still  standing  early 
in  the  20th  century.  It  was  from  Essex  that  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  took  leave  for  Holland 
to  escape  religious  persecution— a  fate  not 
avoided  by  one  of  his  non-conformist  asso- 
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dates  who  was  “pilloried,  whipped,  branded, 
slit  in  the  nostrils,  and  deprived  by  successive 
multilation  of  his' ears.’ 

Up  to  that  time,  1630,  emigration  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  the  Puritans  had  been  slow,  but  now 
they  moved  in  increased  and  unprecedented 
numbers.  Nor  were  the  arrivals  of  the  broken 
class— criminals,  adventurers,  and  bankrupts— 
but  included  heavily  of  the  middle  class,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  men  of  estate.  Of  the  latter 
group  were  the  Olmsted  arrivals,  James,  with 
two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Nehemiah,  two  ne¬ 
phews,  Richard  (founder  of  the  New  Canaan 
line)  and  John,  and  a  niece,  Rebecca.  They 
landed  September  16,  1632,  on  the  ship  Lyon, 
after  a  voyage  of  12  weeks  from  Braintree, 
England. 

The  family  first  settled  at  Wallaston,  (now 
Quincy)  Mass.,  by  court  order  within  a  year 
they  moved  to  Newtown,  now  Cambridge.  As 
former  parishioners  of  the  Rev.  Hooker  in 
Essex,  they  soon  petitioned  him  to  come  to 
Newtown  and  establish  a  pastorate  in  the  New 
World,  which  he  did,  arriving  in  Boston  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1633. 

Hooker  stayed  in  the  Braintree  Colony,  as 
it  was  termed,  three  years,  and  then,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  Massachusetts  Colony’s  form  of 
government— and  enticed  by  glowing  accounts 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley— he  struck  off 
through  what  is  reported  as  “one  hundred 
miles  of  trackless  wilderness’’  to  Hartford. 

Without  guides  and  carrying  packs,  arms 
and  utensils  through  thickets,  swamps,  and 
over  the  mountains,  subsisting  on  the  milk  of 
the  160  head  of  cattle  they  drove  before  them, 
the  journey  took  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Hooker,  who 
was  ailing,  made  the  journey  on  a  litter,  the 
trip  being  frequently  slowed  while  paths  were 
cleared  for  her  bearers. 

Richard  Olmsted,  born  February  12,  1612, 
was  a  young  man  of  24  at  the  time  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  trek.  He  was  probably  married  about 
1640,  as  the  records  indicate  he  had  quit  his 
uncle’s  house,  and  he  had  one  of  the  home- 
lots  on  Main  Street  in  Hartford  as  early  as  1640, 
when  he  conveyed  a  portion  of  it  to  the  town 
for  extension  of  the  town  burying  ground.  His 


uncle  was  buried  in  the  lot  shortly  thereafter, 
thereby  closing  the  earliest  generation  of  the 
Olmsted  family  in  America— although  Richard 
being  a  nephew  and  not  a  direct  line  descen¬ 
dant  is  the  first  generation  for  this  line  and 
study. 

June  19,  1650,  articles  of  agreement  were 
drawn  up  for  the  purchase  of  “Norwalke” 
from  Roger  Luddow,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and 
at  a  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony 
of  Hartford  one  week  later,  Richard  Olmsted 
and  Nathaniel  Ely  asked  the  court’s  leave  for 
the  planting  of  Norwalk.  An  affirmative  answer 
was  given  September  11,  1651,  and  “it  was 
oidered  that  Norwalk  should  be  a  town.’ 

Richard  Olmsted  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1650 
or  1651,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  deed  from 
the  Indian  Chiefs,  dated  February  15,  1651. 
The  Ludlow  purchase  comprised  only  the  east 
half  of  Norwalk,  the  other  portions  being 
added  by  rectification  of  earlier  purchases 
which  had  been  unsatisfactorily  completed 
with  the  Indians. 

The  western  part  changed  hands  with  the 
led  men  for  thirtie  fathum  of  wampum,  tenn 
kettles,  fifteen  coates,  tenn  payr  of  stockings, 
tenn  knifes,  tenn  hookes,  twenty  pipes,  tenn 
muckes  and  tenn  needles.”  The  first  land  held 
by  the  Olmsted  family  in  Fairfield  county  then 
became  Home  Lot  15  and  half  of  17,  described 
as  four  acres  and  1  rood,  with  219  acres  com¬ 
monage,  in  Norwalk  town. 

Mr.  Selleck  in  his  history  of  Norwalk  says 
It  speaks  well  for  the  new  company’s  enter¬ 
prise  and  loyalty  that  it  was  able  to  send  its 
maiden  delegate,  Richard  Olmsted  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  even  as  early  as  May  1653.”  “To  make  it 
personal,  it  is  recorded  that  the  day  after  Court 
sat,  Richard  Olmsted  was  appointed  Sergeant, 
and  deputed  to  ‘exercise’  the  Norwalk  soldiers 
and  ‘to  examine  their  arms.’  Richard  Olmsted 
boie  the  test  of  power  well  and  his  first  year 
as  representative  was  supplemented  by  a  ‘doz¬ 
en  other  sessions  to  1679.’  ” 

His  list  of  civil  honors  and  duties  is  long  and 
impressive,  as  he  was  frequently  called  on  by 
the  powers  at  Hartford  to  oversee  fence  and 
boundary  disputes,  arbitrate  land  matters  with 
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the  Indians,  and  colonists’  disputes  over  own¬ 
ership  of  cattle.  At  one  time  when  it  was 
rumored  that  by  his  Majesty’s  order  De  Ruyter 
might  assault  the  colonies,  the  General  Court 
at  Hartford  ordered  the  colonists  to  put  them¬ 
selves  “in  a  posture  of  defense”  and  Lt.  Richard 
Olmsted  was  given  responsibility  of  represen¬ 
ting  the  colony  on  the  coastal  portion  between 
Stratford  and  Rye. 

In  1665  he  was  appointed  to  view  the  lands 
pertaining  to  Hastings  and  Rye,  for  a  new 
plantation.  In  1666  he  ran  the  line  between 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  As  official  surveyor  of 
Norwalk,  he  had  laid  out  the  town,  the  original 
home  lots,  streets  and  commonage  areas. 

Frequently  called  on  for  civic  missions 
which  ranged  from  procuring  ministers  for  the 
colony  to  paying  off  the  soldiers  after  King 
Philip’s  War  in  which  he  served,  he  was  often 
rewarded  with  grants  of  land,  one  instance 
May  13,  1669-in  which  he  was  granted  “60 
acres  of  land,  where  he  could  find  it.  It  is 
possible  but  not  probable  that  this  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Norwalk  (with  magisterial  poweis) 
was  given  a  grant  that  included  the  New  Ca¬ 
naan  site  of  the  present  house,  as  his  orbit 
seems  to  be  from  the  eastern  reaches  of  Fair- 
field  county  to  the  Hudson  River  boundary  of 
Westchester. 

He  received  a  grant  of  land  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Pequot  War  (1637);  and  his  military  record 
further  reveals  that  he  was  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant  May  1659;  and  a  Captain  for  six 
years  in  1680.  In  1681  he  was  appointed  one 
of  a  committee  to  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the 
plantation  upon  the  Hop  Ground  (Bedfoid, 
Westchester  County);  and  again  in  1659  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  which  laid  out  80  acres  in 
Bridgeport  (Golden  Hill)  as  a  permanent  dwel¬ 
ling  place  for  Indians. 

He  sold  his  home-lot  in  Norwalk,  shortly 
after  acquiring  it,  to  Thomas  Fitch,  3id,  father 
of  the  governor,  whose  home  adjoined  the 
Olmsteds  on  the  north.  All  the  Ludlow  agree¬ 
ment  planters  lived  along  Towne  Street 
which  Richard,  as  town  surveyor,  had  laid  out. 

When  he  arrived  in  Norwalk,  Richard  was 
42  years  of  age,  having  two  sons,  James  and 


John,  the  latter  not  two  years  old  at  the  time. 

It  is  noted  that  Richard  took  two  wives,  the 
children  being  by  the  first  but  the  names  of 
his  wives  are  not  known;  nor  is  that  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  who  died  before  he  made  his  will,  in  which 
he  disposed  of  many  “spring  lots,”  “gratuity 
lots,”  “meadow  lots,”  etc.  to  his  two  sons. 

He  mentions  the  60  acre  grant  of  land,  land 
as  Sticky  Plaine,  Sacatuck  Plaine,  Pequiog-in 
short  the  old  gentleman  had  parcels  of  land 
all  over  Fairfield  county.  As  a  surveyor  he  no 
doubt  collected  a  piece  of  real  estate  here  and 
there  in  lieu  of  fee.  He  speaks  of  land  in  the 
“great  swampe,”  and  in  this  realty  maze,  may 
be  the  Lakeview  Avenue  property,  but  more 
likely  it  was  purchased  or  inherited  by  the 
family  200  years  later  when  they  came  to  New 
Canaan  via  Wilton. 

Here  then  is  the  line  from  Richard  Olmsted: 
Second  generation  had  two  sons— Captain 
James  and  Lieutenant  John,  Captain  James 
marrying  Phebe  Barlow  in  1673.  He  was  town 
clerk  of  Norwalk  for  29  years,  Town  Judge, 
and  repeatedly  deputy  to  the  General  Couit  at 
Hartford.  Some  degree  of  his  prominence  in 
Norwalk  affairs  is  indicated  by  the  custom  of 
enacting  a  town  ordinance  requirement  for 
anyone  who  wished  to  share  his  pew  in  church. 

James  had  five  sons,  the  youngest,  John, 
carrying  this  line.  John  (third  generation)  born 
at  Norwalk  in  1700  married  Mary  Small,  and 
the  third  of  their  eight  children,  Reuben,  car¬ 
ries  the  line.  There  is  little  record  of  John.  Reu¬ 
ben  (fourth  generation)  was  born  in  1722,  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Stuart.  A  member  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Church  in  Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut, 
he  died  in  1799,  father  of  seven  children. 

A  daughter  Phebe  married  Thomas  Jelliff. 
A  son  Reuben,  died  young,  and  the  last  child, 
another  son,  was  named  Reuben  also.  This  last 
Reuben,  Jr.,  carries  the  line.  Reuben,  Jr.,  (fifth 
generation)  born  at  Norwalk  1763,  and  married 
Hannah  Bass.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  a  force  to  defend  Norwalk,  March  1  to 
August  1,  1782.  Seven  children  born  to  this 
union  included  Seth,  who  carried  the  line. 
Reuben,  Jr.,  died  in  1824. 

Seth  (sixth  generation)  born  1792  married 
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Polly  St.  John,  and  they  lived  on  Chicken  Street 
in  Wilton,  having  ten  children,  the  second  of 
which  was  to  become  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
New  Canaan  for  many  years  until  he  died,  its 
oldest  inhabitant  at  the  time  of  his  passing,  at 
the  age  of  94,  in  1912.  He  was  Lewis  St.  John 
Olmsted  (seventh  generation)  who  was  born 
at  Wilton  in  1819.  He  married  Hannah  E. 
Hoyt,  daughter  of  Justus  and  Sarah  Betts  Hoyt. 

Justus  Hoyt,  as  the  blind  miller  of  New  Ca- 
nan,  deserves  mention  even  greater  than  this 
portion  of  the  Olmsted  story.  The  old  Millport 
Mill  on  what  was  known  as  Hanford’s  Mill- 
path  ( now  Millport  Avenue)  was  written  about 
in  an  old  letter  on  file  in  the  New  Canaan  His¬ 
torical  Society  by  one  William  B.  Hanford  of 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  a  descendant  of  the  earliest 
owners. 

The  first  mill  in  Canaan  Pond  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  mill  and  was  built  by  Levi 
Hanford  in  1757.  He  was  the  first  miller  in  the 
place.  His  son,  Levi  Hanford,  Revolutionary 
patriot,  was  born  in  the  old  red  house  that 
stood  opposite  the  Methodist  Church  on  the 
site  of  Dr.  Bronson’s  house.  The  family  later 
moved  to  Walton,  N.  Y.  The  property  (mill) 
was  sold  to  Cook  St.  John  who  later  sold  it  to 
Justus  Hoyt,  who  also  bought  with  it  the  pond. 
Cook  St.  John  later  moved  to  Walton  (where 
he  lived  to  be  104,  a  town  festival  celebrating 
his  birthday.” 

Of  the  old  mill— F.  W.  Lockwood  (unidenti¬ 
fied)  said  The  south  end  was  an  old  shop  which 
had  been  used  elsewhere  by  Abraham  Crissey 
for  a  shoe  shop  and  Justus  Hoyt  moved  it  from 
its  original  site  to  the  south  end  of  the  mill. 
Justus  Hoyt,  the  blind  miller,  was  noted  for 
his  wonderful  ability  to  go  about  the  mill  alone 
and  carry  on  the  business  alone.  Plis  sense  of 
touch  was  so  acute  that  no  one  could  deceive 
him  with  spurious  money,  and  he  never  made 
a  mistake  in  returning  the  right  grist  to  the 
owner.  He  was  stone  blind— greatly  depressed 
by  electric  storms,  having  dread  of  being 
struck  by  lightning.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  justice  and  uprightness  of  character.” 

Stephen  B.  Hoyt  has  contributed  notes  on 
his  collateral  ancestor,  Justus.  The  mill  (situ¬ 


ated  just  north  of  the  new  bridge)  was  of  course 
a  great  business  and  social  center  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  whose  wagons  of  a  Saturday  would  line 
up  for  half  a  mile  at  the  mill  either  for  grist 
work  or  to  have  logs  sawed.  It  was  also  a  saw 
mill,  with  a  cam  wheel  which  drove  a  straight 
saw  blade  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  position, 
unlike  today’s  circular  saw  wheels.  The  mill 
was  a  great  news  and  gossip  center  before 
railroads  came  to  New  Canaan. 

Lewis  St.  John  Olmsted  was  a  partner  with 
his  blind  father-in-law  for  several  years,  and 
later  as  partner  of  his  wife’s  brother  Justus 
Fitch  Hoyt,  he  ran  a  flour  milling  business 
there  with  a  thriving  trade.  Though  the  mill 
has  long  since  disappeared,  spillways  and  foun¬ 
dations  are  still  visible. 

It  is  likely  somewhere  in  this  period  that 
the  house  came  into  the  Olmsted  family 
through  Hannah  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Justus, 
wife  of  Lewis  St.  John  Olmsted.  It  may  have 
been  built  by  Abraham  Crissey  for  Justus  Hoyt, 
or  Crissey,  a  cabinet  maker,  may  have  built  it 
for  himself  and  later  sold  it  to  Hoyt. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Lakeview 
Cemetery  Association  in  1871,  Lewis  St.  John 
Olmsted  left  the  milling  business  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  cemetery,  a  position  he 
held  for  nearly  40  years  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  relinquish  his  duties  just  before  his 
death.  At  one  time  he  owned  the  tinning  busi¬ 
ness  later  to  become  F.  J.  Wolfel’s  operation. 

Lewis  and  Hannah  sold  the  mill— “one  cer¬ 
tain  tract  of  land  with  a  saw  mill  and  gristmill, 
pond  and  dam  and  water  privileges,  and  about 
five  acres”  to  Hannah’s  brother,  Justus  Fitch 
Hoyt,  thereafter  for  $1,000  on  July  11,  1876. 
At  that  time  they  resided  in  the  house  on  Lake- 
view  Avenue. 

The  present  tenant  of  the  Lakeview  Avenue 
house  recalls  that  his  grandfather  would  dress 
up  in  his  wedding  clothes  each  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  marriage,  coming  into  the 
New  Canaan  streets  in  top  hat,  tail  coat,  white 
gloves  and  scarf.  Although  in  later  years  the 
top  hat  showed  battering  and  the  tailcoat  had 
gotten  a  bit  rusty,  the  gloves  and  scarf,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  today,  were  almost  as  good  as 
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new  when  they  were  exhibited  to  your  reporter. 
As  stated,  Lewis  St.  John  Olmsted,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  colorful  of  his  generation  (the 
seventh),  died  in  the  homestead,  aged  94,  in 
1912. 

Before  his  death  on  July  5,  1909,  Lewis  and 
Hannah  deeded  the  undivided  two-thirds  of 
the  property  of  two  acres  more  or  less  with 
buildings  thereon,  “being  the  homestead  where 
I  now  reside”  to  their  son,  Henry  Lewis  Olm¬ 
sted,  and  the  undivided  one-third  to  their 
daughter  Nancy.  Nancy,  a  revered  school 
teacher  for  many  years  in  New  Canaan,  died 
in  1917. 

Son  Henry  (eighth  generation)  father  of  the 
present  tenant,  was  born  in  the  house  January 
1,  1859.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  flour  mill 
and  in  the  Lakeview  Cemetery  assignment 
after  the  closing  of  the  mill.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  employed  at  the  C.  H.  Fairty 
grocery  store. 

A  man  of  great  bearing,  being  six  foot  in 
height,  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  his  build  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  his  wife,  Josephine  Mead, 
who  stood  a  scant  five  feet.  He  died  in  the 
homestead,  August  11,  1932,  having  completed 


73  years  there.  His  wife  died  there  March  3, 
1945.  They  had  three  children,  the  present 
Lewis  Seeley  Olmsted,  a  tool  maker  with  busi¬ 
ness  in  Norwalk,  and  two  daughters,  Katherine 
(Mrs.  Harry  C.  Bailey)  of  Hawthorne,  N.  J., 
and  Louise  (Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Brady  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.) 

The  present  Lewis,  (ninth  generation)  born 
April  9,  1898,  who  proudly  husbands  the  map 
of  the  Hartford  home-lots  showing  the  Main 
Street  grant  to  the  original  Richard,  as  well  as 
the  gloves  and  scarf  of  the  dramatic  Lewis  St. 
John  of  the  19th  century— married  Gladys 
Broadway  of  Long  Ridge,  in  1925,  and  they 
have  one  child,  a  son— Lewis  Seeley  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  (tenth  generation)  who,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  was  born  in  the  homestead.  He 
is  presently  with  the  9th  Military  Police,  US 
Army,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  adding  another  military 
stripe  to  the  illustrious  Olmsted  sleeve. 

The  house  is  good  for  another  century- 
sound,  true,  sitting  its  two  acres  like  part  of 
the  land.  It  has  resisted  any  modernization 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  20th  century, 
and  the  Olmsteds  aim  to  keep  it  so. 
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Almost  since  our  first  visit  to  New  Canaan,  long 
before  we  moved  into  town,  one  of  our  favorite 
houses  has  been  a  vine-decked,  beautifully 
kept  home  on  Silver  Mine  Road.  The  second 
house  east  of  Route  123,  it  sits  behind  a  row  of 
tall  maple  and  linden  trees,  looking  down  over 


a  stone  wall  to  the  road.  It’s  a  rambling,  friend¬ 
ly,  grayish-white  house  of  wholly  unidentifi¬ 
able  architecture.  And  we  were  very  pleased 
when  it  was  given  to  us  “to  do”  by  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

Its  present  owner  is  Mrs.  Alma  D.  Colbron, 
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who  has  seen  many  changes  made  in  the  house 
during  the  38  years  she  has  lived  there.  In  the 
accompanying  drawing  you  see  the  house  as  it 
is  today.  Mrs.  Florence  Reed  of  Glenbrook, 
whose  grandfather  owned  the  house  for  more 
than  30  years,  has  an  old,  old  photograph 
which  shows  it  almost  as  it  must  have  looked  in 
pre-Revolutionary  times. 

The  full-width  front  porch  shown  in  the 
photograph  looks  as  if  it  were  added  on  in  the 
1800’s.  Rut  if  one  strips  this  away  and  visual¬ 
izes  a  severe  little  salt  box  with  black  weath¬ 
ered  shingles,  the  front  perched  on  a  high 
stone  foundation,  he’d  have  a  fair  picture  of  the 
house  in  its  very  early  years. 

In  front  of  the  house  ran  a  ‘highway’’  which, 
we  are  told,  first  began  as  “ye  Clapboard  Hill 
Path  to  ye  Meeting  House”  up  on  God’s  Acre. 
Beside  the  house  on  the  east  a  path  led  up  and 
over  the  hill  to  Brushy  Ridge  Road  and  the 
Benedict  establishments.  This  path  or  “drift¬ 
way,”  incidentally,  still  does  cross  over  the 
hill.  Mrs.  Colbron’s  driveway  leads  to  it  now. 

The  interior  of  the  house  followed  the  con¬ 
ventional  pattern  of  those  days.  Two  rooms 
in  the  front,  one  being  “best,”  and  the  other 
the  “keeping  room”  or  the  regular  family 
sitting  room.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  the 
kitchen  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  small  bed¬ 
room.  A  center  chimney  provided  fireplaces  to 
warm  the  rooms  and  a  brick  oven  for  baking  in 
the  kitchen. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  house  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
its  early  owners  were  members  of  eminent 
families  in  the  little  settlement  of  Canaan 
Parish  long  ago.  A  list  of  these  names  reads 
almost  like  a  list  of  our  town  forefathers. 

Here  is  what  we  mean:  Lindall  Fitch,  1771- 
1774;  David  Hoyt,  Jr.,  1774-1793;  Enock  Com¬ 
stock,  1793-1795;  Jacob  Selleck,  .1795-1797; 
Nathaniel  Ells,  1797-1800;  Peter  St.  John,  Jr., 
1800-1802;  Andress  Powers,  1802-1804;  Ebene- 
zer  Carter,  1804-1805. 

We  wish  we  could  go  further  and  name  the 
original  builder  of  the  house— even  the  first 
owner  of  the  land.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
vague  boundaries  of  those  early  records  de¬ 


feat  us.  We  can,  however,  after  rather  exten¬ 
sive  “pouring  over”  the  matter,  reasonably  as¬ 
sume  that  it  was  built  by  a  Benedict. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  our  assumption. 
First,  the  land  on  which  the  house  rests  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  the  vast  Benedict  holdings  in 
the  early  days  of  land  grants.  And  secondly,  in 
1765,  the  house  itself  turns  up  in  the  land  re¬ 
cords  as  the  possession  of  John  Benedict,  Jr., 
who  was  then  89  years  old. 

As  early  as  1702,  John  Benedict,  Jr.,  and  his 
father,  John  Benedict,  Sr.,  were  acquiring  land 
here  in  Canaan  Parish,  though  they  both  re¬ 
sided  in  Norwalk.  Much  of  the  land  which 
they— and  other  members  of  the  “Bennidick” 
clan,  too— owned,  runs  along  Brushy  Ridge 
and  extends  pretty  well  in  all  directions  from 
there. 

In  fact,  what  is  now  known  as  Brushy  Ridge 
and  Lone  Tree  Hill  was  then  called  Benedict 
Hill.  Supposedly,  the  first  house  to  be  built  in 
New  Canaan  was  built  by  this  John  Benedict, 
Jr.,  for  his  son,  John  3rd,  and  the  latter’s  bride, 
Dinah  Bouton.  This  was  prior  to  1726  and  the 
house  is  standing  today  on  Carter  Street.  It  is 
Miss  Thatcher’s  home. 

Thus  it  could  be  that  the  shingled  salt-box 
on  Ye  Clapboard  Hill  Path  was  one  of  the 
earliest  homes  to  be  built  here,  and  that  its 
builder  was  a  son,  brother  or  a  cousin  of  John 
Benedict,  Jr. 

The  house  was  sold  by  John,  Jr.,  in  1765  (one 
year  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  90 )  to  a  New 
Yorker  named  Samuel  Lawrence.  The  name  of 
Samuel  Lawrence,  we  are  told,  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  land  transactions  of  those  times.  He 
must  have  traded  considerably  in  country  real 
estate— but  due  to  our  inefficiency  when  cop¬ 
ing  with  “pounds,”  and  also  because  of  a 
marked  difference  in  acreage,  we  cannot  tell 
you  just  how  Mr.  Lawrence  came  out  finan¬ 
cially  when,  in  1771,  he  sold  his  purchase  to 
Lindall  Fitch  for  93  pounds. 

According  to  the  land  records,  the  property 
was  then  described  as  “seven  acres  of  land  ly- 
ing  in  said  Norwalk-Canaan  Parish  on  Bene¬ 
dict  s  Ridge,  so-called,  bounded  South  by 
Highway,  East  by  a  driftway,  North  by  James 
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Benedict’s  land,  West  by  my  own  land  (S. 
Lawrence’s).  The  premises  with  the  appurten¬ 
ances.” 

If,  among  other  things  houses  possess  a 
sense  of  pride— and  certainly  they  must— this 
little  house  must  have  burst  a  bit  with  pride 
when  first  it  gave  shelter  to  Lindall  Fitch  and 
his  wife,  Mary.  For  the  name  of  Lindall  Fitch 
links  two  fine  old  Connecticut  names  in  one. 

Henry  Lindall,  who  belonged  to  the  rich 
New  Haven  Colony  and  was  a  deacon  in  the 
first  church  of  that  colony,  left,  at  his  decease, 
a  widow  and  four  daughters.  The  widow, 
Rosamond  Lindall,  and  her  daughters  came  to 
Norwalk  where  each  one  of  them  married.  The 
mother  accepted  Nathaniel  Richards  and  her 
daughter,  Rebecca,  wedded  the  young  John 


Fitch,  son  of  Thomas  Fitch,  1st,  the  so-con¬ 
sidered  opulent  Fitch  founder  of  Norwalk. 
John  and  Rebecca  had  a  son,  Nathaniel.  Then 
Nathaniel  and  his  wife  Anna  had  a  son  whom 
they  named  Lindall. 

Lindall  Fitch  grew  to  propose  wedlock  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Bartlett  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Haynes.  Thus  it  was  an 
impressive  background  that  Mary  and  Lindall 
Fitch  handed  down  to  their  own  children. 
Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of  16 
married  22-year-old  Justus  Hoyt.  The  young 
Hoyts  built  a  home  for  themselves  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  as  one  approaches  New  Ca¬ 
naan  (present  Dr.  Frothingham  residence). 
There  they  raised  a  fine  large  family. 

When  “Lindall,  his  wife  Mary,  and  a  resid- 
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enter,  Ebenezer  Bartlett,”  to  quote  from  the 
Rev.  Drummond  s  visitation  notes,  moved  into 
the  house  in  1771,  however,  it  was  without 
their  children  who  were  by  then  fully  grown. 
Several  years  previous  Lindall  had  deeded  his 
own  homestead  (the  salt-box  now  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Carter  and  Silver  Mine,  just  north 
of  Selfs  Riding  stables)  to  his  son,  Seymour. 
Consequently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindall  Fitch 
must  have  been  rather  delighted  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own  again,  particularly  one  as 
suitable  for  them  as  this  was. 

That  Lindall  was  a  hospitable  host  in  his 
new  home  is  evidenced  in  William  Drum¬ 
mond’s  diary  wherein  one  reads  of  frequent 
winter  evenings  “spent  with  Lindall.”  For  the 
ninth  time  one  wishes  walls  could  talk,  and  tell 
us  a  little  of  what  was  said  between  the  soci¬ 
able  Scotch  minister  with  his  Royalist  views 
and  the  aging  Connecticut  land-owner  who, 
like  many  others,  may  have  disagreed  with 
Drummond. 

But  unfortunately  it  was  just  a  two  years’ 
stay  in  the  house  for  Lindall.  In  1773  he  died 
at  the  age  of  56  of  a  “consumption  and  gravel” 
—a  combination  that  sounds  pretty  fatal  even 
today. 

The  next  year  Seymour,  handling  his  father’s 
estate,  sold  the  house  “with  a  large  barn  and 
fruit  trees”  to  David  Hoyt,  Jr.  Of  this  David 
Hoyt,  Jr.,  we  know  little  except  a  rather  alarm¬ 
ing  fact  about  his  father.  When  the  good  Rev. 
Drummond  noted  one  of  his  visits,  he  reports 
David  Hoyt,  Sr.,  as  refusing  “to  give  the  list 
of  his  family.” 

Maybe  this  desire  for  anonymity  continued 
in  his  children.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  sure  that 
David,  Jr.,  was  young  at  the  time,  having  just 
married  Rebecca  Webster  in  1773.  They  had 
three  children,  the  first  a  son,  Jacob,  was  born 
a  year  after  they  started  living  in  their  new 
home.  Two  more  children  followed,  Rebeccah 
and  Ruhamah.  They  sold  their  house  in  1793 
to  Enoch  Comstock,  whereupon  they  moved 
to  Greenfield  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

Enoch  Comstock  paid  70  pounds  for  the 
house  and  seven  acres,  which  was  five  pounds 
less  than  David  Hoyt  had  had  to  pay  to  the 


Fitch  estate.  Enoch  was  then  43  years  of  age, 
and  married  to  Anna  Weed.  They  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  .  .  .  and  all  must  have  been 
extremely  hard  on  their  shoes  for  Enoch’s 
name  turns  up  innumerable  times  in  an  ancient 
“day  book”  kept  by  an  early  New  Canaan  shoe¬ 
maker.  Enoch  was  the  son  of  Abijiah  Com¬ 
stock  who  settled  in  Silver  Mine.  The  Com¬ 
stocks  didn’t  stay  long  in  our  house,  though.  In 
1795  they  sold  to  Jacob  Selleck  for  the  sum  of 
80  pounds. 

Whether  this  Jacob  Selleck  is  the  prosperous 
landowner  who  lived  on  Carter  Street  or 
whether  he  is  the  son,  Jacob  Seleck,  Jr.,  we 
don  t  know.  If  it  was  Selleck,  Sr.,  chances  are 
that  the  house  was  bought  just  for  business 
reasons.  But  it  may  have  been  that  Jacob,  Jr., 
came  there  to  live  as  a  young  man  much  as 
David  Hoyt,  Jr.,  did. 

In  all  events  it  wasn’t  a  Selleck  house  for 
long  either.  In  1797  Nathaniel  Ells,  then  25 
years  old,  took  over  the  house  and  land  along 
with  some  additional  acreage.  We  find  very 
little  about  Nathaniel  Ells— he  was  one  of  13 
children,  born  in  1772  and  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  Drummond. 

He  was  a  son  of  Lt.  Jeremiah  Beard  Ells  and 
a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Ells  whose  happy 
disposition  and  imagination  have  already  been 
well  documented.  Nathaniel  Ells  held  on  to  the 
dwelling  for  three  years  before  he  sold  it,  and 
later  moved  to  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

This  time  it  was  Peter  St.  John,  Jr.,  who  paid 
$750  for  the  house,  its  seven  acres,  as  well  as 
three  acres  across  the  highway  and  10  acres 
northwest  of  the  home.  Peter  St.  John,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  19  children,  a  son  of  Peter  St.  John  and 
Rebecca  Crofoot.  Peter,  Sr.,  had  been  educated 
at  Yale,  though  he  did  not  graduate,  the  records 
say. 

We  have  no  such  educational  history  of 
Peter,  Jr.  We  do  learn,  however,  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Tory  shoemaker  and,  at  the 
age  of  16,  when  Norwalk  was  burned,  he 
shouldered  his  master’s  gun  and  enlisted  in  the 
army.  In  1800,  when  Peter  St.  John,  Jr.,  pur¬ 
chased  this  property  from  Nathaniel  Ells,  he 
was  married  to  Rachel  Jones  and  the  father  of 


three  sons.  But  he  and  his  family  only  remained 
there  two  years.  In  1802  we  have  the  house 
sold  again  and  some  time  thereafter  the  St. 
Johns  moved  off  to  Walton,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
settled  down  amongst  other  New  Canaan 
friends. 

Next  Andress  Powers  is  looking  with  interest 
at  our  little  salt-box  and  paying  $1,000  for 
seven  and  one-half  acres  with  dwelling  and 
barn  as  well  as  the  other  two  pieces  of  land 
described  above.  Andress  Powers  was  probab¬ 
ly  young  at  the  time,  also.  He  had  married  De¬ 
borah  Comstock  in  1797.  Deborah  was  20  years 
old  when  she  was  married,  and  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Comstock  and  a  niece  of  Enoch  Com¬ 
stock  whom  we’ve  already  mentioned. 

As  for  Andress,  he  was  a  grandson  of  Theo- 
philus  Hanford,  one  of  the  founders  of  Canaan 
Parish.  By  trade  Powers  was  a  cooper— or  a 
barrel  maker— an  important  artisan  of  those 
days.  But  like  the  rest,  Andress  and  Deborah 
soon  moved  away.  They  settled  near  Marietta, 
Ohio,  along  with  Andress’  brother,  Theophilus 
Hanford  Powers. 

It  may  be  that  it  was  Deborah’s  influence 
that  moved  the  two  brothers  westward.  De¬ 
borah’s  father,  Thomas  Comstock,  had  thrown 
open  the  doors  of  his  Silver  Mine  home  and 
welcomed  refugees  of  the  burning  of  Norwalk. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  recognized  this  pa¬ 
triotic  act,  and  as  a  reward  granted  him  2,000 
acres  of  land  where  Norwalk,  Ohio,  now 
stands. 

By  this  time  our  house  must  have  considered 
itself  suffering  from  a  disease-a  you-are-going- 
to  -  be  -  sold  -  every-  two-years-if-not-sooner  dis¬ 
ease.  Actually,  the  explanation  for  this  con¬ 
tinuous  turn-over  may  be  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  small  house,  probably  not  as  costly  as  some, 
and  therefore  entirely  suitable  to  young 
couples  who  werent  established  oi  settled  yet. 
In  the  same  way  it  no  doubt  pleased  the  elder¬ 
ly  Fitches  just  as  many  smaller,  less  expensive 
places  please  the  grandparents  of  today. 

Whatever  the  reasons  were,  the  two-year 
cycle  continues.  In  1804  Powers  sold  to  Ebene- 
zer  Carter.  This  Ebenezer  was  a  grandson  of 
the  famed  Ebenezer  Carter  who  was  taken 


captive  as  a  small  boy  during  the  Indian 
massacre  at  Deerfield,  Mass.  The  boy  was  re¬ 
turned  to  his  father  when  he  was  ten  years 
old.  His  father,  Samuel  Carter,  had  by  that 
time  moved  down  to  Norwalk,  and  acquired 
land  in  Canaan  Parish,  and  thus  began  a  long 
line  of  Carters  here  in  New  Canaan. 

Ebenezer  Carter,  the  younger,  paid  $1,765 
for  30  acres  with  a  dwelling  house  and  barn 
and  outhouses  standing  thereon.  Just  one  year 
later  the  property  was  sold  to  Thomas  Green- 
ley.  Carter  turned  over  to  Greenley  for  $1,100 
a  piece  of  land  12/2  acres  with  a  dwelling  house, 
barn  and  shop,  (we’re  inclined  to  think  the 
shop  had  been  erected  by  Powers  for  his 
cooper’s  business),  as  well  as  ten  additional 
acres  across  the  highway. 

With  the  coming  of  Mr.  Greenley  and  his 
family,  things  settle  down  somewhat.  The 
Greenleys  remained  there  from  1805  until 
1846.  (Such  stable  living  habits  are  a  joy  to 
title  searchers).  Another  pattern,  too,  was 
broken  with  the  arrival  of  the  Greenleys.  They 
were  not  descended  from  the  forefathers  of 
Canaan  Parish,  but  were  fresh  from  London, 
England.  In  the  land  records  we  came  across 
the  following: 

“At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  holden  at  Hartford  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of 
May.  1805,  on  the  petition  of  Thomas  Greenley, 
formerly  of  London  at  the  Kingdom  of  Gieat  Bii- 
tain  now  residing  in  New  Canaan  showing  to  this 
Assembly  that  he  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
moved  from  said  London  to  Said  New  Canaan 
about  three  years  ago  and  wishes  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  country  praying  to  be 
enabled  by  a  legislative  act  to  purchase  and  hold 
real  estate  in  the  same  way  and  mannei  and  with 
the  same  privileges  that  natural -bom  citizens  of 
this  State  enjoy  as  per  petition  on  file.  .  .  .’ 

Thomas  Greenley’s  petition  was  granted  and 
in  July  of  that  year  he,  with  his  wife,  Esther, 
and  their  two  daughters,  Emma  and  Eliza, 
owned  our  house.  The  land  recoids  fuithei  in¬ 
dicate  quite  clearly  that  Mr.  Greenley  prompt¬ 
ly  entered  the  distillery  business.  We  find  him 
buying  land  from  Nathan  Hanford  with  “still 
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house  and  distillery  thereon.  ”  This  was  more 
of  the  property  to  the  south  of  Greenley’s 
home— to  the  south  and  across  the  road.  Later, 
in  1814,  Greenley  buys  more  land-50  rods 
south  of  his  house— “to  accommodate  a  distil¬ 
lery,  and  in  1823  he  is  recorded  as  buying  the 
“still  house  meadow”  from  the  Husteds. 

All  in  all  the  Greenleys  must  have  prospered 
here  in  New  England  for  a  while.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  was  the  Greenleys  who  added 
the  long  front  porch  to  the  house.  And  certain¬ 
ly  Thomas  Greenley  added  something  to  the 
service  in  the  meeting  house. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  Charlotte  Chase  Fair¬ 
ley’s  “History  of  New  Canaan.”  Mrs.  Chase  is 
commenting  on  early  reaction  to  any  musical 
instrument  in  the  meeting  house  and  speaks 
of  a  youthful  member  of  the  church  as  being 
so  carried  away  by  the  contemplation  of  Uncle 
Tom  Greenley,  a  ‘fine  old  English  gentleman,’ 
playing  on  a  bassoon  about  the  length  of  a 
hearty  fence-post,  as  if  the  two  were  ‘born  for 
each  other,  that  he  forgot  his  particular  job  of 
remembering  the  text.” 

But  things  didn’t  continue  so  smoothly  for 
Thomas  Greenley.  In  1831  his  wife,  Esther, 
died.  And  something  happened  to  that  distil¬ 
lery  business.  Possibly  the  explanation  lies  in 
this  gloomy  excerpt  from  a  U.S.  Almanac  which 
says,  “1835— Business  panic,  hard  times  in  the 
United  States.  At  any  rate  the  debts  began  to 
accumulate.  One  after  another  of  the  tracts  of 
land  Greenley  had  acquired  through  the  years 
were  lost  and  finally  the  home  itself.  From 
1846  to  1851  his  home  was  mortgaged  so  many 
times  and  passed  through  such  a  welter  of 
transactions,  that  we  were  dizzy  and  bewil¬ 
dered. 

In  1851,  however,  clarity  returns  with  the 
appearance  of  another  Englishman,  John  Dick¬ 
inson.  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  native  of  Burton-on- 
Trent  near  Staffordshire  County,  England, 
came  over  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  This  in¬ 
formation  we  have  come  by  first-hand  through 
Mrs.  Florence  Beed  whom  we  have  previously 
named  in  connection  with  the  photograph  of 
the  house.  Mrs.  Reed  is  a  granddaughter  of 


Mr.  Dickinson’s  and  used  to  visit  the  house  as 
a  little  girl.  Mrs.  Reed  has  always  loved  the 
house  and  her  recollections  have  helped  us 
immeasurably. 

John  Dickinson,  it  seems,  was  a  shoemaker 
specializing  in  colorful  satin  evening  slippers 
which  were  sold  to  the  Benedict  shoe  store. 
He  made  these  shoes  in  a  little  room  upstairs, 
and  today  it  is  the  one  room  in  the  house  with 
the  original  floor  boards.  They  still  bear  the 
marks  or  indentations  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  shoe¬ 
making. 

Mrs.  Reed  remembers  the  rooms  well,  the 
front  door  and  a  little  hallway.  Then  on  the  left 
the  parlor  which  was  mostly  darkened  and 
still— on  the  other  side  the  family  sitting  room 
with  a  stove.  By  this  time,  Mrs.  Reed  says,  the 
fireplaces  were  boarded  up.  Only  the  large 
brick  oven  in  the  kitchen  remained.  The  stove 
in  the  sitting  room  and  a  large  kitchen  stove 
provided  the  house  with  heat. 

The  upstairs  was  not  finished  off.  Mr.  Dic¬ 
kinson  worked  there,  of  course,  and  on  rare 
occasions  Mrs.  Reed’s  mother  remembered 
sleeping  there,  but  the  “water  would  freeze  in 
the  pitcher.  One  day,  Mrs.  Reed  informs  us, 
when  her  mother  was  a  little  girl,  the  chimney 
caught  on  fire  and  the  child  was  sent  climbing 
up  the  long  sloping  roof  to  pour  salt  down  the 
chimney  to  quench  the  fire. 

Out  in  back  Mr.  Dickinson  kept  a  cow  or 
two,  chickens  and  pigs.  Then  there  was  a  little 
garden,  and  as  a  child  Mrs.  Reed  loved  the 
smell  of  mint  which  greeted  her  as  she  would 
run  out  the  back  door.  The  mint  was  always 
kept  there  fresh  for  “tea”  ...  a  bit  of  England 
that  the  Dickinson’s  brought  to  America  with 
them. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  English  wife,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Reed,  died  soon,  sadly 
enough,  when  Mrs.  Reed’s  own  mother  was 
only  10  years  old.  Later  on,  Mr.  Dickinson 
married  a  Mrs.  Quigg  who  had  been  keeping 
house  for  him  and  his  children.  Mrs.  Quigg, 
a  widow  herself,  had  come  over  to  this  countrv 
from  Ireland  with  her  six  children.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  were  mostly  grown  and  had  gone  out  to 
board.  It  is  this  second  Mrs.  Dickinson  that 
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Mrs.  Reed  remembers  busily  at  work  in  the 
kitchen  and  baking  her  bread  in  the  brick  oven. 

Attached  to  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a 
small  outbuilding,  which  you  can  see  at  the 
left  in  the  photograph.  In  it  was  the  “milk 
room,”  a  stonefloored  room  lined  with  shelves. 
Here  were  kept  the  pans  of  milk  and  cream 
and  butter,  and  on  the  shelves  sat  pies  of  all 
kinds  and  preserves. 

The  photograph  also  shows  a  small  building 
which  stood  very  close  to  the  highway  beside 
the  driveway  entrance.  It  may  be  the  shop 
noted  in  the  records  when  Thomas  Greenley 
bought  the  place.  At  some  time  during  its  span 
it  was  doubtless  used  as  a  cobbler  s  shop.  Later 
it  served  as  a  small  residence,  and  finally  it  was 
torn  down. 

John  Dickinson  lived  to  be  nearly  80  years 
old.  He  died  in  1887  and  the  following  year 
the  estate  sold  the  house  to  Charles  E.  Keith 
16  acres  for  $1,675.  The  Keiths  were  an  older 
couple.  Mr.  Keith  is  remembered  as  being  a 
handsome  white-haired  gentleman.  Later,  we 
think,  the  Keiths  rented  the  house  to  Irving 
Mallory,  a  name  familiar  to  several  present 
residents  of  New  Canaan.  Then  came  the 
Seeths,  Margaretha  and  J.  F.  H.  Seeth. 

In  1912  the  Paul  Colbrons  bought  the  house. 
Mr.  Colbron  was  one  of  the  early  year-round 
New  York  commuters,  and  Mrs.  Colbron  was 
the  former  Alma  Diefenthaler  whose  paients 
built  and  lived  in  the  present  Kellam  house  at 
the  top  of  Brushy  Ridge. 

A  side-note  here,  to  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  wondered  about  the  beautiful  property  at 
the  corner  of  Brushy  Ridge  and  Rosebrook 
roads.  The  neat  lawns  and  the  big  spreading 
trees  behind  the  iron  fence  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  house — yet  none  exists  today.  Mis. 
Colbron  tells  us  the  place  had  been  the  site  of 
a  huge,  mansard  roof  house  that  her  grand¬ 
father,  Benedict  Fischer,  had  bought  in  1901. 
Here  for  many  summers,  the  large  Fischer 
family  would  assemble.  Finally,  however,  in 
circa  1937  the  place  was  torn  down,  having 


become  too  large  and  outmoded  for  present- 
day  use. 

Before  moving  into  the  little  salt-box  house 
on  what  was  then  East  Avenue,  the  Colbrons 
installed  modern  plumbing  and  a  furnace. 
Electricity  was  still  not  available.  Since  then 
the  house  has  been  extensively  remodelled  and 
enlarged. 

The  “best  room”  of  pre-Revolutionary  days 
has  been  converted  into  a  paneled  library  with 
a  fireplace.  The  old  family  room,  the  bedroom 
behind  it  and  the  kitchen  now  make  up  an  “L” 
shaped  living  room  with  a  second  fireplace. 
The  other  small  bedroom  in  the  rear  has  been 
made  into  a  bathroom. 

The  front  porch  was  taken  off  and  in  its 
place  is  the  addition  of  a  handsome  dropped 
dining  room  five  or  six  steps  lower  than  the 
first  floor  level.  A  stone  wing  extends  to  the 
west  of  the  house,  providing  the  kitchen  and 
servants’  quarters.  And  the  so-called  “milk 
room”  in  back  is  by  now  transformed  into  a 
charmingly  comfortable  study  for  Barbara, 
Mrs.  Colbrons  daughter. 

The  upstairs  has  stretched  its  own  confines, 
too,  with  numerous  dormer  windows  giving 
one  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
roof  line,  of  course,  is  no  longer  that  of  an  old 
salt  box,  but  the  house  still  receives  its  main 
support  from  the  original  studs  and  beams. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Colbron  pointed  out  to  us  one 
beam  in  particular  which  stands  out  stubborn¬ 
ly  in  an  upstairs  bedroom.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  during  the  remodelling  of  the 
upstairs  that  beam  was  to  have  been  removed 
in  order  to  make  more  space  in  the  bedroom. 
But  when  a  workman  took  an  ax  to  it,  the  ax 
bounced  right  back  at  him.  The  beam  re¬ 
mained  unscathed,  and  stands  firmly  there 
today  to  prove  it. 

Something  of  that  beam’s  sturdy  spirit  is  felt 
throughout  Mrs.  Colbron  s  home  today— a 
priceless  gift  from  the  Benedicts,  the  Fitches, 
and  all  the  others  down  through  the  years. 
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THE  WHALEY-PERRY-LYDEN  HOUSE 
“ROSEBROOK  FARM” 

Orville  Prescott,  Author  Keith  Ward,  Artist 


[March  29,  1951 ] 


On  Rosebrook  Road  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
south  of  its  junction  with  Canoe  Hill  Road 
stands  one  of  the  old  houses  of  New  Canaan. 
It  is  white,  of  course,  and  looks  enormous, 
much  too  large  for  a  mid-19th  century  farm¬ 
house  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  18th  cen¬ 
tury  one.  But  even  a  hasty  second  glance  re¬ 
veals  that  much  of  the  unexpected  size  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  huge  frame  barn 
is  connected  with  the  house  and  the  rest  of 
its  size  by  the  fact  that  two  more  or  less  con¬ 
ventional  New  England  houses  have  been 
linked  together  by  a  two-story  passageway. 
This  gracious  home  was  known  for  many  years 
as  the  Whaley  House,  but  for  nearly  50  years 


it  has  been  called  Rosebrook  Farm— under  a 
variety  of  spellings. 

The  different  kinds  of  lives  led  by  various 
families  at  Rosebrook  Farm  are  typical  of  the 
evolution  of  New  Canaan  as  a  community. 
Roughly  three  kinds  of  people  have  lived  there: 
farmers,  gentlemen  farmers  and  commuters. 

The  first  landowner  in  this  neighborhood 
was  David  Monroe,  who  in  1709  had  a  grant  of 
fifteen  acres  “of  swamp  and  upland,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Smith  Ridge,”  adjoining  the  land 
of  the  two  Samuel  Smiths  (who  gave  their 
name  to  Smith  Ridge)  and  of  Ensign  Thomas 
Benedict,  just  southeast  of  the  present  Country 
Club  Corner.  Later  grants  carried  his  holdings 
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farther  south  and  east,  to  the  point  of  including 
the  swamp  that  is  now  on  the  east  side  of  Rose- 
brook  Road  at  its  low  point.  The  misspelling 
and  contraction  of  names  being  the  order  of 
the  day,  Monroe’s  name  was  frequently  con¬ 
tracted,  here  and  elsewhere,  simply  to  “Roe” 
and  in  this  abbreviated  form  he  unwittingly 
bequeathed  his  name  to  the  neighborhood. 
Many  years  later  (1783)  we  find  Matthew  Fitch 
selling  three  acres  of  “Rowe’s  Swamp”  and  in 
1765  John  Benedict,  2nd,  sold  his  son  ten  acres 
“lying  along  both  sides  of  Row’s  Brook,”  which 
flowed  to  the  west  out  of  Roe’s  Swamp.  So,  not 
unnaturally,  the  road  that  was  opened  about 
1730  from  Brushy  Ridge  to  Canoe  Hill,  and 
which  crossed  this  brook,  was  known  as  “Roe’s 
Brook  Road.”  So,  also,  some  two  hundred  years 
later,  Hazen  Perry’s  station  wagon  carried  the 
legend  “Roe’s  Brook  Farm,”  in  obvious  protest 
over  a  more  recent  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name. 

In  February  1723-4,  Monroe  sold  his  hol¬ 
dings  here  (66  acres)  to  John  Fitch,  whose 
family  was  presumably  the  first  to  settle  per¬ 
manently  on  this  property.  There  is  no  exact 
information  identifying  the  first  builder  of  the 
Whaley  house,  but  the  Rev.  William  Drum¬ 
mond  listed  in  his  “Visitation  Diary”  in  1772 
the  family  of  Matthew  Fitch,  Jr.,  as  living  in 
this  neighborhood.  In  any  case,  Fitches  were 
living  at  the  bend  of  the  road  where  the 
Whaley  House  now  stands  and  one  of  them 
must  have  built  the  original  house  on  the  site 
of  the  present  building.  And  another  Fitch, 
also  Matthew  by  name,  married  a  Hoyt  (first 
name  unknown).  By  the  1840  s  Chauncey  B. 
Hoyt,  who  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  at 
the  center  of  Ferris  Hill  Road  and  Canoe  Hill 
Road,  was  the  owner. 

Chauncey  Hoyt  must  have  bought  the  pro¬ 
perty  as  a  business  investment.  At  any  rate,  he 
never  lived  there  himself  and  he  sold  it  in  1858 
to  Ebenezer  Van  Hoosear,  a  man  with  an  un¬ 
usual  claim  to  fame  in  New  Canaan  histoiy, 
undoubtedly  the  only  citizen  of  New  Canaan 
who  was  ever  killed  in  a  railroad  accident 
while  driving  home  from  a  Sunday  School  pic¬ 
nic  in  Ro  way  ton. 


But  before  Ebenezer  met  so  untimely  an  end 
he  sold  his  50  acres  to  Sam  Whaley  of  Stam¬ 
ford  (in  1859)  and  moved  on  to  presumably 
greener  pastures  on  Oenoke  Ridge.  It  was 
Whaley  who  scorned  the  original  Fitch  house 
and  moved  it  some  distance  back  from  the 
road  so  that  he  could  build  a  new  one  on  the 
old  foundations.  The  house  he  built  is  the  old¬ 
est  part  of  Rosebrook  Farm  today,  the  part 
nearest  the  road. 

Sam  Whaley  was  not  an  educated  man;  he 
signed  his  legal  papers  with  an  “x.”  But  he  was 
a  good  farmer  and  he  farmed  his  place  on 
Rosebrook  Road  until  1901.  Two  of  Sam  Wha¬ 
ley’s  daughters,  Miss  Nellie  and  Miss  Mina, 
spry  women  in  their  early  70’s,  now  live  in 
Bridgewater,  Conn.  They  vividly  remember 
the  house  their  father  built  whose  rough-hewn 
timbers  are  still  plainly  visible  in  the  cellar  and 
attic.  They  remember  its  floor  plan  as  if  it  were 
only  one  year  instead  of  50  since  they  lived 
there. 

There  was  a  front  door  leading  through  a 
center  hall  back  to  the  kitchen,  past  two  rooms 
on  either  side.  To  the  left  was  a  mysterious 
and  wonderful  parlor,  usually  locked,  and  back 
of  it  the  parlor  bedroom  and  washroom.  On 
the  right  was  the  family  sitting  room,  and  back 
of  it  the  kitchen  bedroom,  or  “borning  room,” 
where  both  girls  were  brought  into  the  world. 
And  behind  that  was  a  milk  room. 

Sam  Whaley  farmed  his  place  on  Rosebrook 
Road  for  42  years,  taking  care  of  his  cows, 
building  up  his  orchard  and  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  cider,  cultivating  quite  an  elabor¬ 
ate  flower  garden,  sending  his  daughters  to 
the  neighborhood  schoolhouse  at  the  corner  of 
Canoe  Hill  and  Denslow  roads.  When  he  finally 
sold  his  farm  in  1901,  one  year  before  his 
death,  he  got  only  $3,400  for  it,  only  $600  more 
than  he  had  paid  for  it  back  in  1859.  Those 
were  the  days  when  real  estate  prices  in  New 
Canaan  were  stable  and  reasonable. 

Two  other  farmers  owned  the  Whaley  place 
briefly  before  it  was  bought  in  1909  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  then  head  of  the  Post  Graduate 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Lloyd’s  pur¬ 
chase  marked  the  end  of  an  era,  the  end  of 
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personal,  family  farming  and  the  beginning 
of  gentleman  farming.  Dr.  Lloyd  wanted  a 
place  in  the  country  where  his  family  could 
spend  happy,  outdoor  summers  and  rural 
white  Christmases,  a  place  where  he  could 
raise  fruit  and  vegetables  and  enjoy  his  own 
vacations. 

He  was  only  one  of  many  New  Yorkers  who 
were  turning  to  New  Canaan  at  that  time  for 
the  same  reasons.  Dr.  Llyod  made  substantial 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  Whaley 
house,  built  another  house  for  the  farmer  he 
employed  and  had  an  ice  pond  dug  which  was 
fed  by  several  springs. 

The  next  time  Rosebrook  Farm  changed 
hands  was  in  1923.  The  purchaser  was  Hazen 
Perry,  Dr.  Lloyd’s  son  in  law  and  vice  president 
of  the  Turner  Construction  Company.  Since 
Mr.  Perry  was  a  commuter  his  advent  marked 
the  end  of  the  brief  gentleman  farming  era  of 
Rosebrook  Farm. 

It  was  quite  likely  Mr.  Perry’s  experience  in 
the  construction  business  which  inspired  him 
to  the  extensive  alterations  he  made  on  the  old 


Whaley  house.  He  widened  the  house,  knocked 
out  partition  walls,  put  in  steel  girders,  re¬ 
moved  a  porch,  moved  the  house  formerly  in¬ 
habited  by  Dr.  Lloyd’s  farmer  down  beside  the 
Whaley  house  and  hitched  it  on  with  connec¬ 
ting  rooms.  That  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
is  shown  by  the  roomy  and  comfortable  home 
he  created. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  after  the  Perry 
children  had  all  grown  up  and  married  and 
could  not  fit  commuting  into  their  busy  lives, 
Rosebrook  Farm  was  sold  to  its  present  owner, 
John  M.  Lyden,  a  New  York  advertising  man. 
The  difference  between  modern  advertising 
and  the  kind  of  farming  done  by  the  original 
Fitches,  with  shoemaking  as  a  cash  crop  in  the 
winter  months,  is  undoubtedly  great.  But 
there  is  a  certain  continuity  in  the  old  house 
on  Rosebrook  Road,  the  continuity  which 
comes  from  one  family  after  another  taking 
part  in  the  life  of  New  Canaan,  raising  their 
children  in  the  pleasant  countryside  of  Rose¬ 
brook  Road. 


THE  N.  CRISSEY-COLLINS- 
McKERNAN  HOUSE 

Marshall  H.  Montgomery,  Author  Edmund  Davenport,  Artist 

{ April  19,  1951 ] 


Out  on  Ponus  Street,  a  mile  above  Greenley 
Road  and  just  south  of  the  pond  formed  by 
damning  the  east  branch  of  the  Rippowam,  sits 
the  rather  large  Crissey  house  on  a  suitable 
eminence  facing  westward  to  one  of  the  nicest 
meadowland  vistas  in  New  Canaan.  The  house 
has  literally  had  its  ups  and  downs,  having 
been  moved  once,  maybe  twice,  but  after  a 
long  period  of  non-owner  tenantry  it  is  now  the 
proud  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mc- 


Kernan,  who  have  carefully  furnished  it  in 
keeping  with  its  original  role  as  one  of  New 
Canaan  s  fine  old  homesteads. 

It  is  cuiious  that  early  ministers  of  two  of 
New  Canaan  s  neighboring  towns  gathered 
unto  themselves  such  superabundant  land 
holdings  as  to  be  unique  in  Connecticut  annals. 
One,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley  of  Ridgefield, 
acquired  50,000  acres  on  a  patent  basis  (free 
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for  nothing)  in  the  Oblong  north  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  which  under  the  guise  of  the  Hawley 
Land  Company  he  sold  off  in  500  acre  lots  to 
eager  buyers,  including  many  from  the  Smith 
Ridge  section  of  this  town. 

His,  however,  is  a  separate  story.  The  other, 
the  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  had  at 
his  death  in  1731  a  vague  but  huge  domain, 
which  in  essence  consisted  of  all  the  land  west 
of  Weed  Street  and  West  Road  in  the  about 
to  be  established  Canaan  Parish,  plus  an  equal 
amount  east  of  High  Ridge  Road  over  on  the 
Stamford  side. 

After  great  persuasion  and  protracted  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  had  been 
called  to  Stamford  in  1693,  and,  to  mix  a  meta¬ 
phor,  from  the  beginning  he  was  tended  and 
nurtured  by  his  flock  like  a  queen  bee.  Early 
Stamford  records  are  so  full  of  concern  for  the 
minister  as  to  be  more  than  mildly  astonishing 
to  any  modern  day  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 
The  following  excerpts  will  give  an  idea: 

“The  town  doth  engage  to  finish  the  pasinedge 
house,  fence  in  the  lott,  digg  a  well,  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  and  give  it  to  Mr.  John  Davenport.”  The 


town  doth  vote  100  pounds  a  year  to  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port.”  “The  town  doth  give  to  Mr.  John  Davenport 
his  firewood  ...  to  be  done  by  the  people  of 
the  town,  all  male  persons  from  16  years  and  up¬ 
wards.”  “The  town  do  now  further  order  that 
every  inhabitant  of  this  town  shall  cut  and  carry 
to  Mr.  Davenport  a  good  ox  load  of  good  wood  to 
be  done  by  the  last  of  November  annually  .  .  . 
under  penalty  of  4  shillings.”  ‘ .  .  .  appoint  a 
day  to  call  forth  those  men  that  are  behind  to  at¬ 
tend  ye  work  of  bringing  wood  to  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  to  do  it  as  soon  as  may  be.”  “.  .  .  to  order 
those  men  that  are  behind  in  the  fence  of  Mr. 
Davenport’s  pasture  to  make  up  the  posts  or  else 
to  hire  men  and  pay  according  to  law.” 

Those  same  records,  however,  which  give 
such  a  full  story  of  how  the  original  common 
lands  were  “pitched”  to  Stamford’s  early  fam¬ 
ilies,  in  no  way  account  for  Mr.  Davenport’s 
terrific  holdings.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
he  simply  took  title  to  all  that  remained  after 
most  of  the  pitching  was  done,  and  that  no  one 
questioned  his  right. 

At  any  rate,  after  his  death  his  heirs  prompt¬ 
ly  had  a  careful  and  accurate  survey  made  of 


what  had  previously  been  delineated  only  by 
oak  trees,  crosspaths,  moist  spots,  and  big 
boulders,  and  proceeded  for  the  next  50  years 
to  sell  off  this  tight  little  empire  for  coin  of  the 
realm. 

Among  those  who  so  bought  was  one  Nath¬ 
aniel  Crissy,  who  with  his  wife  Martha  (Bi¬ 
shop)  was  dismissed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  of 
Stamford  to  the  Canaan  Parish  Church  in  1747. 
Born  in  1700,  Nathaniel  was  the  son  of  John 
Crissy,  born  in  1665,  and  the  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Crissy  who  came  from  England  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  turned  up  in  Stamford  in  1649. 

There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  house  this 
first  Nathaniel  built,  in  which  two  succeed¬ 
ing  Nathaniels  were  born,  and  which  the  Rev. 
William  Drummond  recorded  in  his  Journal  of 
Family  Visitation  in  1772.  The  present  house 
was  built  for  Nathaniel  Crissy,  3rd,  about  1795 
by  a  fanner-builder  named  Weed. 

In  due  course  this  new  house  descended  to 
Samuel  Crissy,  who  was  either  a  son  or  nephew 
of  Nathaniel,  3rd.  Samuel  was  born  in  1790, 
and  married  Abigail  Scofield.  He  died  in  1855 
she  survived  him  by  16  years.  Their  son  Cyrus 
was  born  in  the  house  in  1826,  and  became  the 
next  owner  by  inheritance.  Cyrus  Crissy,  in 
addition  to  farming  his  own  lands,  was  the 
farmer  for  Col.  Darius  Davenport,  where  the 
W.  L.  Fingers  now  live.  The  Davenports’  little 
daughter  Sarah  kept  a  diary,  and  two  excerpts 
from  it  open  a  window  on  a  fascinating  bit  of 
history  connected  with  the  Crissy  house.  Here 
is  an  eleven  year  old  girl  writing  in  1849: 

“Thursday  7  June.  Warm  and  pleasant.  Absent 
from  school.  My  Father’s  hierd  man  Mr.  Cyrus 
Crissy  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Sally  Ann  Hoyt  this 
evening. 

I  expect  to  go  with  my  parents  to  the  wedding. 

“Friday  8.  A  rainy  day  cold  for  the  season.  I 
was  rather  too  dull  to  do  much  towards  my  studies. 
We  had  a  delightful  time  last  evening  and  did  not 
get  home  till  after  midnight  because  when  the 
minister  who  had  come  more  than  eight  miles  to 
marry  them  found  they  had  not  been  published 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  he  refused  to 
marry  them  under  penalty  of  the  law. 

“So  they  and  eight  or  ten  more  took  a  ride  up 
to  Poundridge  in  New  York  State  and  were  married 


by  Mr.  Paterson.  They  were  gone  two  hours,  the 
company  a  waiting  all  the  time,  but  when  they 
returned  after  the  usual  salutation  was  passed  we 
were  refreshed  with  partaking  of  a  fine  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  cake  was  really  delishous  and  then 
such  beautiful  bunches  of  raisins,  plenty  of  al¬ 
monds  and  mottos  and  lemonade  and  then  such 
fun  as  we  had  is  almost  indescribeble.” 

Sally  Ann  Hoyt  was  from  Stamford,  which 
may  account  for  the  wedding  being  held  in 
the  bridegroom’s  house.  Their  marriage  lasted 
50  years,  ending  with  her  death  in  1900,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  survived  its  poor 
start.  It  is  reported  that  for  many  years  toward 
the  end  the  house  was  a  house  of  silence,  Cy¬ 
rus  and  his  wife  exchanging  not  one  word  with 
one  another. 

After  Sally  Ann  died,  Cyrus  made  about  the 
only  move  possible  in  those  days  before  Social 
Security.  He  quit-claimed  to  his  neighbor  and 
relative  Sidney  Chichester  his  house  and  land, 
writing  in  the  following  provision  in  the  deed: 

The  condition  of  this  deed  is  such  that  whereas 
the  Releasee  has  promised  and  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Releasor  with  comfortable  and  proper  support, 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance 
for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life  and  his 
burial  after  death,  in  return  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  premises  aforesaid.” 

Under  the  care  of  the  Chichesters,  Cyrus 
Crissy  lived  two  more  years,  dying  in  1902.  It  is 
evident  that  the  dwellers  of  the  northwest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  pivoted  their  daily  lives  in 
those  days  around  North  Stamford,  Dantown, 
or  High  Ridge,  for  this  life  long  resident  of 
New  Canaan  rated  only  a  two  line  death  notice 
in  the  New  Canaan  Messenger,  being  referred 
to  simply  as  an  “aged  resident  of  upper  Ponus.” 

In  1905  the  house  was  sold  to  William  Haw¬ 
ley,  a  shadowy  figure  about  whom  few  verifi¬ 
able  facts  can  be  learned.  A  balloon  ascension- 
ist  and  early  aviation  pioneer  and  enthusiast, 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  making  a  land¬ 
ing  field  of  the  flat  meadows  across  the  road. 
One  version  of  the  moving  of  the  house  is  that 
he  pushed  it  further  back  from  the  road  to  be 
out  of  harm’s  way.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
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killed  in  an  airplane  accident  about  1908  over 
in  Norwalk. 

The  Hawley  estate  in  1910  sold  the  86  acre 
tract  and  house  to  John  R.  Bradley,  of  the 
well  known  turf  and  gambling  family.  (This 
was  in  the  days  when  the  term  gambler  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Jim  Brady-Dick  Canfield  tradition, 
connoting  spas,  casinos,  racing  stables,  and 
sporting  events— not  the  type  recently  dredged 
up  by  the  Kefauver  Committee). 

Mr.  Bradley  only  lived  here  summers,  and 
built  for  his  own  use  the  much  larger  house 
to  the  northeast  using  this  house  as  a  guest 
and  play  house,  a  long  addition  being  extended 
on  the  back  to  be  used  as  a  bowling  alley. 

In  building  this  addition,  Mr.  Bradley  or¬ 
dered  electric  wiring  to  be  laid  under  the  floor 
with  provision  for  outlets,  and  the  local  work¬ 
men  assumed  that  these  would  lead  to  gaming 
tables  and  promptly  spread  the  story  that  a  den 
of  iniquity  was  to  blacken  New  Canaan  s  name. 

Another  story  told  about  Mr.  Bradley  is  that 
he  hired  a  personal  physician  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  invariably  won  this  amount 
from  the  latter  at  poker  games,  then  went 
around  humorously  complaining  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  good  doctor  double  his  fee. 

When  Mr.  Bradley  shook  the  dust  of  New 
Canaan  from  his  feet  in  1916  he  sold  his  estate 
to  Herbert  S.  Collins,  who  with  his  family  is 
still  remembered  by  many  residents  of  our 
town.  Mr.  Collins  was  president  of  United 
Cigar  Stores,  and  is  credited  with  originating 
many  of  the  techniques  now  standard  practice 
in  successful  chain  store  management. 

Under  the  aegis  of  Mrs.  Collins  the  gardens 
on  the  estate  were  well  known  locally.  She  had 


a  number  of  coin  silver  spoons  marked  “S.  C.” 
which  she  believed  undoubtedly  had  belonged 
to  Samuel  Crissy,  father  of  Cyrus.  Some  of 
the  earliest  movies  in  New  Canaan  were  shown 
by  the  Collins  in  the  Crissy  house  extension,  for 
the  benefit  of  guests  and  any  neighbors  who 
cared  to  come,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
summer  life  of  upper  Ponus  during  and  shortly 
after  World  War  I. 

In  the  1940’s  the  Crissy  house  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  owners,  until  we 
come  full  circle  in  1947  when  the  McKernans, 
as  mentioned  before,  took  possession.  This 
house  they  are  so  fortunate  to  own  is  remark¬ 
able,  perhaps  unique  in  New  Canaan,  for  hav¬ 
ing  successfully  been  transposed  from  the 
primitive  center  chimney  type  to  the  more 
spacious,  gracious  and  liveable  center  hall 
house  which  has  been  preferred  ever  since 
builders  mastered  what  is  known  as  the  bal¬ 
loon  type  frame  construction. 

Patches  on  the  upper  floors  and  under  the 
roof  give  clear  evidence  that  a  center  chimney 
once  existed.  That  the  house  has  been  moved 
once  or  twice  short  distances  is  shown  by  the 
absence  of  a  full  cellar  in  its  present  location- 
five  or  more  feet  was  a  must  for  enabling  those 
massive  chimneys  to  take  off  through  the  floors 
above. 

The  answer  to  such  a  successful  transposi¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  that  the  house  was  moved. 
Moving  gave  an  excuse  for  dismantling  the 
center  chimney.  But  that  answer,  in  turn,  rests 
upon  another,  and  that  was  the  ability  of 
wealthy  owners  before  our  day  to  exercise 
whims  where  money  was  no  object,  involving 
as  it  were,  only  a  guest  or  play  house. 
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THE  GILBERT-WOLHAUPTER  HOUSE 


Genevieve  C.  Salmon,  Author 


Edwin  Fox,  Artist 


[  April  27,  1951 ] 


Everyone  has  experienced  at  some  time  the 
curious,  instant  sympathy  that  springs  to  life 
at  a  first  meeting  with  another  person.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  seems  to  happen  at  the  first 
sight  of  some  old  houses,  not  because  of  the 
setting,  the  architecture  or  the  history,  but 
rather  because  of  a  warm  radiation  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  welcome  that  in  a  human  being  could 
come  only  from  a  sense  of  security. 

At  any  rate,  that  was  the  sort  of  feeling  that 
the  writer  experienced  on  taking  the  first  long 
look  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wolhaupter 


on  Silvermine  Road.  It  made  the  usual  drud¬ 
gery  of  the  long  hours  searching  the  land  and 
probate  records  into  quite  a  different  thing  as 
the  story  began  to  emerge.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
house  with  a  busy  and  happy  early  life,  of  its 
years  of  orphanage  when  it  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  of  its  finally  coming  into  the 
guardianship  of  one  whose  loving  care  is  so 
evident. 

Over  the  door,  the  house  proudly  wears  the 
date  of  its  birth,  1823,  the  year  when  Abner 
Gilbert  built  it.  However,  many  of  the  relation- 
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ships  which  entered  into  its  history  had  their 
origin  long  before  that,  in  the  families  of  the 
Gilberts,  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Gregorys. 

Abner  Gilbert  was  bora  in  1774  and  was  a 
resident  of  Weston  when  he  married  Esther  St. 
John  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  His  branch 
of  the  Gilberts  and  the  Samuel  Gregory  line 
appear  often  in  the  Greenfield  records  until 
Samuel  moved  up  to  Wilton  and  the  Gilberts 
followed  him  because  of  the  frequent  inter¬ 
marriages  between  the  two  families. 

Esther  Gilbert  was  the  daughter  of  Nehem- 
iah  and  Mary  (Akin)  St.  John.  Her  father  owned 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Huckleberry  Path 
(Silvermine  Road)  and  when  he  died  in  1797, 
without  leaving  a  will,  there  was  some  delay 
about  the  distribution  of  his  estate,  especially 
as  Esther’s  two  younger  brothers,  Hervey  and 
Abner,  were  minors. 

The  St.  John  Genealogy  gives  the  former’s 
name  as  Harvey  but  he  signs  himself  Hervey. 
The  widow,  Mary  St.  John,  was  given  as  her 
dower  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
homestead  which  was  described  as  “situated 
at  the  South  East  corner  of  the  Town  of  New 
Canaan  at  a  place  called  Silvermine.”  It  was 
south  of  the  land  that  became  Abner  Gilbert  s. 

Abner  began  his  purchases  in  Silvermine  in 
1802,  when  he  was  given  a  warranty  deed, 
followed  in  1805  by  a  quit-claim  deed,  for  four 
parcels  of  land,  by  Caleb  Comstock.  Thiee 
parcels  were  in  the  Whortleberry  Hills  and 
Canoe  Hill  section  and  do  not  concern  us  now. 
The  first  parcel  consisted  of  “one  acre  more  or 
less,”  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Silvermine  Road, 
“together  with  the  house  and  barn  thereon 
standing.”  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
highway,  south  by  land  of  John  St.  John  and 
west  and  north  by  land  of  Daniel  St.  John.  Did 
he  live  in  this  house  during  his  first  years  in 
Silvermine? 

The  next  year,  1803,  he  bought  from  John 
St.  John  a  tract  of  15  acres  directly  south  of 
the  little  piece  with  the  house  on  it.  This  we 
know  because  the  quit  claim  deed  of  1805 
states  that  the  small  piece  with  the  house  was 
“bounded  on  the  south  by  said  Abnei  s  land. 

The  large  tract  was  described  as  being 


bound  on  the  north  by  land  of  Abijah  St.  John; 
on  the  east  partly  by  the  highway  and  partly 
by  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Nehemiah 
St.  John,  deceased;  on  the  south  partly  by  the 
said  heirs’  land  and  partly  by  land  of  Jesse 
James  and  on  the  west  by  Jesse  Seely  s  land. 

Jesse  Seely  had  had  this  land  on  lease  dur¬ 
ing  Nehemiah’s  last  years  and  had  bought  it 
from  Hervey,  Nehemiah’s  son.  The  quit  claim 
deed,  given  in  1808,  is  interesting,  it  covers  all 
the  right  and  interest  in  one  undivided  part 
of  all  the  real  estate  of  my  deceased  father’s 
estate,  part  of  the  house  and  barn  of  my 
father  .  .  .  1/3  part  of  the  House  and  Barn 
is  now  occupied  by  my  mother  as  part  of  her 
dower  out  of  the  Estate  of  my  said  deceased 
Father.” 

This  arrangement  seems  a  little  high-handed, 
as  his  mother  did  not  die  until  1862,  accoiding 
to  the  St.  John  Genealogy,  and  was  living  in 
the  house  with  Susan,  supposedly  his  sister. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  sort  of  legal  necessity,  as 
in  the  same  year  he  sold  his  share  in  the  house 
to  Abner  Gilbert  who  promptly  deeded  it  to 
Susan. 

Abner  and  Esther  Gilbert  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren:  two  sons,  Charles  and  Luzerne,  and  five 
daughters.  These  were  Frances,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Cumberson  first  and  later  Rafaello  Man- 
cini;  Mary,  who  married  Ethelbert  Cumber- 
son;  Delia,  who  married  Daniel  G.  Weed;  Es¬ 
ther,  who  married  Jerome  Beers,  and  Caroline, 
who  married  Nehemiah  Gregory.  One  cant 
help  wondering  if  he  was  not  a  little  dismayed 
at  having  so  many  daughters  and  only  two  sons 
to  help  with  the  tilling  of  so  much  land. 

The  farmers  of  that  day  did  not  put  their 
faith  in  one  crop.  Abner  had  fields  of  com, 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  He  must 
have  made  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it,  for  he 
left  a  tremendous  list  of  personal  property. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  all  these  things 
were  accommodated  in  the  small  farmhouse 
which  he  built  in  1823.  It  was  the  usual  house 
of  that  day  with  a  big  central  chimney  having 
three  fireplaces  built  into  it,  the  biggest  one  in 
the  front  room  which  served  as  kitchen  and 
general  living  room. 
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We  can  see  him  there,  after  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  casting  up  the  accounts  of  his 
properties  in  Whortleberry  Hills,  Canoe  Hill 
and  the  home  fields.  And  that  wasn’t  all.  There 
was  the  mill  standing  near  Thomas  Comstock’s, 
in  which  he  had  bought  a  one-third  part  and  a 
one-fourth  part  of  one-twelfth  part  and  also 
a  one-third  part  and  a  fourth  of  one  twelfth 
part  of  a  sawmill  yard  pond. 

It  couldn’t  have  been  a  less  complicated 
business  after  he  sold  “one-sixteenth  of  the 
Sawmill  and  Yard.  Together  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  thereunto  Belonging  Excepting  the 
Steel  plate  Saw  that  now  belongs  to  said  Mill” 
to  Abijah  Comstock,  Jr.  A  modern  income  tax 
form  seems  simple  in  comparison.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  mutter  that  the  biggest  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  the  result  of  all  this  figuring  went 
into  his  own  pocket. 

There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  business 
to  be  done  in  New  Canaan,  Norwalk  and  at  the 
neighborhood  shops  and  a  good  deal  to  talk 
about.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  exciting  events 
since  Abner  moved  into  the  valley.  Canaan 
Parish  had  declared  its  independence  and  had 
a  new  title,  Town  of  New  Canaan.  There  was 
the  War  of  1812,  about  which  some  Connecti¬ 
cut  people  were  pretty  balky  and  some  hot¬ 
heads  wanted  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  state  had  a  new  Constitution  in  1818  and 
many  people  said  it  had  been  engineered  by 
some  pretty  radical  fellows.  When  Abner  was 
building  his  new  house,  they  talked  of  the  com¬ 
ing  election,  over  which  Connecticut  was  in  a 
real  dither.  Here  were  four  leading  candidates 
and  while  Andrew  Jackson  got  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes,  he  did  not  have  a 
majority. 

So,  as  the  Constitution  said,  the  election 
passed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  got  in.  That  was  fine,  but 
the  pleasure  dimmed  as  they  discovered  he 
favored  government  aid  in  building  roads  and 
canals  and  public  grants  of  money  to  promote 
education  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
farmers  did  not  like  these  new-fangled  ideas. 

The  every-day  mechanics  of  life  were  not 
much  different  in  1839,  when  Abner  Gilbert 


died,  than  they  had  been  50  years  before.  The 
inventory  of  his  estate  showed  the  simple 
plow,  the  stone  boat,  the  oxen,  the  tools  of  the 
time. 

They  listed  things  in  an  odd  way.  The  wi¬ 
dow,  Esther,  received  “one  calf,  one  feather¬ 
bed  No.  I,  one  bolster  and  pillows  No.  2,  one 
straw  bedtick  No.  2,  one  Carpet  Coverlid,  .  .  . 
two  and  a  half  pr.  new  flannel  sheets,  seven  pr. 
linen  sheets,  seven  pr.  linen  pillow  cases,  one 
new  bedstead  and  cord,  two  double  diamond 
tablecloths,  three  single  towels,  one  horse,  one 
rocking-chair”  etc.  There  was  distributed  and 
set  aside  to  her  for  her  natural  life  the  north 
part  of  the  homestead  “in  quantity  twelve 
acres,  three  roods,  thirteen  rods,  with  the  dwel¬ 
ling  house,  barn  and  outhouses  standing  there- 
on. 

To  her  son,  Charles  went,  among  other 
things,  a  cherry  stand,  a  cherry  dining-table, 
and  eight  Windsor  chairs.  Where  is  that  table 
now?  Also  he  was  given  the  southeast  part  of 
the  home  lot,  as  is  shown  by  the  diagram  in  the 
records.  The  other  son  and  the  five  daughters 
were  given  their  shares  of  the  land  in  Canoe 
Hill  and  Whortleberry  Hills. 
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So  now  it  was  1840  and  the  house  was  17 
years  old.  The  master  was  dead,  but  the  mis¬ 
tress  still  lived  in  it  and  perhaps  her  widowed 
daughter,  Frances  Cumberson,  came  home  to 
live  with  her.  At  any  rate,  Frances  had  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  house  for  she  and  her  second  hus¬ 
band  became  the  next  owners  of  it. 

There  was  an  expert  stone  mason  in  the 
town  named  Rafaello  Mancini  and  Frances 
married  him.  Perhaps  she  met  him  when  she 
went  to  visit  her  father’s  grave  and  saw  him 
doing  the  beautiful  work  that  survives  him  in 
the  Upper  Cemetery. 

When  Esther  Gilbert  died,  in  1862,  Rafaello 
and  Frances  began  the  long  process  of  buying 
the  homestead  and  getting  the  title  cleared. 
It  wasn’t  until  11  years  later  that  all  the  heirs 
had  given  their  deeds,  a  year  after  Frances  was 
dead.  Apparently  he  did  not  want  the  house 
without  Frances  in  it,  so  he  sold  it.  Who  can 
say  that  the  house  did  not  also  mourn  her  pass¬ 
ing,  did  not  have  a  premonition  of  the  coming 
years  of  continual  change  of  masters? 

It  went  to  Adeline  Castle,  of  New  York,  wife 
of  William  H.  Castle.  Again  death  struck  at  the 
master  of  the  house  and,  when  Adeline  married 
again,  her  new  husband,  John  Gastaldi,  and 
she  decided  to  move.  They  sold  the  house  to 
Franklin  B.  Austin  of  Brooklyn.  He  kept  it  for 
some  eight  years  and  sold  it  to  Frederick  Hut- 
welker  of  New  York. 

Then  it  went  to  Frank  B.  Pollard  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  then  to  Austin  W.  Lord,  and  the  following 
year  to  William  A.  Boring.  Bits  had  been  sold 
from  the  original  17  acres  and  now  it  was  a  14 
and  a  half  acre  piece. 


Mr.  Boring  decided  in  1912  to  cut  off  the  top 
two  and  a  half  acres  “more  or  less,”  and  he 
sold  that  much,  with  the  house  to  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Hobby  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Buttery  says  she 
moved  first  to  Pleasantville,  but  liked  New  Ca¬ 
naan  better.  Why  doesn’t  somebody  write  a 
book,  “New  Canaan  Family  Trees  that  Grew  in 
Brooklyn?” 

Mrs.  Hobby  enjoyed  it  for  only  about  ten 
years  and,  after  her  death,  her  daughters  sold 
the  house  to  Lydia  Goldstein,  who  sold  it  in 
1922  to  its  present  owner,  who  was  then  Miss 
Frances  M.  Wilson.  She  married  a  landowner 
of  the  neighborhood,  Benjamin  Wolhaupter, 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  poet,  Bliss  Carmen. 
The  Wolhaupters  made  various  changes  in  the 
house  to  enlarge  and  beautify  it. 

Did  the  old  house  begin  to  smile  again  like 
an  old  lady  whose  granddaughter  says,  “Look 
Granny,  you’ve  got  to  have  a  new  hat  and  why 
on  earth  don’t  you  cut  your  hair?”  How  com¬ 
forting  to  see  the  center  of  the  house  with  the 
great  stone  fireplace  just  as  it  was  when  the 
little  Gilbert  girls  ran  past  it  on  their  way  to 
school  and  came  home  on  winter  days  to  find 
their  father  warming  his  back  at  the  fire. 

The  room  was  bigger  now,  by  far,  but  it  still 
had  the  grace  and  charm  of  its  early  days.  Mrs. 
Wolhaupter  had  more  time  to  give  the  house 
the  attention  it  longed  for  in  its  old  age  than 
Esther  Gilbert  could  give  it  in  its  first  days 
when  seven  children  had  to  be  washed  and 
clothed  and  fed.  If  Esther  had  been  worrying  in 
the  other  world  about  the  fate  of  her  home, 
then  she  must  have  ceased  fretting  long  since 
and  is  happy  and  contented,  as  is  her  house. 
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THE  WEED-VANDERHOEF-ADAMS  HOUSE 
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On  the  west  side  of  Weed  Street,  not  far  above 
Wahackme  Road,  stands  what  is  perhaps  the 
only  New  Canaan  house  ever  pictured  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica— the  old  Charles 
Weed  farmhouse,  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Morton  Adams.  Built  in  the  1750’s,  the 
house  was  completely  remodeled  and  much 
enlarged  by  Benjamin  Vanderhoef  in  the  early 
1920’s. 

Today,  its  dignified  pillared  facade,  its  cy¬ 
press-spiked  gardens  pay  tribute  to  the  crea¬ 
tive  gifts  of  the  New  Canaan  architect,  Calvin 
Kiessling,  while  the  wide-boarded  old  floors, 
the  original  fireplaces  and  hideaway  cup¬ 
boards  bring  back  memories  of  the  genera¬ 


tions  of  Weeds  who  lived  in  it.  It  is  an  unusual 
and  interesting  example  of  something  more 
common  in  England— the  house  which  grows 
and  changes  with  the  generations  which  live 
in  it. 

There  is  a  tantalizing  bit  of  mystery  about 
the  reasons  back  of  the  building  of  the  house, 
and  about  the  coming  of  the  Charles  Weed 
family  to  New  Canaan  in  the  first  place.  Cou¬ 
sins  of  the  better-known  Weeds  who  settled 
the  southern  reaches  of  Weed  Street,  the  Char¬ 
les  Weeds  do  not  even  appear  on  the  standard 
genealogies  of  this  prolific  family. 

Their  original  move  from  Stamford  was  not 
to  New  Canaan  but  to  Darien,  and  they  first 
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appear  in  local  history  when  a  Charles  Weed 
signs  the  “Five  Mile  river  petition”  (October 
2,  1736)  which  asked  permission  to  found  a 
separate  church  in  Darien.  Both  Charles  and 
his  wife  Susannah  are  listed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  church  as  late  as  June  5,  1744. 

Fifteen  years  later,  however,  this  first  Char¬ 
les’  will  shows  that  the  family  had  not  only 
moved  to  New  Canaan,  but  built  or  bought 
one  house  here,  and  started  to  build  another— 
almost  certainly  the  present  Adams  house, 
which  Charles’  will  describes  as  “the  new 
frame  house  yet  is  now  in  building.  His  orig¬ 
inal  house  may  have  been  on  the  east  side  of 
Weed  Street,  since  his  son’s  will  mentioned 
acreage  and  a  “shop”  on  that  side. 

The  bulk  of  his  property,  however,  lay  on 
the  west,  on  the  Stamford  side  of  the  Peram¬ 
bulation  Line  which  then  divided  Norwalk 
from  Stamford,  and  which  cut  north  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  his  “frame  house.”  Charles’ 
family  remained  citizens  of  Canaan  Paiish  in 
Stamford  until  the  legal  formation  of  New  Ca¬ 
naan  in  1801. 

Like  his  descendants,  Charles  practiced 
farming.  He  left  some  150  acres,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  “new  highway  (Wahackme 
Road,  which  he  helped  to  lay  out),  on  the  north 
and  west  by  neighbors  including  the  Pennoy- 
ers,  Thomas  Nichols,  Charles  and  James  Hait, 
and  Samuel  Belden.  His  sons  Enos,  Jehiel  and 
Thadeus  inherited  much  of  this  land,  together 
with  his  holdings  in  Westchester  County,  while 
the  eldest  son,  another  Charles,  got  the  new 
house  and  54  acres  of  good  farmland  as  his 
“bearthright.”  (The  three  daughters  had  to 
make  do  with  such  items  as  smoothing  irons, 
“Dutch  whells,”  and  pewter  platters). 

Both  this  original  Charles  Weed  and  his  son, 
who  lived  on  for  some  40  years  more  in  the 
new  house,  were  people  of  considerable  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance  in  the  Stamford  of  their 
day.  The  name  of  Charles  Weed  appears  on  the 
Stamford  Committee  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor 
in  Boston  in  1775,  and  on  the  Stamford  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  during  the  Revolution,  on  a 
committee  for  the  relief  of  soldieis  families  and 
as  Selectman  and  representative  in  Hartford. 


A  delightful  record  exists  of  one  committee- 
including  James  Hait,  Abraham  Weed,  James 
Finch  and  Deodate  Davenport— with  which 
Charles  Weed  laid  out  Wahackme  Road,  letting 
it  run  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  lands 
of  Charles  and  Abraham  Weed,  “marking”  and 
“stoning”  it  and  making  it  “2  rods  wide  except¬ 
ing  only  some  Five  places  where  the  badness 
of  the  land  made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
something  more  than  2  rods  wide  a  piece  of 
vagueness  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
immediately  presented  it  to  the  town  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  would  make  a  modern  lawyer  blanch. 

Susannah  Weed  apparently  lived  on  in  the 
house  after  her  husband  s  death,  with  her  son 
Charles  and  her  daughter-in-law  Elizabeth 
Hait,  daughter  of  David  Hait.  After  the  pleas¬ 
ant  custom  of  the  day,  she  inherited  two  rooms 
in  her  late  husband’s  house,  together  with  the 
“Great  Bay  at  the  east  end  of  the  Barn,”  be¬ 
sides  such  useful  items  as  the  feathei  bed, 
boulster  and  white  cubbard,”  the  new  cedar 
pail  and  pigin  pail,”  the  “basons  and  porrin¬ 
gers,  butter  tubs  and  “cream  potts”  which  were 
a  widow’s  right.  (One  wonders  who  wore  the 
“lethor  briches”  and  “everlasting  briches” 
Charles’  will  also  mentions). 

After  the  death  of  the  original  Charles,  the 
Charles  Weeds  continued  to  prosper  in  their 
“frame  house.”  Young  Charles  and  his  Eliza¬ 
beth  raised  at  least  five  children  in  it-Thadeus, 
Bethiah,  Hannah,  Enos  and  Charles,  Jr.,  who 
was  probably  the  Charles  Weed  who  fought 
the  War  of  1812  in  the  company  commanded 
by  Nehemiah  Lockwood. 

Charles,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  met  tragedy.  Their 
eldest  son,  the  fourth  Charles,  died  before  his 
father  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  22.  Another  son, 
Nehemiah  Edwin,  inherited  the  house  and 
shared  it  with  two  surviving  sisters,  Elizabeth 
and  Lucy.  By  the  time  Nehemiah  inherited,  in 
1824,  the  Weed  family  was  extremely  prosper¬ 
ous.  It  seems  likely  that  they  had  supplemented 
their  farming  income  with  selling— and  per¬ 
haps  using  the  “Dutch  whell”  to  weave-cotton 
and  linen  cloth.  The  inventory  of  the  1824  will 
instances  about  400  yards  of  fine  and  coaise 
cloth,  and  mentioned  “14  acres  and  shop  east 


of  Weed  Street,  in  addition  to  “farming  in¬ 
terests,”  cattle  and  oxen. 

The  increased  cash  income  of  the  family  is 
shown  in  the  list  of  items  the  house  now  con¬ 
tained— the  “8  silver  teaspoons,”  the  “12  wine 
glasses  and  decanter,  the  Scott’s  Commentary 
on  the  Bible— illustrated,  and,  at  $7,  worth  more 
than  some  of  the  livestock. 

In  the  old  house  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
we  see,  too,  people  who  are  far  better  dressed 
than  old  Charles  with  his  “everlasting  briches.” 
Charles,  Jr.,  wore  a  “leghornd  hat”  worth  a  full 
$1.90  in  the  inventory;  a  “napt  hat”;  “striped 
pantaloons”— perhaps  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Congregational  Society;  woolen  stockings,  and 
a  greatcoat  worth  $6.  He  even  owned  “seven 
cravats.” 

With  the  tenureship  of  Nehemiah  Weed  we 
move  down  to  more  recognizable,  Victorian 
times.  Nehemiah  himself  survives,  rather 
touchingly,  in  the  “N  E  W”  and  abortive  “New” 
he  scratched  on  the  dining  room  windows— per¬ 
haps  before  his  mother  Rachel  caught  him  at  it. 
He  lived,  unmarried,  until  1866,  serving  on  the 
board  of  the  local  school  district,  and  as  select¬ 
man  from  1859  to  1863.  It  was  either  Nehemiah 
or  his  father  who  enlarged  the  old  house— al¬ 
most  doubling  its  original  size  and  leaving  a 
seam  which  still  shows  in  the  old  plaster  and 
woodwork. 

When  Nehemiah  died  (leaving  stock  and 
bonds  to  the  Congregational  Society  and  vari¬ 
ous  missionary  groups),  his  sisters,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Miss  Lucy  became  the  last  Weed 
owners  of  the  Charles  Weed  place.  Wealthy 
by  the  standards  of  the  day,  they  held  many 
mortgages  in  New  Canaan,  owned  stock  in  the 
Stamford  and  New  Canaan  banks  and  the 
Norwalk  Insurance  Company,  and  had  some¬ 
how  come  into  possession  of  a  good  deal  of 
land  north  of  the  original  holding  on  Weed 
Street.  Perhaps  they  had  lived  there  during 
Nehemiah’s  lifetime,  for  after  his  death  they 
sold  60  acres  running  north  to  West  Road,  “re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  occupy  the  Carriage 
House.” 

Little  is  known  about  Miss  Lucy  Weed  to¬ 
day.  Church  records  and  local  tradition  agree 


that  both  spinsters  lived  for  a  time,  at  least,  in 
New  York  City.  But  Miss  Lucy  must  have  died 
in  the  old  house,  for  the  inventory  of  her  will 
in  1877  reveals  a  fully  furnished  house,  includ¬ 
ing  featherbeds  and  “18  linen  pillowcases,”  a 
modern  housewife  might  envy. 

The  inventory  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
way  this  last  branch  of  the  Charles  Weeds 
lived,  from  the  dozen  shawls  (check,  plaid, 
cashmere),  and  the  “striped  mohair”  and  silk 
dresses  with  “crape”  and  lace,  to  the  teaspoons 
(now  diminished,  in  a  way  any  woman  will  un¬ 
derstand,  to  six),  and  “the  old  tea  tray.” 

In  good  New  England  style,  the  downstairs 
parlor  contained  six  uncompromisingly  straight 
chairs  and  a  mahogany  table,  with  only  one 
rocking  chair:  but  the  kitchen,  where  one  im¬ 
agines  Miss  Lucy  sitting  over  her  cup  of  tea, 
had  two  cosy  rocking  chairs  and,  the  inventory 
adds,  one  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 

Miss  Lucy  survives  best,  perhaps,  in  her 
church  charities,  which  were  numerous.  She 
left  more  than  $12,000  to  the  Congregational 
Society  and  missionary  work,  plus  $3,000  for 
the  building  of  a  lecture  room  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church— a  kindness  memorialized  in  the 
plaque  on  the  meeting  room  wall  which  reads: 
““Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucy  Weed,  who 
provided  by  her  Christian  benevolence  for  the 
erection  of  this  Chapel.”  From  Miss  Anna  St. 
John,  we  learn  that  the  aforementioned  “Eliza¬ 
beth”  Weed  must  have  been  a  misprint  or  a 
mistake.  She  feels  confident  that  Miss  Lucy’s 
sister’s  name  was  Sarah  Julia,  who  married 
Minot  Ayres  in  1843.  They  lived  in  the  white 
house  opposite  the  school,  and  “Sarah  Julia’s” 
grave  is  in  the  old  Carter  Street  Cemetery. 

For  unknown  reasons,  the  house  on  Weed 
Street  now  went,  under  the  terms  of  Miss 
Lucy  s  will  to  one  of  New  Canaan’s  several 
William  St.  Johns:  a  man  then  living  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Perhaps  he  was  a  favorite  cousin  of  Miss 
Lucy  s,  for  her  uncle  Enos’  children  had  in- 
tei  married  with  Carters,  and  the  Carters  in 
turn  with  St.  Johns. 

In  any  case,  William  St.  John  sold  the  house 
six  years  later,  and  perhaps  without  ever  living 
there,  to  a  George  H.  Wildman,  who  is  be- 
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lieved  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  “Dan¬ 
bury  Wildmans”  but  who  was,  at  the  time,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  In  spite  of  Miss 
Lucy’s  previous  sale,  the  property  now  in¬ 
cluded  82  acres. 

Mr.  Wildman  lived  and  farmed  there  for  13 
years,  a  “very  smoth  shaven  man  with  a  bright 
red  wig”  which  seemed  sensational  to  two  boys 
named  Stephen  Hoyt  and  William  Francis 
Weed.  The  land  around  the  old  house  was  still 
very  open,  the  road  very  bad:  Mr.  Weed  can 
still  remember  the  time  when,  coming  home 
from  some  party,  young  Horace  Wildman  and 
he  got  stuck  in  the  road  with  the  oxen— and  had 
to  walk  home. 

The  old  farming  days  were  about  over,  how¬ 
ever,  and  New  Canaan  beginning  to  get  its 
20th  century  look.  Between  1895  and  1898 
Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Alexander— whose  father,  a 
New  Canaan  St.  John,  had  moved  south  and 
who  was  perhaps  a  cousin  of  old  Miss  Lucy- 
bought  the  Charles  Weed  place  together  with 
a  great  deal  of  neighboring  Chichester  acreage, 
remodeled  the  present  Owens  house  on  the 
Wahackme  corner,  built  what  is  now  the  Szyk 
house,  and  turned  the  old  “frame  house”  into 
a  tenant  house  for  her  employes. 

For  26  years,  the  ancient  house— now  badly 
run  down— was  occupied  by  Alexander  em¬ 
ployes,  by  outside  tenants,  and  sometimes  by 
two  families  at  once.  At  least  one  such  family 
still  remembers  how  cordially  they  disliked  the 
battered  old  house,  painted  a  barn  red,  un¬ 
heated  and  uninhabitable  on  winter  days-and 
to  modern  bodies— upstairs. 

Then,  in  1923,  the  “frame  house”  entered  its 
present  renaissance.  It  was  bought,  togethei 
with  some  four  acres  of  the  original  land,  by 
Benjamin  P.  Vanderhoef,  of  Dun  &  Bradstieet. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderhoef  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  together  with  her  sister,  Miss  Maud 
Mason,  a  still-life  painter  of  great  distinction. 

The  job  of  rejuvenation  and  remodeling 
went  to  Calvin  Kiessling,  the  distinguished 
New  Canaan  architect.  Using  the  ancient  house 
and  its  century-old  addition  as  a  sort  of  coie 
of  operation,  Mr.  Kiessling  lowered  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  roof  line  to  give  a  warmer  effect, 


set  pillars  across  the  front,  and  brought  down 
various  old  outbuildings  to  form  wings  and 
extensions. 

The  old  barn  where  Susannah  Weed  kept 
the  “great  East  bay”  became  Miss  Mason’s 
studio,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  her 
own  apartment.  An  old  shed  was  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  garden  and  tool  room;  another 
into  a  garage.  Inside  the  main  part  of  the  house, 
two  rooms  were  joined  together  to  make  the 
present  living  room,  and  a  modern  fireplace 
added. 

A  loggia— the  old  horse  stalls— was  used 
north  of  the  living  room  to  connect  with  the 
additions.  The  original  kitchen  became  the 
dining  room,  keeping  the  old  glass  in  the  small- 
paned  windows,  the  classic  New  England  fire¬ 
place  with  its  original  mantle,  and  the  hearth¬ 
stone,  one  huge  slab  of  marble,  mellowed  to 
a  golden-brown.  To  the  southwest,  back  of  the 
dining  room,  a  small  study  also  has  the  original 
fireplace  and  cupboards.  Another  ancient  fire¬ 
place,  in  what  is  now  the  kitchen,  has  been 
boarded  up. 

The  balanced  masses  and  classic  lines  of  the 
Vanderhoef  house  made  it  a  favorite  with 
architectural  writers  at  once.  The  house  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Architect  in  1924,  in  House  and 
Garden  in  1926,  in  Decorative  Arts  in  1927.  It 
was  pictured  in  the  13th  Edition  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Brittanica  as  an  example  of  colonial 
architecture  at  its  best. 

The  dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  at 
Harvard,  George  H.  Edgell,  wrote  of  it  in 
“American  Architecture  Today”:  “A  freer  ver¬ 
sion  of  Dutch  Colonial.  .  .  .  Here  a  two- 
storied  portico,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
in  Dutch  Colonial  and  which  is  more  remini¬ 
scent  of  English  work,  is  used  to  give  dignity 
and  shelter  to  the  facade.  The  tilted  roof  which 
covers  it,  however,  the  broad  clapboarding  and 
the  shape  of  the  chimneys  and  general  propor¬ 
tions  are  characteristic  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
type.” 

The  gardens  of  the  house,  designed  by  Mrs. 
Vanderhoef  and  Miss  Mason,  have  long  been 
famous.  Beginning  with  a  flagged  terrace  back 
of  the  house,  they  rise  on  several  levels  up  the 
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hillside  to  a  gazebo,  the  beds  set  decoratively 
among  apple  trees,  seen  in  glowing  color 
through  the  dark  arches  of  a  line  of  cedars 
which  are  reminiscent  of  Italian  gardens. 

In  1941,  the  Vanderhoef  house  was  bought 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Morton  Adams,  who,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  new  heating  system,  have  kept  the 
main  house  as  it  was.  The  four  Adams  chil¬ 
dren— 12  year  old  Robert,  Jr.,  11  year  old  Rich¬ 
ard,  8  year  old  Stephen  and  year  old  Mercedes 
—play  in  what  was  Miss  Mason’s  studio,  and  a 


separate,  self-contained  apartment  for  guests 
has  been  built  into  the  former  garden  and  tool 
rooms  back  of  the  northern  wing. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  patent  lawyer  with  the  firm 
of  Pennie,  Edmonds,  Morton,  Barrows  and 
Taylor,  has  bought  more  acreage  on  both  sides 
of  Weed  Street.  A  small  lake,  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  boats,  is  being  finished  across  the  road, 
perhaps  near  the  very  spot  where  Charles 
Weed’s  dry  goods  “shop”  once  stood. 


THE  BOUTON-KEELER- KIESSLING  HOUSE 

Carlton  S.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Author  Calvin  Kiessling,  Artist 

[May  10,  1951] 


A  short  distance  from  the  village,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cooper  Lockwood’s  Hill,  stands  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  Canaan.  Cooper 
Lockwood’s  Hill,  so  called  in  the  1800’s  be¬ 
cause  John  Lockwood  made  barrels  and  casks 
at  the  corner  of  Summer  Street,  is  commonly 
known  by  this  generation  as  East  Avenue  Hill 
and  on  its  crest  you  will  recognize  our  pictur¬ 
esque  landmark  now  occupied  by  the  Mar¬ 
quette  DeBarrys  and  owned  by  Calvin  Kies¬ 
sling. 

Somewhat  modernized  by  Mr.  Kiessling  in 
1920,  the  transformation,  from  an  old  farm¬ 
house  of  forbidding  lines  into  a  comfortable, 
architecturally  pleasing  country  house,  was 
pictured  with  before-and-after  views  in  the 
January  1924  issue  of  House  and  Garden  maga¬ 
zine. 

By  extending  the  roof  in  the  front  and  rear 
and  supporting  it  with  tall  columns  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  front  porch  to  the  westerly  side  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  kitchen  wing  on  the  easterly  end,  the 
“high  neck”  farmhouse  appearance  was  elimin¬ 
ated.  In  the  interior,  the  modern  conveniences 
of  electricity,  plumbing  and  heating  were  in¬ 


stalled  and  larger  rooms  were  created  by  re¬ 
moving  partitions. 

The  original  wide  board  pine  floors,  some 
of  which  are  22  inches  in  width,  still  remain 
throughout  the  house.  The  third  floor  reveals 
the  hewn  timbers  put  together  with  wood  pins. 
Another  interesting  feature  on  the  third  floor 
was  the  former  smoke  room.  Now  closed  off, 
it  was  a  chamber  approximately  three  feet  by 
four  feet,  vented  to  the  chimney,  with  iron 
cross  bars  used  to  hang  the  meats  for  the  smok¬ 
ing  process. 

The  central  chimney  with  a  dutch  oven  orig¬ 
inally  had  two  fireplaces  on  the  first  floor  and 
one  fireplace  in  a  bedroom  on  the  second  floor. 
One  first  floor  fireplace  which  was  set  in  the 
middle  wall  was  enclosed  with  cupboards  and 
book  shelves  and  the  upstairs  fireplace  was 
also  closed  off.  In  the  remodeling,  all  the  old 
paneling  was  carefully  preserved  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  unaltered  features  testify  to  its  colonial 
origin  and  tend  to  preserve  the  old  colonial  at¬ 
mosphere. 

The  land  history  reveals  that  in  1748  John 
Bouton  acquired  11  acres  with  no  holdings 
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The  Bouton-Keeler-Kiessling  House 


thereon  from  Samuel  Gruman  and  David  Com¬ 
stock,  who  were  large  land  owners  in  the 
Parish.  It  appears  that  said  John  Bouton  built 
a  house  here  between  1758  and  1761. 

The  Boutons  were  a  prominent  tribe  in  the 
colonial  days  and  had  a  traditional  if  not  fac¬ 
tual  history.  From  1350,  the  military  and  court 
records  abound  with  the  Bouton  name  for  two 
centuries.  Nicholas  Bouton,  who  bore  the  title 
of  Count  Chamilly,  Baron  Montague  de  Naton, 
born  about  1580,  was  the  father  of  Harard 
and  John  (who  were  twins)  and  Noel  Bouton. 
They  were  Huguenots  and  refugees  during  the 
violent  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  predominance  of 
the  Guises  in  France. 

John  Bouton,  son,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
Count  Nicholas  Bouton,  was  a  Huguenot  and 
during  the  existence  of  the  great  persecution 
Bed  to  England,  where  the  government  was 


offering  to  send  emigrants  to  America,  on  con¬ 
dition  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  England. 

A  registry  of  such  emigrants  was  kept  at 
London  and  as  only  one  person  by  the  Bouton 
name  is  found  on  that  registry,  embracing  a 
period  of  100  years,  from  1600  to  1700,  it  is 
supposed  that  said  person  was  this  same  John 
Bouton  and  that  all  the  families  of  Boutons  in 
this  country  prior  to  1700,  were  descended 
from  said  John  Bouton,  who  embarked  from 
Gravesend,  England,  in  the  barque  “Assur¬ 
ance,”  in  July,  1635,  and  landed  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  December,  1635. 

This  same  John  Bouton  had  three  wives, 
Joan  Turney,  Abigail  Marvin  and  the  widow 
Mary  Stevenson.  It  appears  that  he  settled  in 
the  Norwalk  area  sometime  around  the  year 
1650  with  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Marvin. 
The  many  descendant  children  of  this  mar- 
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riage,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  the  wi¬ 
dow  Mary  Stevenson,  were  prominent  figures 
in  New  Canaan’s  early  history. 

John  Bouton,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Abigail, 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel,  were 
listed  as  founders  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1733.  It  also  appears  that  the  John 
Bouton  who  built  this  landmark  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  this  same  John  Bouton  and  his  third  wife, 
the  widow  Mary  Stevenson. 

From  the  Boutons  there  follow  several 
changes  in  ownership  and  parceling  of  the 
larger  tract.  In  1772,  when  the  Rev.  William 
Drummond  made  his  famous  “Visitation,”  he 
noted  John  Stone  living  in  this  house  with  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  daughter  Eunice. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
it  appears  there  was  considerable  speculation 
with  this  property,  with  no  one  family  owning 
or  living  in  the  house  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  The  chain  of  title  reveals  that  through 
the  period  from  1798  to  1854  the  house  came 
into  possession  of  many  prominent  New  Ca¬ 
naan  families. 

Jonathan  Kellogg,  Theophilus  Hanford, 
Jared  and  Abigail  Seymour,  Ezra  Benedict, 
Woolsey  Buris,  Elliott  T.  Raymond,  Joseph 
Bouton,  George  Hoyt  and  Phoebe  Comstock 
were  all  owners  through  these  50-odd  years. 
The  next  span  of  60-odd  years  reveals  the  real 
history  of  family  living  in  this  old  colonial 
landmark. 

In  1854,  a  young  couple  from  Ridgefield, 
John  and  Ruth  Keeler,  bought  this  house  from 
Phoebe  Comstock  and  settled  down  to  raise 
their  children  and  to  make  this  their  life-long 
home.  They  were  both  born  in  Ridgefield, 
John  on  June  11,  1816,  and  Ruth  Sherwood  on 
August  8,  1815.  They  married  in  Ridgefield  on 
October  28,  1834,  at  the  young  ages  of  19  and 
18.  They  lived  there  for  the  next  20  years, 
where  seven  of  their  nine  children  were  born. 
After  coming  to  New  Canaan  in  1854,  they 
lived  continuously  in  this  house  until  their 
deaths,  John  in  1880  and  Ruth  in  1888. 

They  had  five  sons,  Edward  S.,  Theodore, 
John  W.,  Charles  R.,  and  William  Irving  and 
four  daughters,  Harriet  A.,  Sarah  A.,  Elizabeth 


Phyllis  and  Caroline.  Only  one  daughter,  Har¬ 
riet,  ever  married.  Born  in  Ridgefield  on  June 
30,  1840,  she  married  Justus  Fitch  Hoyt,  the 
Blind  Miller’s  son,  at  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Canaan.  They  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sarah  Lockwood  Keeler  Hoyt,  born  in  New 
Canaan  on  March  26,  1866,  and  now  living  in 
Ridgefield. 

Elizabeth  Phyllis  Keeler,  born  in  Ridgefield 
on  July  4, 1848,  was  a  school  teacher  and  taught 
in  Weston  until  1888  when  she  returned  home 
to  help  care  for  her  ailing  mother.  Phyllis,  as 
she  was  called,  died  in  1902,  only  four  years 
after  her  mother’s  death.  Sarah,  born  in  Ridge¬ 
field  on  May  27,  1842,  and  Caroline,  born  in 
Ridgefield  on  August  23,  1850,  both  remained 
at  home  and  lived  in  this  house  the  longest  of 
any  of  the  family.  Of  these  two  maiden  Keeler 
daughters,  vague  recollections  invite  the  pen 
of  an  imaginative  novelist. 

Distinctly  Victorian,  they  might  have  fitted 
into  some  of  those  charming  pictures  of  re¬ 
fined  ultra  conservatives  one  recalls  from  Cran¬ 
ford.  Miss  Caroline  is  said  to  have  never  left 
the  place  since  her  childhood.  They  watched 
the  world  change  while  they  guarded  their 
traditions  behind  curtained  windows  in  quiet 
seclusion. 

Miss  Sarah  died  in  1913  leaving  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  alone  in  the  Keeler  homestead.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Miss  Sarah  Keeler  Hoyt,  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  as  the  daughter  of  Justus 
Fitch  Hoyt  and  Harriet  Keeler  Hoyt,  returned 
to  live  with  her  Aunt  Caroline.  While  Miss 
Caroline  continued  to  live  in  quiet  seclusion, 
Miss  Sarah  Hoyt  assumed  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  running  the  household. 

One  of  the  cherished  memories  of  preparing 
this  paper  will  be  the  friendly  visit  with  Miss 
Hoyt  who  assisted  me  greatly  with  information 
about  the  background  of  the  Keeler  family  and 
the  early  history  of  their  house.  Eighty-five 
years  old  this  past  March,  she  conversed  with 
an  inspiring  twinkle  in  her  eye  about  New 
Canaan. 

It  was  Miss  Hoyt’s  family  that  owned  the 
property  where  Lakeview  Cemetery  is  now 
located.  This  land  was  turned  over  to  the 


Methodist  Church  of  New  Canaan  by  the 
Hoyts  for  use  as  burial  grounds  and  it  eventu¬ 
ally  became  the  possession  of  the  New  Canaan 
Cemetery  Association. 

Miss  Hoyt  remained  with  Miss  Caroline  until 
apple  blossom  time  in  May,  1920,  when  the 
Keeler  house  was  sold  to  the  present  owner, 
Calvin  Kiessling.  Miss  Caroline,  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  half  century,  left  her  home  and 
went  to  Westfield,  N.  J.,  to  spend  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  years  of  her  life  with  her  niece,  Marion 
Holmes  Keeler. 

The  Keeler  house  was  the  first  home  of 
Calvin  Kiessling  and  his  family  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  They  resided  there  for  ten  years  before 
moving  to  their  present  home  on  Wahackme 
Road.  They  came  from  New  York  City  looking 
for  a  country  home  and  Mr.  Kiessling,  being 
a  distinguished  architect,  saw  the  possibilities 
in  the  Keeler  farmhouse  and  the  job  of  reju¬ 


venation  and  remodeling  was  undertaken  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Keeler  house  by  the 
Kiessling  family  preserved  for  the  present  the 
long  historical  background  established  by  such 
former  owners  as  the  Boutons  and  Keelers. 
Mrs.  Kiessling  was  Grace  Saltonstall  before 
marriage  and  is  descended  from  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Sal¬ 
tonstall  family  in  America.  Their  family  has 
long  been  associated  with  such  families  as  the 
Adams,  Lodges  and  Cabots,  who  still  breed 
leaders  in  the  political  and  cultural  fields. 

So  this,  one  of  our  very  oldest  houses,  echoes 
the  lives  of  colonial  “adventurers,”  puritans, 
recluses  and  moderns.  Thus  the  endless  record 
for  our  evolution  is  marked  here  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan  in  this  modest  old  house  at  the  crest  of 
East  Avenue  Hill. 


THE  PONUS  RIDGE  CHAPEL 


Emma  Thurton,  Author 


Lorena  Naylor,  Artist 


[May  24,1951 ] 


According  to  papers  on  file  in  the  records  of 
the  Ponus  Ridge  Chapel  and  Community  As¬ 
sociation,  a  group  of  people,  namely  James  P. 
Davenport,  Levi  S.  Weed,  Fannie  Heusted, 
Polly  M.  Weed,  Katherine  C.  Comstock,  Edith 
L.  Weed  and  Hannah  Anderson,  “assembled  on 
October  12, 1907  in  the  meeting  rooms  at  Ponus 
Street  and  Davenport  Ridge  Road  to  form  a 
Society  to  maintain  the  undenominational 
Christian  worship  of  God,  at  or  near  Ponus 
Street,  in  the  Town  of  New  Canaan,  State  of 
Connecticut.” 

The  record  indicates  that  James  L.  Bouton 
of  Springdale  and  a  few  loyal  workers  had  first 
organized  the  movement  around  1902.  For  a 
year  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Evers  came  out  after  serv¬ 


ices  at  the  Glenbrook  Church  and  preached 
at  the  “meeting  room”  here.  Mr.  Evers  is  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Glenbrook  Union  Memorial 
Church  and  still  lives  in  that  community. 

Weekly  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  School 
classes  were  held  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  the  “meeting  room,”  which  was  in  a  butcher 
shop  on  Davenport  Ridge  Road  owned  by 
Levi  S.  Weed.  The  building  referred  to  was 
moved  years  ago  and  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Roehrle,  which 
is  just  a  short  distance  away  from  its  original 
foundation. 

The  members  soon  realized  that  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  building  was  needed  and  decided  to  try 
and  secure  property  and  erect  a  chapel. 
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The  Ponus  Ridge  Chapel 


Through  the  generosity  of  Levi  S.  Weed  and 
Charles  E.  Hubbell  “for  the  consideration  of 
one  (1)  dollar  and  other  good  and  valuable 
considerations  received,  etc.,  etc.  — ”  each 
donated  a  piece  of  property,  approximately  25 
feet  by  100  feet,  which,  combined,  forms  the 
tract  where  the  present  chapel  now  stands. 

Charles  E.  Hubbell  and  Charles  A.  Luck- 
hurst  were  the  architects.  Money  was  raised, 
stone  from  neighboring  farms  donated,  manual 
services  were  rendered  and  on  September  10, 
1911,  impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  stone  chapel  before  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  some  200  people. 

Church  services  and  Sunday  School  classes 


were  held  regularly  up  to  and  for  some  time 
after  the  coming  of  the  automobile.  Suppers 
and  fairs  and  young  people’s  get-togethers 
formed  part  of  the  regular  activities.  There 
have  been  christenings,  weddings  and  one 
funeral  service. 

During  the  first  World  War  members  of  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society,  a  mere  handful  of  house¬ 
wives  on  the  ridge,  met  weekly  to  do  Red  Cross 
work.  At  the  time  the  old  public  school  was 
demolished  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place, 
school  was  held  in  the  lower  room  of  the  cha¬ 
pel.  When  St.  Luke’s  was  located  where  the 
present  New  Canaan  Country  School  now  is, 
Ponus  Chapel  was  used  for  religious  services 


by  the  school  when  its  chapel  had  burned. 

For  some  period  of  time  the  building  saw 
little  activity  and  in  the  late  1930  s  a  group  of 
the  Ridge  residents,  headed  by  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Shaw,  realizing  the  need  for  a  Community 
House,  discussed  with  the  chapel  trustees  the 
desirability  of  using  the  building  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  original  trustees  were  most  happy  to 
have  the  building  put  to  this  worthwhile  use 
and  Mead  and  Mead,  Stamford  attorneys,  were 
retained  to  draw  a  suitable  set  of  by-laws, 
taking  over  the  assets  of  the  Ponus  Chapel  and 
forming  it  into  the  Ponus  Ridge  Chapel  and 
Community  Association. 

This  program  had  ben  running  for  a  long 
while  when  a  fire  in  a  nearby  field  spread  to 
the  Community  House,  burning  off  the  roof 
and  damaging  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
shell  of  the  building  was  restored  by  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  insurance,  and  through  the  help 
of  neighbors  and  interested  friends  othei  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  a  new  basement  floor,  a 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  lower  room  to  the 
ground  floor,  a  new  warm  aii  heating  system, 
painting  and  decorating  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  dril¬ 
ling  of  a  well  and  the  installation  of  a  modern 
kitchen  and  toilet  facilities. 

The  present  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 


four  officers  and  12  directors  are  Charles  W. 
Naylor,  president;  Lawrence  Byrne,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thurton,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Char¬ 
les  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Harold  B.  Swindells,  Col.  Charles  A.  Luck- 
hurst,  Joseph  Rucci,  Clifford  Blanchard,  R.  W. 
Davidson,  Robert  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Christian  Miller,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Herman  Lesh  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Cruzen  are 
directors.  Monthly  board  meetings  are  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  heads  each  of  the  active  com¬ 
mittees  as  chairman. 

Regular  meetings  are  those  of  the  “Little- 
folks”  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  “Teenagers”  on 
Wednesday  evenings  and  an  art  class,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Naylor,  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Usually  thiee  leligious 
services  are  held  each  year  and  special  holiday 
parties  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  Hallowe’en  and  Christmas,  as  well  as 
other  times  during  the  winter  season. 

The  building  has  also  been  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outside  organizations,  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Fish  and  Game  League  being  the  most 
extensive  users.  Plans  are  underway  to  re¬ 
dedicate  the  building  this  September  which 
will  mark  its  40th  anniversary. 
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THE  ST.  JOHN -FAITH  BALDWIN 
CUTHRELL  HOUSE 
“Fable  Farm” 


Miss  Anna  St.  John  and  Melbourne  Brindle,  Artist 

Mrs.  Jane  Barry,  Authors 


[ May  31,1951 ] 


The  St.  John  family  has  been  so  well  docu¬ 
mented  in  other  articles  of  this  series  that  it 
would  be  redundant  to  go  into  the  whole  genea¬ 
logy  again.  So  if  we  may  break  into  the  middle 
of  the  family  tree,  we  come  to  Benoni  St.  John, 
the  first  of  the  family  to  live  in  the  place  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

On  September  3,  1787,  James  Burchard  of 
Wilton  bought  100  acres  and  a  dwelling  from 
Matthew  Fitch  for  633  pounds.  The  present 
house  is  on  a  large  corner  section  of  this  pro¬ 
perty  on  Silver  Mine  Road.  Mr.  Burchard  came 
there  to  live,  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 


Elizabeth’s  husband,  Benoni  St.  John,  and  their 
three  children.  Benoni  and  Elizabeth  subse¬ 
quently  had  nine  more  children,  and  their 
eldest,  James,  named  no  doubt  for  his  maternal 
grandfather,  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in 
1801. 

The  present  house  was  “raised”  in  the  mid- 
19th  century,  and  the  original  house  became 
the  wood  house  or  wood  shed.  The  new  house, 
a  mansion  of  14  rooms,  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  St.  Johns  until  1928,  when  Be¬ 
noni  St.  John’s  great-grandson,  Darius,  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Stanton  Griffis,  who,  though  he  never 


lived  in  the  house,  did  live  in  another  house 
on  Smith  Ridge.  He  has  kept  a  residence  in 
New  Canaan  and  still  does,  now  on  Ponus 
Ridge,  throughout  the  years  of  serving  as  U.  S. 
Ambassador.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Griffis 
is  our  very  popular  Ambassador  in  Madrid. 
The  house  changed  hands  several  times  until 
it  was  sold  in  1936  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Cuthrell. 

The  lovely  spacious  rooms  and  the  wide 
rolling  fields  and  gardens  underwent  many 
changes  and  charming  improvements.  As  the 
house  is  built  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  the  property 
can  be  seen  and  appreciated  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  unlike  many  of  New  Canaan  s  fine  lesid- 
ences  which  only  spring  into  view  when  the 
leaves  fall. 

Though  Mrs.  Cuthrell  is  the  extremely  busy 
and  very  popular  author  “Faith  Baldwin,”  she 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  life  of  the 
community,  as  did  her  children. 

In  June,  1949,  Miss  Baldwin  wrote  an  in¬ 
spiring  article  for  the  New  Canaan  Histoiical 
Society  Annual.  It  expresses  so  clearly  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  purposes  of  the  group  who  felt  this 
book  of  records  should  be  printed  for  all  of  us, 
that  we  are  reprinting  part  of  hei  aiticle. 

“Many  of  our  neighbors  live  in  what  we  call  old 
houses.  These  are  old  only  by  comparison.  They 
are  old,  perhaps,  to  the  people  living  in  the  more 
recently  settled  middle  west.  I  have  a  friend  now 
living  here  among  us,  who  was  born  in  a  newer 
country;  when  she  first  came  to  us  she  was  a  little 
frightened  by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  look 
away,  across  great  distances;  she  was  shut  in  by 
trees  and  by  ridges;  and  she  was  startled  by  our 
graveyards  ‘so  crowded/  she  would  say  in  bewil¬ 
derment,  ‘no  elbow  room’.  For  in  this  part  of  our 
world  more  people  have  been  born  and  have  died, 
than  in  hers.  In  other  countries,  Australia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  house  which  has  survived  for  a  century 
or  more  is  very  old  indeed.  But  to  the  Englishman 
it  is  a  new  house;  or  to  the  people  of  Europe;  for 
there  we  have  what  we  call  an  old  world.  Yet  all 
the  world  is  old.  It  is  only  places,  the  towns  and  the 
cities,  and  the  people  which  are  new. 

“Some  who  live  in  this  parish  are  more  deeply 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  it  than  others-be- 
cause  they  are  not  the  first  of  their  names  to  live 
upon  a  certain  piece  of  land  or  indeed  in  their  very 
house.  They  can  look  backward  into  the  mirror 
of  the  past  and  see  people  very  like  themselves. 


bearing  the  same  name,  walking  this  road,  tilling 
this  soil,  pruning  this  tree,  opening  this  door. 
Others  of  us  have  come  but  recently.  We  have 
taken  over  a  plot  of  land  which  has  been  long  in 
another  family  or  has  passed  through  a  succession 
of  ownerships.  We  have  bought  or  rented  a  house 
which  we  did  not  build  but  in  which,  perhaps, 
generations  of  unknown  people  have  lived  and 
died,  before  us. 

“Nevertheless  our  mark  is  set  upon  any  place 
which  we  call  home,  either  briefly  or  for  a  lifetime. 
We  may  remain,  we  may  see  our  children  born 
here  and  come  to  maturity,  or,  after  a  little  while, 
we  may  move  on  to  a  city,  a  neighboring  town, 
another  state.  Yet,  we  have  left  our  signatures. 

“I  like  to  think  back,  too.  I  like  to  think  of  this 
neighborhood  from  the  beginning— growing,  busy, 
fruitful,  the  home  of  people  who  worked  hard  and 
who  had  pride  in  their  woi'k.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
first  men  who  built  here,  on  soil  hostile  to  the 
plough.  I  look  at  stone  walls,  the  old  ones  which 
still  exist  and  checkerboard  the  fields  of  this  town¬ 
ship  and  state.  These  are  good  walls,  nowadays 
you  can  build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  strong  walls  of 
stone,  but  they  are  not  the  same.  These  old  walls 
speak  of  sweat  and  toil,  each  stone  shaped  by 
eternities  in  the  dark,  then  wrested  from  its  own 
place,  and  set  with  others.  When  I  see  stone  walls 
I  think  of  people;  of  square  houses  and  deep  wells; 
of  the  smell  of  lilacs  in  the  rain  and  wild  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  sun.  I  think  of  the  mole  in  his  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  earthworm  busy  about  his  benevolent 
pursuits,  bringing  air  to  the  earth.  I  think  of  chil¬ 
dren  playing  and  a  woman  calling  her  menfolk, 
to  midday  dinner. 

‘They  are  gone,  these  people,  and  perhaps  the 
lilacs,  too,  the  mole  in  his  velvet  coat  has  long  since 
returned  to  darkness.  But  the  stones  remain,  the 
strawberries  smell  of  the  sunlight  and  anothei 
woman,  in  the  same  house — or  anothei  house,  it 
doesn’t  really  matter — calls  to  her  childien  fiom 
the  doorway. 

“What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  simple  enough,  yet 
difficult  to  phrase.  We  go  on.  And  if  we  are  aware 
of  this,  if  we  are  conscious  of  our  relationship  with 
the  people  who  have  vanished,  we  have  learned 
something  invaluable.  These  people  may  be  of  our 
own  blood.  Or  they  may  be  alien  to  us,  in  so  far  as 
their  blood  and  ours  is  concerned.  Yet  we  set  foot 
upon  the  paths  they  have  made,  we  look  to  the 
same  sky  for  sun  and  for  rain  and  the  still,  falling 
snow.  We  are  somehow  of  them.  We  are,  however 
short  our  stay,  of  the  place.  We  belong  to  it  far 
more  than  it  belongs  to  us. 
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“1  he  house  in  which  I  live  is  not  very  old,  yet 
before  I  came  people  had  been  born  there  and 
had  died  there  and  their  roots  went  deep  into  the 
soil  and  reached  far  back  into  the  past.  There  was 
once  an  older  house  and  I  have  stumbled  on  an¬ 


cient  wells,  and  the  acres  are  criss-crossed  with 
the  stone  walls  built  by  patience— that  too,  is  a 
continuance,  for  the  stones  themselves  were 
formed  by  a  patience  at  which  we  can  only  dimly 
guess.” 


THE  ABRAHAM  WEED-EVANS  HOUSE 


Ruth  Stevens  Lyden,  Author  Leonard  Robbins,  Artist 


[June  7,  1951] 


The  little  gray  house  on  the  corner  of  Weed 
Street  and  Frogtown  Road  with  its  hand-made 
shingle  siding,  the  big  maple  in  the  yard  and 
the  old  lilac  hedge  between  it  and  the  family 
burial  ground  down  back  in  the  valley  is  said 


to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  Canaan. 

Chailotte  Chase  Fairley  in  her  'History  of 
New  Canaan  from  1801-1901,”  tells  of  John 
Weed,  who  lived  in  Stamford,  giving  his  son 
Abraham  in  1727  a  large  farm  on  the  road 


which  later  became  Weed  Street  and  helping 
him  to  build  a  house  there.  We  later  read  of 
Abraham’s  son,  Abraham  the  second,  dying  in 
1757  and  leaving  his  12-year  old  boy  Peter  a 
house  which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Frogtown  Road. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  E.  Keeler,  in  “An  Historic¬ 
al  Address”  reprinted  as  Mrs.  Fairley’s  article 
was,  in  “Readings  in  New  Canaan  History, 
makes  a  footnote  to  substantiate  these  facts 
saying  that  Abraham  Weed  came  from  Stam¬ 
ford  with  his  father  and  built  a  house  on  Frog- 
town  Road  near  Weed  Street  about  1727. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  the  photograph 
labeled  the  Abraham  Weed  house  in  Stephen 
B.  Hoyt’s  article  “From  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Rippowam  ...  a  Story  of  Jonas  Weed  and 
His  Descendants,”  printed  in  Vol.  1,  of  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society  Annual,  June  1943, 
is  the  house  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

It  is  an  Abraham  Weed  house  and  very  old, 
More  than  that,  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  early 
homesteading  done  in  New  Canaan  by  a  family 
which  prospered  and  lived  in  the  houses  it 
built  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

Although  the  house  had  been  rented  to  a 
variety  of  families  during  this  past  generation 
it  did  not  actually  pass  out  of  Weed  hands 
until  1948,  four  years  after  Amanda  Weed  died 
leaving  no  heirs. 

When  Miss  Amanda,  one  of  seven  children 
and  the  last  of  the  famous  clan,  was  laid  to  rest 
from  her  house  next  door,  she  was  carried 
across  the  fields  to  the  largest  single  family 
burying  ground  in  New  Canaan. 

There  it  stands  on  Frogtown  Road  with  its 
stone  steps  and  walls  and  big  iron  gates,  one 
piece  of  land  that  will  always  remain  in  Weed 
hands.  And  the  Weeds  loved  land. 

From  earliest  days  they  had  gone  far  afield 
to  acquire  land  and  fought  and  woiked  to 
keep  it.  Here  is  a  family  that  not  only  had  the 
initial  drive  to  establish  itself  firmly  but  the 
habit  of  industry  and  frugality  to  survive  in 
affluence  for  nine  generations.  They  were 
dairy  farmers  for  the  most  part  but  scattered 
through  the  generations  of  from  eleven,  seven 
or  three  children,  were  soldiers,  bankeis,  law¬ 


yers  and  even  a  forty-niner  (of  whom  more 
anon). 

Just  why  the  Weeds  came  to  America  from 
England  has  been  suggested  in  Stephen  B. 
Hoyt’s  “Story  of  Jonas  Weed  and  His  Descen¬ 
dants”  in  Vol.  I.,  No.  I,  of  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society  Annual”. 

The  desire  to  have  adequate  farm  lands  and 
religious  independence  was  strong  in  them. 
Jonas  Weed,  grandfather  of  Abraham,  was  al¬ 
ready  a  man  of  property  and  influence  when 
he  sailed  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  in  the 
Winthrop  fleet  and  arrived  in  1630  and  helped 
to  settle  Watertown,  Mass.  A  few  years  later 
he  moved  with  a  church  group  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  valley  below  Hartford  and  with  a  group, 
founded  Wethersfield.  After  further  divisions 
of  opinion  in  the  church,  Jonas  Weed  threw 
in  his  lot  with  Stamford  where  he  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  among  the  leaders  of  the  colony  in 
1642.  It  required  about  80  years  for  the  Stam¬ 
ford  settlement  to  grow  strong  enough  to  ex¬ 
pand  ten  miles  inland  to  what  is  now  New  Ca¬ 
naan. 

Abraham  the  first,  acquired  from  the  com¬ 
mon  lands  of  the  colony  considerable  acieage 
in  “Canaan  along  ye  Noroton  River,  Ponasses 
Path  and  ye  Gret  Plains  and  ye  Clifts.” 

From  then  on  the  Weeds  continued  a  policy 
of  consolidating  their  holdings  in  land,  the 
most  substantial  form  of  wealth  in  those  days. 
As  owners  of  “the  rights  of  commonage”  they 
were  always  ready  to  accept  their  allotments 
from  the  divisions  of  common  land  from  time 
to  time.  The  speculative  ones  bought  the  rights 
of  those  less  fortunate.  This  the  Weeds  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  until  by  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  Abraham  Weed  was  ci  edited  with 
owning  some  500  acres.  The  land  was  desciibed 
as  lying  along  the  Noroton  River  from  lower 
Talmadge  Hill  north  to  West  Road,  all  of  it 
west  of  the  Perambulation  Line  dividing  the 
Norwalk  from  the  Stamford  side  of  Canaan 
Parish. 

Abraham  the  second,  who  died  in  1757,  is 
sometimes  confused  with  his  father.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  one  who  built  the  many  houses  along 
Weed  Street  for  his  children  and  set  aside 
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“Buriel  Hill  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
He  may  have  built  the  house  in  which  we  are 
interested.  So  let  us  return  to  it,  the  one  pic¬ 
tured  in  Mr.  Hoyt’s  historical  article  as  the 
Abraham  Weed  House,  and  consider  the 
double  mystery  which  it  presents. 

The  first  one  concerns  the  possibility  of  its 
being  on  the  site  of  the  first  house  built  in  New 
Canaan.  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley  speaks  of 
“the  original  house  built  about  1727  for  Abra¬ 
ham  by  his  father,  John  Weed  who  lived  in 
Stamford’'  as  being  the  oldest  house  in  New 
Canaan.  Others  point  to  the  house  built  by 
John  Benedict,  Jr.,  2nd  (1724-26)  on  Carter 
Street,  Clapboard  Hill  in  New  Canaan  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  authenticated  by  deed  and  other 
records  as  the  oldest.  It  would  take  newly  dis¬ 
covered  material  to  prove  the  point  in  favor  of 
the  Weeds. 

The  other  question  concerns  the  position  of 
the  house.  Rev.  Stephen  Keeler’s  reference  to 
the  Abraham  Weed  house  has  it  “built  on  Frog- 
town  Road  near  Weed  Street.” 

Is  this  just  a  trick  of  phrasing  mentioning 
Frogtown  first  since  Frogtown  held  an  ancient 
position  of  importance  having  been  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Stamford  and  Ridge¬ 
field,  known  as  Ponases  Path.  Or  did  it  actually 
mean  that  the  house  faced  on  Frogtown? 

Today  the  Abraham  Weed  house,  although 
it  stands  on  the  corner  lot  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  streets,  does  stand  nearer  to  Weed 
and  does  have  its  front  entrance  there. 

Closer  examination  of  the  interior  construc¬ 
tion,  however,  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
otherwise.  Facing  Frogtown  there  is  a  small 
hallway  opening  onto  a  porch.  To  the  east 
there  is  a  small  formal  parlor  and  to  the  west 
the  original  kitchen  with  its  large  fireplace  and 
brick  baking  oven.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
“summer  or  main  beam  which  conventionally 
lies  parallel  to  the  front  door,  is  parallel  to 
Frogtown  Road. 

The  summer  beam,  at  ceiling  level  on  the 
first  floor  is  not  only  important  structurally, 
since  it  spans  the  entire  width  of  the  house,  but, 
in  its  English  prototype,  is  a  single  piece  of 
hand  hewn  oak  left  exposed  to  view  as  a  con¬ 


stant  reminder  of  the  strength  of  the  home. 
This  beam  in  the  Weed  house  is  about  six  by 
six  inches  and  in  fine  condition  as  observed 
when  some  of  the  panelling  put  on  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  house  many  years  ago  was  removed. 

Once  these  questions  have  tickled  your  pal¬ 
let  the  charm  of  the  old  house  and  its  construc¬ 
tion  take  over. 

Built  on  the  square,  measuring  29  feet  each 
way,  the  house  surrounds  a  massive  central 
chimney.  True  to  type  this  rises  pyramid  style 
measuring  nine  by  nine  feet  in  the  cellar,  seven 
by  six  and  a  half  on  the  first  floor  and  so  on  up 
through  the  second  floor  and  attic.  On  the  way 
up  it  takes  care  of  three  fireplaces  on  the  first 
floor  and  one  on  the  second.  And  besides,  this 
supports  all  the  beams  running  from  it  out  to 
the  four  walls.  As  the  walls  have  settled,  the 
floors  have  sloped  outward,  giving  the  door 
jambs  a  few  rakish  angles. 

Although  the  chimney  and  foundation  walls 
were  laid  up  with  clay  and  an  early  type  of 
mortar  (made  out  of  ground  up  oyster  shells), 
they  have  held  remarkably  well  with  only 
minor  additions  of  modern  cement.  And  the 
central  chimney  continues  its  age-old  service 
of  warming  the  house  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
from  the  oil  furnace. 

Much  of  the  detail  of  the  house  remains  the 
same  as  in  the  early  days,  with  the  low  seven- 
foot  ceilings,  broad  board  floors  and  small- 
paned  windows  hung  so  that  only  the  lower 
half  is  able  to  be  moved.  But  the  back  of  the 
house  facing  down  the  hill  to  the  west  was 
changed.  At  one  time,  the  lean-to  back,  barely 
covered  the  well.  Some  50  years  ago  it  was 
built  up  three  stories  to  the  height  of  the  rest 
of  the  house,  covering  the  well  with  a  porch, 
adding  a  kitchen  and  providing  space  for  bath¬ 
rooms  above. 

Rest  assured  that  so  long  as  Miss  Amanda 
lived  there  were  no  material  changes  made  in 
this  house.  All  of  her  tenants  understood  this 
and  were  driven  upon  occasion  to  provide 
additional  closet  space  by  building  false  walls 
of  plywood  and  covering  them  with  matching 
wall  paper. 

Not  until  stormy  blasts  rose  between  the 
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handsome  broad  floor  boards  did  they  get  the 
second  floor  covering  which  today  masks  the 
original.  You  have  to  go  to  the  cellar  to  see  that. 

The  attractive  little  house  seems  remarkably 
little  changed  from  that  house  in  the  original 
picture  but  it  has  seen  plenty  of  excitement. 

One  day  back  in  1880,  according  to  “The 
Messenger,”  Seth  Chauncey  Weed,  the  father 
of  Amanda,  was  walking  through  the  woods 
down  behind  the  house  on  Frogtown  Road 
when  he  found  gold  glittering  in  the  rocks. 
With  a  new  fortune  in  view  he  hired  a  relative 
George  Weed,  who  had  gone  west  with  the 


forty-niners,  to  investigate  it.  When  George 
said  it  was  gold  they  got  some  trained  engi¬ 
neers  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  developing 
a  real  gold-mining  operation.  But  they  came 
back  with  the  report  that  there  was  not  enough 
to  make  it  pay.  And  so  it  was  forgotten. 

Perhaps  David  Evans  may  use  some  of  his 
engineering  skill  and  have  better  luck.  Mr.  and 
Louise,  Sarah  and  Daryl,  have  lived  in  the 
Mrs.  Evans  and  their  teen-age  daughters, 
house  since  1944  when  Amanda  Weed  died.  In 
1948  they  bought  the  property  from  the  Weed 
estate. 


THE  HUSTED-WELLING-BAUM  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Walter  Bangham,  Author  Hans  Axel  Walleen,  Artist 


[June  14,  1951] 


Prudence  Crissey  Husted,  daughter  of  Jesse 
Crissey  and  wife  of  Thomas  Seymour  Husted, 
purchased  from  Silvanus  Seely  what  is  known 
as  “The  Husted  Home”  on  lower  Park  Street 
on  April  1,  1851. 

The  deed  reads:  “I,  Silvanus  Seely,  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  $800.00  received  to  my  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  Prudence  Husted  a  certain  piece  of 
land  .  .  .  with  a  new  dwelling  house  thereon 
situate  in  said  New  Canaan  southerly  from  the 
village  containing  one  acre  more  or  less 
bounded  northerly  by  the  heirs  of  Hiram 
Crissy  deceased,  east  by  highway,  running 
westerly  dividing  the  premises  from  my  own 
land  in  a  direct  line  to  a  bound  set  by  the  rail 
fence  northerly  from  the  spring  and  westerly 
by  a  direct  line  from  said  bound  to  the  butment 
of  the  west  end  of  the  stone  wall  bounding  said 
premises  on  the  north  reserving  the  right  to 
pass  and  repass  across  the  western  part  of  said 
tract  for  the  purpose  of  getting  wood  from  the 
swamp.  The  first  day  of  April  1851.”  This  land 
originally  belonged  to  Levi  Hanford.  In  1808 


it  was  transferred  to  Jesse  Crissey— later  to 
Hiram  Crissey  and  eventually  was  acquired  by 
Silvanus  Seely. 

Prudence  was  not  young  when  she  took  pos¬ 
session  of  this  new  home,  being  60  years  of  age 
at  that  time.  Her  husband,  Thomas,  had  died 
three  years  before.  Where  they  had  lived  pre¬ 
viously  we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  know  why 
Silvanus  Seely  parted  with  a  new  house.  Per¬ 
mitting  a  bit  of  supposition,  we  wonder  if  Sil¬ 
vanus  Seely  had  originally  built  it  for  his  wife, 
Sally  Crissey  Seely,  sister  of  Prudence,  who 
died  on  September  14,  1850.  The  house,  at  that 
time,  would  have  been  ideal  for  one  left  alone, 
whose  family  was  grown  and  away. 

It  is  a  quaint  house,  quite  individual,  fol¬ 
lowing  no  accustomed  style  but  adapting  itself 
to  the  contour  of  the  land.  Characteristic  of  the 
period,  the  house  was  built  close  to  the  road, 
in  this  case  taking  advantage  of  the  fall  of  the 
land.  The  main  floor,  being  even  with  the 
street,  consists  of  an  entrance  living  room  and 
a  back  living  room. 


A  narrow,  short  flight  of  stairs  greets  one 
just  to  the  left  of  the  front  door,  and  leads  up 
to  two  small  bedrooms.  The  ceilings  are  very 
low,  both  in  the  bedrooms  and  the  main  floor. 
On  the  lower  level,  stepped  back  is  the  dining 
room-kitchen.  In  this  room  the  old  beams  are 
now  covered,  as  they  are  throughout,  but  in 
the  process  of  renovation  it  was  discovered 
that  the  main  beam  was  divided,  indicating 
that  there  were  two  rooms  originally. 

The  only  old  beams  now  exposed  are  those 
in  what  is  now  a  furnace  room.  Although  there 
is  little  apparent  trace  of  a  Dutch  oven  and 
cupboards  now,  evidence  of  their  existence 
was  found  when  the  present  kitchen  was  being 
remodelled  many  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Welling. 
The  house  itself  was  put  together  with  wooden 
pegs.  These  are  visible  in  the  attic.  Wide,  old 
plank  floors  with  wooden  pegs  were  through¬ 
out  the  original  house.  There  is  a  marked  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  had  been  a  cozy  home— a  home  of 
warm  friendliness. 

We  know  little  of  Prudence  and  Thomas 
Husted  other  than  that  they  were  married  in 
1813  and  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom 
died  before  Prudence  or  her  husband.  They 
were  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  for  about  19  years,  after 
which  they  transferred  to  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal 
Church,  the  traditional  church  of  the  Crissey 
family.  Prudence  was  a  Crissey. 

The  Crissey  families  were  numerous.  They 
were  prominent  land  owners  on  the  south  side 
of  New  Canaan.  Their  connections  and  in¬ 
terests  seemed  to  have  centered  in  Stamford 
and  Darien.  Prudence,  as  remembered  by  her 
descendants,  had  a  dominant  personality.  She 
was  very  much  beloved  by  her  family  as  at¬ 
tested  by  the  desire  of  her  daughter-in-law  to 
have  her  first  granddaughter  called  “Prudence 
Crissey.” 

The  Husted  family  genealogy  is  more  com¬ 
plete.  Robert  Husted,  born  in  County  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  in  1596  came  first  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1635.  He  remained  there  but  a  few 
years  and  then  removed  to  Stamford.  Shortly 
after  that  he  settled  in  Greenwich.  Plis  son, 
Angell  Husted,  became  quite  prominent  in 


civic  interests.  He  was  a  witness  in  July,  1640, 
to  the  Indian  deed  of  Greenwich,  Old  Town, 
to  the  early  Greenwich  settlers.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  patentees  named  in  the  patent 
granted  to  the  town  of  Greenwich  in  1665. 

The  present  D.A.R.  chapter  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich  is  known  as  “The  Angell  Husted 
Chapter.”  The  names  of  Robert  Husted  and 
his  son,  Angell  Husted,  are  conspiciuous 
throughout  the  history  of  the  early  days  of 
Greenwich,  establishing  them  as  forthright 
and  respected  citizens.  They  were  prominent 
in  the  securing  of  the  property  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  in  settling  problems  that  entered 
into  the  settlement  of  the  country  in  pioneer 
days.  In  1650  the  Dutch  ceded  to  the  New 
Haven  Colony  their  claims  to  territory  now 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Huntington’s 
“History  of  Stamford”  contains  this  note: 

“At  Greenwich— Ye  16th  of  October  1656.  Wee 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich,  whose  names  are 
underwritten  doe  from  this  day  forward  freely 
yield  ourselves  place  and  estate  to  the  government 
of  New  Haven  submitting  ourselves  to  the  order 
and  discipline  of  that  General  Courte  both  in 
respect  to  relations  and  government  promising  to 
yield  due  submission  unto  the  lawful  authoritie 
and  wholesome  lawes  of  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid 
—to  wit  of  New  Haven.” 

Signed  by  Angell  Husted  (his  name  is  first) 
and  11  others. 

Angell  Husted  had  a  son,  Angell,  who  had 
two  sons— Jonathan  and  Peter.  Both  these  sons 
moved  into  Old  Canaan  Parish,  where  Jona¬ 
than  married  Hannah  St.  John  Carter,  and  left 
no  children.  Peter  married  Ann  Seymour  of 
Norwalk,  October  23,  1746.  Peter  Husted  had  a 
blacksmith  and  a  carriage  shop  on  Haynes’ 
Ridge  (Oenoke  Ridge).  He  and  Ann  had  at 
least  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Thad- 
deus  Husted.  Thaddeus  Husted  married  Abi¬ 
gail  Seymour  in  1782.  One  son  was  Thomas 
Seymour  Husted,  the  husband  of  Prudence 
Crissey. 

Prudence  died  of  pleurisy  on  November  30, 
1864,  at  the  age  of  73.  Her  will  left  two  roods, 
more  or  less,  to  James  T.  Plusted,  Thomas  S. 
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and  Hiram  C.  Husted  of  Cumberland,  Indiana, 
and  to  Emma  and  Robert  Clay  of  city,  county 
and  state  of  New  York,  “each  being  one  equal 
undivided  fourth  part,  more  or  less,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  parcel  of  land  described  in  a  conveyance, 
thereof,  made  by  Silvanus  Seely  to  Prudence 
Husted,  April  1,  1851.” 

James  T.  Husted  had  married  Catherine 
Corson  of  the  Cornelius  Corson  family  who  for 
generations  were  prominent  in  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  At  this  time  Catherine’s  brother,  Corne¬ 
lius  Corson,  obtained  by  quit  claim  the  rights 
to  the  properties,  James  releasing  his  for  the 
sum  of  $150,  Thomas  and  Hiram  releasing 
theirs  for  $162.50.  On  June  1,  1866,  these  rights 
were  conveyed  to  James  T.  and  Kate  S. 
Husted  for  $500. 

James  added  to  this  heritage  from  the  estate 
of  Prudence  Husted  by  purchasing  adjoining 
property.  The  sale  reads:  J.  T.  Husted  from 
David  S.  Rockwell  for  $575.00  in  cash  and 


other  valuable  considerations  a  certain  piece 
of  land  situate  in  New  Canaan  containing  1 % 
of  an  acre,  more  or  less,  bounded  northerly  by 
my  own  land,  easterly  by  highway,  southerly 
by  land  of  said  Grantee  and  westerly  by  my 
own  land  the  west  land  of  said  tract  is  to  run 
in  a  straight  line  from  northeast  corner  of  said 
Grantee’s  present  premises  in  a  northerly  line 
to  the  corner  of  a  stone  fence  as  it  now  stands 
about  400  feet,  more  or  less,  and  the  north  line 
is  to  run  from  corner  of  said  stone  fence  in  an 
easterly  direction  in  a  straight  line  to  the  high¬ 
way  and  the  conditions  and  considerations 
above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  value  of  the  low  lands  drained  by 
a  ditch  passing  through  the  above  described  piece 
of  land  depends  materially  upon  the  keeping  open 
to  at  least  its  present  depth  the  said  ditch;  it  is 
mutually  understood  and  agreed  as  a  part  of  the 
consideration  that  .  .  .  shall  forever  keep  open 
said  ditch  from  the  bridge  in  the  driftway  of  said 
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Grantor  across  said  stream  or  ditch  from  said 
bridge  to  northwest  corner  of  said  premises  and 
shall  be  3  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  5  ft.  at  surface 
and  of  a  depth  at  least  as  low  as  a  horizontal  line 
with  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  timber  of  a  frame 
constructed  by  said  Grantor  as  bridge  above  speci¬ 
fied  for  purpose  of  forming  a  dam  said  lower 
timber  being  imbedded  across  the  stream  which 
upperside  of  said  timber  is  4  ft.  6  inches  lower  than 
the  top  of  stone  work  or  abutment  on  which  said 
bridge  is  constructed.” 

Included  always  in  the  transactions  of  this 
property  is  the  covenant  concerning  the  care 
of  the  “ditch,”  occasionally  mentioned  as  drain, 
brook  or  stream.  This  brooklet  has  its  source  in 
the  watershed  approximately  where  West 
Street  joins  Oenoke  Ridge.  It  flows  under  St. 
John  Place,  Seminary  and  Elm  streets  and 
Richmond  Hill  to  Mead  Park.  From  the  park 
it  continues  its  meanderings  through  the 
former  Husted  property,  the  Bird  Sanctuary, 
under  the  railroad  tracks,  across  the  property 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bangham  and  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Ransom  to  the  two  lovely  ponds  on 
either  side  of  lower  Weed  Street.  From  there 
it  wanders  merrily  through  the  “Indian  Wa¬ 
ters”  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bailey 
to  Jelliff  Mill.  Its  name— for  ditch,  drain,  brook 
or  stream,  it  has  a  name— is  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Noroton  River. 

In  1877  Catherine  and  James  sold  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  Mary  E.  Wilson  for  the  cosideration 
of  $3,000.  Then  in  1879  Mary  E.  Wilson  quit 
claimed  it  to  Katherine  and  James  for  the  same 
price.  Whether  they  moved  from  their  home 
for  those  two  years  or  whether  it  was  just  a 
financial  transaction  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  Katherine  (her  name  runs  the  gamut 
of  the  spelling  of  Catherine)  and  James  who 
extended  the  house  to  its  present  size,  retain¬ 
ing  the  wide  floor  boards  and  low  ceilings. 

It  was,  to  quote  from  the  memory  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Stephen  E.  Keeler,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Minnesota,  who  played  there  as  a  child;  “a 
house  of  several  levels,  with  unusual  passages 
and  stairways,  all  of  which  were  very  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  a  young  boy.  The  grounds  were  very 
lovely,  especially  some  terraced  gardens  that 


lay  to  the  south  of  the  house.”  To  the  south  of 
the  house  there  is  now  a  magnificent  ash  of 
remarkable  size.  Katherine  and  James  would 
be  proud  of  it  for  perhaps  they  nutured  it. 

Catherine  and  James  had  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  One  daughter,  Annie  D.,  married 
Stephen  E.  Keeler  and  is  the  mother  of  Bishop 
Keeler,  known  to  many  in  New  Canaan.  Pro¬ 
bably  many  of  you  heard  Bishop  Keeler  deliver 
an  historical  address  Sunday,  May  13,  1934,  in 
St.  Mark’s  Church  on  the  “Occasion  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Present 
Church.” 

James  T.  Husted  owned  two  boats  in  New 
York  Harbor  which  were  used  to  carry  water 
from  the  Croton  Waterworks  to  supply  de¬ 
parting  ships.  He  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Croton  Waterworks  which  still  supplies  New 
York  City.  The  contemporaries  of  James’ 
grandchildren  remember  him  as  retired,  with 
considerable  means  and  somewhat  of  a  recluse 
in  later  life.  Perhaps  he  desired  seclusion  or 
privacy  in  order  to  have  the  leisure  to  pursue 
his  hobbies. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Bartram  recalls  visiting  this 
home  with  her  father,  as  a  young  child,  and 
being  presented  with  a  book  bound  by  James. 
A  nice  gesture  toward  a  child.  Another  friend 
was  given  a  cane  of  polished  apple  wood  by  a 
daughter  of  James  as  a  parting  gift  when  he 
left  for  college.  This  friend  recalls  a  dresser  in 
the  library  filled  with  pipes,  canes  and  other 
articles,  all  made  by  James. 

Boss  Tweed,  of  Tammany  fame,  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  this  home  as  he  was  to  the 
homes  of  many  prominent  New  Yorkers.  How¬ 
ever,  legend  has  is  that  the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  not  too  charitable  of  this  friendship.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  them, 
confirming  their  judgment,  when  he  met  the 
fate  he  “so  richly  deserved.” 

It  was  most  appropriate  to  learn  that  Kath¬ 
arine  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  New 
Canaan  Library;  at  that  time  known  as  a  “read¬ 
ing  room.”  New  Canaan  may  be  grateful  to  her 
and  has  recently  approved  the  foresight  of  her 
early  efforts  with  the  successful  fund-raising 
campaign. 
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Katharine  Hnsted  died  on  April  28,  1883. 
Her  husband,  James,  died  14  years  later,  in 
1897.  However,  it  was  not  until  1904,  with 
Kate  Raymond  acting  as  executrix  for  the 
estate  of  Catherine  Husted,  that  the  propeity 
was  sold  to  Charles  W.  Hodges  for  $1  and 
other  valuable  considerations. 

Charles  Hodges  parted  with  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  property  but  a  short  two  years  later, 
February  23,  1906,  for  the  same  stipulations. 
The  buyer  was  Mary  J.  Lent  of  Mt.  Kisco,  New 
York.  Mary  Lent  unfortunately  enjoyed  her 
home  only  for  a  brief  time.  Her  will,  dated 
January  28,  1909,  bequeathed  the  property  to 
her  husband,  Edward  N.  Lent  and  her  two 
sons,  Edward  W.  and  Henry  P .  Lent. 

On  May  3,  1919,  the  property  was  obtained 
by  Benjamin  P.  Vanderhoof  and  Elizabeth 
Mason  Vanderhoof.  In  this  title  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  bit:  “situate  in  said  New 
Canaan  and  bounded  north  by  land  of  the 
Town  of  New  Canaan,  known  as  ‘Mead  Mem¬ 
orial  Park.’  ”  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
park  in  connection  with  this  property  which, 
from  rather  graphic  descriptions,  was  until 
then,  cranberry  bog  where  our  now  beautiful 
pond  is,  and  a  gravel  pit  in  lieu  of  our  baseball 
field.  Gravel  was  “gold”  in  those  days. 

A  sister  of  Elizabeth  Vanderhoof,  Maud 
Mason,  distinguished  for  still  life  paintings 
and  also  recognized  for  her  work  in  ceramics, 
lived  with  the  Vanderhoofs.  Apparently  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Elizabeth  Vanderhoof  conveyed  by 
deed  a  small  portion  of  their  property  to  Miss 
Mason.  The  present  Perrier  house  was  built 
on  this  land  by  Miss  Mason,  for  a  studio.  I  am 
told  that  under  the  expert  and  loving  care  of 


Elizabeth  Vanderhoof  and  her  sister,  Maud 
Mason,  the  gardens  were  of  great  beauty. 

On  March  31,  1923,  the  Vanderhoofs  sold 
this  property  for  the  consideration  of  $14,000 
and  again  subject  to  the  covenants  regarding 
the  ditch  or  drain  across  the  premises.  The 
buyer  was  John  A.  Clark.  His  son  owned  the 
“Gazette,”  one  of  the  few  newspapers  ever  in 
competition  with  our  Advertiser.  Mrs.  John 
Clark  frequently  visits  New  Canaan  even  now. 

The  Clarks  kept  the  home  for  six  years  and 
on  March  4,  1929,  sold  it  to  Charles  H.  and 
Gertrude  Welling.  Mrs.  Welling  was  very  fond 
of  her  former  home  and  refers  to  it  as  Fun 
House,”  indicating  it  was  a  home  of  warm  and 
cheerful  mien.  She  also  said  that  it  always 
seemed  such  a  receptive  house,  appreciating 
all  that  was  done  for  it. 

The  house  remained  in  the  indulgent  care 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welling  for  17  years.  They 
have  now  built  a  charming  home  of  what  was 
formerly  the  guest  house  on  the  same  piopeity. 
The  “Ditch”  to  which  so  many  words  were  de¬ 
voted  in  the  various  deeds  is  now  an  aitistic, 
ornamental  brook,  with  a  small  pond,  zealous¬ 
ly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Welling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welling  sold  their  home  on 
July  2,  1946,  to  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Gilbert.  The  Gil¬ 
berts  are  now  residents  of  Lambert  Road, 
having  parted  with  their  home  on  Park  Street 
on  September  2,  1950. 

Succeeding  the  Gilberts  are  the  piesent 
owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Baum.  The 
Baums  are  vitally  interested  in  the  history  of 
their  new  “old”  home  and  are  very  happy  with¬ 
in  the  circle  of  its  warmth. 
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Houses,  like  people,  grow  in  interest  and  char¬ 
acter  as  they  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
needs  and  times.  The  present  Bristow  house  is 
not  one  of  the  very  old  houses  in  New  Canaan, 
but  it  has  accumulated  in  its  120  odd  years  a 
delightful  array  of  experiences,  ranging  from 
housing  a  grocery  store  in  its  basement  to  a 
bird'  sanctuary  on  its  garage  roof,  and  has  been 
lived  in  by  cabinet  maker,  temperance  leader, 
lady  detective  and  the  most  devoted  of  volun¬ 
teer  nurses. 

In  the  “Silvermine  district”  of  New  Canaan 
it  stands,  facing  west  in  the  “New  Canaan 
Road,”  east  toward  the  river,  built  in  1833  in  a 


style  unusual  for  New  Canaan,  the  so-called 
Greek  Colonial,  influenced  by  the  revival  of 
classical  architecture  which  had  started  about 
ten  years  before. 

According  to  the  Misses  Todd  and  Ethel 
Wardwell,  Ezekiel  Beers,  their  grandfather, 
was  the  builder  of  this  house  on  land  which  he 
had  bought  from  Andrew  and  Sally  Hayes. 
The  seven  acres— part  of  the  “Hayes  Farm”— 
in  1823  on  the  date  of  purchase,  cost  Ezekiel 
Beers  $72,  with  a  barn  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 

Fred  Buttery,  too,  whose  rich  store  of  mem¬ 
ories  yields  up  long  forgotten  treasures,  al- 
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ways  had  heard  that  the  builder  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Beers  family.  Ezekiel  Beers  was  a 
cabinet  maker,  but  his  health  gave  out  and  he 
was  advised  to  do  outdoor  work,  so  he  became 
a  carpenter  and  built  his  own  house  and  many 
others  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  the  owner  of  a  small  burying  ground 
near  his  home  and,  while  it  was  originally  a 
family  burying  ground,  he  later  allowed 
friends  to  bury  members  of  their  family  there 
and  still  later  it  became  a  public  burying 
ground.  The  early  land  records  show  many 
transactions  in  connection  with  burial  plots 
on  this  piece  of  land,  prices  ranging  from  $1 
to  $10. 

Although  at  present  less  than  an  acre  goes 
with  the  house,  formerly  it  was  part  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  large  farm;  at  least  four  acres  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  deeds.  The  house  directly  north 
was  once  the  barn  of  this  farm,  and  the  little 
tool  house,  now  at  the  rear  of  the  garden,  was 
once  close  to  the  house,  serving  as  a  cowshed 
at  that  time.  During  World  War  II  it  became 
a  “palace”  for  chickens. 

Although  a  family  with  an  ancient  lineage 
dating  far  back  in  English  history,  it  was  not 
the  Beers  who  left  the  deepest  impress  on  this 
attractive  old  house,  which  passed  from  the 
estate  of  Maria  A.  Beers  into  the  possession,  in 
1853,  of  one  of  its  most  colorful  owners,  known 
to  the  neighborhood  as  “Uncle  Frank  Aiken. 

It  remains  a  mystery  why  Francis  A.  Aiken, 
or  Aken,  strict  advocate  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  temperance  group  and  founder  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  this  section,  should  have 
been  given  such  an  affectionate  title.  Fred  But¬ 
tery  knew  him  by  that  name  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

As  the  “Worthy  Patriarch”  or  head  officer  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  he  took  his  duties  so 
seriously  that,  after  much  earnest  endeavoi , 
he  persuaded  one  Seymour  St.  John,  known 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  potent  liquids,  to 
join  the  Sons.  After  about  three  weeks  of  self- 
restraint,  Seymour  lost  his  patience  and  shou¬ 
ted  at  Uncle  Frank,  “Can’t  I  even  have  vinegar 
on  my  cabbage?  ’ 

Uncle  Frank  set  up  a  grocery  store  in  the 


basement  of  the  house  where  those  within 
walking  or  driving  distances,  if  they  owned 
a  horse,  could  enter  by  the  back  cellar  door 
and  buy  their  supplies.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Belward  of 
Norwalk,  who  as  Alice  Buttery  lived  in  this 
house  and  was  married  from  it  35  years  ago 
(the  Bristows  found  her  name  scratched  in  the 
glass  of  the  kitchen  window)  remembers  rows 
and  rows  of  shelves  in  the  basement,  relics  of 
the  shop  days.  However,  Mr.  Aiken  also  sought 
out  his  customers  and  “went  round”  with  his 
own  horse  and  wagon  to  sell  his  wares  and 
produce,  some  of  which,  at  least,  was  grown 
on  his  own  farm. 

After  thirty-seven  years  in  the  Aiken  family, 
Lydia  B.  Aiken,  wife  of  Ezekiel,  at  her  death 
willed  two  or  more  acres  and  buildings  thereon 
to  her  niece  and  nephew,  Charles  and  Lydia  A. 
Ferris,  who  are  shown,  in  one  legal  document, 
to  have  spent  $2,800  for  improvements,  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  for  the  1890’s. 

Among  these  additions  were  a  front  and  side 
porch  from  which  they  could  watch  the  goings- 
on  in  the  neighborhood  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  not  too  much  with  us.  These  porches 
were  removed  by  the  present  owners  shortly 
after  they  bought  the  house  in  1930;  thus  what 
was  once  considered  a  necessity  for  gracious 
living  is  considered  undesirable,  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  giving  way  to  the  motor  age,  when 
quiet  and  seclusion  are  at  a  premium.  The 
original  simple  lines  were  also  recaptured  by 
this  alteration. 

It  is  not  surprising,  since  this  house  is  not 
far  from  the  Buttery  saw  mill,  to  find  one  Alon¬ 
zo  Buttery  as  the  next  owner  in  1904.  Here  it 
was  that  Alice,  daughter  of  Alonzo,  as  a  little 
girl,  found  in  the  brick  oven  beside  the  fire¬ 
place,  an  ideal  place  to  hide  her  dolls! 

During  the  next  fourteen  years,  the  house 
changed  hands  three  times,  being  bought  in 
]  926  by  Isabella  Seaholm,  lady  detective,  and 
Oscar  Seaholm,  singer,  from  Worth  Brehm, 
who  had  purchased  it  from  John  B.  Miller  in 
1917.  The  latter  had  owned  the  house  but  one 
year  after  Alonzo  sold  it  to  him. 

Since  Thanksgiving  of  1930  the  Misses  Helen 
and  Alice  Bristow  have  made  this  spot  a  veri- 
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table  bird  sancutary;  over  120  kinds  of  birds 
have  been  seen  by  them  as  the  feathered  visi¬ 
tors  dined  on  the  sun  deck  over  the  garage,  or 
sought  food  in  the  swampy  area  below  the 
house. 

Ezekiel  Beers  had  built  the  stairway  to  the 
second  floor  directly  up  from  the  front  door. 
During  the  course  of  years— perhaps  one  of 
the  Ferris  “improvements”— this  stairway  was 
moved  over  to  the  extreme  north  end  of  what 
is  now  one  part  of  the  living  room.  This  “L”- 
shaped  room,  papered  in  a  copy  of  an  old  wall¬ 
paper,  was  formerly  two  small  rooms. 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  gracious 
room,  as  it  properly  should  be,  is  the  large  in¬ 
teresting  fireplace.  The  simple  paneling  above 
the  mantel  continues  around  to  the  stairway. 
The  fireplace  is  very  large  and  was  obviously 
utilitarian  for  many  years.  The  Bristows  found 
in  it  the  original  crane  as  well  as  a  dozen  or 
more  hundreds  of  horseshoes! 

Its  most  extraordinary  feature,  however,  is 
the  hearthstone  which  is  one  slab  of  granite, 
eight  and  one-half  feet  long,  by  two  feet  one 
inch  wide.  One  is  led  to  conjecture  where  it 
was  found,  how  it  was  so  skilfully  smoothed, 
and  by  whom  laid  into  place.  The  deep  brick 
oven  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace  was 
large  enough  for  the  week’s  baking.  The  iron 
door  of  this  oven  has  an  ingenious  damper  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  This  part  of  the 
living  room  was  the  old  kitchen,  the  present 
kitchen  being  an  old  addition. 

Throughout  the  house  one  is  impressed  by 
the  fine  but  simple  paneling,  which  may  have 
been  the  result  of  Ezekiel  Beer’s  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing  skill.  Many  of  the  old  doors  have  six  nar¬ 
row  panels  and  old  iron  latches.  The  odd  little 
hideaway  places,  wall  cupboards,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  unusual  ceiling  cupboard  from  the 
living  room  into  the  study,  must  have  been 
created  by  hands  skilled  in  fine  carpentry.  Of 
the  many  guesses  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  long 
ceiling  cupboard,  the  most  likely  seems  that 
it  was  used  for  drying  tobacco. 

In  the  cellar  there  is  still  a  well  with  very 
good  water  (to  be  used  for  emergencies).  Here, 
too,  an  example  of  Yankee  ingenuity  was  found 


in  the  wall  near  the  washtubs.  An  opening 
through  the  wall  into  which  a  reel  was  set 
made  it  possible  for  the  housewife  to  hang 
out  her  sheets  and  other  laundry  without  ven¬ 
turing  outside,  a  forerunner  of  our  modern 
labor-saving  devices. 

Many  of  the  windows,  particularly  those  of 
the  small  study  which  leads  from  the  east  end 
of  the  living  room,  are  of  fine  old  glass  with 
interesting  irregularities.  The  low  ceilings,  the 
wide  floor  boards,  the  wooden  and  iron  pegs, 
the  back  stairway  are  additional  touches  of 
the  past.  Both  front  and  back  stairs  have  doors 
on  the  second  floor,  a  feature  not  often  found. 

Despite  these  evidences  of  the  years  gone 
by,  the  house  is  efficiently  modern,  the  latest 
addition  by  the  present  owners  being  a  pleas¬ 
ant  dining  room  with  a  bay  window  to  the  west, 
the  door  leading  into  it  retaining  its  frame  of 
old  glass.  The  upstairs  now  has  four  bedrooms 
and  two  bathrooms.  The  whole  house  has  been 
furnished  with  antiques  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  Misses  Bristow. 

The  main  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  house 
is  chestnut;  set  on  very  large  stones  in  the 
foundation,  this  is  a  house  built  to  last.  The 
front  facade  with  flat  columns  in  each  corner 
is  typically  Greek  Bevival  Colonial.  The  sev¬ 
eral  changes  and  additions  have  not  destroyed 
the  pleasing  proportions  and  balanced  fene¬ 
stration  of  the  original  house. 

The  Misses  Helen  and  Alice  Bristow  have 
reversed  the  trend  of  country  folk  leaving  for 
the  city.  Like  so  many  New  Canaan  residents, 
they  were  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  their 
father  was  a  prominent  surgeon.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Bristow  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  be¬ 
came  an  American  citizen  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  field— brain 
surgery,  and  his  work  is  well  recognized  today 
by  leading  physicians.  After  his  death  the 
Bristows  lived  in  several  other  localities  before 
they  bought  their  present  house  in  1930.  Their 
mother  was  an  Ashmead  of  Philadelphia  and 
an  early  ancestor  of  that  family  owned  a  farm 
where  John  Wanamaker’s  store  now  stands. 
It  took  nine  generations  for  the  present  des¬ 
cendants  to  return  to  a  farm. 
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Perhaps  the  fates  decreed  that  this  house 
was  to  be  destined  to  supply  sustenance  to 
God’s  creatures.  For  many  years,  Uncle  Frank 
Aiken  sold  food  from  his  basement  store;  to¬ 
day  birds  gather  here  from  everywhere,  know¬ 
ing  they  will  not  leave  hungry  for  they  are  sure 
of  the  refreshments  placed  in  abundance  by 


the  two  generous  ladies  whose  volunteer  min¬ 
istrations  to  the  sick  are  equally  well  known 
and  equally  generous,  in  their  capacity  as 
nurses’  aides  at  the  Norwalk  Hospital.  Miss 
Helen  Bristow  is  also  well  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  popular  column  “The  Round  Robin”  in 
the  Advertiser. 


THE  RAYMOND-GREGORY-ROHACIK  HOUSE 


Dorothea  Shedden,  Author 
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It  is  fascinating  to  delve  into  the  records  of 
this  charming  old  house  and  attempt  to  trace 
the  history  of  its  land.  Justus  Hoyt,  in  1801, 
bought  ten  acres  with  a  house  and  grist  mill 
from  Cook  St.  John.  This  piece  lay  between 
Five  Mile  River  and  Millport  Avenue  and  the 
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mill  stood  at  the  junction  of  Millport  and  the 
bridge.  As  most  of  this  property  lay  south  of 
the  mill,  it  undoubtedly  included  the  site  of 
the  Rohacik  house. 

In  1821,  Timothy  Elliott  Raymond,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  prominent  colonial  family,  came 
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over  from  Norwalk  to  marry  Ruth  Bouton.  The 
family  records  indicate  that  he  bought  the  pro¬ 
perty  on  Millport  Avenue  from  Justus  Hoyt 
and  built  a  house  for  his  bride.  His  purchase 
was  probably  small  as  land  near  a  mill  site  was 
considered  so  desirable  that  it  was  sold  only 
in  small  acreage. 

The  records  show  that  Timothy  was  quite  a 
trader  in  land,  particularly  around  the  mill. 
Finally,  in  1851,  he  bought  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  from  our  Justus  Hoyt’s  son,  Justus  the 
blind  miller,  who  was  an  expert  mill  wright. 
Timothy  must  have  been  very  happy  about  this 
transaction,  as  it  not  only  gave  him  the  land 
between  his  house  and  Five  Mile  River,  but 
“the  unencumbered  use  of  the  river.”  He  now 
had  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  homestead 
land. 

From  this  time  on  the  records  are  perfectly 
clear.  Timothy  died  in  1885  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
held  the  place  until  she  died  in  1892,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  90.  They  are  both  buried  in  the 
cemetery  across  the  river  from  their  home. 

By  1900,  Sarah  Pritchard  Raymond,  Ruth’s 
daughter-in-law,  had  acquired  the  place, 
which  in  turn  went  to  Andrew  Jackson  Greg¬ 
ory,  who  had  wed  her  daughter,  Jane  Amelia 
Raymond.  When  Jane  Raymond  Gregory  died, 
the  property  went  to  her  six  children.  Over  the 
years  the  sons  have  sold  their  shares  to  their 
two  sisters,  and  now  it  is  jointly  owned  by 
Clara  Gregory  and  Ruth  Gregory  Rohacik. 

This  sturdy,  well  proportioned  house  stands 
close  to  Millport  Avenue,  and  is  guarded  by 
four  big  hemlocks,  with  great  swinging  bran¬ 
ches,  that  are  probably  as  old  as  the  house.  At 
the  back,  the  land  drops  down  to  the  Five  Mile 
River  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view  across  the 
water  into  the  wooded  slopes  of  Lakeview 
Cemetery.  To  the  south  is  an  attractive  flower 
garden,  which  the  present  owners  tend  with 
loving  care,  and  beyond  stands  the  old  barn 
which  proved  to  be  a  treasure  house,  as  many 
interesting  things  were  found  there. 

The  house  is  a  simple,  restrained  example  of 
the  Neo-Grecian  style  of  that  period.  The  story 
goes  that  the  front  door  was  reserved  for  the 
minister  and  special  occasions.  It  was  reached 


by  a  white  shell  walk  that  led  straight  to  the 
gate  in  the  picket  fence  that  used  to  run  along 
Millport  Avenue. 

The  side  door  which  opens  into  the  old  kit¬ 
chen  was  used  by  the  family  and  neighbors. 
The  front  porch  was  big  enough  to  hold  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
Raymonds,  and  later  the  Gregorys  sitting  there 
to  watch  the  wagons  go  by  to  the  mill  which 
was  a  very  busy  place.  The  small  side  porch 
was  at  some  later  time,  closed  in  to  make  a 
vestibule. 

An  old  photograph  shows  the  original  clap¬ 
boards  and  shutters  as  well  as  the  grape  arbor 
which  led  from  the  kitchen  door  to  the  well,  a 
good  deep  one,  never  known  to  have  gone  dry. 
The  small  windows  tucked  up  under  the  eaves, 
are  interesting  because  of  the  unusual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  mullions.  The  original  small  paned, 
double  hung  windows  are  still  in  place  in  the 
gable  ends  of  the  upper  story. 

The  house  has  a  central  chimney  so  typical 
of  that  period.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  tiny 
hall.  On  the  left  is  the  parlor  with  a  small,  well 
proportioned  fireplace,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
old  kitchen  with  a  huge  fireplace  designed  for 
cooking  large  quantities  of  food.  The  fireplace 
is  fitted  for  a  crane  and  has  a  deep  dutch  oven, 
big  enough  for  a  generous  weekly  baking.  The 
original  large  bricks  are  in  perfect  condition. 
Another  room  runs  across  the  back  of  the  house 
and  the  old  powder  cupboard  can  be  found  on 
that  side  of  the  chimney.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
old  saying,  “Keep  your  powder  dry.” 

The  charm  of  the  house  grows  on  you  as 
you  wander  through  these  friendly  low  ceil- 
inged  rooms.  Much  of  the  old  furniture  is 
there.  A  fine  drop-leaf  table  that  belonged  to 
a  great  aunt  of  the  present  owners,  a  quaint 
little  basket  and  foot-warmer  that  belonged  to 
Ruth  Raymond,  for  whom  Ruth  Rohacik  was 
named,  old  picture  frames  that  have  been  used 
for  mirrors,  a  fine  steel  engraving,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hand-made  quilt,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  repose 
that  comes  to  a  home  that  has  been  loved  and 
lived  in. 

Timothy  Raymond  not  only  had  good  taste 
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and  a  nice  sense  of  proportion,  but  was  prac¬ 
tical  as  well.  The  house  was  strongly  built  to 
endure.  The  low  ceilings  make  it  easy  to  heat, 
the  steep  narrow  stairs  that  climb  stiaight  up 
from  the  kitchen  to  an  open  chamber  above, 
waste  no  space,  and  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  keeps  all  of  the  heat  from  the  great  fire¬ 
place  right  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
That  kitchen  must  have  been  cozy  in  the  bit¬ 
terest  weather. 

From  the  open  chamber  upstairs  you  can 
reach  four  bedrooms  and  a  tiny  attic  all  snugly 
tucked  in  under  the  low  roof.  The  oiiginal 
wide  floor  boards  can  still  be  seen  in  these 

rooms. 

The  Raymonds  and  Gregorys  have  always 
had  the  reputation  of  being  gracious,  hospi¬ 
table  people  and  their  home  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  gatherings,  great  and  small.  It  was 
there  that  Timothy  Elliott  Raymond  and  his 
wife  Ruth,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  Ruth  Rohacik  and  Clara  Giegoiy 
still  have  one  of  the  charming  invitations  pi  in- 
ted  in  gold. 

Timothy  and  Ruth  had  a  son,  William,  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  Jakin,  who  married  Margaret 
Pritchard  of  Stamford,  in  the  Methodist 
Church  of  New  Canaan.  Jakin  had  a  fine  voice 
and  sang  in  the  choir  of  St.  Johns  Episcopal 
Church  in  Stamford.  The  Pritchards  weie 
staunch  Episcoplians. 

For  miles  around  there  was  no  one  as  expert 
at  grafting  trees  as  Jakin.  He  carried  his  tools 
in  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  was  never  seen  with¬ 
out  them.  He  worked  for  the  Hoyts  and  also 
grafted  some  apple  trees  for  the  Fairtys,  that 
bore  both  Greenings  and  Baldwins. 

Jakin  and  Margaret  had  four  daughters,  Jane 
Amelia,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Mary  and  a  son, 
Clarence.  Their  house  was  on  the  other  side 
of  Millport  Avenue,  a  little  nearer  the  mill  and 
until  recently  these  were  the  only  two  houses 
in  that  location,  and  formed  quite  a  social 

center. 

To  return  to  Andrew  Jackson  Gregory  who 
had  inherited  the  place  through  his  marriage 
to  Jane  Raymond,  we  know  that  he  was  born  m 
1846  and  was  a  descendant  of  prominent  early 


settlers  of  Norwalk.  Andrew’s  grandfather  was 
an  expert  cabinetmaker  of  wide  repute.  Gie- 
gory  boulevard  in  Norwalk  was  named  for  the 
Gregorys.  An  Elisha  Gregory  owned  the  calf 
pasture  property  from  which  "Calf  Pasture 
Reach”  takes  its  name. 

Andrew  Jackson  Gregory,  it  seems,  had  a 
scientific  mind,  and  attended  the  New  4  oik 
College  of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1869.  He  practiced  his  profession  for 
several  years  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  his  field.  Unfortunately  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail,  and  before  long  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  pharmacy.  Along  about  this 
time  he  came  to  New  Canaan,  met  and  coui  ted 
Jane  Amelia  Raymond.  Jane  realized  what  a 
problem  it  was  for  him  to  find  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  now  that  he  was  nearly  blind.  She  found 
a  splendid  solution  to  the  problem;  she  helped 

him  to  learn  telegraphy. 

In  1877,  they  were  married  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Pound  Ridge.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  two  of  Andrew’s  sons,  Seth  and  George, 
were  later  married  in  this  same  church. 

After  their  marriage,  Andrew  and  Jane  lived 
in  Danielson,  Conn.  They  returned  to  New 
Canaan  in  1893,  when  their  daughter,  Clara, 
was  five  years  old.  Sarah  Anne  Provost,  Mar¬ 
garet’s  sister,  had  come  to  live  with  Ruth  Ray¬ 
mond  after  Timothy  s  death  and  she  stayed  on 
with  the  Gregorys. 

Andrew  ran  a  test  station  for  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  The  little  building  where  he 
worked  still  stands  on  the  place.  Andrew  was 
a  small  man  with  a  fine,  dry  sense  of  humor  and 
his  son  Seth  is  much  like  him.  Andrew  Gregory 
was  on  Governor  Jewel  s  staff  and  received  the 
honorary  title  of  colonel  in  1918. 

Jane  was  a  friendly,  hospitable  person  with 
a  remarkable  memory  and  wide  interests.  She 
congratulated  President  Harding  at  the  time 
of  his  inauguration,  having  been  an  intimate  of 
Mrs.  Harding  during  her  early  days  in  New 
Canaan. 

During  the  time  that  the  Gregorys  lived  in 
the  old  house,  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
only  fundamental  one  was  the  addition  of  a 
kitchen  at  the  back,  then  converting  the  old 
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kitchen  into  a  dining  room.  Electric  wiring, 
plumbing  and  central  heating  were  also  added, 
but  none  of  these  changes  has  hurt  the  fine 
proportions  and  general  character  of  the  old 
house. 

Andrew  died  in  1923  and  Jane  spent  the  last 
seven  years  of  her  life  in  a  wheel  chair,  uncom¬ 
plaining  and  a  fine  character  to  the  end,  which 
was  in  1930. 

Andrew  and  Jane  had  six  children  who  are 
worthy  descendants  of  two  fine  old  families. 
Clara,  now  retired,  taught  school  for  37  years, 
27  of  them  in  New  Canaan.  She  also  taught  at 
St.  Mark’s  Sunday  School  and  still  helps  there 
in  her  spare  time,  gardens,  and  makes  hooked 
rugs.  Ruth  married  Paul  Rohacik  and  runs  the 
house.  She  gave  a  beautiful  candlewick  bed 
spread,  made  by  her  great  grandmother,  to  the 
New  Canaan  Historical  Society.  The  lovely 


spread  was  made  according  to  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  one  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Seth,  a  brother,  now  retired,  was  the  mail 
carrier  in  the  village  and  knew  and  was  very 
popular  with  everybody.  Moses,  another 
brother,  followed  his  father’s  earlier  profession 
and  is  the  pharmacist  at  Cody’s  drug  store. 
George  was  a  professor  at  Duke  University  for 
some  time  and  is  now  teaching  at  the  New 
York  Maritime  Academy  at  Fort  Schulyer, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  sixth  member  of  this  large  fam¬ 
ily,  Percy,  runs  an  automobile  agency  in  Nor¬ 
walk. 

So  that  is  the  story  of  a  house  held  for  129 
years  by  the  same  family  of  kindly,  gracious 
people  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  their 
community.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  house 
will  remain  in  the  same  capable  hands  for 
many  years  to  come. 


THE  STEVENS-VERLEGER- 
DEERSON-SAXON  HOUSE 

David  Evans,  Author  Charles  D,  Saxon,  Artist 

[July  19,  1951 ] 


On  the  west  side  of  Weed  Street,  just  north  of 
Knapp’s  Lane  there  stands  one  of  the  older 
New  Canaan  houses.  Originally  small  and 
simple  it  has  had  many  additions  and  today  is 
identified  to  the  passerby  by  a  white  picket 
fence  and  a  well  close  by  the  old  kitchen  and 
not  far  from  the  road.  Lack  of  detailed  records 
prevents  us  from  determining  the  exact  date  of 
its  construction  but  careful  examination  of  the 
original  part  of  the  house  would  indicate  that  it 
was  built  prior  to  1750. 

Most  of  the  land  along  Weed  Street  from 
what  is  now  known  as  Jeliff  Mill  Road,  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  present  Harold 


White  house  has  been  built,  was  owned  by  the 
Stevens  family  in  the  early  1700s.  Among  the 
first  recorded  grants  in  this  area  were  twenty- 
one  acres  to  Obadiah  Stevens  in  1700  and  ten 
acres  to  Ephraim  Stevens  in  1709,  comprising 
land  between  what  is  now  Old  Stamford  Road 
and  Weed  Street  and  the  Noroton  River. 

In  retrospect  it  will  be  noted  that  it  required 
about  sixty  years  after  the  founding  of  Stam¬ 
ford  for  the  colony  to  expand  less  than  ten  miles 
up  the  valley  to  the  north.  Records  show  that 
there  were  numerous  farms  and  houses  on  the 
plains  just  to  the  south  of  what  is  now  the 
Darien-New  Canaan  border  around  1700  so 
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The  Stevens-Verleger-Deerson-Saxon  House 


that  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  the 
Stevens  lands  were  among  the  very  first  part 
of  New  Canaan  to  be  settled. 

The  Stevens  family  genealogy,  as  prepared 
by  Vera  C.  Halstead  in  1946  and  published  as 
a  part  of  the  story  on  “Old  School  District  No. 
6”  by  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Dumm  in  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Annual  of  June  1946,  traces 
the  family  from  Thomas  who  came  to  Stamford 
in  the  1640s  through  seven  generations  to  Ann 
Stevens  who  married  Eber  Brown  and  who  was 
known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  around  1840. 

Ann’s  great  -  grandfather,  Joseph  Stevens 
(1730-1810),  owned  sixty  acres  where  this 
house  now  stands  with  buildings  and  fruit  trees 
passing  to  him  from  his  father  David  in  1761. 
This  David  was  the  son  of  Obadiah  and  the 
grandson  of  the  original  settler  Thomas  Stevens. 
Thus,  it  can  be  assumed  that  some  of  the 
Stevens  family  occupied  this  house  from  the 
time  it  was  built  until  Ann’s  daughter  Mary  J. 
Kipper  sold  it  in  1892. 

The  Stevens  family  cemetery,  where  a  score 


or  more  of  the  family  have  been  buried  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  is  located  several  hundred 
yards  away  from  this  house  and  can  be  reached 
from  Knapps  Lane.  A  solid  covering  of  myrtle 
in  this  almost  forgotten  cemetery  is  valiantly 
trying  to  stem  the  inroads  of  sumac  and  poison 
ivy. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  trace  which 
members  of  the  Stevens  family  occupied  the 
house  prior  to  Ann  (Stevens)  Brown.  A  map 
of  Canaan  Parish,  Circa  1772,  prepared  by 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt  and  published  in  the  June 
1944  Annual  of  the  Historical  Society  shows 
two  Stevens  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Weed 
Street,  north  of  Jeliff’s  Mill  which  were  indi¬ 
cated  as  “Visitation  Houses.”  They  were  once 
occupied  by  David  Stevens  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Stevens.  The  David  Stevens,  Jr.  house,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  diary  of  an  old  woman  who  knew  it 
well,  has  since  vanished.  Thus  perhaps  the 
house  we  are  describing  is  the  Samuel  Stevens 
home,  and  careful  examination  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  architecture  lends  credence  to  the  be- 
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lief  that  the  original  part  of  the  house  was 
constructed  in  the  early  part  of  1700. 

The  builders  of  this  time  were  simple  and 
direct  in  their  planning.  The  exterior  dimen¬ 
sions  measured  exactly  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
four  feet.  It  had  two  windows  and  a  door  in 
the  front  along  Weed  Street.  The  first  floor  is 
just  seven  feet  high  and  the  second  floor  several 
inches  less.  The  upstairs  woodwork  has  been 
restored  to  the  original  soft  pine  finish.  Also  in 
keeping  with  the  very  early  construction  are 
the  small  half  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
on  the  second  floor,  which  while  providing 
light,  do  not  provide  ventilation  since  they  do 
not  open.  Cold  night  air  was  believed  unhealthy 
in  those  days  and  perhaps  they  were  right  con¬ 
sidering  the  wind  that  came  in  the  cracks  of 
these  early  houses. 

In  common  with  the  houses  generally  built 
prior  to  1750,  there  was  a  massive  central  chim¬ 
ney  with  a  large  kitchen  fireplace  and  a  smaller 
one  opening  into  the  earlier  formal  parlor.  The 
original  kitchen  has  been  changed  into  a  larger 
living  room  by  an  extension  to  the  south  in 
which  hand  hewn  timbers  from  the  old  barn 
have  been  used  for  open  framing.  Wide  planks 
from  the  barn  provided  flooring  and  side  pan¬ 
elling  in  this  room  which  has  recreated  the  soft, 
warm  atmosphere  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Stevens  families  many  generations  ago.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  lean-to  extension  was  added  to  the  north 
enlarging  the  formal  parlor,  now  used  as  a 
dining  room.  The  earlier  first  floor  bedroom  to 
the  rear  has  been  converted  into  a  modern 
kitchen  which  was  also  enlarged  at  a  later  date. 
Within  the  past  twenty  years,  a  two  story  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  southwest  of  the  old 
house. 

The  second  floor  of  the  old  house,  restored 
to  its  original  form  with  white  plastered  walls 


offset  by  the  soft  pine  woodwork  of  the  doors 
and  beams,  provides  a  quaintness  that  cannot 
be  duplicated. 

To  the  rear  of  the  house,  not  visible  from  the 
road,  a  semi-formal  rock  garden  extends  down 
the  slope  ending  in  a  pool,  which  adds  much 
to  the  privacy  of  this  charming  place. 

Since  the  last  Stevens  lived  in  the  house  in 
1892,  ownership  passed  to  the  James  L.  Mullers 
who  lived  there  until  1924,  then  to  the  William 
F.  Verlangers  who  sold  it  to  the  Arthur  I.  Deer- 
sons  in  1931.  The  Deersons  who  lived  in  the 
house  until  1941  were  responsible  for  restoring 
the  old  house  to  its  earlier  form  and  for  most 
of  the  improvements  and  additions.  After  sev¬ 
eral  subsequent  owners,  the  house  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Charles  D.  Saxons  in  1948  who 
now  occupy  it  with  their  three  children, 
Amanda,  five  and  a  half,  Rogers,  four,  and 
Peter,  three. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Mrs.  Sax- 
son  was  a  Rogers  from  South  Carolina,  she  is 
a  direct  descendent  on  both  sides  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  Wells  of  Connecticut  who  held 
office  in  1655-6  and  1658,  of  Matthew  Wood¬ 
ruff,  pioneer  settler  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and 
of  Garrard  Spencer,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Haddam,  Conn.  Mr.  Saxon,  a  magazine  editor 
and  cartoonist,  served  during  the  war  as  a 
bomber  pilot  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 

Members  of  the  Stevens  family  now  living 
in  New  Canaan  include  Miss  Edith  M.  Stevens 
upholding  the  family  tradition  by  living  on 
Weed  Street,  Miss  Ella  Stevens  who  is  Librar¬ 
ian  at  the  New  Canaan  Library,  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Morse  and  Mr.  George  H.  Stevens.  Lt.  Col. 
Ralsey  Stevens,  son  of  George  Stevens,  has 
recently  returned  from  Korea,  where  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  paratroops. 
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THE  METHODIST  PARSONAGE 


Rev.  William  Christy  Craig,  Author  Lorena  Naylor,  Artist 

[August  SO,  1951 ] 


A  brief  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Methodist 
Society  in  New  Canaan,  has  been  written  by 
Clifford  W.  Hall,  whose  great  uncle,  John  N. 
Hall,  was  treasurer  of  the  church,  when  the 
parsonage  was  purchased  in  1841.  The  purport 


of  this  article  is  to  collect  the  broad  associations 
so  intimately  woven  into  the  story  of  this  old 
house  and  to  see  some  of  the  homes  of  Dan- 
town,  Silver  Mine  and  White  Oak  Shade  which 
opened  their  doors  to  the  “Circuit  Riders.” 
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We  shall  share  also  some  of  the  religious  ex¬ 
periences  that  transformed  the  lives  and  homes 
in  Britain,  beginning  with  Bristol  in  1742,  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  “wrapped  in  the  personal 
lives”  of  Barbara  Heck  and  Phillip  Embury— 
converts  of  John  Wesley  in  Ireland— until  their 
“little  house”  and  then  “a  rigging  loft,”  became 
John  Street  Church  (1766). 

Here  we  must  refer  to  the  coming  of  the 
intrepid  Francis  Asbury  to  America  in  1771,  of 
his  taking  his  mount  as  far  as  Bye  before  Christ¬ 
mas  of  that  year  on  the  first  lap  of  275,000  miles 
in  the  saddle  and  on  foot  in  45  years.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  to  come  to  Wilton, 
Redding  and  to  Boston.  Then  to  our  own  com¬ 
munity  came  the  Oxford  scholar  and  preacher 
Bishop  Thomas  Coke,  who  visited  the  home 
of  one  Captain  Joseph  Lockwood,  Pound  Ridge, 
after  the  first  of  fourteen  trips  to  America- 
all  at  his  own  expense. 

But  Dantown  was  most  fortunate,  too,  in 
the  coming  of  Henry  Eames,  a  convert  of  John 
Wesley  in  Ireland,  and  lately  of  Long  Island. 
Plis  home  soon  becomes  an  oasis  of  spiritual 
life  and  a  mecca  for  the  “Itinerant  Methodists.” 
By  1790,  Jesse  Lee,  who  had  preached  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Redding,  New  Haven  and  Boston  in  his 
1789  travels,  had  marshaled  his  leaders  from 
Maryland  and  Long  Island  for  the  historic 
Quarterly  Conference  in  Dantown. 

From  Dantown  the  leaven  spreads  to  “Ca¬ 
naan  Parish,”  which,  through  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  was  striving 
toward  a  new  day  of  tolerance.  Five  years  after 
Canaan  Parish  threw  off  the  Stamford-Norwalk 
yoke,  a  religious  experience  came  to  a  leading 
citizen  that  was  so  earth-shaking  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  that  not  only  one  door  was  opened,  but 
many.  Also  the  program  of  Chrisian  Democracy 
became  a  reality  in  a  beloved  community. 

Perhaps  the  first  home  of  Canaan  Parish  to 
open  wide  its  doors  to  the  “Itinerants,”  was  that 
of  one  Abijah  Hoyt.  This  is  the  record:  “Al¬ 
though  a  poor  man,  with  open-hearted  hospi¬ 
tality  he  received  the  Methodist  ministers  in  his 
little  house  and  provided  for  their  needs  and 
their  horses.” 

On  the  marker  in  the  Crofoot  God’s  Acre, 
Valley  Road,  we  read  Mrs.  Hoyt— d.  1820  and 


Abijah  Hoyt  1840.  Nearby,  in  the  Crofoot  plot 
we  find  another  marker  with  the  name  Sally 
Crofoot,  d.  1812— first  wife  of  Ebenezer  Cro¬ 
foot;  adjacent  is  the  imposing  and  ornate  monu¬ 
ment  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Crofoot  with  the 
unusual  inscription  giving  the  exact  time  of 
their  passing,  November  9,  1828— just  three 
hours  apart. 

However,  it  is  the  spacious  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed  home  of  Ebenezer  and  Sally  Crofoot, 
Silver  Mine  Avenue  and  Valley  Road,  to  which 
we  direct  your  attention.  The  epic  story  of  the 
Ebenezer  Crofoot’s  Pauline  conversion,  and  the 
little  “Church  in  their  house”  from  1806  is  taken 
from  the  “Memoirs  of  Mary  and  Ebenezer  Cro¬ 
foot,”  and  is  reported  in  “The  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  and  Journal,”  November  24,  1828  (in  the 
archives  of  the  Silliman  family  until  1948 )  and 
is  written  by  Daniel  DeVinne,  pastor  of  the 
Stamford  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
report  was  given  to  the  present  writer  by  Miss 
Anna  St.  John,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Ebe¬ 
nezer  Crofoot. 

We  quote:  “Among  the  numerous  obituary 
notices,  we  seldom  meet  with  one  so  rare  and 
distressing.  Both  heads  of  one  family  cut  off  in  a 
day.  Died  of  typhus  fever  . . .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cro¬ 
foot  ...  so  rare  a  providence  in  the  removal  of 
two,  so  generally  beloved  and  respected  called 
together  at  their  funeral  a  larger  collection  than 
had  been  known  in  the  town  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions  (Mr.  C.  was  magistrate,  First  Selectman 
1817-19,  tax  collector,  etc.)  Their  remains  were 
followed  by  this  numerous  and  afflicted  assem¬ 
bly,  and  laid  beside  each  other  in  the  same 
grave. . . .” 

This  follows:  “About  1806  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  bro.  C.  joined  the  Methodist 
Epis.  Ch.  Previous  to  this  period,  it  was  the 
farthest  from  his  thought  to  attach  himself  to 
a  people  everywhere  despised  and  spoken 
against.  Nor  was  his  situation  in  life  favorable 
to  such  an  unfashionable  course;  from  property, 
family,  and  other  adventitious  circumstances 
his  prospects  of  rising  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow  citizens  were  very  flattering. . .  . 

“From  early  life,  having  cultivated  a  taste  for 
society  and  the  fashionable  recreations  of  the 
day,  in  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  he  had 
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fitted  a  large  room  in  the  upper  story  for  the 
amusement  of  his  numerous  friends.  At  his  age 
and  under  these  circumstances,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodists  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  a  school 
house  not  far  away  from  his  residence.  (He 
previously  had  forced  the  unlocking  of  the 
school  at  Canoe  Hill  and  Carter  Street,  closed 
against  the  Methodists. ) 

“The  word  of  the  preacher  was  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  sense  of  eternal  things— attended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit— over  against  the  dull, 
monotonous  reading  of  sermons,  and  Ebenezer 
Crofoot  thought  for  the  first  time  that  he  heard 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God 
to  mankind.  Under  the  sermon  he  felt  emotions 
new  and  strange.  Fearing  that  he  should  be 
discovered  by  the  congregation,  he  silently 
withdrew  before  the  services  were  closed  and 
attempted  to  return  home.  On  the  way,  how¬ 
ever,  apprehensive  that  his  family  would  ob¬ 
serve  his  state  of  mind,  he  turned  into  a  lane 
leading  into  his  father-in-law’s  barn,  and  in  this 
place,  at  noonday,  and  all  alone,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  began  to  cry  to  God  for  mercy. 

“Great  was  the  wonder  of  those  who  ran  to 
see  him,  for  in  his  country  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  rare  occurrence  for  any  to  call  aloud  for 
mercy;  if  any  did,  it  was  attributed  to  weakness 
or  some  unworthy  motive.  But  in  his  case 
neither  of  these  could  at  all  be  urged. ...  A 
greater  and  more  permanent  revolution  had 
been  effected  in  his  mind  during  the  hour  of  this 
plain  sermon  than  could  be  brought  about  on 
the  principles  of  human  education  during  his 
whole  life. .  . . 

“On  the  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  he 
found  peace,  and  after  some  opposition  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  our  church,  in  which  he  has 
been  twenty-two  years  an  active  and  acceptable 
member.  His  wife,  having  attended  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  at  which  her  prejudices  were  re¬ 
moved,  joined  with  him,  and  now,  to  their  hos¬ 
pitable  abode  the  weary  and  despised  itinerant 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  invited.  . . .  Some 
of  their  friends  thought  that  their  zeal  would 
injure  their  pecuniary  affairs;  but  in  this  they 
were  mistaken. .  .  they  never  prospered  better 
in  wordly  affairs  than  when  they  honored  God 


with  their  property  and  had  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  their  house!’ 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  Sally  Crofoot, 
her  husband  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Thomas. 
She  and  her  first  husband  were  ardent  Metho¬ 
dists  and  had  entertained  some  of  the  first 
“Itinerant  Ministers”  in  this  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  “As  a  wife  and  step-mother  she  was  loved 
and  honored”  and  greatly  assisted  in  the  things 
that  “belonged  to  the  Church  in  their  house,” 
over  which  her  husband  was  all  the  years 
“Class  Leader.” 

The  first  of  two  White  Oak  Shade  houses 
which  became  the  “Home  of  the  Itinerants”  as 
early  as  1819,  was  the  home  of  Lucretia  and 
Holly  Seymour.  Holly  Seymour,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town,  saw  the  “Society”  grow  until 
the  Silver  Mine  and  White  Oak  Shade  “Classes” 
were  united  and  found  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  town  hall  (now  the  residence  of  Dr.  Lud¬ 
low),  and  was  a  trustee  when  the  First  “Meet¬ 
ing  House”  was  erected  at  the  present  site  on 
Main  Street.  He  also  saw  the  organization  of 
the  Sunday  School  in  1832.  He  died  just  five 
years  to  the  day  after  his  friends,  the  Crofoots, 
November  9,  1833.  His  wife  Lucretia  died  in 
1849. 

The  other  White  Oak  Shade  hostel,  or  House 
of  Grace,”  for  the  wayfaring  preacher,  was 
that  of  First  Selectman  Holly  Hanford,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford  of  Nor¬ 
walk.  He  was  converted  in  a  great  revival  of 
1828  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crofoot,  and  by  1833  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  purchased  the  land  for 
the  new  Church-Home  from  John  M.  Hanford 
for  $135  “legal  money.”  Thus,  through  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  these  four  homes  to  the 
“Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers,”  and  the  “So¬ 
cieties”  or  “Classes”  that  met  in  their  homes, 
the  Methodists  of  New  Canaan  grew  strong 
enough  to  have  their  own  “Meeting  House,  and 
within  eight  years,  their  own  “Parsonage”  next 
door  to  the  meeting  house  for  their  settled 
ministers.” 

Again  in  1834,  these  trustees  purchased  from 
John  M.  Hanford  seven  acres  near  the  meeting 
house  for  $750.  On  March  29, 1841,  the  trustees, 
Holly  Hanford,  Seymour  Comstock,  Charles 


Carter,  Minott  Crofoot,  David  S.  Rockwell, 
Selleck  Y.  St.  John  and  Henry  Wardwell,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Aaron  Hoyt  the  lot  and  house  ad¬ 
joining  the  Meeting  House  for  the  sum  of 
$1,716. 

The  Rev.  John  Ashton  Selleck  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  New  Canaan  in  1840  and  became  the 
first  preacher  to  occupy  the  new  home,  at  210 
Main  Street.  One  can  well  imagine  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  trustees,  stewards  and  the  entire 
flock  as  they  saw  the  house  all  aglow  with  can¬ 
dlelight  for  the  first  time,  as  they  came  to  the 
“house-warming”  or  “donation  party.”  Mrs. 
Samuel  Abernethy  of  Weed  St.  is  a  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  this  Rev.  J.  A.  Selleck. 

The  neighbors  were  not  many.  There  stood 
the  “Old  Red  House”  (salt-box)  with  its  great 
chimney  of  field  stone  on  the  corner  opposite 
the  Meeting  House,  built  in  1752  for  one  Levi 
Hanford  and  his  bride,  Elizabeth  Carter, 
daughter  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Carter  of  Clap¬ 
board  Hill.  Just  to  the  south  stood  the  houses 
now  owned  by  C.  E.  Neher  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Whitney,  practically  of  the  same  vintage  as 
the  parsonage.  The  Neher  house  was  Harvey 
Bouton’s— the  Boutons  were  grandparents  of 
Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding.  Also  to  the  north, 
were  three  Raymond  houses:  the  Russell  L. 
Hall,  1826,  Caroline  Green,  1833,  and  the  Dr. 
Ralph  L.  White,  1834,  homes.  All  may  be 
classed  as  “Federal”  as  over  against  the  “Colo¬ 
nial”  type  of  architecture.  The  old  R.  L.  Hall 
house  is  now  owned  by  the  Allen  E.  Saafs. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  coming  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  from 
Britain  to  New  York,  Dantown  and  to  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  the  “open  doors”  that  made  possible 
the  house  that  has  been  the  home  of  thirty- 
eight  Methodist  ministers  and  their  families 
within  the  span  of  one  hundred  and  one  years 
before  the  coming  of  the  present  incumbents 
December  1,  1942.  To  do  justice  to  the  richly 
furnished  men  and  women  who  have  preceded 
us  and  built  themselves  into  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fabric  of  the  church  and  community 
would  mean  the  writing  of  many  books.  To 
them  we  are  all  debtors.  Therefore,  we  have 
selected  a  few  outstanding  events,  and  these 
very  largely  before  the  dawn  of  the  present 


century.  We  have  known  personally  the  twelve 
ministers  who  have  lived  in  the  parsonage  since 
1900  and  three  before  that  date,  and  of  neces¬ 
sity,  must  appraise  them  all  too  inadequately. 

We  should  add  by  way  of  explanation  that 
the  large  number  of  ministers  to  occupy  the 
parsonage,  is  due  mostly  to  the  two-year-tenure 
by  the  laws  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
until  1864,  three  years  until  1888,  and  five  years 
until  1900,  when  the  time  limit  was  removed. 
Two  of  the  ministers,  Calvin  B.  Ford  and  J.  M. 
Carroll  each  occupied  the  parsonage  twice. 

The  meagre  salary  of  the  1840’s  is  indicated 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Trustees 
Record  of  that  period: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  at  the 
Parsonage  June  27,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  estimate  of  the  Table  Expense  of 
our  Preacher,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Hunt,  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  it  was  agreed  that  One  hundred  and 
Thirty  Dollars  be  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 

David  S.  Rockwell,  Clerk” 

(Grandfather  of  David  S.  Rockwell,  now  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank.) 

Again,  for  the  year  1844-5  James  H.  Romer, 
preacher,  as  of  July  6,  1844,  “estimate”  only 
$100.  However,  J.  N.  Hall  reports  that  by  Au¬ 
gust  1,  $164  had  been  paid  to  Preacher  Romer. 
Of  course  the  “donations”  greatly  augumented 
the  table  expense  estimates.  Grandma  Shaw, 
wife  of  Jacob  Shaw,  often  told  her  grand¬ 
children,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wheeler  and  her  brother, 
S.  B.  Hoyt,  in  later  years,  about  the  luscious 
barrels  of  turnips,  side  meat,  cabbages,  and 
other  edibles  left  on  the  back  porch. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Ferguson,  J.  D.  Marshall  and  Jacob  Shaw,  the 
trustees,  stewards,  and  the  “Perseverance 
Society,”  with  the  aid  of  the  “Gentlemen  Col¬ 
lectors,”  had  paid  off  a  $1,200  mortgage  on  the 
parsonage.  For  its  tenth  birthday,  they  gave 
the  parsonage  a  coat  of  paint  at  a  cost  of  $29. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stiff 
competition  between  the  Perseverance  Society 
and  the  “Gentlemen  Collectors”  as  they  raised 
their  penny  collections,  for  in  a  single  year  the 
Perseverance  Society  raised  $75.37  and  ithe 
Gentlemen  Collectors  $115.71. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  1852,  Mr.  Shaw, 
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preacher,  we  find  this  minute:  That  a  vote  of 
confidence  be  given  the  Perseverance  Society 
and  that  their  efforts  be  increased  with  increase 
ing  zeal.”  The  G.C.’s  needed  no  such  prodding, 
or  perhaps  they  did  the  voting.  The  Persever¬ 
ance  Society  later  became  the  Mutual  Aid  and 
this  in  turn  by  1880  was  known  as  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society-and  since  1940  at  the  union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  North  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  the  women’s  work  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  Womens  Society  of 
Christian  Service.  All  during  the  110  years  the 
women  with  the  aid  of  the  trustees  have  caied 
for  the  parsonage. 

The  decade  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  one  of 
great  growth  for  the  Methodist  Society.  Only 
two,  of  the  many  events  in  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Shaw  are  here  mentioned.  The  fiist  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Agent  Harvey  Bouton  of  a  piece  of 
land  adjoining  Mill  Pond  from  the  blind  miller. 
Justice  Hoyt,  for  a  new  cemetery,  at  a  cost 
of  $50.  In  1868  the  trustees  sold  it  to  the  New 
Canaan  Cemetery  Association  for  the  sum  of 
$450. 

The  other  event  was  a  signal  day  for  the 
parsonage  family,  the  parish  and  the  entiie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Circuit  Rider 
Laban  Clark,  converted  up  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1800,  at  the  home  of  John  Wesley  s  former 
housekeeper,  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  in  1831. 
Now,  twenty  years  later,  Edward  P.  Shaw,  son 
of  the  preacher,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1851. 

Colleges  and  seminaries  had  been  established 
all  across  America  by  the  church  that  had  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  westward  movements 
of  population.  This  meant  an  educated  ministry 
and  laity  alike.Young  Edward  Shaw  settled 
down  in  the  Methodist  mecca  of  Redding,  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Aaron  Sanford  family,  practiced 
law,  became  a  magistrate,  and  a  life-long  Local 
Preacher.  (His  daughter,  Emma  Sanford  Shaw, 
died  in  May  of  this  year  at  the  age  of  99.)  Mi. 
Shaw’s  nephew,  S.  B.  Hoyt,  graduated  from 
Wesleyan,  class  of  1901,  and  his  son,  Justus 
Hoyt,  class  of  1931. 

In  fact,  17  of  the  29  ministers  who  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  parsonage  since  1860,  have  been 
Wesleyan  men,  and  17  of  the  parsonage  sons, 


including  the  writer’s  son,  Robert  W.  Craig, 
class  of  1937,  and  Jimmy  Swain,  1953,  son  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Swain,  constitute  a  goodly 
number.  Also  a  number  of  laymen  of  the  local 
church  and  community  were  graduates,  their 
number  including  Clifford  W.  Hall,  1901,  and 
his  son,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hall,  1935. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Nickerson,  a  formei  comb 
manufacturer  of  Danbury,  brought  his  English- 
bred  bride  here  in  1853,  and  by  1854,  one  of 
the  greatest  revivals  in  the  history  of  the  church 
netted  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  four  members 
—out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  converts. 
Only  sixteen  were  dropped  during  the  six 
months  probation.  The  old  Meeting  House  was 
bursting  at  its  seams,  and  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Husted  led  in  the  building  of  the  present  edifice 
at  a  cost  of  $6,700,  dedicated  December  21, 
1854,  by  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes. 


[September  6, 1951 ] 

As  the  new  edifice  was  about  to  get  underway, 
the  “Old  Meeting  House”  inched  its  way  slowly 
up  Main  Street,  a  rather  narrow  lane-doubt¬ 
less  drawn  by  several  yoke  of  oxen  to  its  new 
location  opposite  the  Birdsall  House,  where 
house-mover  Butts  of  Danbury  was  to  give  it 
new  under-pinnings.  Church  services  weie  held 
as  usual,  but  in  the  middle  of  Main  Street,  for 
two  or  three  Sundays  with  much  enthusiasm. 

For  many  years  it  was  to  be  Concert  Hall 
and  later  Town  Hall  with  the  lock-up  in  the 
basement,  and  often  used  during  the  building 
of  the  New  Canaan  railroad  in  1868.  Horace 
Greeley  came  to  New  Canaan  and  spoke  before 
a  Lincoln  Rally  in  Concert  Hall  in  the  fall  of 
1860.  Mr.  Husted’s  health  failed  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  New  Canaan  and  he  moved  to  Epworth, 
Iowa,  where  he  died  in  1871. 

The  work  made  rapid  strides  under  Mark 
Staple  and  John  Leonard  Gilder  in  the  next 
four  years — as  witnessed  by  the  scoies  of  adults 
baptized  and  received  into  the  membeiship  of 
the  church.  Mark  Staple  withdrew  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1861;  and  later 
—for  a  term  of  seven  years— became  minister 
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of  the  Silver  Mine  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  established  in  1837. 

J.  L.  Gilder  might  very  well  be  called  one 
of  the  boy  prodigies  of  American  Protestanism. 
Born  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1816,  made  an 
Exhorter  at  twelve  years  of  age  (1828),  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference 
at  thirteen  (1829),  married  in  his  seventeenth 
year;  he  and  Mrs.  Gilder  had  a  family  of  four 
boys  and  eight  daughters,  and  lived  to  celebrate 
their  Golden  Wedding  in  1882.  Mr.  Gilder  died 
in  1883  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  having  given 
fifty-four  years  to  the  ministry. 

The  Gilders  spent  two  years  in  the  parsonage 
and  in  1860  purchased  Church  Hill  Institute 
from  David  S.  Rockwell,  and  remained  there 
until  1868,  when  he  sold  it  to  Dr.  Willard  Parker 
for  $12,000.  He  went  from  New  Canaan  to 
Riverdale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  for  the 
next  three  years. 

His  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gilder,  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  East  Conference  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  his  son,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  was  the  American  poet,  and  editor  of 
the  Century  Magazine  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  editor  of  the  Methodist  Re¬ 
view  said  of  John  L.  Gilder:  “To  have  known 
him  made  me  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.” 

Calvin  B.  Ford,  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
trained  at  Wesleyan,  came  to  the  parsonage  the 
year  that  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  two  Methodist  boys 
answered  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumpter.  One  was  Wilber  F. 
Gilder,  a  parsonage  lad  for  two  years,  now  of 
Church  Hill  Institute,  who  became  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  98th  Company,  USCT,  and  the  other 
was  Charles  Hunnewell,  who  within  a  few 
weeks,  was  a  member  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  in 
the  Third  Connecticut  Infantry,  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Warrenton  and  Bull  Run,  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  after  three  months,  August  12,  and 
died  of  typhus,  August  23, 1861.  Thus  becoming 
New  Canaan’s  first  casualty  of  the  Civil  War. 

Two  days  later,  the  casket,  draped  in  the 
American  flag,  and  borne  on  the  horse-drawn 
caisson,  moved  slowly  behind  the  now-famed 
village  band,  playing  funeral  dirges,  as  they  led 
the  procession  to  the  Methodist  Church.  But 


the  crowd  was  so  large  that  the  church  could 
not  hold  them,  and  the  pastor,  Calvin  B.  Ford, 
had  to  conduct  the  service  of  loving  tribute  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  church  and  parsonage. 

After  nine  decades  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
plumb  the  depth  of  feeling  that  possessed  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  particularly  in  the 
New  England  towns,  as  they  faced  the  realities 
of  the  struggle  between  the  states.  Surely  there 
was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  several 
churches  of  New  Canaan.  This  is  borne  out  in 
particular  by  the  attitude  of  the  Congregational 
Church  toward  their  resourceful  minister,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Methodists 
with  their  talented  William  Toucy  Hill.  What 
solidarity  there  was  had  come  about  by  twenty 
years  of  hard  hitting  by  the  Abolitionists. 

Starting  in  Redding  in  1838,  they  had  moved 
into  New  Canaan  by  1840  and  the  issue  was 
sharply  drawn  and  finds  a  striking  example  in 
the  experience  of  the  young  Methodist  layman 
and  trustee,  Selleck  Y.  St.  John. 

He  hated  slavery  but  did  not  wish  to  join  the 
Abolitionists..  He  had  been  induced  to  attend 
a  lecture  in  the  village  on  the  moot  question 
in  the  winter  of  1840-41  and  on  the  way  stopped 
at  the  Methodist  parsonage  to  advise  with  his 
pastor  and  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Selleck,  a 
staunch  Abolitionist.  After  an  hour  of  heart¬ 
searching  young  St.  John  left  the  parsonage  in 
agony  and  with  tears  raining  down  his  face. 

As  he  walked  and  reasoned  with  himself  the 
Tempter  said  “Is  not  the  slave  better  off  as  he 
is  than  he  would  be  as  a  free  Negro?”  But  the 
Good  Spirit  said,  “How  about  the  Golden 
Rule?” 

“And,”  he  reasoned,  “John  Wesley  says 
‘American  Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villanies.’ 
And  I  believe  it.  I  will  be  an  Abolitionist  and 
accept  the  consequences.  Thank  God  for  the 
decision.  I  know  that  I  am  right.” 

He  did  pay  the  price  as  he  supported  the 
Liberty  Party  fanatics,  the  Free  Soil  Party  and 
eventually  the  party  of  Lincoln.  Later  on,  Sel¬ 
leck  Y.  St.  John  became  postmaster,  and  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Canaan,  and 
a  pillar  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Stirring  days  came  to  the  village  in  1862  when 


The  original  Methodist  Church.  It  was  moved  in  1854  and  now  stands  as 
number  125-9  Main  Street.  It  served  as  Town  Hall  for  years  and  Horace 
Greely  addressed  a  political  rally  there  in  the  first  Lincoln  campaign. 


ninety-two  of  her  lads  joined  Company  H.  17th 
Regular  Militia,  State  of  Connecticut.  (All  told 
252  New  Canaan  boys  wore  the  blue. )  Late  in 
the  summer  the  entire  company  came  to  New 
Canaan  and  assembled  between  Birdsall  House 
and  Concert  Hall  to  hear  the  parting  words 
of  the  town  pastors  before  entraining  at  Darien 
for  Bridgeport. 

The  speakers  were  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Cook  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Ralph  Smith  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Church  and  A.  H.  Mead  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  The  huge  crowd  was  deeply 
stirred  as  they  sensed  the  reality  of  the  bitter 
conflict  and  knew  that  the  casualty  lists  would 
soon  include  many  of  the  boys  of  Company  H, 
now  standing  before  them  that  very  day. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Mead,  Wesleyan,  class  of 
1842,  gave  himself  to  the  law  for  four  years, 


and  then  to  the  active  ministry  for  forty-one 
years.  He  brought  four  lovely  daughters  to  the 
parsonage,  one  of  whom  married  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  prominent  Brooklyn  layman  and  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Their  son,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  jr.,  is  the 
titan  of  General  Motors  and  a  great  American 
and  philanthropist. 

The  deep  currents  of  the  War  Days  came  to 
an  issue  during  the  pastorate  of  William  Toucy 
Hill,  in  1863.  He  was  a  young  Wesleyan  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  of  Redding,  and  great-grandson  of 
Aaron  Sanford,  first  male  convert  of  Jesse  Lee 
in  New  England.  From  the  Aaron  Sanford 
family  have  descended  twenty-five  ministers  of 
the  Gospel— doubtless  a  record  in  Methodism 
when  the  size  of  the  Redding  community  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr  Hill  penned  the  following  as  he  was  leav- 


ing  at  the  end  of  a  one-year  pastorate:  “It  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  leave  on  record  as  an 
index  to  the  character  of  the  times,  that  very 
early  in  the  year  seven  members  ceased  to  at¬ 
tend  all  services  of  this  church  because  the 
pastor  showed  a  disposition  to  speak,  as  occa¬ 
sion  seemed  to  him  fitting,  in  behalf  of  our 
bleeding  country,  and  of  the  suffering  slaves. 
One  of  these  was  expelled,  four  have  with¬ 
drawn,  and  two  remain  members.” 

Mr.  Hill,  who  greatly  resembled  Emerson, 
died  in  New  Haven  in  1917  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven— having  been  a  member  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  sixty-two  years.  The  scholarly  and  deeply 
spiritual  J.  M.  Carroll  (who  had  lost  one  arm  in 
his  boyhood)  was  educated  at  Amherst  and 
Wesleyan.  He  brought  his  Bostonian  wife,  M. 
Louisa  Prentiss  to  the  parsonage  in  1864  for 
three  years,  and  again  in  1874  for  a  like  period. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  born  among  the 
churches  during  the  stress  of  war,  now  finds  a 
practical  channel  in  the  Band  of  Hope  and  Sons 
of  Temperance  during  Mr.  Carroll’s  first  pas¬ 
torate.  He  was  known  also  for  his  tact,  and 
Mrs.  Carroll’s  charm  is  said  to  have  lent  itself 
to  “match-making”  among  the  young  people. 

At  any  rate  from  1864-67  we  find  the  record 
of  fifteen  marriages,  and  among  them  Charles 
W.  Hall  and  Mary  E.  Sherwood,  father  and 
mother  of  Miss  Eda  Hall  and  Clifford  W.  Hall. 
Of  all  the  thirty-nine  ministers  serving  the 
church,  J.  M.  Carroll  alone  has  left  the  record 
of  “fees  received.”  James  M.  and  Louisa  Pren¬ 
tiss  Carroll  rest  in  New  Canaan’s  beautiful 
God’s  Acre.  The  biographer  of  W.  F.  Collins- 
self  educated  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
pastor  here  for  the  year  of  1867— says:  “As 
Wolfe  fell  victorious  at  Quebec,  so  fell  Collins 
victorious  in  Fair  Haven.”  He  died  in  the  pulpit 
in  1870. 

The  trustees’  records  indicate  that  S.  M. 
Hammond  was  a  keen  business  man,  and  they 
gave  him  much  responsibility  in  raising  the 
money  for  the  horse-sheds,  which  were  erected 
and  paid  for,  and  the  cupola  turret  which  was 
made  ready  for  the  1,022-pound  bell,  that  has 
pealed  from  the  turret  since  July,  1869. 

Sunday,  July  11, 1869,  was  reopening  day  and 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  service  was  the 


presentation  of  a  $500  check  “by  a  group  of 
Christian  young  men  who  had  raised  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  bell,  among  their  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  of  New  Canaan  and  New  York.” 
“And  the  minister  was  greatly  delighted,”  says 
the  report  in  “The  New  Era”  of  that  date. 
“Within  ten  years  after  the  bell  was  dedicated, 
it  was  summoning  each  Sunday  225  of  the  556 
families  in  town.” 

S.  M.  Hammond,  who  was  a  direct  descen¬ 
dant  of  Mayflower  Aldens,  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  reformer  “kept  no  napkin  convictions  hid 
away  from  the  world.”  His  son,  F.  H.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond— two  years  of  age  when  the  Hammonds 
came  to  the  parsonage,  was  truly  one  of  the 
“St.  Johns”  of  our  Conference.  Another  son, 
Samuel  Hammond,  was  a  noted  oculist  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

The  dedication  of  the  bell  in  the  turret  raises 
the  oft  repeated  question:  “Did  the  Methodist 
Church  ever  have  a  steeple?”  The  answer  is 
“Yes.”  for  the  first  seven  years  this  edifice,  like 
the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches, 
was  graced  with  a  steeple.  But  during  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Calvin  B.  Ford,  on  a  wild  February 
night  in  1862,  a  great  wind  hurtled  the  steeple 
to  the  ground  and  “smashed  into  kindling 
wood”  this  thing  of  grace  and  beauty.  Dr 
Theodore  Roberts,  of  homeopathic  famef  also 
a  dentist)  living  on  Cherry  Street  (Dr.  Tun- 
ney’s  house)  ran  into  an  unusual  “road  block”— 
none  other  than  the  church  steeple— on  his  way 
driving  home  from  an  early  call  on  a  patient. 

One  of  the  young  men  of  the  parish,  looking 
upon  the  fallen  timbers  said:  “How  low  our 
names  are  fallen  to  the  ground,”  for  most  of  the 
young  chaps  had  carved  their  names  high  up 
in  the  steeple.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Preacher  Ford,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  the  entire  vil¬ 
lage  of  New  Canaan,  in  almost  painful  nostalgia, 
would  have  chanted  in  unison  the  words  of 
Joseph  Auslander: 

“I  never  pass  a  steeple  by, 

But  I  must  stop  awhile  and  linger, 

And  catch  my  breath  to  see  the  sky 
Take  hold  of  Prayer’s  tremendous  finger, 

And  lift  my  heart  on  high. 
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“Heaven  is  surely  not  too  far 
To  reach  to:  any  quiet  town 
Is  in  God’s  keeping  where  you  are; 

You  reach  up :  He  reaches  down 
As  steeples  touch  a  star.” 

The  little  hill  town  of  Woodbury— Breakneck 
District-gave  Dartmouth  College  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Bennett  Tyler.  It  was  rooted  in  the  New 
England  Orthodox  and  Episcopal  churches. 
Bennett  Tyler’s  sister,  Sarah  Tyler  Abbott,  was 
“disfellowshipped”  by  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Woodbury  as  a  “disorderly  person” 
for  becoming  a  Methodist.  But  her  arguments 
and  “unction”  converted  the  ablest  member  of 
the  committee,  sent  to  “reclaim”  her,  and  gave 
him  to  Methodism,  as  a  local  preacher  for  the 
next  forty  years.  Ninety  of  her  descendants  be¬ 
came  Methodists  and  established  three 
churches  in  and  near  Waterbury;  she  also  gave 
two  sons  and  five  grandsons  to  the  Methodist 
ministry. 

Two  of  these  grandsons,  Bennett  Tyler  Ab¬ 
bott,  and  A.  V.  R.  Abbott,  served  the  New 
Canaan  church  with  rare  ability  and  devotion 
in  the  1870’s.  W.  C.  Abbott,  a  little  lad  of  the 
parsonage,  graduated  from  Wesleyan,  as  did 
his  four  sons,  and  became  a  prominent  layman 
in  Babylon,  L.I.,  helping  to  organize  the  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  Underpaid  Ministers. 

The  Rev.  A.  V.  R.  Abbott,  led  in  great  re¬ 
vivals  here,  and  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  where 
James  M.  Buckley,  a  law  student,  and  school 
teacher,  was  led  into  the  ministry  and  oecame 
one  of  America’s  great  churchmen  and  editors; 
also  five  laymen  were  converted  and  their  lives 
have  affected  the  community  for  good  for  more 
than  nine  decades.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  found 
a  resting  place  in  beautiful  Lakeview  Cemetery, 
beside  their  little  son  who  had  left  the  parson¬ 
age  in  1878. 

The  first  pastorate  of  the  early  80s  was  that 
of  George  A.  Graves,  and  was  marked  by  signal 
improvements,  Sunday  School  rooms,  and  a  new 
organ  supplanting  the  old  melodion.  But  the 
parsonage  again  knew  the  God  of  all  Comfoit, 
for  on  May  9,  1882,  the  pastor’s  wife  (Edith 
E.  Wooster)  “went  Home  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.” 


The  older  members  of  the  parish  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  dynamic  handshake  and  the  vital  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Alabama-born  William  P.  Estes, 
who  renounced  his  patrimony  in  abhorrence 
of  slavery,  and  gave  sixty-two  years  to  the 
ministry.  His  library  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  entire  Conference.  His  beloved  wife  of  the 
parsonage  died  early  this  year  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five. 

What  strange  emotions  must  have  possessed 
the  Calvin  B.  Fords  as  they  returned  to  New 
Canaan  just  twenty-five  years  after  the  stirring 
experiences  that  crowded  their  ministry  here 
in  the  Civil  War  days.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  scholarly  William  E.  Scofield,  who  after 
seven  years  in  the  teaching  profession,  chose 
the  calling  of  his  father,  Henry  Scofield  of 
Darien,  a  founder  of  the  Methodist  Society  in 
that  village,  and  fifty-four  years  in  the  ministry. 

Young  Scofield  brought  his  bride  to  adorn 
the  parsonage,  which  had  been  beautifully  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  coming.  William  E.  and 
Phoebe  E.  Scofield  gave  thirty -nine  years  of 
effective  ministry,  before  he  found  his  resting 
place  with  his  father  in  their  beloved  Darien 
in  1924. 

Two  men  of  the  early  ’90s  are  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  Methodists,  and  others  of  that 
period,  because  of  their  relationship  to  the 
school  system  of  the  village.  One  is  William  E. 
Gardner,  the  revered  nonagenarian  of  Meriden, 
and  the  other  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Bower,  the 
preacher  who  became  president  of  the  village 
school  board.  The  teaching  staff  of  that  day 
Ion 2  remembered  his  insistance  on  “examina- 
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tions  for  teachers  new  and  old.”  On  leaving 
New  Canaan  in  1895,  Mr.  Bower  withdrew 
from  the  ministry  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Then  came  to  the  parsonage  the  mystic  and 
gentle  Henry  F.  Kastendieck,  with  his  wife, 
Grace  Ley  Cotsell,  graduate  of  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory,  London,  whom  he  had  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  India  in  1884.  For  health  reasons  they 
returned  to  America  in  1888,  and  gave  more 
than  forty  years  to  the  ministry,  including  one 
year  in  New  Canaan. 

They  were  followed  by  George  L.  Thompson, 
Wesleyan  ’64,  and  member  of  the  famous  Old 


Glee  Club.  He,  like  two  of  his  predecessors,  did 
some  extra  curricular  work  in  Hartford.  A.  V.  R. 
Abbott  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Woodbury;  Calvin  B.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Thompson  both  held  a  dual  chaplaincy  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Rufus  S.  Putney,  son  of  Rufus  C.  Putney,  a 
widely  known  evangelist  in  the  conference,  was 
here  in  1897-98,  and  gave  his  preaching  a  strong 
evangelical  note.  His  son,  Rufus  D.  Putney, 
was  for  many  years  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
St.  Louis  and  head  of  the  Big  Brother  Move¬ 
ment.  Two  of  Mr.  Putney’s  grand-daughters 
make  their  home  in  New  Canaan.  B.  C.  Pils- 
bury,  of  the  Middletown  Pilsburys,  son  of 
Benjamin  Pilsbury,  Presiding  Elder,  brought 
a  ripe  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the  church 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  shared  widely 
in  the  centennial  program  of  1901.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  General  Grant. 

Lewis  M.  Lounsbury  (1902-1905)  sent  a 
message  on  the  occasion  of  the  140th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1948  saying  in  part:  “Well  remembered 
are  the  innumerable  kindly  deeds  of  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends . Most  memorable  of  all 

was  the  arrival  of  my  bride,  Miss  Mary  Tait, 

to  live  her  beautiful  life  among  us  all . New 

Canaan  has  been  one  of  the  best  beloved  of 
all  my  parishes.”  Miss  Tait’s  father  was  the 
Bridgeport  manufacturer  of  Locomobile. 

Dr.  Lounsbury  was  followed  by  Charles  E. 
Benedict  of  East  Norwalk  and  Wesleyan,  who 
was  here  from  1906-10,  withdrew  in  1922,  and 
served  the  Congregational  churches  at  Morris 
and  Bethlehem  for  several  years.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  characterize  the  many  sided  Henry 
D.  Trinkaus  (1911-15)  except  to  say  that  the 
parsonage  was  both  a  youth  and  music  center 
and  that  the  church  was  greatly  edified  by  his 
all-round  ministry.  He  brought  the  Boy  Scout 
program  to  New  Canaan  in  1912,  with  the 
founding  of  Troop  1. 

James  A.  McMillan  and  his  good  wife  were 
in  the  parsonage  during  the  war  years  1916-17, 
and  set  the  Gleaners  Bible  Class  on  its  way  to 
an  effective  service  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Ernest  C.  Carpenters 
was  brief  but  radiant,  as  they  went  to  New 
Haven  after  sixteen  months,  to  give  a  ministry 


of  friendship  to  the  foreigner  within  our  gates. 
One  of  Ernest  C.  Carpenter’s  Vermont  pupils 
(before  entering  Wesleyan)  was  Calvin 
Coolidge  of  Plymouth  and  the  White  House. 

The  decade  following  World  War  I  saw  the 
parsonage  occupied  by  B.  F.  Kidder  (1920-23) 
with  his  unqualified  certainty  regarding  the 
Christian  faith;  John  Wesley  Griffiths,  with  his 
tenor  voice,  and  a  Gospel  of  Friendship;  the 
Daniel  M.  Lewises  (1927-28)  whose  ministry 
is  yet  a  fragrant  memory  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  “Dan”  Lewis  retired  in  the  spring  of 
1929  and  was  called  to  the  Church  Triumphant 
within  a  few  short  months.  The  only  bachelor 
to  occupy  the  parsonage  in  the  110  years  of 
its  history  was  the  Rev.  E.  Foster  Piper 
(1929-35).  But  the  parsonage,  sanctuary  and 
Lecture  Room  were  all  the  objects  of  his  artistic 
touch. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-one,  the  urbane  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Beattys  brought  his  long  experience 
and  rare  talents  to  the  New  Canaan  parish, 
which  he  had  known  so  intimately  as  District 
Superintendent.  Sunday,  March  5,  1939,  Dr. 
Beattys  used  for  his  topic:  “Maintaining  an 
Untroubled  Heart.”  That  same  day  he  was 
taken  to  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  by 
his  lay-leader  G.  H.  Jelliff,  jr.,  and  was  called 
Home  five  days  later,  March  10,  1939.  During 
his  brief  stay  at  the  hospital,  his  friend  Dr. 
A.  E.  Beebe,  commented  on  his  grand  spirit 
despite  his  health,  and  Dr.  Beattys  said:  “Well, 
what  about  this  Gospel  which  I  have  preached 
all  these  years?”  Doubtless  Dr.  Beattys’  most 
permanent  monument  is  the  Methodist  Home 
for  the  Aged  in  Danbury.  ( Mrs.  Beattys  slipped 
away  early  in  1940. ) 

The  young  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Joseph  R.  Swain, 
brought  Elsie  and  Jimmy  to  the  parsonage  in 
the  spring  of  1939  and  gave  three  and  one  half 
years  of  ministry,  filled  “with  sweetness  and 
light.”  The  beauties  of  New  Canaan  and  all 
New  England  have  been  captured  and  shared 
by  “Joe’s”  rare  skill  and  patience  with  his  cam¬ 
era’s  all-seeing  eye.  In  his  last  year  many  of  the 
boys  of  the  parish  were  already  in  the  services, 
and  by  1945  the  number  was  more  than  three¬ 
score.  Six  of  these  lads  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 
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THE  WEED-CHAPMAN  HOUSE 

David  Evans,  Author  Hans  Walleen,  Artist 


[August  16,  1951] 


The  stately  house  recently  restored  to  its  Fed¬ 
eral  type  of  architecture,  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Weed  Street  between  Elm  and  Frog- 
town  Road,  was  referred  to  by  Miss  Amanda 
Weed  in  her  will  as  the  “Weed  Homestead.” 
For  almost  250  years  the  Weed  family  were 
prominent  in  New  Canaan.  As  the  first  settlers 
on  this  land,  they  cleared  it,  built  its  fences  and 
farmed  it,  and  successive  generations  lived  in 
this  Homestead  until  1944. 

This  house  has  a  unique  and  important  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical 
Society,  because  in  the  will  of  Amanda  Weed, 


the  Society  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  house 
for  its  uses  and  purposes,  and,  as  recounted  in 
more  detail  later,  this  bequest  was  the  subject 
of  a  four  year  litigation  finally  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut.  This 
house  is  also  important  to  the  Society  because 
in  Volume  1,  No.  1  of  the  Society’s  Annual  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943,  the  Weed  family,  its  genealogy 
and  the  house  were  the  subject  of  a  detailed 
account  written  by  Stephen  B.  Hoyt.  The  article 
included  photographs  of  both  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  of  the  house  which  is  described  as 
the  “Seth  Chauncey  Weed  Home.”  Since  the 


1943  copy  of  the  Annual  is  now  rare,  repetition 
of  some  of  its  contents  with  some  elaboration 
will  serve  as  a  background. 

The  Weeds  were  descended  from  Jonas 
Weed,  born  1605  in  Stamford,  England,  who 
came  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1628,  later  set¬ 
tling  in  Stamford,  Con.,  in  1642  where  he  died 
in  1690.  His  grandson  Abraham  acquired  from 
the  common  lands  vast  acreage  in  Canaan  Par¬ 
ish  and  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
Weeds  who  gave  the  name  to  Weed  Street. 

His  son  Abraham  (the  second)  owned  all 
the  land  along  Weed  Street,  excepting  the 
Stevens  holdings,  from  the  old  schoolhouse 
north  nearly  to  West  Road;  he  is  said  to  have 
built  all  the  early  houses  on  this  land.  He  set 
aside  Burial  Hill,  the  family  cemetery,  where 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  1757. 

Samuel  Andros  Weed,  born  in  1799,  five  gen¬ 
erations  removed  from  the  older  Abraham, 
prospered  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New 
York  where  he  acquired  substantial  real  estate 
holdings  and  later,  in  partnership  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hoyt,  started  a  store  in  New  Canaan  and 
organized  the  Savings  Bank  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president. 

Miss  Amanda  P.  Weed,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  family,  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Samuel,  and  her  father  was  Seth  Chauncey, 
Samuel’s  only  son.  Seth  carried  on  the  family 
business,  the  general  store  known  as  Weed  & 
Hoyt  located  on  Main  Street.  Pie  was  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  seven  children  of  which  were 
alive  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1896.  His  estate 
was  divided  evenly  between  the  children,  Sam¬ 
uel,  William,  Jenny,  Hanford,  Naomi,  Sherman 
and  Amanda  who  finally  inherited  the  Home¬ 
stead  as  each  child  passed  his  interest,  by  deed, 
devise  or  inheritance. 

The  Weed  family,  particularly  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  of  seven  unmarried  children,  all  living 
their  entire  lives  at  the  Homestead,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  a  novel.  They  lived  modestly, 
carefully  conserving  the  small  fortune  earned  by 
their  forebears  in  real  estate  and  from  the  store. 
They  owned  a  number  of  flats  in  lower  New 
York  and  some  houses  in  New  Canaan,  all 
frugally  maintained  and  largely  devoid  of  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Of  the  four  unmarried  sons, 


only  Hanford,  a  Yale  graduate,  achieved  prom¬ 
inence  in  his  chosen  field,  the  law.  At  first  he 
maintained  offices  in  New  York  City,  then  later 
became  a  local  lawyer,  at  one  time  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  the  state  Senate,  with  a  local 
reputation  of  being  quite  successful  in  keeping 
property  taxes  at  a  minimum  for  his  clients  who 
owned  summer  homes  in  town.  He  had  courage 
and  strong  convictions  and  was  well  known  for 
his  vigorous  defense  of  his  party’s  position  in 
town  meetings,  particularly  when  it  involved 
expenditures  of  town  funds. 

Miss  Amanda  Weed  contributed  much  to  the 
community  through  her  interest  in  civic  affairs 
such  as  the  old  Civic  League  which  she  led  for 
many  years  and  from  which  evolved  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurse  Association.  Miss  Armanda’s  charita¬ 
ble  ideas  were  not  hers  alone  but  developed 
by  the  whole  family  and  passed  on  to  her— she 
was  really  acting  out  an  accumulated  trust  to 
be  executed  by  the  last  survivor.  Before  her 
death  she  had  long  been  interested  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Association  and  its  activities  and  had 
disclosed  to  the  society  her  wishes  and  plans 
for  maintaining  the  homestead  as  it  was  when 
she  died.  As  the  last  survivor  of  this  family  she 
had  made  her  will  about  a  year  before  her 
death  on  June  22,  1944.  It  appointed  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Norwalk  as 
executor  and  trustee  under  a  trust  created  for 
the  following  use  and  purpose  among  others. 

“To  permit  the  New  Canaan  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  ...  to  occupy  for  its  own  use  and  as  its 
sole  headquarters  .  .  .  the  Weed  Homestead  .  .  . 
for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  said  Society  .  .  . 
and  to  apply  the  net  income  to  maintain  build¬ 
ings  and  fences  on  said  real  estate  and  other 
such  incidental  expenses  which  may  arise  in 
the  proper  care  of  said  real  estate  .  .  .  de¬ 
vised  ...  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
be  disposed  of  while  being  used  by  said  bene¬ 
ficiary  for  at  least  50  years  from  the  date  of  my 
death.  .  .  .” 

Because  of  the  many  ambiguities  in  the  will, 
at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Executor  instituted  an  action  to  have  the  will 
construed  by  the  court. 

While  the  society  was  successful  in  obtain- 
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ing  a  favorable  construction  on  various  other 
points,  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  held 
that  it  was  not  entitled  to  the  property  in  per¬ 
petuity  and  that  the  trustee  would  pay  only 
necessary  charges  for  maintenance  for  the  land 
and  building,  and  not  for  necessary  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  Weed  Homestead  or  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  building.  On  appeal, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut 
(133  Con.  706)  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

In  view  of  this  decision  and  since  the  His¬ 
torical  society  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  of 
its  own  to  maintain  the  homestead,  it  teimin- 
ated  its  right  to  such  use  and  sold  most  of  the 
contents.  The  Historical  Society  thus  waged  a 
long  fight  to  carry  out  the  hopes  and  intention 
of  Miss  Weed,  as  it  felt  bound  to  do.  However, 
viewed  in  retrospect,  the  outcome  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Society  itself, 
since  maintenance  would  have  been  expensive 
and  administration  problems  burdensome.  This 
long  court  case  was  handled  for  the  society  by 
S.  Pearce  Browning,  jr.,  a  partner  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  and  by 
Cummings  &  Lockwood  of  Stamford.  The  out¬ 
come  served  an  unquestioned  humanitarian 
purpose  in  supporting  the  hospitals,  the  residu¬ 
ary  legatees,  on  which  New  Canaan  depends. 
The  law  firm  of  Morse  and  Marvin  represented 
the  interests  of  the  Library.  Many  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  were  saddened  by  the  court  decision,  as 
they  knew  Amanda  Weed  had  died  firmly  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  family  dream  of  the  homestead 
as  a  memorial,  and  the  acreage  as  public  play¬ 
ground  in  perpetuity,  would  come  tiue.  She 
had  never  realized  the  unfortunate  ambiguities 
in  her  will. 

Turning  to  the  house,  its  architecture  is  clear- 
lv  identified  with  the  Lederal  Period,  moie 
popularly  known  as  the  Greek  Revival.  Howard 
Major  in  his  book,  “The  Domestic  Architecture 
of  the  Early  American  Republic;  the  Greek 
Revival”  ( J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  1926)  ex¬ 
plains  the  development  of  this  architectural 
form  as  the  prevailing  attitude  of  independence 
following  the  War  of  1812  and  the  desire  to 
develop  our  own  literature  and  art  forms  rather 
than  relying  on  the  Mother  Country.  The  War 


of  Greek  Independence  in  the  early  1820s  gave 
final  impetus  to  the  Hellenic  movement.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  isolated  instances  of  the  Greek 
influence  on  architecture  in  the  country  in  the 
last  few  years  of  the  18th  century,  Major  states 
that  the  period  of  approximately  30  years 
between  1820  and  1850  is  too  clearly  defined  to 
make  absolute  dates  of  the  buildings  in  this 
style  necessary,  since  the  vogue  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  about  1850. 

This  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  Lederal  or 
Greek  Revival  period  probably  best  serves  to 
date  the  building  of  this  house,  namely  circa 
1830.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Drum- 
mond-Hoyt  house  on  Carter  Street,  which  is 
very  similar  in  architecture,  is  dated  circa  1830 
(New  Canaan  Advertiser  of  Lebruary  23, 
1950).  If  this  date  is  correct,  the  house  was 
built  by  Samuel  Andros  Weed  in  about  the 
middle  of  his  life  span,  at  the  time  when  his 
only  son,  Seth  Chauncey,  was  about  eight  years 
old. 

While  the  architecture  is  too  well  identified 
with  the  period  to  admit  assignment  of  an 
earlier  date,  there  are  some  evidences  that  an 
earlier  house  may  have  stood  on  this  same  site. 
The  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  with  its  dome- 
shape  bake  oven  is  more  generally  associated 
with  the  period  of  1775.  Perhaps  this  fireplace 
was  retained  and  a  new  house  built  around  it. 
It  is  possible  that  the  front  fence  is  older  than 
the  house.  It  is  built  in  a  unique  fashion  on 
boulders  embedded  in  the  earth  at  irregular 
intervals  into  which  holes  were  drilled  into 
which  iron  bars  were  cemented  with  molten 
sulphur,  the  fence  being  mounted  on  the  bars. 

The  original  house  consisted  of  a  full  base¬ 
ment  and  four  rooms,  two  on  each  floor  with 
a  fireplace  in  each  room  and  the  kitchen.  The 
land  slopes  away  to  the  rear  so  that  the  house 
was  three  stories  in  the  rear  and  two  in  front. 
It  was  added  on  to  at  least  five  times,  probably 
to  accomodate  Seth  Chauncey  s  large  family- 
all  living  at  home.  The  first  addition  was  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  basement  floor  and  the  first  floor 
while  the  third  floor  was  not  extended  until  ap¬ 
preciably  later  as  indicated  by  the  character  ol 
the  wood  used  and  by  the  varied  details  of  die 
windows. The  principal  addition  was  the  south- 


west  wing  of  three  stories,  at  which  time  a 
porch  on  the  front  and  side  of  the  main  house 
was  probably  added.  The  white  marble  Vic¬ 
torian  fireplace  dates  this  addition  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Victorian  era  and  the  “ginger¬ 
bread”  on  the  front  porch  was  also  character¬ 
istic  of  this  period. 

Other  buildings  include  a  well  house  close 
by  the  kitchen  with  a  chimney  suggesting  that 
it  was  a  milk  house,  a  large  two  story  carriage 
house,  set  well  to  the  side  and  rear  of  the 
residence,  with  its  elaborate  red  and  white  dec¬ 
orations  admired  by  all  who  pass  along  Weed 
Street.  Also  there  were  two  red  barns,  one  of 
which  is  still  standing  since  this  was  a  working 
farm  as  late  as  1943  when  described  by  Mr. 


Hoyt  in  his  article.  Many  handmade  tools  still 
hang  on  the  barn  wall  in  silent  testimony  to  the 
era  in  which  they  served. 

The  property  was  acquired  by  Mergaretta 
Leland  Chapman  in  March  1948  and  extensive¬ 
ly  remodeled  throughout  which  restored  the 
dignified  Federalist  lines  on  the  exterior. 

The  metamorphosis  over  a  period  of  years 
during  which  a  working  farm  changed  into  a 
town  residence  was  culminated  by  advice  from 
the  postoffice  recently  that  no  longer  would 
postal  delivery  be  on  a  rural  route,  but  that 
the  homestead  tract  of  Abraham  Weed  has 
been  absorbed  into  growing  New  Canaan  as 
76  Weed  Street. 


THE  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT-BOOTH  HOUSE 


Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  Author 


Everett  Henry,  Artist 


[September  13,  1951 ] 


“Sun  House,”  the  home  of  the  Richardson 
Wrights  on  Buttery  Road,  Silver  Mine  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  built  by  John  Rider  in  1840, 
from  “a  plan  mom  found  in  a  book  and  she  liked 
it.” 

Mr.  Wright  classifies  it  as  “a  combination  of 
Greek  revival  and  country  carpenter.”  The 
Wrights  have  made  important  changes  both  in¬ 
side  and  out  which  have  given  it  a  decided 
charm  and  character  as  one  would  quite  expect 
from  the  editor  of  “House  and  Garden,”  who 
made  it  his  home  for  many  years. 

This  house  more  than  any  other  rivals  even 
the  Methodist  Parsonage  in  the  number  of 
families  it  has  sheltered.  An  abstract  of  title 
from  the  land  records  reveals  the  following 
chain:  1830,  Abner  St.  John  sold  the  land  to 
Thaddeus  Betts;  1834,  Thaddeus  Betts  sold  it 
to  Stephen  Gregory;  1841,  Stephen  Gregory 
sold  it  to  John  Rider  who  built  the  house. 


There  followed  these  owners:  Andrew  Clen- 
denning,  James  and  Ellen  O’Brien,  Daniel 
Deering,  Rafael  Mancini,  Frank  B.  Austin, 
Frederick  Hutwelter,  B.  Frank  Pollard,  Austin 
W.  Lord,  William  A.  Boring,  Hamilton  Hamil¬ 
ton  who,  in  1918,  sold  it  to  Richardson  Wright. 

What  an  accumulation  of  human  associations 
is  stored  up  in  these  old  walls!  The  task  of 
presenting  them  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
brief  story.  Of  the  ancient  names  of  the  Silver 
Mine  Valley,  those  of  St.  John,  Betts  and  Greg¬ 
ory  have  been  told  elsewhere. 

Of  the  long  list  which  followed  these,  we 
have  but  scant  record,  although  the  older  gene- 
lation  of  today  recall  the  Riders  and  Deerings 
vividly.  As  to  the  last  four  or  five,  which  might 
almost  be  called  current,  their  descendants  and 
neighbors  still  live  here.  The  house  and  the 
Deering  family  are  mentioned  in  that  amusing 
recent  book  “The  Broom  Behind  the  Door.” 
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The  Richardson  Wrights,  have  woven  sub¬ 
stantial  values  into  the  Silver  Mine  Valley 
fabric.  Mr.  Wright,  editor  of  “House  and  Gar¬ 
den,”  author,  critic  and  horticultural  authority, 
is  nationally  known  for  his  leadership  in  flower 
gardening  lore  and  for  his  pungent  book  re¬ 
views  appearing  frequently  in  the  New  York 
“Sunday  Supplements.” 

A  popular  lecturer  and  wit,  his  talents  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  printed  word,  for  he 
has  made  a  garden  of  the  land  where  students 
of  the  art  have  flocked  to  see  his  large  collection 
of  roses  and  the  endless  varieties  of  spring 
bulbs.  On  many  occasions  the  Wright’s  fields 
of  daffodils  have  been  used  as  an  inducement  to 
benefit  teas  for  worthy  causes,  and  offered  freely 
and  generously  in  their  customary  fashion. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
many  local  enterprises  and  is  greatly  missed 
in  New  Canaan  since  Mr.  Wright’s  health  took 
them  to  Cape  Cod,  where  they  are  now  living. 

“Sun  House”  took  its  name  from  a  carved 
sign  representing  the  rising  sun  which  they 


found  in  the  barn  and  have  learned  that  it 
was  from  an  old  English  inn.  It  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  fitting  since  they  had  named  their  town 
house  “Star  House.” 

“Sun  House”  looks  out  upon  the  home  of 
Lily  Pons,  where  her  marriage  to  Andre  Kos- 
talanetz  was  celebrated  some  years  ago.  North 
of  the  house  is  a  natural  amphitheatre  where 
the  most  outstanding  musical  enterprise  ever 
held  in  New  Canaan  took  place.  Adjoining  this 
is  the  Silvermine  Guild,  now  so  richly  rewarded 
by  the  dreams  and  labors  of  the  sponsors, 
among  whom  Richardson  Wright  has  always 
been  a  leading  patron. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  his  notes  to  Mr. 
Richardson  Wright’s  own  research  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  in  fact  his  own  language  has  been  quoted 
in  several  instances. 

The  present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Scrip  Booth  from  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  are 
enthusiastically  gardening  and  remodeling.  Mr. 
Booth,  artist  and  engineer,  has  converted  the 
barn  into  a  studio. 
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THE  GRUPE-NICHOLS-BROWNE  HOUSE 

Robert  C.  Barr,  Author  Robert  C.  Barr,  Artist 

[September  20,  1951 J 


The  house  pictured  herewith,  standing  at  the 
junction  of  Valley  Road  and  Benedict  Hill 
Road,  and  owned  by  the  Misses  Norvelle  and 
Frances  Browne,  has  two  histories.  The  old 
part  or  eastern  half  was  built  in  the  1700’s, 
while  the  western  half  was  added  later. 

During  the  middle  1800’s  the  house  was 
bought  and  occupied  by  a  cobbler  farmer,  one 
Charles  Grupe,  lately  come  from  Hanover, 
Germany.  Almost  every  one  in  those  days  was 
at  least  partly  a  farmer  and  for  cobbling  done 
the  occupant  was  paid  “in  kind.”  It  was  prob¬ 


ably  a  good  location  for  a  cobbler,  for  in  those 
days  Benedict  Hill  Road  continued  up  over  the 
ridge  and  down  by  the  Cheese  Spring  Road 
into  North  Wilton,  while  Valley  Road  (then 
Silver  Mine  Road)  did  about  what  it  does  to¬ 
day,  provided  a  route  to  Ridgefield  and  so  on 
to  Danbury,  and  the  cobbler  doubtles  got  much 
business  from  the  people  traveling  both  roads. 

The  Giupe  family  held  the  property  until 
the  early  1900’s.  It  comprised  upwards  of  two 
hundred  acres,  stretching  from  the  Silver  Mine 
Rivei  on  the  south  along  the  river  plain  almost 
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to  the  North  Wilton  Road.  Eastward  the  boun¬ 
dary  was  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  Cheese 
Spring  Road  comes  in;  westward,  almost  to 
Laurel  Road.  Mrs.  William  Nichols  of  South 
Main  Street,  who  was  born  in  the  house,  says 
her  father  soon  gave  up  cobbling  for  farming, 
which  he  really  loved. 

The  original  house  was  added  to  more  than 
once  as  more  Grupe  children  were  born— nine 
in  all.  Two  of  the  older  brothers  built  the  high 
stone  wall  which  supports  the  terrace  on  which 
the  newer  part  of  the  house  stands.  Mrs.  Nichols 
recalls  that  in  the  old  days  people  came  as  they 
do  now  to  ask  for  water  from  the  well,  built  into 
the  corner  of  the  porch,  a  well  which  never 
was  known  to  go  dry. 

She  has  in  her  dining  room  a  table  which  can 
seat  twenty-four  people.  This  she  said  her 
father  bought  at  the  time  that  the  reservoir 
( called  Grupe  resevoir )  was  built  because  the 
men  working  on  the  job  were  fed  by  Mrs.  Grupe 
who  wanted  to  seat  them  all  at  her  table.  In 
later  years  New  Canaan  has  seen  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  same  generosity  in  the  members 
of  this  public  spirited  family. 

The  original  property  has  since  been  broken 


up  but,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  included  the 
house  now  owned  by  E.  J.  Guengerich.  Prior 
to  Mr.  Guengerich’s  purchase,  this  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  saltbox  was  rented  by  the  Browne 
family  to  a  tenant  farmer,  Joseph  Miller. 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  neighborhood  have  happy  recollections  of 
visits  to  the  cows  in  the  great  red  barn  and  of 
the  fun  of  “helping”  Joe  as  he  went  about  the 
business  of  farming. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  miss  the  red  barn 
buildings  as  a  landmark  on  that  corner  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  young  soldier  just 
back  from  the  war,  H.  Bilbert  Stender,  took  it 
down  and  used  the  lumber  to  build  a  delightful 
“old”  house  on  Brookside  Road  in  Darien. 

The  old  house  has  been  changed  very  little 
except  for  necessary  upkeep  and  installation  of 
modern  equipment.  But  for  minor  additions 
here  and  there;  one  sees  it  almost  as  it  stood 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  well  tenanted  with 
ghosts  who  creep  and  creak  about  at  night, 
particularly  winter  nights,  but  they  are  happy 
ghosts.  It  has  been  called  a  smiling  house 
whose  rooms  have  more  often  than  not  been 
full  to  overflowing  through  the  years. 


THE  NASH-GRIEBEL-KAHN-FISHER  HOUSE 

Janice  Aderer,  Author  Mrs.  Vance  Packard.  Artist 

[October  25,  1951] 


Although  there  is  no  complete  documentary 
proof  to  substantiate  anyone’s  claim,  the  lovely 
old  one  and  a  half  story  dwelling,  with  its  five 
acres,  standing  right  on  Bald  Hill  Road  South, 
has  every  physical  evidence  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  houses  in  New  Canaan.  Situated  on 
the  rise  of  a  rolling  meadow,  it  still  has  the 
original  Cheese  Spring  stream  coursing  down 
behind  it,  the  woodlands,  and  the  road,  in 
front  of  it. 

Just  who  the  builder  was  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  the  house  in 


the  most  authentic  document  of  the  time— the 
“Reverend  Drummond’s  Visitation  Book”  of 
1772;  however,  antiquarians  who  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  house  say  that  from  the  style  of  its 
architecture  and  its  construction  it  could  have 
been  built  as  early  as  1760. 

In  all  probability  its  original  date  was  1796, 
as  the  evidence  shows  that,  up  until  1740,  this 
was  part  of  the  £  Common  Land  ;  deeded  to 
Nathan  Nash  and  John  Nash  of  Norwalk  under 
“Commonage,”  for  233  shillings— land  in  the 
then-called  Huckleberry  Hills.  Whether  Nathan 
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The  N ash-Griebel-Kcihn-F isher  House 


Nash,  who  married  Susannah  Hitchcock  in 
1767,  built  the  house,  or  whether  John  Nash, 
or  his  son  Noah,  who  married  Anne  Keeler 
in  1791,  and  who  “in  common  and  undivided 
with  Isaac  Nash  and  Aaron  St.  John”  was 
deeded  nine  acres  in  the  Huckleberry  Hills 
by  his  father  in  1796,  was  the  builder,  is  hard 
to  say. 

However  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  of  the 
young  Nashes,  whose  cousins  were  to  become 
New  Canaan’s  leading  silversmiths,  built  the 
house.  It  was  still  in  Noah  Nash’s  possession 
as  late  as  1811  when  he  sold  it  to  Alfred  Nash 
for  $100  with  “six  acres  more  or  less,”  in  the 
now-called  Whortleberry  Hills  section. 

It  was  recorded  then  as  “a  certain  piece 
of  Woodland  lying  in  New  Canaan— bounded, 
Viz.  Northerly  by  Seth  Hickok,  Easterly  by 
Jonathan  Middlebrook,  Southerly  by  Hezekiah 
Hanford  and  Abijah  St.  John,  and  Westerly 
by  Highway,  with  a  small  building  standing 
thereon.” 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  picture  above,  the 
“small  building”  described,  consisted  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  house,  which  has  one  of 
the  simplest  and  loveliest  roof  lines  in  New 
Canaan,  and  which  same  feeling  was  carried 
out  in  the  building  of  the  north  wing,  added 
later.  The  original  well  on  the  right  hand  side 
was  for  the  use  of  the  house,  while  the  second 
well  in  back  of  the  brook  was  for  cattle  and 
both  of  these  old  wells  are  still  useable. 

As  you  entered  the  door  you  would  have 
seen  a  low-beamed  ceiling  room,  twenty-three 
feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  featuring  on  the 
north  wall  a  beautiful  field  stone  and  mortar 
fireplace  sloping  down  to  the  right,  into  which 
stairs  were  set,  which  led  to  two  bedrooms 
above.  The  rafters  of  the  bedrooms  were  of 
hand  hewn  logs,  joined  by  large  wooden  pegs. 
Off  from  the  living  room  facing  the  road,  was 
a  small  bedroom,  ten  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  in 
back  of  that,  completing  the  original  cube  and 
adjacent  to  the  central  room,  was  the  kitchen. 
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Alfred  Nash  proceeded  to  acquire  large 
tracts  of  land  from  his  neighbors,  the  DeFor- 
ests,  Keelers,  Middlebrooks,  Hoyts,  St.  Johns 
and  Hickoks,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  many  different  owners  always  reverted  to 
the  original  six  acres  when  buying  the  house. 
Although  the  land  around  about  changed 
hands  many  times,  until  very  early  in  the 
1930s,  this  was  the  only  house  on  the  road, 
although  in  the  old  days  the  road  was  a  well 
travelled  highway,  linking  New  Canaan  and 
Wilton. 

Even  now,  one  can  tramp  back  into  the 
woods  for  several  miles  before  coming  to  any 
habitation.  Nevertheless,  along  the  North  Wil¬ 
ton  Road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  the  high¬ 
way  there  was  a  thriving  community, the  center 
of  which  was  the  intersection,  where  stood  the 
old  Moses  Hoyt  homestead. 

The  last  Nash  to  live  in  the  house  was  Aaron, 
who  sold,  in  1833  for  $180,  “a  tract  of  land 
with  buildings  on  six  acres  more  or  less”  to 
Arza  Raymond,  a  descendant  of  Comfort  Ray¬ 
mond.  The  second  building  was  a  barn,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  now  a  wall  of  the  upper 
garden. 

The  Raymond  family  farmed  this  tract  for 
twenty  years  until  Arza  died,  and  his  widow, 
Maria  Burchard,  and  two  children,  Elizabeth 
and  Lewis,  sold  it  to  a  Mary  and  Benjamin 
Hanford  of  Norwalk  for  $150.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  resold  it  to  Henry  Waterbury  of  New 
Canaan  for  $225.  Elizabeth  Raymond  married 
Eleazer  Lockwood  Fancher  of  Lewisboro,  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  who  moved  to  New  Canaan 
and  became  one  of  the  large  group  who  estab¬ 
lished  New  Canaan  as  a  shoemaking  center. 

Most  of  the  maps  of  the  early  19th  century 
neglected  this  little  section  completely.  The 
first  recognition  of  the  house  on  any  map  was 
on  a  map  made  in  1856,  which  showed  Henry 
Waterbury  as  owner.  Waterbury  proceeded  to 
buy  two  adjoining  tracts  from  Lydia  Deforest 
and  Adolphus  P.  Beers,  to  make  his  holding 
fifteen  acres  in  all.  Although  he  is  not  buried 
in  the  Waterbury  cemetery  on  Jelliff  Mill 
Road,  Henry  was  undoubtedly  a  relation  of 
the  famous  Deodate  Waterbury,  New  Canaan  s 
genius— who  not  only  ran  a  mill  but  engaged 


in  woodworkings,  looming  and  inventions  of 
varied  sorts. 

However,  ten  years  later  the  house  was  sold 
to  Frederick  Griebel,  its  best  known  owner, 
who  was  the  great-uncle  of  Don  Hersam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser.  Ever 
since  then  the  place  has  been  known  as  the  old 
Griebel  Farm  and  the  road  as  Griebel  Road, 
as  Frederick  Griebel,  who  also  came  down 
from  Lewisboro,  farmed  intensively  the  four¬ 
teen  acres,  which  he  had  bought  for  $767.50. 
This  seems  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  working  for  Rogers  and  Comstock, 
manufacturers  of  custom  clothes  for  men 
( whose  establishment  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Silliman’s)  and  also  had  the  handicap  of 
having  five  daughters  and  only  one  son  to  help 
him. 

According  to  the  family  Bible,  Frederick 
Griebel  was  born  in  Baden  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1825,  and  came  to  settle  next  to  another 
German  family,  the  Joseph  Schilchers,  who 
were  shoemakers  and  rented  the  present  Guen- 
gerich  salt  box  house  on  Benedict  Hill  from 
Charles  Grupe  a  life  long  friend.  The  wonderful 
cooking  of  the  five  Grupe  aunts,  all  of  whom 
lived  into  their  eighties,  is  still  a  legend  in 
the  family. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  five  daughters,  but 
more  likely  because  of  the  panic  of  1893  and 
the  resulting  depression,  the  New  Canaan  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  was  forced  to  foreclose  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  1905.  Subsequently  the  farm  was 
bought  and  resold  many  times  in  the  next  fif¬ 
teen  years,  mostly  by  people  who  were  living 
in  and  around  White  Plains,  and  who  kept  it 
for  short  periods. 

Meanwhile  the  woodlands  began  to  inch 
back,  and  the  house  to  deteriorate  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  one  point,  when  Farmer  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Pike,  who  lived  on  North  Wilton  Road, 
went  to  visit  it,  the  roof  was  practically  gone 
and  a  family  was  living  there  in  squalor. 

When  Walter  B.  Kahn  of  New  York  City 
bought  the  house  and  fourteen  acres,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  era,  for  a  weekend  and  sum¬ 
mer  dwelling  for  himself,  his  wife  and  daughter 
Charlotte,  it  had  been  abandoned.  He  then 
proceeded  to  acquire,  as  had  Alfred  Nash 


before  him  as  much  as  was  available  of  the 
surrounding  land  to  the  north,  east  and  south 
on  Cheese  Spring  Ridge  to  Benedict  Hill  Road, 
even  as  far  as  across  the  Wilton  line;  so  that 
he  eventually  had  a  167  acre  tract. 

Even  at  this  time  this  was  still  the  only  house 
on  the  road,  and  the  Kahns,  liking  the  privacy 
of  their  little  house  “away-from-it-all,”  tell  of 
going  out  on  the  road  with  pickaxe  in  hand 
to  make  the  ruts  (which  still  remain)  even 
deeper,  so  as  to  discourage  traffic.  But  soon 
more  neighbors  were  to  come,  so  that  by  1944 
there  were  five  other  houses  on  the  road. 

The  house  was  completely  rehabilitated  in 
1927  with  central  heating  installed  and  a  bath 
put  where  the  original  kitchen  had  been. 
Wooden  stairs,  which  still  remain  a  feature  of 
the  pine  panelled  room,  were  set  by  the  side 
of  the  fireplace,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
north  wing  containing  a  kitchen,  back  porch 
and  separate  bedroom  and  bath  were  added, 
as  was  a  large  screened  porch  off  the  east  side 
of  the  central  room,  overlooking  the  stream. 

The  exterior  was  stained  dark  brown  with 
green  trim  and  shutters,  and  the  effect  of  the 
mammoth  pine  trees  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  the  “gingerbread  cottage”  in  the  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  Much  care  and  attention 
were  put  into  the  grounds;  a  concrete  pool 
was  built  in  the  woods  several  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  house,  and  an  orchard  was 
planted  in  the  meadow. 

A  typical  English  garden  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  south  side  had  a 
beautiful  rose  garden.  In  the  early  1930s  the 
grounds  were  one  of  the  showplaces  of  the 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club.  Walter  Kahn  and 
his  daughter  together  built  the  small  tool  shed 
which  still  stands  today,  and  were  meticulous 
in  the  care  and  selection  of  all  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings  for  the  house— all  of  which  were  authentic 
colonial  in  design  and  workmanship. 

The  house  was  not  permanently  occupied 
by  the  Kahns  after  1938— the  owner  would 
come  up  for  a  few  days  and  camp  out  in  the 
back  apartment  which  had  a  coal  stove— or  on 
numerous  occasions,  before  and  during  World 
War  II,  the  house  was  loaned  as  a  haven  for 


those  who  needed  a  temporary  home,  or  a 
few  weeks’  summer  vacation.  Once  again  it 
began  to  return  to  a  state  of  decrepitude. 

Then  during  the  war  the  Aderers  fell  in  love 
with  it  and  rented  it  from  Mr.  Kahn  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  weekend  home,  and  little  by  little 
they  restored  it  to  its  earlier  condition.  Two 
years  later,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  to  the 
suburbs,  the  family  decided  to  make  New 
Canaan  its  permanent  home,  and  lived  there 
contentedly  until  they  went  abroad  to  live  for 
awhile. 

At  that  time  Barbara  and  Richard  Fisher 
of  Leonia,  N.  J.,  bought  the  house  with  the 
original  “five  acres  more  or  less”  tract,  for  a 
substantial  figure,  which  was  more  than  100 
times  the  purchase  price  of  1811,  to  make  of  it 
a  truly  modern  dwelling,  while  retaining  its 
old  flavor  and  charm. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  is  painted  a  subdued  grey 
with  white  trim.  The  central  room  remains  the 
same,  except  that  a  large  square  bay  has  been 
added  to  the  south  side  of  the  room,  which 
makes  for  much  more  light,  and  leads  to  a 
terrace  overlooking  the  meadow.  Two  steps 
down  on  the  east  side,  now  is  added  a  small 
library  with  a  picture  window,  and  by  its  side 
is  a  dining  room.  Connecting  with  the  wing, 
the  kitchen  has  been  enlarged  to  include  the 
back  porch  and  the  back  apartment  completes 
the  house. 

The  north  garden  is  now  a  turnaround  which 
enables  the  young  Fisher  children,  Darcy  and 
Richard  Jr.,  to  play  in  safety  away  from  the 
road,  and  a  garage  will  eventually  grace  the 
stone  wall  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  property. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  history  of  this  abode 
closely  parallels  that  of  New  Canaan,  from 
the  division  of  the  Common  Land,  settlement 
and  farming  by  the  children  of  the  Norwalk 
founders,  tenancy  by  a  combination  industrial 
worker  and  farmer,  the  part-time  resident,  to 
finally  the  permanent  resident,  who  derives  his 
income  elsewhere,  and  who  daily  travels  four 
and  one  half  miles  over  the  “Visitation  Route” 
of  Rev.  Drummond,  to  catch  the  8:09  for 
New  York. 
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JONES:  Fitch-Jones-Balensweig  House  198 

KAHN:  Nash-Griebel-Kahn-Fisher  House  495 

KEELER:  Bouton-Keeler-Kiessling  House  454 

Keeler-Mason  Wadsworth  House  111 

KELLER:  DeForest-Keller-Byerly  House  215 

KELLOGG:  Kellogg-Hyatt-Polk  House  362 

KIESSLING:  Bouton-Keeler-Kiessling  House  454 

KING:  Watson-Youngs-King-Weisenfeld  House  296 

KIRKBRIDE:  Kirkbride  House  288 

LEE:  St.  John-Buttery-H.  M.  Lee  House  326 

LIBRARY:  New  Canaan  Library  8 

LIVERMORE:  Drummond-Fitch-Livermore  210 

LOCKWOOD:  Caleb  S.  Benedict-Lockwood- 

Bailey  House  282 

Lockwood-Macrae  House  152 

Lockwood-Martin-Halliday  House  424 

LONE  TREE:  Lone  Tree  Hill  174 

LONG  MEADOW  FARM:  Hoyt-Mills-McGhie  223 

LOUNSBURY :  Weed-Lounsbury-Davenport- 

Bradford  House  24 

LUDLOW :  Dr.  Ludlow  House.  Old  Town  House  95 
LYDEN:  Whaley-Perry-Lyden  House  440 

MACRAE:  Lockwood-Macrae  House  152 

MARTIN:  Lockwood-Martin-Halliday  House  424 

Seth  Weed-Chapman-Martin  House  180 

MARVIN:  Marvin-Findlay  House  147 

MATHER:  Mather-McPherson  House  333 

MAYO:  Hait-Chichester-Anderson-Mayo  House  187 

McGHIE:  Hoyt-Mills-McGhie  House  223 

McKERNAN:  N.  Crissey-Collins-McKernan  442 

McPHERSON:  Mather-McPherson  House  333 

MEAD:  Burtis-Mead-Roberts  House  312 

Mead  Memorial  Park  35 

MERRITT:  Stevens-Waterbury-Merritt  House  318 

MILL:  Buttery  Mill:  Saw  Mill  on  the  Silver  Mine  145 
Jelliff  Mill  2o 

Jelliff’s  Mill  Memories  279 

MiLLER:  Talmadge-Smith-Miller  House  387 

MILLS:  House  of  Willis  N.  Mills  337 

Hoyt-Mills-McGhie  House  223 

MITCHELL:  Mitchell-Bond.  “Holmewood  Inn”  410 
MORGUE:  Old  Morgue  203 

MORRIS:  Betts-Ogden-Morris  House  5 

MORSE:  Hoyt-Burwell-Morse  House  22 

MURPHY:  Hays-DeForest-Murphy  House  380 

NASH:  Nash-Griebel-Kahn-Fisher  House  495 

NEHER:  Hanford-Brownson-Neher  House  192 

NEW  CANAAN:  Branch  Line;  New  Canaan  R.R.  264 
Country  Club  gg 

Country  School  165 

Drug  Store  H6 

Engine  Company  No.  1  161 

Savings  Bank  291 

Town  Hall  g2 

NICHOLS:  Grupe-Nichols-Browne  House  494 

NORWALK:  Norwalk  Dam  124 

NOYES:  Noyes-Guion  House  315 
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OGDEN:  Betts-Ogden-Morris  House  5 

OLMSTED:  Olmsted  House  428 

ORCHESTRA:  The  Community  Orchestra  260 

OSBORN:  Hickok-Osborn- Valentine  House  370 

OWEN:  Chichester- Alexander-Owen  House  122 


PABST:  Hoyt-Pabst  House  275 

PARK:  Mead  Memorial  Park  35 

PARSONAGE:  The  Congregational  Parsonage  194 

Methodist  Parsonage  479 

PEARL:  The  Finch-Pearl  House  347 

PECK:  Husted-Avery-Peck  House  416 

PENNOYER:  Amos  Pennoyer-Goodwillie  House  305 

Pennoyer-Raymond-Smith  House  206 

PERAMBULATION:  The  Perambulation  Line  218 

PERKINS:  Fitch- Ayres-Perkins  House  285 

PERRY:  Whaley-Perry-Lyden  House  440 

PLATT:  Platt-Cassell  House  339 

POLK:  Kellogg-Hyatt-Polk  House  362 

PORTER:  Hanford-Seelye-Fauntleroy-Porter  377 

POST:  Observation  Post  46 


PRINDLE :  Prindle-Fairweather-Comstock-Ewing  402 
PURDY:  Hanford-Stevens-Purdy  House  330 


RAILROAD:  New  Canaan  Branch  Line 
New  Canaan  Railroad  Station 
RAYMOND :  Pennoyer-Raymond-Smith  House 
Raymond-Gregory-Rohacik  House 
READING:  Reading  Room 

RICHARDS:  Richards-Seymour  Wadsworth  House 
ROBERTS:  Burtis-Mead-Roberts  House 
ROCKS:  The  Indian  Rocks 
ROGERS:  Rogers  Studio 

ROHACIK:  Raymond-Gregory-Rohacik  House 
ROHDE:  Rohde  House.  District  IV  School 
RUSCOE:  Fitch-St.  John-Ruscoe  blouse 
ROSEBROOK  FARM:  Whaley-Perry-Lyden 
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ST.  JOHN:  Fitch-St.  John-Ruscoe  House  232 

St.  John-Ashwell  House  114 

St.  John-Faith  Baldwin  Cuthrell  House  460 

St.  john-Buttery-H.  M.  Lee  House  326 

ST.  MARK’S:  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  272 

St.  Mark’s  Parish  .  140 

SANCTUARY:  Bird  Sanctuary  131 

SCHOLL:  Elisha  Seely-Scholl  House  366 

SCHOOL:  Center  School  32 

District  IV  School.  The  Rohde  House  84 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse  15 

New  Canaan  Country  School  165 

New  Canaan  High  School  80 

New  Canaan  Junior  High  School  212 

The  Philopasdean  Seminary  239 


SCIENCE:  Christian  Science  Church  130 

SCOFIELD:  Scofield-Comstock-Thompson  House  59 
Scofield-Tompkins  House  350 

SEELY  SEELYE:  Elisha  Seely-Scholl  House  366 
Hanford-Seelye-Fauntleroy-Porter  House  277 

SHOP:  Johnson  Carriage  Shop  398 

SILLIMAN:  Silliman-Houston  House  3 

SMITH:  Pennoyer-Raymond-Smith  House  206 

Smith-Wilcox  House  42 

Talmadge-Smith-Miller  House  387 

STEVENS:  Hanford-Stevens-Purdy  House  330 

Stevens-Hanford-Bernart  House  26 

Stevens-Verleger-Deerson  House  476 

Stevens-Waterbury-Merritt  House  318 

STORE:  Benedict’s  Shoe  Store  177 

STUDIO:  Rogers  Studio  30 

TALMADGE:  Talmadge-Smith-Miller  House  387 
TEMPLE:  Masonic  Temple  247 

THATCHER:  Benedict-Eels-Thatcher  House  251 
TOWN  HALL:  New  Canaan  Town  Hall  92 

TOWN  HOUSE:  Dr.  Ludlow.  Old  Town  House  95 
THOMPSON:  Scofield-Comstock-Thompson  59 

THOMSON:  Delavan-Chichester-Thomson  House  242 
TOMPKINS:  Scofield-Tompkins  House  350 

TOWERS:  Watch  Towers  of  Ye  Noroton  Valley  244 

VALENTINE:  Hickok-Osborn- Valentine  House  370 
VANDERHOEF:  Weed- Vanderhoef- Adams  450 

VERLEGER:  Stevens-Verleger-Deerson  House  476 


WADSWORTH:  Keeler-Mason  Wadsworth  House  111 
Richards-Seymour  Wadsworth  House  49 

WARREN:  Interior-Northam  Warren  Jr.  House  139 
Warren-Fladd-Esty  House  56 

WATERBURY:  Stevens-Waterbury-Merritt  House  318 
WATSON:  W atson- Y oungs-King- W eisenf eld  296 
WEED:  Weed-Chapman  House  489 

Seth  Weed-Chapman-Martin  House  180 

Abraham  Weed-Evans  House  462 

Weed-Humason  House  408 

Weed-Lounsbury-Davenport-Bradford  House  24 
Weed-Vanderhoef-Adarns  House  450 

WEISENFELD:  Watson-Youngs-King-Weisenfeld  298 
WELLING:  Husted-Welling-Baum  House 
WHALEY:  Whaley-Perry-Lyden  House 
WILCOX:  Smith-Wilcox  House 
WOLHAUPTER:  Gilbert- Wolhaupter  House 
WRIGHT:  Richardson  Wright-Booth  House 


465 
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YOUNGS:  Watson-Youngs-King-Weisenfeld 


296 
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